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FEMALE  RICE  BUNTING. 

\yh»  present  number  of  the  Fort  Folio  19  embelUahed  with  a  portrait  of 
tiie  Female  Rke  BwUing^  engrared  and  coloured  from  Wilson's  Omi- 
tholo^  by  Miss  Lawson.  For  a  description  of  this  bird,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  our  last  number*] 


RUBY-CROWNED  WREN. 

Syhia  Calendula. 

'Lt  Roitelet  Rubis,  De  Buff,  v,  373.— Edw.  254.— Lath. 
Syn.  ii,  511. — Arct.  Zool.  320, — Regulua  Cryatatus  alter 
vertice  rubioi  colons,  Bartram,  p.  292.  Peale's  Muaeum, 
No.  7244, 

From  ffibfon^s  Omithoiogy. 

This  little  bird  visits  us  early  in  the  spring  from  tbe  south, 
and  is  generally  first  found  among  the  maple  blossoms, 
about  the  beginning  of  April.  These  failing,  it  has  recourse 
to  those  of  the  peach,  apple,  and  other  fruit  trees,  pardy  for  the 
tops  of  the  sweet  and  slender  stamina  of  the  flowers,  and  par^ 
for  the  winged  insects  that  hover  among  them.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  summer  I  have  rarely  met  with  tnese  birds  in  Penn- 
sylvania; and  as  they  penetrate  as  far  north  as  the  country 
around  Hudson's  Bay,  and  also  breed  there,  it  accounts  for 
dieir  late  arrival  here  in  the  fall.  They  then  associate  with 
the  different  species  of  the  Titmouse  and  the  Golden-crested 
wren;  and  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber and  beginnmg  of  November  in  orchards,  among  the  de- 
caying leaves  of  the*apple  trees,  that  at  that  season  are  in- 
fested with  great  numbers  of  small,  black  winged  insects, 
among  which  they  make  great  havoc,  I  have  often  regretted 
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2  The  Ruby-crowned  Wren. 

flie  painful  necessity  one  is  under  of  taking  away  the  lives  of 
such  inoffensive,  useful  little  creatures,  merely  to  obtain  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  species;  for  they  appear  so  busy, 
so  active,  and  unsuspecting,  as  to  continue  searching  about 
the  same  twig,  even  after  their  companions  have  been  shot 
down  beside  them.  They  are  more  remarkably  so  in  autumn; 
which  may  be  owing  to  the  great  number  of  young  and  in- 
experienced birds  which  are  then  among  them;  and  frequently 
at  this  season  I  have  stood  under  the  tree,  motionless,  to  ob« 
serve  them,  while  they  gleaned  among  the  low  branches, 
sometimes  within  a  foot  or  two  of  my  head.  They  are  ex- 
tremely adroit  in  catching  their  prey;  have  only  at  times  a 
feeble  chirp;  visit  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  as  well  as  the 
lowest  bushes;  and  continue  generally  for  a  considerable  time 
among  the  branches  of  the  same  tree,  darting  about  from 
place  to  place;  appearing,  when  on  the  top  of  a  high  maple, 
no  bigger  than  humble  bees. 

The  Ruby-crowned  Wren  is  four  inches  long,  and  six  in 
extent;  the  upper  parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  are  of  a 
fine  greenish  olive,  with  a  considerable  tinge  of  yellow;  wings 
and  tail,  dusky  purplish  brown,'  exteriorly  edged  with  yellow 
olive;  secondaries  and  first  row  of  wing-coverts  edged  and 
tipt  with  white,  with  a  spot  of  deep  purplish  brown  across 
the  secondaries,  just  below  their  coverts;  the  hind  head  is  or- 
namented with  an  oblong  lateral  spot  of  vermillion,  usually 
almost  hid  by  the  other  plumage;  round  the  eye  a  ring  of 
yellowish  white;  whole  under  parts  of  the  same  tint:  legs  dark 
brown;  feet  and  claws  yellow;  bill  slender,  straight,  not  notch- 
ed, furnished  with  a  few  black  hairs  at  the  base;  inside  of  the 
mouth,  orange.  The  female  differs  very  little  in  its  plumage 
from  the  male;  the  colours  being  less  lively,  and  the  bird 
somewhat  less.  Notwithstanding  my  utmost  endeavours,  I 
have  never  been  lable  to  discover  their  nest;  though,  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  found  them  sometimes  here  in  sum- 
mer, I  am  persuaded  that  they  occasionally  breed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania;  but  I  know  several  birds,  no  larger  than  this,  that 
usually  build  on  the  extremities  of  the  tallest  trees  in  the 
woods;  which  I  have  discovered  from  their  beginning  before 
the  leaves  are  out;  many  others,  no  doubt,  choose  similar 
situations;  and  should  they  delay  building  until  the  woods 
are  thickened  with  leaves,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  discover 
them.  In  the  fall  they  are  so  extremely  fat  as  almost  to  dis- 
solve between  the  fingers  as  you  open  them;  owing  to  the 
great  abundance  of  their  favourite  insects  at  that  time. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  SHRIKE,  OR  BUTCHER 

BIRD. 

Lanius  Excubitor* 

La  Pie  griesche-grise.  Dc  Buffon,  i,  296.  pi.  cnl.  445. — 
Peak's  Museum,  No.  664.  White  Whiskey— John,  Phil. 
Trans,  v.  Ixii,  p.  386. — Arc.  Zool.  v.  ii.  No.  127. 

From  Wilson's  Ornithology. 

The  form  and  countenance  of  this  bird  bespeak  him  full  of 
courage  and  energy;  and  his  true  character  does  not  belie  hia 
appearance,  for  he  possesses  these  qualities  in  a  very  eminent 
degree*  He  is  represented  on  the  plate  (in  Wilsonj  rather 
\€S8  than  his  true  size,  but  in  just  proportion,  and  with  a  fi- 
delity that  will  enable  the  European  naturalist  to  determine 
whether  this  be  really  the  same  with  the  great  cinereous 
Shrike  {"Lanius  Excubitor,  Linn.)  of  the  eastern  continent, 
or  not;  though  the  progressive  variableness  of  the  plumage, 
passing,  according  to  age,  and  sometimes  to  climate,  from 
ferruginous  to  pale  ash,  and  even  to  a  bluish  white,  renders 
it  impossible  that  this  should  be  an  exact  representation  of 
each  individual. 

This  species  is  by  no  means  numerous  in  the  longer  parts 
of  Pennsylvania;  though  most  so  during  the  months  of  No- 
vember, December,  and  March.  Soon  after  this  it  retires  to 
the  north,  and  to  the  higher  inland  parts  of  the  country  to 
breed.  It  frequents  the  deepest  forests,  and  builds  a  large 
and  compact  nest  in  the  upright  fork  of  a  small  tree;  com- 
posed outwardly  of  dry  grass  and  whitish  moss,  and  warmly 
lined  with  feathers.  The  female  lays  six  eggs,  of  a  pale,  ci- 
nereous colour,  thickly  marked  at  the  greater  end  with  spots 
and  streaks  of  rufous.  She  sets  fifteen  days.  The  young  are 
produced  early  in  June,  sometimes  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  first  season,  are  of  a 
brown,  ferruginous  colour  on  the  back. 

When  we  compare  the  beak  of  this  species,  with  his  legs 
and  claws,  they  appear  to  belong  to  two  very  different  orders 
of  birds;  the  former  approaching  in  its  conformation  to  that 
of  the  accipitrine;  and  the  latter  to  those  of  the  pies;  and,  in- 
deed, in  his  food  and  manners  he  is  assimilated  to  both.  For 
though  man  has  arranged  and  subdivided  this  numerous  class 
of  animals  into  separate  tribes  and  families,  yet  nature  has 
united  these  to  eSich  other  by  such  nice  gradations,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  determine  where  one  tribe  ends,  or  the 


4  The  Great  American  Shrike, 

succeeding  commences.  We  therefore  find  several  eminent 
naturalists  classing  this  genus  of  birds  with  the  accipitrine, 
others  with  the  pies.  Like  the  former,  he  preys  occasionally, 
on  other  birds;  and,  like  the  latter,  on  insects,  particularly 
grasshoppers,  which  I  believe  to  be  his  principal  food;  hav- 
ing at  almost  all  times,  even  in  winter,  found  them  in  his 
stomach.  In  the  month  of  December,  and  when  the  coun- 
try was  deeply  covered  with  snow,  I  shot  one  of  these  birds 
near  the  head  of  the  Mohawk  river,  in  the  state  of  Nevr 
York,  the  stomach  of  which  was  filled  with  large  black  spi- 
ders. He  was  of  a  much  purer  white,  above,  than  any  I  have 
since  met  with;  though  evidently  of  the  same  species  with 
the  present;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  the  males  become 
lighter  coloured  as  they  advance  in  age,  till  the  minute  tranft* 
verse  lines  of  brown  on  the  lower  parts  almost  disappear. 

In  his  manners  he  has  more  resemblance  to  the  pies  than 
to  birds  of  prey,  particularly  in  the  habit  of  carrying  off  his 
surplus  food,  as  if  to  hoard  it  for  future  exigences;  with  this 
difference,  that  crows,  jays,  magpies.  Sec.  conceal  theirs  at 
random,  in  holes  and  crevices,  where,  perhaps,  it  is  forgot- 
ten, or  never  again  found;  while  the  Butcher-bird  sticks  his 
on  thorns  and  bushes,  where  it  shrivels  in  the  sun,  and  soon 
becomes  equally  useless  to  the  hoarder.  Both  retain  the  same 
habits  in  a  state  of  confinement,  whatever  the  food  may  be 
that  is  presented  to  them. 

This  habit  of  the  Shrike  of  seizing  and  impaling  grasshop- 
pers and  other  insects  on  thorns,  has  given  rise  to  an  opinion, 
that  he  places  their  carcasses  there  by  way  of  baits,  to  allure 
small  birds  to  them,  while  he  himself  lies  in  ambush  to  sur- 
prise and  destroy  them.  In  this,  however,  they  appear  to  allow 
him  a  greater  portion  of  reason  then  he  seems  entitled  to,  or 
than  other  circumstances  will  altogether  warrant;  for  we  find 
that  he  not  only  serves  grasshoppers  in  this  manner,  but 
even  small  birds  themselves,  as  those  have  assured  me  who 
have  kept  them  in  cages  in  this  country,  and  amused  them- 
selves with  their  manoeuvres.  If  so,  we  might  as  well  suppose 
the  farmer  to  be  inviting  crows  to  his  corn  when  he  hangs 
up  their  carcasses  around  it,  as  the  Butcher-bird  to  be  de- 
coying small  birds  by  a  display  of  the  carcasses  of  their  com- 
rades! 

In  the  *^  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety,'' vol.  iv,  p.  124,  the  reader  may  find  a  long  letter  on 
this  subject  from  Mr.  John  Heckewelder,  of  Bethlehem,  to 
Dr.  Barton;  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows.  That  on 
the  seventeenth  of  December,  1795,  he  (Mr.  Heckewelder) 
went  to  visit  a  young  orchard  which  had  been  planted  a  few 
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weeks  before,  and  was  surprned  to  find  on  every  one  of  the 
trees  one,  and  on  some  two  or  three  grasshoppers,  stuck 
down  on  the  sharp  thorny  branches;  that  on  inquiring  of  his 
tenant  the  reason  of  this,  he  informed  him,  that  they  were 
stuck  there  by  a  small  bird  of  prey  called  by  the  Germans 
neuntoedier^  (rnne^HUer)  which  caught  and  stuck  nine  grass- 
hoppers a-day;  and  he  supposed  as  the  bird  itself  never  fed 
on  grasshoppers,  it  must  do  it  for  pleasure*  Mr.  Heckewel* 
der  now  recollected  that  one  of  those  nine^UUere  had,  many 
years  before,  taken  a  favourite  bird  of  his  out  of  his  cage  at 
the  window;  since  which  he  had  paid  particular  attention  to 
it;  and  being  perfiecdy  satisfied  that  it  lived  entirely  on  mice 
and  small  birds,  and,  moreover,  observing  the  grasshoppers 
on  the  trees  all  fiaed  in  natural  positions,  as  if  alive,  he  be«- 
gan  to  conjecture  that  this  was  done  to  decoy  such  small 
birds  as  feed  on  these  insects  to  the  spot,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  devouring  tbem.    '^  If  it  were  true,"  says 
he,  *'  that  thb  litde  hawk  had  stuck  them  up  for  himself,  how 
long  would  he  be  in  feeding  on  one  or  two  hundred  grass- 
hoppers? But  if  he  intended  to  seduce  the  smaller  birds  to  feed 
on  diese  insects,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  catching 
them,  that  number,  or  even  one-half,  or  less,  may  be  a  good 
bait  all  winter.''  &c.  &c. 

This  is,  indeed  a  very  pretty  fanciful  theory,  and  wouM 
entitle  our  bird  to  the  epithet ycm^/^r,  perhaps  with  more  pro- 
priety than  lanius  or  butcher;  but,  notwithstanding  die  atten- 
tion which  Mr.  Heckewelder  professes  to  have  paid  to  this 
bird,  he  appears  not  only  to  have  been  ignorant  that  grass- 
hoppers were  in  fact  the  £svourite  food  of  this  nine-killer, 
but  never  cmce  to  have  considered,  that  grasshoppers  would 
be  but  a  very  insignificant  and  tasteless  bait  for  our  winter 
birds  which  are  chiefly  those^of  the  finch  kind,  that  feed  al- 
most ezcluttvely  on  hard  seeds  and  gravel;  and  among  whom 
fiye  hundred  grasshoppers  might  be  stuck  upon  trees  and 
bushes,  and  remain  there  untouched  by  any  of  them  forever. 
Besides,  where  is  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  such 
refined  stratagems,  when  he  can  at  any  time  seize  upon  small 
Urds  by  mere  force  of  flight!  I  have  seen  him  in  an  open 
field,  dart  after  one  of  our  small  sparrows,  with  the  rapidity 
•fan  arrow,  and  ItiU  it  almost  instantly.  Mr.  William  Bar- 
tram  long  ago  informed  me,  that  one  of  these  Shrikes  had 
^  temerity  to  pursue  a  Snow  bird  (F.  Hudsonica,^  into  an 
open  cage,  which  stood  in  the  garden;  and  before  they  could 
arrive  to  its  assistance,  had  already  strangled  and  scalped  it, 
though  he  lost  his  liberty  by  the  exploit.     In  short,  I  am  of 
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opinion,  that  his  resolution  and  activity  are  amply  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  procure  these  small  birds  whenever  he  wants 
them,  which  I  believe  is  only  when  pressed  by  necessity, 
and  a  deficiency  of  his  favourite  insects;  and  that  the  Crovr 
or  the  Blue  Jay  may  with  the  same  probability  be  supposed 
to  be  laying  baiu  for  mice  and  flying  squirrels  when  they  are 
hoarding  their  Indian  corn,  as  he  for  birds  while  thus  dis*- 
posing  of  the  exuberance  of  his  favourite  food.  Both  the  for- 
mer and  the  latter  retain  the  same  habits  in  a  state  of  con- 
finement; the  one  filling  every  seam  and  chink  of  his  cage 
with  grain,  crumbs  of  bread,  &c.  and  the  other  sticking  up, 
not  only  insects,  but  flesh,  and  the  bodies  of  such  birds  as 
are  thrown  in  to  him,  on  nails  or  sharpened  sticks,  fixed  up 
for  the  purpose.  Nor,  say  others,  is  this  practice  of  the 
Shrike  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  Nature  has  given  to  this 
bird  a  strong,  sharp,  and  powerful  beak,  a  broad  head,  and 
great  strength  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck;  but  his  legs,  feet, 
and  claws,  are  by  no  means  proportionally  strong;  and  are 
unequal  to  the  task  of  grasping  and  tearing  his  prey,  like  those 
of  the  Owl  and  Falcon  kind.  He  therefore  wisely  avails  him- 
self of  the  powers  of  the  former,  both  in  strangling  his  prey, 
and  tearing  it  to  pieces  while  feeding. 

The  character  of  the  Butcher-bird  is  entided  to  no  common 
degree  of  respect.  Hi^  activity  is  visible  in  all  his  motions; 
his  courage  and  intrepidity  beyond  every  other  bird  of  his 
size  Cone  of  his  own  tribe  only  excepted— L.  Tyrannus,  or 
King-bird)  and  in  afiection  for  his  young,  he  is  surpassed  by 
no  other.  He  associates  with  them  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  the  whole  family  hunting  in  company.  He  attacks  the 
largest  HawlL  or  Eagle  in  their  defence,  with  a  resolution  truly 
astonishing;  so  that  all  of  them  respect  him,  and  on  every 
occasion  decline  the  contest.  '  As  the  snows  of  winter  ap- 
proach, he  descends  from  the  mountainous  forests,  and  from 
the  regions  of  the  north,  to  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the 
country,  hovering  about  the  hedge-rows,  orchards,  and  mea- 
dows, and  disappears  again  early  in  April. 

The  great  American  Shrike  is  ten  inches  in  length,  and 
thirteen  in  extent;  the  upper  part  of  the  bead,  neck,  and  back, 
is  pale  cinereous;  sides  of  the  head  nearly  white,  crossed 
wiUi  a  bar  of  black  that  passes  from  the  nostril  through  the 
eye  to  the  middle  of  the  neck;  the  whole  under  parts,  in  some 
specimens  are  nearly  white,  in  others,  more  dusky,  and  thickly 
marked  with  minute  transverse  curving  lines  of  light  brown; 
the  wings  are  black,  tipped  with  white,  with  a  single  spot  of 
white  on  the  primaries,  just  below  their  coverts;  the  acapu- 
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lars,  or  long  downy  feathers  that  fall  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  wing,  are  pure  white;  the  rump  and  tail-coverts  a  very 
light  gray,  or  light  ash;  the  tail  is  cuneiform,  consisting  of 
twelve  feathers,  the  two  middle  ones  wholly  black,  the  others 
tipt  more  and  more  with  white  to  the  exterior  ones,  which  are 
nearly  all  white;  the  legs,  feet,  and  claws,  are  black;  the  beak 
straight,  thick,  of  a  light  blue  colour,  the  upper  mandible  fur- 
nished with  a  sharp  process,  bending  down  greatly  at  the 
point,  where  it  is  black,  and  beset  at  the  base  with  a  number  of 
long  black  hairs  or  bristles;  the  nostrils  are  also  thickly  co- 
vered with  recumbent  hairs;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  a  light  ha- 
zel: pupil  black.    The  figure  on  the  plate  will  give  a  perfect 
idea  of  the  bird.  The  female  is  easily  distinguished  by  being 
ferruginous  on  the  back  and  head;  and  having  the  band  of 
black  extending  only  behind  the  eye,  and  of  a  dirty  brown  or 
burnt  colour;  the  under  parts  are  also  something  rufous,  and 
the  curving  lines  more  strongly  marked;  she  is  rather  less 
than  the  male,  which  is  different  from  birds  of  prey  in.  gene- 
ral, the  females  of  which  are  usually  the  larger  of  the  two. 

In  the  Arctic  Zoology  we  are  told,  that  this  species  is  fre- 
quent in  Russia,  but  does  not  extend  to  Siberia;  yet  one  was 
taken  within  Behring's  Straights,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  in  lat. 
651*:  and  the  species  probably  extends  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  from  the  Western  ocean.  Mr.  Bell, 
in  his  travels  in  Russia,  had  one  of  these  birds  given  him, 
which  he  kept  in  a  room,  having  fixed  up  a  sharpened  stick 
for  him  in  the  wall;  and  on  turning  small  birds  loose  in  the 
room,  the  Butcher-bird  instandy  caught  them  by  the  throat 
in  such  a  manner  as  soon  to  suffocate  them;  and  then  impa- 
led them  on  the  stick,  pulling  them  on  with  bill  and  claws; 
and  so  served  as  many  as  were  turned  loose,  one  after  ano- 
ther, on  the  same  stick.'* 


PINE  GROSSBEAK. 

Loxia  Enucleator. 

Loxia  Enucleator,  Linn.  Syst.  i,  p.  299,  3.<— Le  Durbec,  ou 
Grossbec  de  Canada,  Buff,  iii,  p.  457.  pi.  enl.  135,  1.**- 
Edw.  123,  124.  Lath.  Syn.  iii,  p.  Ill,  S.-^Peale's  Mu- 
seum, No.  664. 

This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  gayest  plumaged  land  birds 
that  frequents  the  regions  of  the  north,  whence  they  are  dri- 
ven, as  if  with  reluctance,  by  the  rigours  of  winter,  to  visit 

'^  Edwards,  r.  Tii,  p.  231 . 
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Canada  and  some  of  the  northern  and  middle  states;  return- 
ing to  Hudson's  Bay  so  early  as  ApriL  The  specimen  A*om 
which  our  drawing  was  taken,  was  shot  on  a  cedar  tree,  a 
few  miles  to  the  north  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember; and  a  faithful  resemblance  of  die  original,  as  it  then 
appeared,  is  exhibited  in  the  plate.  A  few  days  afterwards 
another  bird,  of  the  same  species,  was  killed  not  far  from 
Gray's  Ferry  about  four  miles  south  from  Philadelphia, 
which  proved  to  be  a  female.  In  this  part  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  they  are  rare  birds  and  seldom  seen.  As  they 
do  not,  to  my  knowledge,  breed  in  any  part  of  this  state,  I 
am  unable,  from  personal  observation,  to  speak  of  their  man- 
ners or  musical  talents*  Mr.  Pennant  says  they  sing  on  their 
first  arrival  in  the  country  round  Hudson's  Bay,  but  soon  be- 
come silent;  make  their  nests  on  trees,  at  a  small  height  from 
the  ground,  with  sticks,  and  line  it  with  feathers.  The  female 
lays  four  white  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  June.  Forster 
observes,  that  they  visit  Hudson's  Bay  only  in  May,  on  their 
way  to  the  north,  and  are  not  observed  to  return  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  that  their  food  consists  of  birch-wiUow  buds,  and 
others  of  the  same  nature.* 

The  Pine  Grossbeak  measures  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
fourteen  inches  in  extent;  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  rump, 
itfe  of  a  rich  crimson,  palest  on  the  breast;  the  feathers  on 
the  middle  of  the  back  are  centered  with  arrow-shaped  spots 
of  black,  and  skirted  with  crimson,  which  gives  the  plumage  a 
considerable  flush  of  red  there;  those  on  the  shoulders  are  of 
a  deep  slate  colour,  partially  skirted  with  red  and  light  ash. 
The  greater  wing  coverts,  and  next  superior  row,  are  broadly 
tipt  with  white,  and  slightly  tinged  with  reddish;  wings  and 
tail  black,  edged  with  light  brown;  tail  considerably  forked, 
lower  part  of  the  belly«  ash  colour;  vent  feathers  skirted  with 
white,  and  streaked  with  black;  legs  glossy  black;  bill  a 
brownish  horn  colour;  very  thick,  short,  and  hooked  at  the 
point;  the  upper  mandible  overhanging  the  lower  considera- 
bly, approachmg  in  its  form  to  that  of  the  parrot;  base  of  the 
bill  covered  with  recumbent  hairs  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 
The  whole  plumage,  near  the  roots,  as  in  most  other  birds, 
is  of  a  deep  bluish  ash  colour.  The  female  was  half  an  inch 
shorter,  and  answered  nearly  the  above  description;  only 
those  parts  that  in  the  male  were  crimson,  were  m  her  of  a 
dirty  yellowish  colour.  The  female,  according  to  Forster, 
referred  to  above,  has  those  parts  which  in  the  male  are  red, 

*  PbO.  Tran8.  Ixii,  p.  403. 
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more  of  an  orai^  tinC;  and  he  censures  Edwards  for  having 
represented  the  female  of  too  bright  a  red.  It  is  possible 
that  my  specimen  of  the  female  might  have  been  a  bird  of 
the  first  season,  not  come  to  its  full  colours.  Those  figured 
by  Mr.  Edwards  were  both  brought  from  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
appear  to  be  the  same  with  the  one  now  before  us,  though 
his  colouring  of  the  female  differs  materially  from  his  de- 
scripdoD. 

If  this,  as  Mr.  Pennant  asserts,  be  the  same  species  with 
that  of  the  eastern  condnent,  it  would  seem  to  inhabit  almost 
the  whole  ci^tent  of  the  Arctic  regions.  It  is  found  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  where  Pennant  suspects  it  breeds.  It  inha- 
bits Europe  as  far  north  as  Dronth^em;  is  common  in  all  the 
pine  /brests  of  Asia,  in  Siberia,  and  the  north  of  Russia;  is 
taken  in  autumn  about  Petersburg,  and  brought  to  market 
in  great  numbera.  It  returns  to  Lapland  in  spring;  is  found 
in  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica.* 

Were  I  to  reason  irom  analogy,  I  would  say,  that  from  the 
great  resemblance  of  this  bird  to  the  Purple-finch,  (Fringilla 
Purpurea)  it  does  not  attain  its  full  plumage  until  the  second 
summer;  and  is  subject  to  considerable  change  of  colour  in 
moulting,  which  may  have  occasioned  all  the  differences  we 
find  concerning  it  in  different  authors.  But  this  is  actually 
ascertained  to  be  the  case;  for  Mr.  Edwards  saw  two  of  these 
birds  alive  in  London,  in  cages;  the  person,  in  whose  custody 
they  were,  said  they  came  from  Norway;  that  they  had 
moulted  their  feathers,  and  were  not  afterwards  so  beautiful 
as  they  were  at  first.  One  of  them,  he  says,  was  coloured 
very  much  like  the  Green^finch.  (L.  Chloris.  j  The  Purple- 
finch,  though  much  smaller,  has  the  rump,  head,  back,  and 
breast,  neariy  of  the  same  colour  as  the  Pine  Grossbeak,  feeds 
in  the  same  manner,  on  the  same  food,  and  is  subject  to  like 
changes  of  colour. 
^  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  kept  one  of  these  Pine 

r  Grossbeaks,  for  more  than  half  a*year.  In  the  month  of  Au- 

gust those  parts  of  the  plumage  which  were  red,  became  of 
a  greenish  yellow,  and  continue  so  still.  In  May  and  June, 
its  song,  though  not  so  loud  as  some  birds  of  its  size,  was 
extremely  clear,  mellow,  and  sweet.  It  would  warble  out 
this  for  a  whole  morning  together,  and  acquired  several  notes 
of  a  Red-bird  f  L.  Cardinalis)  that  hung  near  it.  It  is  exceed* 
ingly  tame  and  familiar,  and  when  it  wants  food  or  water, 

*  FennaDt. 
July,  1827.— No.  291.  2 
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utters  a  continual  melancholy  and  ansdous  note.  It  was  caught 
in  winter,  near  the  North  river,  tlurty  or  forty  miles  above 
New  York, 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

.  From  the  Letters  of  a  Gentleman  of  Philadelphia. 

The  town  of  Aix^  famous  for  its  warm  mineral  springs^ 
is  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Marseilles,  and,  we  are  in- 
formed, owed  its  foundation  to  a  Roman  colony  estabUshed 
by  Caius  Sextus  Calvinus,  a  century  or  more  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.     Hence  its  Roman  name  of  Aquss  Sextise. 

The  barbarians  who  wrested  this  part  of  Gaul  from  the 
Roman  empire,  instigated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge  truly  Gothic, 
demolished  the  baths  so  completely,  that  the  source  of  the 
water  which  supplied  them  was  lost  for  centuries.  It  was 
only  by  accident  that  it  was  found  again  by  some  workmen, 
who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  dig- 
ging at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  near  the  wall,  in  order  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  house. 

These  waters  are  light,  palatable,  and  so  innocent  in  their 
effects,  that  they  may  be  drank  abondandy.  They  hold  in 
solution  magnesia,  selenite,  and  some  alkaline  mineral.  But 
though  once  possessed  of  very  great  celebrity,  they  are  now, 
eitlier  from  tlie  caprice  of  fashion,  or  from  having  been  ex- 
tolled beyond  their  just  merits,  very  little  resorted  to. 

The  houses  of  Aix  are  generally  large  and  well  built;  the 
streets  better  paved  than  we  often  find  them  in  this  country. 
A  charming  promenade  in  the  centre  called  the  OrbiteUe^  is 
justly  admired,  and  communicates  a  very  favourable  impres- 
sion to  the  stranger,  especially  as  he  enters  the  town.  It  is 
planted  with  rows  of  spreadmg  elms,  the  avenues  being  or- 
namented with  beautiful  fountains  which  spout  their  waters 
into  the  air  in  graceful  jets,  or  scaUer  them  in  thick  and  lively 
showers. 

The  most  notable  building  in  this  place  is  the  great  Gothic 
cathedral,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  the  counts  of  Provence. 
This  edifice  is  besides  not  a  little  remarkable  for  the  nume- 
rous groups  of  saints,  angels,  and  other  holy  figures,  rather 
clumsily  executed,  which  ornament  it  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. 

A  small  cell  in  the  church  of  St.  Savior,  is  pointed  out  as 
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the  place  where  Maiy  Magdalen  died,  after  having  been  its 
inhabitant  many  years*  This  gloomy  abode  of  silence,  too 
sacred  for  the  footstep  of  the  stranger,  is  shown  through  the 
bars  of  a  small  grate.  A  feeble  light  which  glimmers  perpe- 
tually upon  the  altar,  heightens  the  solemnity  of  the  scene* 
Tradition  represents  that  this  devoted  and  inconsolable  con- 
vert, came  to  Marseilles  along  with  Lazarus  and  Joseph  of 
Arimatbea*  Various  rocky  deserts  and  romantic  situations 
are  still  indicated  in  this  country,  hallowed  by  her  peniten- 
tial wanderings. 

Aix  chiefly  prides  herself  upon  her  reputation  for  litera-  ' 
ture,  and  those  who  have  spent  much  time  in  its  society, 
speak  of  it  as  intelligent,  agreeable,  and  refined.  It  is  the 
residence  of  many  of  the  noblesse.  The  number  of  distin- 
guished literary  and  scientific  characters  it  has  produced, 
renders  it  probable  that  the  arts  and  sciences  have  always 
been  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants  with  more  than  usual 
success*  We  may  name  among  its  Savans,  the  learned 
Peyresc,  the  marquis  D' Argens,  the  famous  naturalist  Toum- 
fort,  Adamson,  Lieutaud,  physician  to  Louis  XV,  and  lastly, 
Mirabeau. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  country  in  which  Aix  is  si- 
tuated,  its  olive  oil  is  perhaps,  the  most  famous,  being  re- 
garded as  the  best  in  Europe*  The  difference  between  it  and 
the  oil  of  other  places,  can  be  easilv  told  by  those  who  have 
frequently  used  it*    The  quality  which  I  think  distinguishes 
it  moat,  is  the  rich  flavour  of  the  olive,  which,  though  seldom 
relished  at  first  by  strangers,  is  much  liked  after  it  has  been 
used  some  time.    The  common  insipid  kind,  meeting  with  a 
more  ready  sale  in  foreign  markets,  the  French  epicures  are 
well  satisfied  with  keeping  the  Aix  oil  for  their  own  use. 
*    Among  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  place,  there  is  one  of 
a  yery  singular  character  which  takes  place  on  Corpus- Christi 
day.     It  may  be  styled  a  religious  masquerade.     On  a  late 
memorable  occasion,  when  sacred  mummeries  gained  but  lit- 
tle quarter,  it  was  prudently  laid  aside.    It  has,  however,  by 
an  order  of  the  general  government^  been  recently  revived, 
and  is  now,  as  in  former  days,  attended  by  the  clergy  and 
doil  authorities.    The  actors  in  this  procession  contrive  to 
represent,  by  means  of  masks,  and  singular  dresses,  Moses, 
and  the  high  priests,  the  golden  calf,  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
the  three  wise  men  of  the  east,  Herod,  and  the  Babe  of  Beth- 
lehem; John  the  Baptist  makes  his  appearance  in  a  camel's 
hair  suit,  and  our  Saviour  in  the  cowl  of  a  capuchin!   There 
is  besides  a  numerous  attendance  of  angels  of  darkness  equip- 
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ped  with  horns  and  bella.  which  by  fierce  contests  demon* 
strate  their  diabolical  dispositions.  As  this  blasphemous  ce- 
remony takes  place  during  the  time  of  the  annual  fair,  it  may 
contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the  place  by  the  crowd  which  it 
attracts  from  the  neighbouring  country,  but  it  is  certainly  di- 
rectly calculated  to  corrupt  the  morals,  instil  gross  religious 
vfews  into  the  common  people,  and  inspire  the  better  iniorm- 
ed,  with  a  contempt  for  Christianity. 

Aix  was  the  head  quarters  of  Marius,  whose  victories  in 
this  country  over  the  Teutons,  gained  him  the  proud  title  of 
the  third  deliverer  of  Rome*  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  he 
gave  the  first  check  to  the  Cimbri,  whose  almost  innumera- 
ble and  ferocious  hosts,  after  having  laid  waste  Spain,  and 
slain  or  driven  before  them  the  Roman  generals  who  guarded 
Transalpine  Gaul,  hung  over  Italy  like  a  frightful  tempest. 
Here  are  the  hills  upon  which  the  armies  encamped,  the  plains 
which  bore  the  shock  of  battle,  the  streams  once  crimson  from 
the  carnage,  and  choaked  with  the  carcases  of  the  slain. 
Historians  inform  us  that  after  this  war  the  Massillians  walled 
in  their  vineyards  with  the  bones  found  in  the  fields,  and  the 
rains  of  the  following  winter,  soaking  in  the  moisture  of  the 
putrid  bodies  so  enriched  the  ground,  that  it  produced  the 
next  season  a  prodigious  crop;  a  lamentable  confirmation  of 
the  opinion  of  Archilochus,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  that  fields 
are  fattened  with  blood.  The  field  of  Waterloo  affords  a  lite- 
ral and  striking  modem  attestation  of  this  observation. 


Climate  of  the  South  of  France. 

Having  always  entertained  a  belief  that  the  climate  of  the 
south  of  France  was  one  of  almost  uninterrupted  mildness 
and  serenity,  it  was  with  no  small  surprise  that  I  found  my- 
self obliged,  in  a  great  measure,  to  retract  this  opinion.  £x» 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold,  it  is  true,  are  unknown.  The  winter 
weather  is,  nevertheless,  according  to  my  own  experience, 
singularly  uncomfortable.  Sometimes  it  is  as  mild  and  agree- 
able as  the  month  of  May,  when  all  at  once,  a  north-west 
wind,  here  called  the  Mistral,  breaks  out  and  pierces  to  your 
very  bones  in  spite  of  cloth,  flannel,  and  skin.  Mean  time 
you  see  nothing  indicative  of  winter,  no  ice  or  snow,  and  Fah- 
renheit may  show  the  mercury  at  60*^.  Mr.  Young,  in  his 
Agricultural  Tour,  complains  much  of  this  peculiarly  chilling 
breeze.  Let  the  traveller,  however,  beware  of  disparaging  the 
mistral  to  the  Provencal,  who  is  ever  ready  to  utter  its  praises 
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between  his  chattering  teeth,  and  to  teH  yoa  how  it  driea  and 
purifies  the  air,  keeps  away  the  plague,  and  invigorates  die 
system.     He  might  add,  how  it  drives  the  fishermen  home 
withont  dragpng  their  nets,  sweeps  the  pavements  and  high- 
ways, causes  coughs,  plemsies,  and  consumptions.     An- 
cient historians  have  recorded  many  instances  of  the  fury  of 
this  mistral  or  Vent  de  Bise,  for  it  is  known  to  the  natives  of 
Provence  by  both  appellations.    Strabo,  in  his  description  of 
the  Crau,  or  Fields  of  Hercules,  a  district  situated  between 
Marseilles  and  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  says  that  it  is  indeed 
so  excessively  violent,  as  to  move  and  roll  stones  before  it, 
Uow  men  from  dieir  cars,  and  strip  them  of  their  clothes  and 
arms.  It  has  perhaps  become  somewhat  more  moderate  since 
Strabo's  d'me,  but  bis  account  is^  upon  the  whole,  less  exagge- 
rated than  it  might  seem  to  be  at  the  first  glance,  an  observation 
which  my  own  experience  confirms;  having  been  in  conside- 
rable danger  of  upsetting,  from  its  violence,  whilst  traveUing 
in  a  post  chaise  between  Nismes  and  Avignon. 

Very  opposite  eflfects  are  produced  by  a  north^easteriy 
wind  which  occasionally  prevails.  In  winter,  it  descends  in 
gusts  from  the  snowy  Alps,  and  is  then  extremely  bleak  and 
cold:  whilst  in  summer,  it  is  made  insufferably  hot  by  its 
passage  over  the  heated  rocky  surfaces  of  those  mountains. 
Storms  of  wind  and  rain  are  not  unfrequent  from  the  same 
quarter. 

The  Marin  or  soudi  winds  have  the  ascendency  during 
summer.  In  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August,  the  tem- 
perature is  moderated  by  the  Garbin^  as  the  regular  sea 
breeze  is  here  called,  which  generally  extends  eight  or  ten 
leagues  from  the  coast. 

This  wind  is  very  different  in  most  respects  from  the  Bise 
or  Mistral.  It  is  always  accompanied  with  fine  weather,  and 
proves  v^ry  serviceable  in  tempering  the  heat  which  in  those 
months  would  be  otherwise  almost  insupportable.  Springing 
up  very  gently  in  the  morning  from  the  south-east,  it  gradu- 
ally increases  with  the  heat,  and  following  the  sun  in  its 
course,  subsides. in  the  evening  in  the  north-west.  Heavy 
dews  assist  vegetation  in  the  warm  months,  and  frequendy 
sustain  it  during  the  prevalence  of  droughts.  Fogs  are  not 
very  common.  When,  however,  they  do  occur,  it  is  gene- 
rally along  with  southerly  winds,  and  sometimes  they  cause 
considerable  injury  to  the  crops  by  the  salt  with  which  they 
are  impregnated. 

From  accurate  thermometical  observations  made  at  Avig. 
non  including  a  period  of  eleven  years,  the  mean  temperature 
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of  January  and  February,  the  two  coldest  months,  is  about 
43^  of  Fahrenheit  scale.  The  lowest  the  mercury  sunk  in  that 
time  was  to  16^.*  A  similar  calculation  made  for  July  and 
August,  the  two  warmest  months,  gave  7t^  as  the  mean  tem- 
perature. The  regular  periods  of  observation  were  sun*rise 
and  two  o^lock  in  the  utemoon*  In  noticing  the  mildness 
of  the  winters  here,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  its  situation 
IS  several  degrees  north  of  Philadelphia.  Latitude  is  there* 
fore  far  from  being  an  exact  criterion  by  which  the  medium 
temperature  of  Europe  and  America  may  be  estimated.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  win- 
ters in  the  northern  states,  is  about  28^  below  the  correspond- 
ing degrees  of  latitude  in  Europe,  whilst  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  summers  is  about  B^  above  that  observed  on  the 
same  parallels  in  Europe. 

It  seldom  rains  in  the  south  of  France  except  at  the  ver- 
nal and  autumnal  equinoxes,  when,  as  in  tropical  countries, 
the  showers  are  sudden  and  abundant.  Eudiometrical  cal- 
culations made  during  eight  years,  furnish  an  annual  average 
of  twenty-four  inches.  On  the  fourth  of  October,  1806,  there 
fell  at  Avignon  in  the  space  of  ten  hours,  upwards  of  four 
inches. 

Snow,  I  believe,  seldom  or  never  reaches  tiie  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  I  met  with  a  littie  of  it  at  Nismes  and 
Avignon,  where,  however,  it  is  almost  a  stranger,  seldom 
paying  more  than  one  or  two  visits  a-year. 

Very  littie  rain  is  expected  in  summer,  when  droughts  of 
several  months'  continuance  are  not  unusual.  At  such  tiroes 
the  springs  and  weUs  dry  up,  and  thus  much  additional  dis- 
tress is  occasioned. 

From  this  account  of  die  climate,  some  useful  inferences 
may  be  drawn.  The  custom  of  sending  patients  from  colder 
countries  to  winter  in  the  south  of  France,  with  littie  discri- 
mination as  to  their  diseases,  forms,  and  stages,  is  often  found 
fatally  erroneous,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  Of 
late  years  this  important  fact  seems  to  be  more  generally 
known,  and  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  surprise,  that  it 
was  not  discovered  sooner.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  chronic 
maladies  which  yield  here  to  a  change  of  climate,  scene,  and 
diet,  just  as  well  as  any  where  else;  but  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived in  that  most  formidable  of  all  diseases,  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, is  much  less  certain.    I  have  myself  met  Ameri- 

*  Oo  tlie  17tb  of  January,  1802,  the  meicary  fell  to  8.7  below  0  of 
Beammir,  which  ii  about  1 1  degrees  abore  0  Faht. 
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cans  and  EQgliahmeii  labouring  under  pulmonary  complaints, 
who  came  hither  in  search  of  a  more  congenial  atmosphere, 
but  found  themselves  sadly  disappointed.  Most  of  them  were 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Imly  to  avoid  the  mistral.    Mice  is 
now  much  resorted  to  by  invaUds^  as  the  high  mountains 
which  inclose  it  like  an  amphitheatre,  shelter  it  from  the  cold. 
"What  advantage  could  be  expected  from  a  climate  in  a  dis- 
ease, which,  so  far  from  being  rare  in  it,  is  undeniably  one 
of  its  most  destructive  maladies?  The  vicissitudes  of  weather 
and  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds,  are  not  only  highly  ob- 
noxious to  patients  labouring  under  pulmonic  complaunts^but 
predispose  to  inflammatory  disorders  of  the  chest,  and  thus 
both  directly  and  indirectly*  pave  the  way  to  consumption. 
These  last  observations  I  have  had  confirmed  by  the  respecta- 
ble testimony  of  Dr.  Cuviere  of  Marseilles,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  his  profession  in  Provence.  From 
the  scarcity  of  wood,  and  the  peculiar  construction  and  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  the  houses  in  this  country,  I  have 
suflP(9red  almost  as  much  from  what  may  be  termed  cool  wea- 
ther, as  from  the  severe  cold  of  our  climate.    Every  thing 
seems  to  be  expressly  contrived  to  rob  you  of  your  animal 
heat.    In  your  apartments  you  are  surrounded  by  the  cold- 
est substances-— tile  floors,  which,  to  displayitheir  polish,  are 
without  carpets,  stucco  walls  and  ceilings,  and  maible  tables. 
The  stair- way  is  paved  with  tiles,  and  the  rauUng  is  perhaps 
of  iron.  Call  for  a  fire,  and  they  bring  you  a  little  cork  wood, 
for  which  they  charge  by  the  pound,  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  vine  trimmings,  make  a  temporary  and  tantalizing 
blaze.    Or,  perhaps,  a  brazier  of  coab  is  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  a  species  of  fuel  prepared  from  what  re- 
mains of  the  ground  oUves  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed. 
This,  moulded  into  cakes,  is  carried  about  for  sale  by  women, 
in  baskets  placed  upon  their  heads. 


Vineyards  of  France. 

The  vine  delights  in  a  dry,  light,  gravelly  soil,  and  is  frc- 
quendy  found  flourishing  on  the  steep  and  rocky  sides  of  hills 
and  mountains.  The  best  wines  are  observed  to  be  products 
of  volcanic  districU,  as  for  example,  those  of  Italy  produced 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Frontignac  is  sup- 
posed to  owe  its  delicious  qualities  to  a  volcanic  soil.  Her- 
mitage is,  however,  the  product  of  a  granite  or  primitive  soil. 


16  VhuB  of  France. 

A  Kiiie-«toiie  soil  U  common  is  the  south  of  France,  and  pro- 
duces exeeUeot  wines* 

The  vine  will  grow  from  the  seed,  but  the  most  usual  me- 
thod of  propagation  is  by  planting  the  cuttings,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve one,  two,  or  three  joints  of  the  last  year,  with  a  small 
part  of  the  new.    These  are  set  out  in  regular  rows  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  Indian  corn.  The  plants  or  cuttings  are 
generally  about  two  feet  and  a-half  apart,  and  the  rows  four 
or  five  feet  wide.    The  intervals  are  kept  perfectly  clean, 
though  from  the  apparent  steriliq^  of  the  ground,  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  temptation  for  weeds  to  spring  up.     The 
first  crop  is  gathered  in  three  years,  and  the  new  shoots  re« 
moved  every  autumn,  two  or  three  being  left  upon  the  old 
stock.    These  trimmings,  instead  of  being  thrown  away,  are 
bound  up  in  faggots,  carried  to  market  on  asses,  and  sold  for 
fuel.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  manures  are  found  to  in* 
crease  the  quantity  of  wine,  but  to  vitiate  its  quality.    Wet, 
cloudy,  misty,  and  windy  weather,  are  all  injurious  to  vine- 
yards. So  is  too  much  heat  A  medium  season  produces  the 
finest  vintage. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  most  deli- 
cious grapes  for  the  table,  produce  the  most  indifferent  wines. 
The  black  morillon^  from  which  they  express  the  Burgundy, 
has,  when  eaten,  a  very  indifferent  flavour.  As  an  exception, 
however,  we  may  notice,  that  the  muscat  blanc  from  which 
the  white  Frontignac  is  made,  is  large  and  extremely  deli- 
cious. They  preserve  the  grapes  in  winter  by  hanging  them 
in  clusters  in  dry  and  shady  situations. 

Such  is  the  great  influence  of  soil  upon  the  flavour  of 
wine,  that  a  light  and  unproductive  spot  will  frequently  pro- 
duce a  far  more  profitable  crop  than  one  much  more  fertile. 
The  difference  in  wines  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  variations 
in  soil  and  situation.  Hence  the  endless  lists  placed  before 
one  by  a  wine  merchant  or  maitre  d^Hotel,  when  you  find 
yourself  perplexed  in  choosing  between  Hermitage,  St. 
George,  La  Nerthe,  &c.  &c.  There  are  said  to  be  about 
thirty  different  kinds  of  grape,  which,  varied  by  circumstances 
of  soil  and  situation,  prod^ice  almost  as  many  combinations 

as  the  alphabet. 

The  red  wines  of  this  country  arc  far  preferable  to  the 
white,  which  are  comparatively  but  litde  esteemed.  The  red 
Hermitage  of  Dauphine  is  perhaps  the  richest  wine  common- 
ly met  with,  and  costs  about  two  and  a-half  francs  the  bottle. 
Delightful  Burgundy  may  be  had  at  three  or  four  francs  the 
bottle.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicious  odour  or  bouquet 
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this  wise  exhriet,  so  delicate,  refreshing,  asd  vtvi- 
ijiiig.  The  henaiuge  too,  possesses  a  fiae  ho^oct,  but  io 
Ais  respect  nautt  yhld  to  Burguiidy,  which,  I  regret  to  say, 
can  never  be  dnmk  in  perfection  abroad,  as  its  escreme  deli- 
cacy is  impaired  by  a  sea  voyage  or  change  of  climate.  Via 
ordinaire,  or  common  wine,  is  here  even  cheaper  than  beer  or 
cider  in  our  country,  and  constitutes  the  chief  drink  of  all 
ranks  snd  conditions.  To  the  peasant  it  is  a  substitute  for 
tea,  coffee,  and  milk.  When  you  dine  at  an  ordinary,  a  full 
botdris  always  placed  beside  your  plate,  and  k  is  considered 
no  mark  of  intemperance  to  drink  the  whole,  the  charge  for 
which  is  about  five  sous.  Poor  as  this  wine  appears  to  the 
taste,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  it  produces  on  distillation  is 
surprififo^;  some  of  the  most  inferior  kinds  yielding  upwards 
oftorty  pints  out  of  the  hundred.  .  He,  therefore,  who  with 
ease  has  taken  off  his  bottle,  could  scarcely  be  convinced  that 
in  doing  so^  he  has  imbibed  at  least  half  a  pint  of  brandy.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  ardent  spirit  is  sa  qualified  in  the  fer- 
mented liquor  as  to  produce  none  of  its  violent  ei&cts,  and 
thus  those  who  live  upon  wine  arc  not  only  uncommonly 
free  from  the  vice  of  intemperance,  but  retnarkably  healthy. 
Meagre,  they  undoubtedly  are, hut  then  they  generally  attain 
a  good  old  age.  SmoUet,  who  travelled  through  this  country 
many  years  since,  entertained  somewhat-  different  opinions 
from  those  I  have  just  advanced,  and  expresses  his  surprise 
that  the  Proveofeaux  have  not  converted  their  vineyards  into 
corn-fields:  ^^  for,"  says  he,^^  they  may  boast  of  their  wine  as 
they  please,  but  that  which  is  drank  by  the  common  people^ 
not  only  here,  but  in  all  the  wine  countries  in  France,  is  nei- 
ther so  strong,  por,  in  my  opinion,  so  pleasant  to  the  taste  as 
the  small  beer  of  England.  It  must  be  owned  that  all  the 
peasants  who  have  wine  for  their  ordinary  drink,  are  of  a  di- 
minutive ^ize,  in  comparison  of  those  who  use  milk,  beer,  or 
even  water;  and  it  is  a  constant  observation,  that  when  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  wine,  the  common  people  are  always  more 
healthy,  than  in  those  seasons  when  it  abounds." 

A  word  or  two  in  conclusion  relative  to  the  preservation 
of  light  wines,  the  delicacy  of  which,  makes  this  an  art  of 
considerable  consequence.  Instead  of  putting  them  up  in 
wooden  casks  exposed  in  warm  situations,  they  keep  best  in 
glazed  earthen  vessels  placed  in  a  cool  and  close  cellar.  You. 
may  scarcely  be  able  to  suppress  a  smile  of  incredulity  when 
I  tell  you  that  the  proprietor  of  a  wine  cellar  will  not  allow 
its  doors  to  be  opened  without  first  having  consulted  the  ther- 
mometer and  barometer,  and  ascertained  the  precise  state  of 
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the  atmosphere.  Great  age,  is  not  here  the  criterion  of  good 
wine,  which  is  seldom  kept  more  than  five  or  six  years,  so 
that  Horace  who  boasts  of  his  choice  Massic,  of  the  same 
age  with  himself: — nata  mecum  consule  Manlio— woald  have 
pronounced  hermitage  equally  old,  but  sorry  stuff. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

Biography  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence* 
Fhilada* — i?.  W.  Pomeroy. — Vols,  vii,  viii,  ix,  1827. 

The  publication  of  three  more  volumes,  enables  us  to  re- 
sume our  reports  on  the  contents  of  this  important  undertak- 
ing. The  first  of  them  commences  with  a  life  of  Jefferson, 
written  seemingly  in  a  tone  of  candour,  but  evidendy  by  the 
hand  of  an  extravagant  and  indiscriminate  admirer  of  his  cha- 
racter. As  this  eminent  personage  was  still  moving  in  the 
active  scene  of  humafh  affairs,  when  the  memoir  waH  compos- 
ed, delicacy  might  have  dictated  to  the  author  the  propriety 
of  observing  some  bounds  in  his  panegyric.  This,  however, 
is  far  from  bein|^  the  fact.  His  hero  is  lauded  to  an  extent 
which  would  lead  an  ignorant  person  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  the  Ajax  Telamon  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  all  the 
other  actors  in  this  great  drama  were  but  puppets  in  his 
hands.  The  observations  which  introduce  this  elaborate  tri- 
bute of  adulation,  are  not  only  at  variance  with  truth,  but  are 
unfortunately  calculated  to  excite  feelings  arid  recollections 
in  a  large  class  of  readers,  not  the  best  fitted  for  a  favourable 
consideration  of  the  author's  labours.  He  cites  the  instance 
of  Jefferson  as  an  exception  from  the  remark,  that  no  one 
should  be  pronounced  happy  till  death  has  terminated  his  ca- 
reer. ^^  Jefferson,-'  he  says,  in  opposition  to  evidence  as  clear 
as  the  noon  tide  ray,  "descendea  into  the  vale  of  years  loved 
and  honoured;  he  enjoyed  in  life,  that  posthumous  fame  which 
is  usuall)  bestowed  only  beyond  the  tombi— he  saw  the  la- 
bours of  his  earlier  years  crowned  with  more  than  hoped  for 
success; — he  found  those  theoretic  visions  which  untried^ 
could  offer  nothing  more  than  expected  excellence^'*  (what  more 
could  be  said  of  an  untried  vision?)  "  exceeding  in  practical 
utility  their  promised  advantages;"  He  lived  in  •'  A  land 
of  dreams  with  air-built  caStles  piled;"  and  he  died  the 
sole  advocate  of  his  own  schemes,  under  the  weight  of  poig- 
nant mortification  arising  from  inability  to  discharge  his  debts. 
All  the  love  and  honour  of  his  native  state  evaporated  in  a 
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relactant  permission  to  dispose  of  his  estate  by  means  of  a 
lottery.  Thus  this  venerable  patriot,  who,  we  are  taught  to 
believe,  was  permitted  to  walk  in  Elysium  without  the  usual 
ceremony  of  passing  the  Scyx,  was  honoured  in  his  old  age 
by  being  transformed  into  a  lottery  broker.  In  this  goodly 
city  of  Philadelphia,  where,  in  former  times,  his  effigies  were 
to  be  seen  in  every  quarter,  as  ^^  the  Man  of  the  People,"  in- 
viting the  thirsty  and  the  weary  to  partake  of  ^^  entertainment 
for  man  and  horse,"  the  prodigious  sum  of  two  thousand  dol« 
lars  was  raised  to  relieve  his  necessities:  while  his  attenuated 
figure,  with  the  scroll  of  the  Peclaration  in  his  outstretched 
hamds,  was  made  to  give  place  to  Militia  Generals  and  Red 
Lions! 

To  apply  the  term  prejudice  to  the  opinions  which  were, 
and  still  are  entertained  of  Mr.  JeiFerson  by  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  best  informed  people  in  this  country,  is  an  insult 
to  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  The  anonymous  biog* 
rapher  may  plaster  his  hero  as  thick  as  he  pleases,  but  it 
mast  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  better  men,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  all  the  evidence  of  history.  This  is  not  the  time  nor 
the  place  to  discuss  so  delicate  a  topic  as  the  character  of  Jef- 
ferson, and  therefore,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  an  em- 
phatic protest  against  such  a  strain  of  fulsome  adulation  as 
this  memoir  presents. 

Jefferson  was  bom  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  in  the 
year.  1 743.  Although  he  inherited  an  ample  fortune,  he  wisely 
resolved  not  to  spend  it  in  idleness.  He  became  a  student  of 
law  under  the  celebrated  Chancellor  Wythe.  In  1766  he  took 
his  seat  at  the  bar,  and  commenced  a  short,  but  successful 
career.  In  1769  he  was  called  into  public  life  as  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  and  he  seems  never  to  have  returned  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  The  law  he  found  too  practical 
for  his  theorising  spirit.  He  married  in  1772,  and  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  was  left  a  widower  with  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  has  survived  him.  The  first  committee  of  corres- 
}  pondence,  established  by  the  colonial  legislature  in  1773, 

found  in  Mr.  Jefferson,  an  active  member.  His  ^^  Summary 
View  of  the  Uights  of  British  America,"  which  he  published 
in  1774,  is  a  forcible  and  perspicuous  remonstrance  on  the 
subject  which  then  agitated  the  country,  and  was  admirably 
fitted  for  the  crisis.  The  boldness  of  its  tone  drew  from  lord 
Dunmore  a  threat  of  prosecution  for  high  treason,  but  he  con- 
tented himself  with  an  arbitrary  dissolution  of  the  house  of 
burgesses,  of  which  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  was  a  meni- 
ber.    In  the  following  year  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
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to  draft  a  reply  to  certaui  propoftttions  submitted  to  the.  house 
by  his^  lorddiip,  aud  he  accomplished  this  task  with  mUch 
force  of  eloquence,  and  all  the  boldness  of  a  freeman. 

When  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  of  the  imm<^tal 
congress,  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  in  1775,  he,  and  his 
colleagues,  Harrison  and  Lee,  experienced  a  mark  of  confi- 
dence which  deserves  to  be  signalised.  Their  constituents 
had  no  apprehension  of  any  iuTaaioD  of  their  liberties  and 
rights^  but  they  lold  their  represeotatiTCs  that  since  they  as- 
sured them  such  was  the  feet,  they  believed  it,  and  they  pro- 
mised to  support  them  in  ev^ry  measure  which  they  might 
adopt.  This  is  a  sort  of  confidence,  which,  like  charity,  is 
honourable  to  both  parties:  and  how  much  wiser  and  nobler 
is  such  conduct,  than  the  pernicious  and  degrading  doctrine 
of  the  present  day,  which  sends  a  represenutive  to  a  delibe- 
rative assembly  hampered  by  instructions  that  leave  him 
nothing  to  do  but  shake  his  head  like  an  automaton. 

In  the  congress  of  1775,  Jefferson  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  devotion  to  the  pid>lic  cause.  He  was  placed  on 
many  of  the  most  important  committees,  and  the  task  of  draw- 
ing up  reports  was  generally  conceded  to  his  pen.  The  biog- 
rapher has  not  stated  that  the  original  motion  for  a  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  came  from  R.  H.  Lee*  This  important 
paper  is  here  inserted  as  it  was  prepared  i^  Mn  JeiHersoo,  and 
the  amendments  are  also  indicated.  A.  fac  simile  of  it  would 
be  a  proper  embeUbhment  for  this  work. 

In  1776  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  court  of 
France,  but  he  declined  the  office  from  a  belief  that  he  could 
be  employed  more  advantageously  to  the  public  service  in 
his  own  state.  From  this. period,  therefore,  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  Virginia  occupied  all  his  attention.  In  conjunction  with 
Edmund  Pendleton,  George  Wythe,  George  Mason,  and 
Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  he  revised  the  laws  of  the  state;  and 
to  their  labours,  Virginia  is  indebted  for  many  of  the  fairest 
pages  in  her  municipal  code. 

In  1779  Jefferson  succeeded  Patrick  Henry  as  governor  of 
his  native  state,  and  he  executed  the  duties  of  this  station 
with  his  usual  activity  and  energy.  In  1787  he  published 
his  ^^  Notes  on  Virginia;^'  a  work  which  excited  great  inter- 
est at  that  time.  It  has  since  feUen  so  much  out  of  notice, 
that  on  the  recent  death  of  an  eminent  bookseller  in  Phila- 
delphia, several  hundred  copies  were  found  quietly  slumber- 
ing in  his  ware-room.  He  was  appointed  a  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  France  in  1782,  but  before  he  sailed,  intelligence 
arrived  that  preliminaries  of  peace  between  Great  BriMiin 
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and  the  United  State*  had  been  straed,  and  his  mission 
becasne  umieceatafy.    In  Juiy^  1784,  however,  he  was  again 
appointed  in  that  capacity,  with  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Frank- 
lia,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Prsnice  and  other 
foreign  states*    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  smiling  at  the 
remark  of  the  biographer,  that  ^  the  features  of  Dr.  Frank* 
liii*8  character  were  eminently  supported  by  Mr.  Jefferson'' 
on  this  occasion.     Mr*  Adams  is  not  noticed,  and  the  great 
Pranilin,  it  seems,  stood  in  need  of  the  support  of  Mr.  Jef- 
fenfoa!    While  he  was  thus  employed  in  supporting  Dr. 
Franklin,  leaving  poor  Mr.  Adams  to  take  care  of  himself, 
"#«  «re  informed  that  Mr.  Jelierson  was  ^  engaged  in  many 
diplomatic  negotiations  of  considerable  importance  to  this 
countryy  thoupi  not  of  sufficient  general  interest,  to  amuse  a 
transient  reader."  This,  we  must  say,  is  rather  tdntaKzing-^ 
to  be  XxAA  that  a  matter  though  very  important,  is  not  to  be 
related  because  it  would  not  amuse  a  transient  rrader!  These 
transient  readers  are  very  much  in  the  way  of  some  of  their 
neighbours  who  seek  information.  But  that  pains-taking  gen^ 
try  may  perhaps  be  indemnified  for  their  disappointment 
about  the  rea  geata  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  settling  the  founda- 
tions of  the  intercourse  between  these  young  states  and  the 
old  countries  of  Europe,  by  reading  his  opinions  upon  the 
new  constitution  which  we  had  just  adopted.  These  had  been 
published  in  our  Port  Folio  a  few  months  before  the  publi* 
cation  of  this  volume,  and  though  they  might  not  possess 
the  attractions  of  novelty,  yet  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  they 
would  be  more  amusing  to  ^^  transient  readers,"  and  the  au** 
thor  accordingly  treats  them  with  half  a-dozen  pages  of  spe* 
culations  upon  our  great  charter,  in  preference  to  those  prac- 
tical details  which  are  so  important  in  relating  the  life  of  a 
statesman!    But  this  is  the  safest  way  for  a  blind  idolater  to 
write  the  life  of  Jefferson.     Take  his  language,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  strains  which  breathe  of  peace  and  good  will:  scan 
his  actions,  and  we  behold  a  different  character. 

In  1789  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
Our  biographer  asserts  that  all  parties  ^^  unite  in  the  candid 
acknowledgment  that  the  duties  of  this  station  were  per- 
formed with  a  prudence,  intelligence,  and  zeal,  honourable 
to  himself,  and  useful  to  his  country."  So  far  is  this  from 
being  true,  that  he  took  under  his  particular  patronage  a  paper 
called,  *^the  National  Gaaette,"  the  avowed  object  of  wlyich 
was  to  o]^se  the  administration.  Not  content  with  throw- 
ing such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  colleagues,  the  columns 
of  this  journal  teemed  with  the  grossest  slanders  against  the 
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personal  characteis  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  others  of 
that  party.  Speaking  of  these  publications  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  general  Lee,  of  Virginia,  Washington  said:— '^  I  have 
a  consolation  within  me,  of  which  no  earthly  efforts  can  de- 
prive me;  and  that  is,  that  neither  ambitious,  nor  interested 
motives  have  influenced  my  conduct.  The  arrows  ofmalevo^ 
Itnce^  therefore^  however  barbed  and  pointect^  can  never  reach 
my  most  valuable  part;  though^  whilst  I  am  up  as  a  mark^  thejf  . 
will  be  continually  aimed  at  me:  The  public  a.tion8  in  Fre- 

NEAU's  AND  BaGHe's  PAPERS  ARE  OUTRAGES  ON  COMMON  DE* 

CENCT;  and  they  progress  in  that  style  in  proportion  as  their 
pieces  are  treated  with  contempt,  and  passed  over  in  silence 
by  those,  against  whom  they  are  directed." 

On  this  passage  we  shall  not  pause  to  comment.  Wash- 
ington complaining  that  h.e  had  been  srt  up  as  a  mark  for  the 
arrows  of  malevolences!  Is  it  to  be  endured  that  Americans 
should  be  called  upon  to  sing  hosannahs  to  his  defamerf 

In  1793,  Mr.  Jefferson  finding  himself  involved  in  an  awk- 
ward predicament  between  his  official  duties  and  his  personal 
popularity — for  he  was  then  aiming  to  supplant  Washington  < 
in  the  chief  magistracy ,-f-resigncd  his  seat  in  the  cabinet.  We 
cannot  pursue  this  memoir  without  entering  into  a  wide  field 
of  political  altercation  with  the  anonymous  author,  which 
would  be  unprofitable,  and  perhaps  not  agreeable  to  all*  our 
readers.  We  protest  against  this  memoir,  as  a  perversion  of 
history  and  biography  to  the  purposes  of  party.  It  is  a  libel 
upon  that  party  which  established  the  constitution,  and  upon 
the  immortal  man  to  whose  Labours  we  are  mainly  indebted 
for  our  free  government. 

If  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Jefferson  be  offended  by  the  style 
of  our  remarks,  let  them  reflect  that  the  writer  under  obser*  • 
vation  does  not  hesitate  in  speaking  of  those  who  differ  with  • 
him  in  opinion,  respecting  the  theme  of  his  idolatry,  by  whom  • 
he  expected  his  pari'sgyric  would  be  ready  to  talk  of  their 
^^  effrontery,"  and  ^'  the  fabrications  and  assertions  of  fac* 
tion,"  &c. 

The  facts  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Jefferson  after  his  accession 
to  the  presidency,  are  so  well  known,  that  we  need  not  pur^ 
sue  the  subject  any  further.  The  style  of  this  article  is  slo- 
venly and  ^eble,  and  the  writer  is  sometimes  guilty  of  re- 
petitions which  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  Thus  at 
page  23,  we  read  that  ^^  during  the  winter"  of  1775,  when 
Jefferson  was  in  congress,  '^  his  name  appears  very  frequently 
on  the  journals  of  that  assembly,  and  we  find  him  constantly 
taking  an  active  part,  in  the  principal  matters  which  engageci 
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Its  attention.  He  was  a  member  of  various  committees,"  8cc. 
At  page  37,  the  same  statement  is  repeated,  in  almost  the 
same  words:  ^*  during  the  summer  of  this  year,  1776,  Mr. 
Jefferson  took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  and  business 
of  congress,  his  name  appears  on  the  journals  of  the  house 
very  often,  and  he  was  a  member  of  several  highly  import- 
ant comniittets."  In  another  place,  page  52,  he  writes  thus: 
*^  At  lengthy  however,  exhausted  by  her  efforts,  Virginia  ap- 
peared at  last  almost  without  tcsource.'^  Speaking  of  Mn 
Jefferson^s  departure  iruoi  the  practice  of  his  predecessors, 
of  opening  congress  by  a  personal  address,  and  substituting 
a  Me^aage^  he  says  thaL  the  advantages  ot  the  latter  mode 
^^  have  been  so  apparent  that  it  has  been  invariably  adopted 
on  every-  sub&tqxxtiut  occasion/^  page  i09. 

The  Utc  oi  Ho'jpety  which  ioilows,  is  better  written.  This 
gentltaiaii  via^  born  in  t^oston,  but  emigrated^  earl)  in  life, 
I  to  Nonh  Carolina,  where  ht  practised  law  with  success.   Al- 

though his  private  mtercst  was  often  in  collision  with  his 
public  dut),he  never  hesiuted  in  his  course,  which  was  uni- 
formly  that  of  a  firm,  disinterested,  and  zealous  patriot. 
\  It  is  suted  in  this  memoir,  that  in  case  the  British  arms 

should  succeed  in  reducing  us  to  obedience,  the  members  of 
I  congress  had  provided  for  their  own  personal  safety  by  re- 

treating to  one  of  the  French  West  India  islands,  for  which 
an  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  French  minister. 

James  Smithy  a  representative  from  Pennsylvania,  is  stated 
to  have  been  ^^  perhaps  the  most  eccentric  in  character  among" 
I  all  the  signers.     He  came  from  Ireland  at  the  age  of  ten  or 

twelve,  and  settled  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Allison,  provost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  cla^ical 
languages,  for  which  he  ever  afterwards  entertained  a  strong 
relish.  Thomas  Cookson,  of  Lancaster,  was  his  preceptor 
in  the  profession  of  law^  which  he  practised  for  many  years 
in  York.  The  commencement  of  the  Revolution  found  him 
^  advanced  in  years  to  the  age  of  at  least  fifty,  full  of  employ- 

ment, and  so  amply  blessed  by  the  gifts  of  fortune,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  him  in  such  a  struggle.  Yet  he 
embarked  in  it  with  alacrity.  He  was  the  captain  of  the  first 
volunteer  company  organized  in  Pennsylvania,  to  oppose  the 
armies  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  several  months  before  the 
battle  of  Lexington  that  he  presented  to  his  adopted  country, 
this  animating  example.  Such  an  occupation,  however,  ac- 
corded neither  with  his  age,  nor  his  previous  studies,  and  he 
soon  abandoned  it,  with  the  honorary  title  of  colonel,  for 
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less  dazzling,  though  more  important  services,  in  civil  af- 
fairs. He  was  immediately  elected  to  die  Provincial  Assem- 
bly, where  he  was,  for  several  years,  a  prominent  member. 
He  was  next  transferred  to  the  general  councils  of  the  na* 
tion,  in  which  he  proved  himself  equally  active  and  usefiiL 
After  devoting  himself  with  all  his  energ)*  to  the  great  pur- 
poses of  the  revolution,  as  long  as  the  struggle  continued, 
he  returned  to  his  professional  pursuits.  These,  he  finally  r^ 
linquished  in  the  year  1 8U0,  after  a  practice  of  sixty  years. 

Charles  Carroll^  of  Maryland^  is  the  next  person  in  this 
roll  of  ^orth.  He  waa  liberally  educated  among  the  Jesuits 
in  France,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1764,  at  the 
period  when  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  began  to  be  discus- 
sed. He  espoused  the  patriotic  side  without  hesitation,  and 
steadfastly  maintained  it  throughout  the  contest;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  directly  concerned  in  any  important 
measure. 

Thomas  Nelson^  of  Virginia,  follows.  He  was  educated  in 
England,  under  the  care  of  Porteus,  afterwards  bishop  of 
London.  His  biographer  has  recorded  that  he  rode  out  daily, 
a  servant  generally  attending  him  with  a  fowling  piece.  We 
do  not  perceive  any  importance  in  this  piece  of  intelligence; 
but  it  is  quite  as  interesting  as  certain  dull  passages  from  a 
hypocritical  message,  which  was  inflicted  upon  us  in  an  ear- 
lier part  of  the  volume.    Mr.  Nelsun  abandoned  the  fowling 
piece,  and  the  fox-chase,  the  moment  that  more  important 
duties  required  his  attention    He  was  a  member  of  the  house 
of  burgesses  in  1774,  which  was  arbitrarily  dissolved  by  lord 
Dunmore,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  assembled,  on  the 
ensiling  day,  at  a  tavern,  and  entered  into  that  celebrated  as- 
sociation, which  recommended  the  suspension  of  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Great   Britain.     Nelson  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress  in  1775,  where,  we  are  informed,  he 
was  *^  distinguished  rather  for  his  sound  judgment  and  libe- 
ral sentiments,  than  from  any  conspicuous  part  in  the  debate.'* 
Ill  health  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  this  post,  and  re- 
turn to  his  native  state.    Here,  however,  he  was  not  permit- 
ted long  to  remain  inactive.  A  British  fleet  entered  the  capes, 
and  Nelson   was   immediately  appointed  to  command  the 
troops  raised  to  repel  the  invasion.  The  fleet  is  termed  **  tre- 
mendous,'^ but  it  did  no  mischief.     Shortly  after  this,  Mn 
Nelson  was  returned  to  the  legislature,  and  we  find  him  op- 
posing the  iniquitous  act  for  the  sequestration  of  British  pro- 
perty, which  will  ever  remain  a  blot  upon  the  statute  book  of 
Virginia.  Nelson,  in  whose  breast  nothing  sordid,  or  selfish 
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could  find  a  place,  vehemeiidy  conteaded  against  this  iiqust- 

ice  and  ingratitude  to  llloee  creditors  whose  capital  had  been 

suffered  to  remain:  in  our  hnnds^and  he  concluded  an  earnest 

ezpostidation,  by  dedaring:— *^  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  re* 

jecitedi  but  whatever  be  its  fate,  by  -— ,  i  will  pay  my  debts, 

like  an  honest  man."    The  biographer  considers  this  ebuUi<» 

tioa  aa  a  ^^  nomentary  breach  of  order;'^  but  when  we  reflect 

upon  the  generous  sentiaients  and  strong  marks  of  genuine 

religion  which  invariably  characterised  this  gentleman,  we 

are  rather  disposed  to  regard  his  language  in  the  light  of  a 

soleoui  vow^  elicited  by  honest  indignation  against  fraud, 

and  a  strong  sense  of  natural  right.     Erskine^s  asseveration, 

eC  which  it  may  remind  the  reader,  has  never  appeared  to 

us  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  flourish  of  a  bar-pleader:— -a 

gtatttkood  and  revolting  blasphemy. 

At  tAis  period  the  resources  of  the  coimtry  were  so  much 
estbaasted,  that  it  was  diflBcult  to  procure  accoutrements  for 
those  who  offered  to  serve  in  the  field  as  volunteers.  To 
such,  the  purse  of  Nelson  was  open,  and  he  suffered  dearly 
for  bis  patriotism.  We  cannot  enter  further  into  the  history 
of  this  exemplary  man.  He  was  trnly,  in  the  words  of  the 
biogk-apher,  *^  the  favourite  son  of  Virginia,"  and,  what  is 
hif^er  praise,  he  was  honoured  and  esteemed  by  Washington. 
^  His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him, 
that  nature  might  stand  up,  and  say  to  all  the  world— this 
iras  a  raan»" 

Of  Joeeph  Hewea^  whose  life  concludes  this  volume,  a  very 
meagre  sketch  is  given.  He  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  in 
l750,  and,  what  is  a  litde  remarkable,  he  was  a  quaker.  To 
escape  at  once  from  savage  ferocity  and  puritanic  persecu- 
tion, his  parents. removed  to  Kingston,  New  Jersey,  and  their 
son,,  after  receiving  such  an  education  as  the  vicinity  of 
Princeton  afforded,  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
placedinacompting-house.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  removed 
to  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  soon  distinguished 
by  his  mercantile  success,  his  high  honour,  and  liberal  hos- 
pitality. He  was  among  the  foremost  in  all  those  measures 
which  the  times  called  for;  although  he  put  at  hazard  a  large 
pecuniary  stake,  which  might  have  been  protected  by  the  ig* 
noble  plea  of  a  drab  coat.  The  "  people  called  quakers*^  de- 
nounced congress  and  all  its  proceedings,  and  Hewes,  ashamed 
of  their  conduct,  broKe  off  all  communion  with  them,  and  not 
only  promoted  Warlike  measures,  but  learned  to  trip  the  light 
fantastic  toe,  in  which  he  delighted  to  indulge.  But  fond  as 
he  became  of  polite  society,  he  did  not  neglect  the  important 
Jww,  182r.— No.  391.  4 
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duties  which  the  exigences  of  that  day  exacted  from  every 
one  not  of  craven  mould*  He  was  relied  upon  in  congress  in 
cases  of  difficulty  and  responsibility,  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  assiduity  of  his  devotion  to  every  trust.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  so  completely  had  he  thrown  oflf  the  neutral  coat 
and  clad  himself  as  became  a  man,  that  he  was  charged  with 
the  fitting  out  of  the  armed  vessels  ordered  to  be  equipped 
by  congress,  and  thus  became  in  effect,  as  his  biographer  re- 
marks, the  first  secretary  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 
Various  other  services  are  enumerated  in  the  volume  before 
us,  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  detail,  but  thev  all 
tend  to  reflect  honour  upon  the  character  of  the  individual, 
and  evince  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  men  of  that 
trying  period.  He  left  a  large  fortune,  but  no  children.  His 
amenity  of  manners,  unsullied  probity,  and  devotion  to  his 
country,  entitle  his  name  to  a  conspicuous  place  in  this  im- 
perishable record. 

Hie  eighth  volume  commences  with  the  life  of  Elbrtdge 
Gerry ^  a  Marblehead  man,  of  whose  early  history  litde  has 
been  gleaned,  although  he  became  sufficiently  conspicuous, 
before  his  death.  Whether  this  be  owing  to  the  obscurity  of 
his  family,  or  want  of  proper  industry  in  his  biographer,  we 
cannot  determine,  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence.  He  was 
bom  in  1744,  and  educated  at  Harvard  University.  He  was 
destined  for  commercial  pursuits;  but  the  revolution,  which 
turned  every  thing  out  of  its  intended  track,  converted  him 
into  a  politician,  and  he  was  an  active  and  zealous  partisan 
from  his  earliest  to  his  latest  days.  In  1773  he  represented 
his  native  town  in  the  general  court,  as  it  was  called,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  He  had,  no  doubt,  established  some  charac- 
ter for  intelligence  and  firmness  before  his  election,  for  we 
find  him  plunging  into  the  midst  of  business,  as  soon  as  he 
took  his  seat,  and  co-operating  zealously  with  the  most  reso* 
lute  of  his  fellow  members.  Of  his  resolution  and  firmness, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  readily  seconded  every  measure 
which  the  intrepidity  of  John  Adams  suggested.  He  was 
elected  to  the  continental  congress  in  1776,  as  an  associate 
of  Hancock,  Paine,  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  and  served 
faithfully  on  various  subordinate  committees  until  1780, 
when  he  retired.  He  was  re-elected  in  1783,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  convention  by  which  the  present  constitution 
was  framed.  To  this  he  was  opposed,  and  thus  threw  himself 
into  the  ranks  of  that  party  which  gave  so  much  trouble  to 
the  administration  of  Washington,  and  finally  gained  the  as- 
cendancy.   He  was  selected  by  Mr.  Adams  as  an  envoy  to 
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France,  in  which  service  he  was  associated  with  chief  justice 
Marshal  and  Gen.  Pinckney.  The  insolent  conduct  of  the 
French  government  compelled  these  gentlemen  to  abandon 
their  commission,  and  demand  their  passports,  but  Mr.  Gerry 
not  being  so  tenacious  of  his  own  honour,  or  that  of  the  people 
whom  he  was  delegated  to  represent,  submitted  to  the  de- 
grading propositions  of  the  French  jacobins,  and  remained  at 
their  court*  His  conduct  was  subsequently  rewarded,  by  his 
political  friends  in  Massachusetts,  who  placed  him  in  the  gu* 
bematorial  chair,  and  from  this  period,  he  sunk  into  the  mere 
zealot  of  party,  and  his  name  is  now  immortalized  by  the 
term  Gerrymandering. 

Casaar  Rodney  is  introduced  with  a  display  of  heraldry, 
somewhat  startling  to  a  simple  republican  reader.  We  learn 
here  that  the  name'*  is  illustrious  alike  in  the  annals  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new."  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  trace  it 
back,  from  an  old  MS.  to  Maud  the  empress,  who  bestowed 
large  possessions  upon  a  certain  Rodeney  for  his  service  in 
the  wars  against  king  Stephen,  the  usurper.  We  shall  not 
fbUow  this  pedigree,  because  we  are  impatient  to  express  out 
contempt  for  this  misplaced  ostentation  in  a  volume  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  the  signers  of  that  instrument  which  em- 
phatically denounces  all  personal  distinctions. 

Caesar  Rodney,  who  must  be  the  subject  of  our  present  at- 
tention, was  bom  at  Dover,  in  Delaware,  in  1730f  and  in  the 
year  1 758,  we  find  the  descendant  of  all  the  **  de  Rodeneys"  fill- 
ing the  dignified  station  of  ^^high  sheriflfof  the  county  of  Kent," 
in  the  aforesaid  commonwealth.  From  this  humble  post,  he 
rose  to  that  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  became  a  judge  of 
the  inferior  courts,  and  at  length  took  his  seat  in  the  legisla- 
ture. Here  he  co-operated  with  his  friends,  M'Kean  and 
Read,  in  all  those  bold  and  sagacious  measures  which  the 
exigency  of  the  times  required.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
congress  of  1774,  and  subsequently  presided  over  his  native 
state  as  president.  As  a  military  officer,  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  exertions,  and  earned,  as  he  well  deserved,  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  Washington.  The  following  anecdote 
is  worth  repeating: 

The  delegates  from  the  soutbern  states,  but  especially  from  Virgfinia, 
were  remarkable,  dnriop  the  early  periods  of  the  rerolntioQ,  for  iDduigiagr 
a  sectiODal  prepossession,  not  indeed  malicionsly,  bat  often  sarcastically. 
"W  hen  it  broke  out  in  big^b  wrought  eulogies  and  preferences  to  Virginis, 
over  all  tbe  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  it  was  termed  dominionitm^ 
Among  ibe  representatives  of  that  ancient  and  really  noble  state,  there 
was  no  one  wbo  more  delighted  or  oftener  indulged  in  this  complacent  but 
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jomeirhat  mortiCyio^  species  of  prntolatioD,  than  Mr.  tlarrise^;  be  was 
lioirever,  completely  cared  of  it  by  ao  incideDt  .which  occurred,  whcR  hie 
state  iras  tbreateoed  with  an  iovasion  by  the  enemy.  He  had  freqaentlj 
displayed  the  **  aboodant  and  powerful  resonrces  of  that  meritorioas  mem- 
ber of  otir  UoiOD;''  and  altfaoa^b  he  bad  painted  them  in  coloors  brighter 
than  was  correct,  he,  no  donbt,  beliered  them  to  be  jost  When,  faCwerer, 
Che  dsknger  was  approaching,  the  picture  was  ftwad  too  glaring.  He  intnv- 
duced  a  demand  for  supplies  of  arms,  munitions  of  war  of  every  speciest 
troops,  and  assistance  of  every  kind;  and  declared  the  state  destitute  ip 
every  point  and  circumstance.  When  he  sat  down  there  was  a  momentary 
silence,  all  being  surprised  that  such  adevelopment  shonid  come  from  faini. 
Cmar  Hodney  rose  from  his  seat,  in  a  style  iiecaliar  to  him.  He  was,  at 
that  time,  an  animated  skeleton;  decorated  with  a  bandage,  fnxa  whleb 
was  suspended  the  green  silk  covering  over  one  eye,  to  hide  the  ravages 
of  his  cancer— he  was  indeed  all  spirit,  without  corporeal  tegument.  He 
was  thin,  emaciated,  and  every  way  the  antithesis  of  his  friend  Harrison; 
who  was  portly,  inclining  to  corpulency,  and  of  a  mieB,  commaading', 
tbongb  without  fierti.  Both  of  the  members  were  really  nepresentatives  of 
their  respective  states.  Rodney,  who  was  endowed,  as  we  have  mention- 
ed, with  a  natural  and  highly  amusing  vein  of  humour,  began,  with  a  cro- 
codile sympathy,  to  deplore  the  melancholy  and  prostrate  condition  of  his 
neighbouring,  extensive,  and  heretofore  ^  powerful**  state  of  Viiginia! 
But,  said  be,  in  a  voice  elevated  an  octave  higher  than  concert  pitcb; 
*<  let  her  be  of  good  cheer;  she  has  a  friend  in  need,  Delaware  will  take 
her  under  its  protection,  and  insure  her  safety.*'  Harrison  Was  astounded; 
but  joined  (for  he  relished  a  good  hit,  for  or  against  him)  in  the  laugh;  and 
the  subject  lay  over  to  another  day. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  the  Port  Fdio. 

Hope  Leslie^  or  early  times  in  the  Massachusetts.  By  the  aU' 
thor  of  Redwood,  Published  by  White^  Gedlagher^  and 
White^^Ncw  Tork.—%  vok.  12mo.  1827. 

We  opened  these  volumes  with  a  sanguine  persuasion^  thttt 
they  would  not  diminish  our  respect  for  the  author  of  Red^ 
xvood;  and  an  attentive  perusal  of  them  convinces  us  that  wc 
did  not  overrate  her  powers.  Our  countrywoman  has  estab* 
lished  her  title^  if  it  was  before  in  doubt,  to  an  elevated  name 
in  this  department  of  literature,  and  an  enviable  rank  among 
those  who  possess  the  art  of  combining  inspection  with 
amusement.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  recency  of  our 
history,  might  discourage  all  hope  of  extracting  from  its  mo- 
ral aspect  any  very  interesting  materials  for  fiction.  If  we 
ever  entertained  this  opinion,  we  should  now  be  compelled 
to  confess  our  error.  The  success  with  which  some  portions 
of  the  early  history  of  the  United  Sutes  has  been  iUustnited 
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by  Cooper^  and  by  our  Fair  Uninottm^  may  convince  the  most 
&fttidioa&,  that  the  American  tree  can  produce  under  judi- 
cious caltivation,  a  iruit  not  less  palatable  than  that  of  older 
aations.  If^  indeed,  the  planting  and  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
can  people  is  a  new  thing  in  the  civilized  world,  differing 
materially  in  outline  and  detail,  as  it  certainly  does,  from 
the  circumstances  of  any  other  community,  it  must  result, 
l^t  its  annak  may  develop  characters  of  freshness  and  in« 
terest,  for  which  the  old  world  in  its  backward,  forms  would 
afford  no  prototype. 

That  die  physical  features  of  our  immense  continent  con- 
taio  the  very  essence  of  poetry,  no  one  would  be  so  tasteless 
as  to  deny.  Our  stupendous  mountains,  and  towering  forests, 
whether  trodden  by  the  untutored  tribe,  or  submitting  to  the 
hand  of  cultivation;  our  broad  rivers,  whether  skimmed  by 
the  light  canoe,  or  bearing  on  their  waves  the  riches  of  a  pros- 
pering land,  are  surely  fitted  to  awaken  and  elevate  the  ge- 
nius diat  courts  the  scenic  muse.  The  mhterial  is  abundant; 
what  then  is  wanting,  but  the  leisure  hour,  and  the  devoted 
mind,  to  compete  with  our  brethren  who  have  led  the  way. 

In  what  manner  the  author  of  Hope  Leslie  has  availed 
herself  of  the  advantages  we  have  hinted  at,  let  us  now  exa- 
mine. 

The  ground-work  of  the  story  is  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  the  enterprising  pilgrims  who  founded  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts.  The  rigid  virtue,  and  unbending  resolution 
with  which  they  pursued  their  aim,  might  well  produce  a  pro- 
geny of  **  steady  habits."  That  such  men  as  Winthrop,  and 
others,  could  surrender  their  sterling  understandings  to  the 
evil  demon  of  fanaticism  and  cruelty,  is  a  curious  anomaly 
in  the  history  of  mind.  Our  author  says,  '^  they  were  not 
illiterate,  but  learned  and  industrious  men."  She  does  ample 
justice  to  the  purity  of  their  hearts,  while  she  exposes  their 
follies — if  we  may  use  so  gende  a  term — ^not  sarcasticaUy,  but 
uridi  pleasantry  and  truth. 

The  story  of  Hope  Leslie^  though  comprised  in  two  small 
volumes,  is  so  full  of  incidents,  and  so  skilfully  interwoven, 
that  we  should  be  carried  beyond  our  limits,  should  we  un- 
dertake to  relate  the  whole.  Our  design  is  to  excite,  not  sa- 
tisfy, the  appetite  of  our  readers,  by  a  rapid  sketch. 

y^illiani  Fletcher  was  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman, 
and  firom  his  childhood,  the  destined  husband  of  his  cousin 
Alice,  the  daughter  of  sir  William  Fletcher,  a  man  of  large 
possessions.  ^*  Of  a  serious,  reflecting,  and  enthusiastic  tem« 
per,''  the  mind  of  William  became  deeply  imbued  with  those 
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principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  distracted  the 
state  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  and  induced  many  ex« 
cellent  persons  to  abandon  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  take 
refuge  frpm  persecution  in  the  wilds  of  America,  where  reli- 
gion and  liberty  might  flourish  unmolested.  Winthrop— after- 
wards the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Elliot,  ^^  the  apostle 
of  New  England,"  were  the  chosen  friends  of  the  youth^and 
with  them  he  determined  to  cast  his  lot.    His  uncle,  abhor- 
ring the  ^'  fanaticism"  that  then  agitated  men's  minds,  pro- 
posed the  alternative,  ^^  unqualified  obedience  to  the  kingi 
and  adherence  to  the  established  church"— ror  a  relinquish- 
ment of  Alice  and  her  splendid  fortune.     Opulence  weighed 
not  a  feather  in  the  scale,  but  Alice  had  been  loved  from  his 
childhood — and  lived  in  every  fibre  of  his  heart!    Religion, 
however,  triumphed,  and  William  prepared  for  a  voyage  to 
America*     Alice  made  an  eflfort  to  accompany  her  lover — 
but  she  was  violently  torn  from  his  arms;  and  while  her  mind 
was  ytt  alienated  by  sorrow,  in  obedience  to  a  stem  parental 
command,  she  became  the  wife  of  Leslie.  The  possibility  of 
happiness,  in  his  own  way,  having  thus  vanished,  Fletcher  is 
prevailed  on  by  his  friends,  to  marry  a  ward  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp's — a  maiden  who  possessed  all  the  meek  graces  befitting 
a  dutiful  wife.     The  undisputed  supremacy  of  the  husband, 
in  those  well-ordered  days,  does  not  escape  some  pleasant  ri- 
dicule from  our  author.     The  passive  obedience,  refused  to 
the  king,  was  exacted  of  the  wife,  who  cheerfully  adopted  the 
maxim  of  mother  Eve: 

My  Author  and  Disposer,  what  thou  bidst, 
Uoai^uM  (  obe)^:  so  God  ordaios; 
God  is  thy  law;  thou  mine:  to  know  do  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge,  and  her  praise. 

Yet  it  is  not  hinted  that  those  good  husbands  exercised  their 
power,  as  power,  in  any  hands,  is  too  apt  to  be  used. 

In  1630,  Fletcher,  with  Winthrop  and  others,  emigrated  to 
Boston.  Here,  he  remained  six  >ears;  when,  partly  from  his 
love  of  retirement^  and  partly  disgusted  at  many  of  his  asso* 
ciates,  who  ^^  imposed  on  others,  those  shackles,  from  which 
they  had  just  released  themselves,  at  a  great  price,'^  he  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  on  the  dangerous  border  of  the  forest. 
After  a  few  months  Mr.  F.  was  summoned  to  Boston,  to  re- 
ceive two  daughters  of  his  beloved  Alice,  committed  to  his 
care  by  their  mother,  who  having  become  mistress  of  herself, 
and  her  fortune,  had  embarked  for  Boston,  but  died  on  the 
passage.  His  family  was  also  to  be  augmented  by  ^*  Mistress 
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Grafton,^  their  aunt,  Mr.  Craddock  their  tutor,  and  by  Ma-> 
gawioca  and  Oneco,  two  children  of  Monoaotto,  a  Pequod 
chief.  These  young  Indians  had  been  captured  in  battle— « 
were  redeeiped  by  some*  good  people  from  the  soldiers  to 
whose  lot  they  had  fal1en-^-4uid  were  now  sent  to  serve  as 
domestics,  and  be  instructed  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  family.  This 
Magawisca  is  a  rare  creature>— highly  endowed,  in  both  per- 
son and  mind;  proving  to  a  demonstration,  that  graces  and 
gifts  are  not  the  result  alone  of  education,  but  may  be  im-» 
planted  in  the  soul  of  the  savage. 

M agawisca  arrives  at  Bethel,  the  name  of  Fletcher's  resi- 
dence, while  her  brother  is  detained  to  wait  on  the  young 
Leslies,  until  the  arrival  of  their  guardian.  Having  been 
much  with  the  English,  she  had  learned  to  speak  their  lan- 
guage perfectly  well.  Her  unexceptionable  manners,  and  ele- 
vated sentiments  soon  engaged  the  full  kindness  of  her  pro- 
tectors, particularly  of  Everell,  their  eldest  son,  now  fifteen 
years  of  age — the  Indian  girl  being  about  sixteen.  These 
young  persons,  conceive  a  liking  so  warm  for  each  other,  that 
we  are  led  to  anticipate  an  union  on  the  plan  of  one  of  our 
statesmen. 

Fletcher  goes  to  Boston,  and  receives  Alice  and  Mary 
Leslie — ^now  called  Hope  and  Faitb— the  puritans  having 
baptized,  and  given  them  names  according  with  their  own 
fashions.  The  beautiful  Hope,  bearing  a  lively  resemblance 
to  his  lamented  Alice,  is  detained  by  her  guardian,  to  con- 
sole his  absence  of  some  months  from  his  family:  the  remain- 
der of  the  party  are  immediately  sent  to  his  wife. 

On  the  day  of  Fletcher's  return  to  Bethel,  when  all  was 
joy  and  exultation  in  his  dwelling,  when  every  eye  was  strain- 
ed to  catch  the  first  glance  at  the  husband,  the  father,  and 
the  friend — Mononotto,  and  two  Mohawk  warriors  appeared. 
This  chief  and  his  wife  had  always  been  friendly  to  die  En- 
glish; but  the  captivity  of  his  son  and  daughter— the  slaugh- 
ter of  other  children  with  their  innocent  mother — and  the 
ruin  of  his  whole  nation,  had  turned  the  current  of  his  feel- 
ings. Vengeance  upon  the  whites,  not  less  than  the  recovery 
of  Magawisca  and  Oneco,  had  brought  him  to  Pethel.  In 
vain  did  his  daughter  implore  his  pity.  ^'  Save  them,  save 
them,"  she  cried,  ^*  they  are  all  good — take  vengeance  on  your 
enemies— but  spare,  spare  our  friends.''  In  vain  did  the  boy 
Everell  excite  their  admiration  by  his  heroic  defence  of  his 
mother  and  her  little  ones!  the  cry  of  vengeance  alone  was 
heard — and  Mrs,  F.  and  the  infants  became  the  sacrifice. 
The  savages  then  hurried  off  before  the  alarm  could  reach 
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the  vilbge,  carrying  the  Indian  children,  together  with  Ever^ 
and  Faith  Leslie,  to  the  forests  of  Cooaecticut. 

After  detailing  the  agonies  of  the  bereaved  Fletcher,  and 
the  horror  and  grief  of  Hope,  on  th^ir  arrival  at  the  scene  of 
carnage,  onr  author  remarks:-—*^  We  hope  our  readers 
will  not  tbini  we  have  wantonly  sported  with  their  feelings, 
by  drawing  a  picture  of  calamity  that  only  exists  in  the  fie* 
titious  tale.  No--«uch  events  as  we  have  feebly  related,  were 
common  i&  our  early  annals,  and  attended  by  horrors,  that  tt 
would  be  impossible  for  the  imagination  to  exaggerate*  Not 
only  families,  but  villages  were  cut  oflF«  by  the  most  dreaded 
of  all  foes — the  ruthk-ss,  revengeful  savage.'* 

The  fugitives  were  pursued,  but  they  eluded  their  pursuers, 
though  tlu^y  were  sometimes  within  their  hearing.  The  suf«- 
ferings  of  the  young  captives,  as  they  traversed  the  moun- 
tains and  morasses,  are  described  with  the  genuine  pathos 
of  nature*  All  that  watchful  tenderness  could  do,  was  done 
by  Oaeco  and  M agawtsca. 

*<  The  former  collected  dead  leaves  from  the  little  hollows,  into  which 
they  had  been  swept  by  eddies  of  wind,  and,  with  the  addition  of  some  soft 
ferns,  he  made  a  bed  and  pillow  for  liis  little  fieiToante,  fit  for  the  repose 
of  a  wood  nymph.  The  Mohawks  regarded  tbi»labourof  love  with  favour, 
and  one  of  them  took  from  his  hoUow  girdle  some  pounded  corn,  and  mix- 
ing grains  of  maple-sugar  with  it,  gave  it  to  Oneco,  and  the  little  girl  re- 
eeive<l  it  from  him  as  pcissively  as  the  young  bird  takes  food  from  its  mo- 
ther. He  then  made  a  sylvan  cup  of  broad  leaves,  threaded  together  witb 
delicate  twigs,  and  brought  her  a  draught  of  water  from  a  fountain  that 
swelled  over  the  green  turf  and  trickled  into  the  river,  drop  by.  drop,  as 
clear  and  bright  as  crystal.  When  she  had  finished  her  primitive  repast, 
be  laid  her  on  her  leafy  bed,  covered  her  with  skins,  and  sang  her  to  sleep.'* 

Everell  was  the  care  of  his  female  friend*  She  knew  that 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  every  faculty  of  her  soul 
was  at  work,  to  obtain  a  reprieve,  or  effect  his  escape.  Arrir^ 
ed  at  the  *^  Sacrifice  Rock,"  the  noble  youth  prepared  to  die 
with  a  fortitude  beyond  his  years,  and  a  resignation  becoming 
his  christian  education.  In  obedience  to  his  relentless  tor* 
turers,  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  rock. 

^*  At  this  moment  a  sun-beam  penetrated  the  trees  that  enclosed  the  area, 
and  fell  athwart  his  brow  and  hair,  kindling  it  with  an  almost  supematn- 
lal  brightoess.  To  the  savages,  this  was  a  token  that  the  victim  was  ac- 
cepted, and  they  sent  forth  a  shout  that  rent  the  air.  Everell  bent  for- 
ward, and  pressed  his  forehead  to  the  rock.  The  chief  raised  the  deadly 
iMspon,  when  Magawisca*  springing  from  the  precipitous  side  of  the  rook, 
screamed* '*  Porb^r!"  and  interposed  her  arm.  It  was  too  late.  The- 
blow  was  levelled-^ force  and  direction  given — the  stroke  aimed  at  Eve- 
reU*8  neck,  severed  his  defender's  arm,  and  left  him  unharmed.   The  lop- 
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ped  qmTeriiicr  member  dropped  oTer  tbe  precipice  Mononotto  staggered 
and  feU  seDseleas,  aod  all  the  savages,  ottering  horrible  yells,  ru8b«i  to- 
ward tbe  fatal  %pot 

'<£kaod  back!*'  cried  Magawisca.  <«  I  bare  boaght  bis  life  with  my 
oiro.  Fly,  Brerell— oay,  speak  not,  bat  fly— thither— to  the  east!"  she 
criedy  more  vehemently. 

Evereil's  facolties  were  paralyzed  by  a  rapid  stfccessioo  of  riolent  emo- 
tions. He  was  conscioas  only  of  a  feeling  of  mingled  gratitode  and  admi- 
ration for  bis  presenrer.  He  stood  motionless  gasing  on  her.  **  I  die  in  vain 
then,"  she  cried,  in  an  accent  of  such  despair,  that  he  was  roused.  He 
threw  his  arms  around  her^  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  as  he  would  a 
.  sister  that  had  redeemed  his  life  with  her  own,  and  then  tearing  himself 
irotn  her,  be  disappeared.  No  one  offered  to  follow  him.  The  voice  of  na- 
tnre  rose  from  every  heart,  and  responding  to  the  justice  of  Magawisca's 
claim,  bade  him  '*  God  speed P*  To  all  it  seemed  that  his  deliverance  had 
been  achieved  by  miractilous  aid.  All — the  dulest  and  coldest,  paid  in- 
Toluntary  homage  to  rbe  heroic  girl,  as  if  she  were  a  superior  being, 
guided  aod  opbeJd  by  supernatural  po nrer. 

£very  thing  sbort  of  miracle  she  had  achieved.  The  moment  the  opiate 
dolled  the  senses  of  her  keeper,  she  escaped  from  tbe  but;  and  airare  tb^t^ 
if  she  attempted  to  penetrate  to  her  father  through  the  semicircular  line  of 
spectators  that  enclosed  him,  she  should  be  repulsed;  aod  probably  borne 
00  tbe  ground,  she  had  takeb  the  desperate  resolution  of  roouotiog  the 
rock,  where  only  her  approach  irould  be  unperceivcd.  She  did  not  stop  to 
ask  herself  if  it  were  possible,  but  impelled  by  a  determined  spirit,  or  ra- 
ther«  we  would  believe,  by  that  inspiration,  that  teaches  the  bird  its  un- 
known path,  and  leads  the  guat,  with  its  youog,  safely  over  the  mountain 
crags,  she  ascended  the  rock.  There  were  crevices  in  it,  but  tbey  aeemed 
scarcely  sufficient  to  support  the  eagle  with  his  grapj)liag  talon,  and  twigs 
issoing  from  the  fissures,  but  'so  slender,  that  tbey  waved  like  a  blade  of 
grass  under  the  weight  of  the  youog  birds  that  made  a  rest  on  them,  and 
yet,  such  is  tbe  power  of  love,  strooger  than  death,  that  with  these  ioade- 
quate  helps,  Magawisca  scaled  the  rock,  and  achieved  her  generous 
purpose.'* 

Our  historian  now  skips  over  seven  years,  during  which 
matters  go  on  quietly  at  Springfield.  The  tutor  Craddock 
applies  himself  devoitfly  to  the  instruction  of  Miss  Leslie* 
Mistress  Grafton  rails  at  the  puritans,  and  theit  odd  ways,  and 
daily  breaks  the  laws  against  '*^  costly  apparel;'^  while  Everell 
is  in  England,  being  polished— -as  we  say  now-a-days — re- 
membering Magawisca,  with  grateful  kdmiration,  and  Miss 
Leslie  with  a  sc:ntifment  yet  more  tender. 

In  a  little  family  excursion  among  the  rocks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethel,  ^^  Master  Craddock"  is  bitten  by  a  rat- 
tle-snake, and  cured  by  the  herbs  and  powwowing  of  an  old 
Indian  woman  named  Nelema.  Our  female  physician  is  im- 
mediately.  called  before  the  magistrates,  condemned  for  a 
witch,  and  sent  to  prison.  Hence  she  escapes'^ — no  one  knows 
how— but  no  one  excepting  Miss  Leslie,  had  any  doubts  of 
her  league  with  the  evil  one. 

That  young  lady  did  not  fall  in  with  the  gravity  of  the 
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dmefl:  her  buoyant  spirit,  her  love  of  that  liberty  .of  which 
she  h^ard  so  much,  and  her  native  good  sense  inclined  her 
sometimes  to  take  her  own  way,  in  spite  of  all  the  sage 
lectures  she  received  on  the  ^^  inferiority  of  youth.*'  Mr. 
Fletcher,  her  fond  advocate,  was  therefore  prevailed  on  -to 
commit  her  for  a  time  to  the  instructions  of  Madam  Win- 
throp,  the  governor's  most  exemplary  lady,  and  the  example 
of  her  gracious  niece,  Esther  Downing. 

Mrs.  Grafton  was  delighted  with  the  chance  of  sporting 
her  silks  and  satins,  in  Boston,  but  Hope  preferred  sporting 
herself  in  her  ffu^rdian's  untamed  domain.  Opposition,  how- 
ever, to  thQ  will  of  the  elders,  was  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion and  she  resolved  to  encounter  ^^  the  straight-laced  madam 
Winthrop,  and  her  demure  niece,*'  with  befitting  grace. 

The  visiters  had  resided  but  a  short  time  in  the  governor's 
family,  when.£verell  Fletcher  arrives  from  England,  and  at 
die  same  moment,  but  in  a  different  ship,  sir  Philip  Gardiner. 
The  former,  was  all  that  the  most  prominent  young  man  in 
a  novel  ought  to  be,  and  the  latter,  a  hypocritical  villain, 
who,  to  answer  some  sinister  ends,  had  assumed  the  habit 
and  manners  of  the  honest  pilgrims.  On  their  way  to  the 
governor's,  they  were  accidentally  met  by  the  young  ladies, 
Hope  Leslie  and  Esther  Downing— ^who,  though  unlike  in 
character,  had  kindly  mingled,  and  become  bosom  friends. 
Hope  was  delighted  with  the  meeting,  and  Esther  was 
confused.  As  it  afterwards  appeared,  the  latter  had  known  ^ 
Everell  in  England,  had  given  him  her  heart,  and  not  find- 
ing a  reciprocal  feeling,  had  lost  her  health,  and  been  sent 
to  America  for  the  benefit  of  sea  air.  Some  indications  of  a 
general  rising  amongst  the  Indians  induces  Mononotto  to 
approach  the  English  settlements.  Old.Nelema,  the  proscrib* 
ed  witch,  had  reached  his  wigwam  and  related  her  escape 
from  prison,  by  the  aid  of  Hope  Leslie,  and  her  consequent 
proipise  to  obtain  for  her  benefactress  a  sight  of  her  sister; 
She  assured  the  chief  that  the  redemption  of  her  promise 
was  necessary  to  the  success  of  their  plans.  l*o  accomplish 
this  superstition,  he  takes  Oneco  and  bis  ^*  Little  White  Bird" 
Mary  (or  Faith)  with  him.  Magawisca  could  not  be  left  be- 
hind, for  her  genius  and  courage  would  be  useful  to  his  en- 
terprise. This  noble  girl,  as  much  the  heroine  of  the  book  as 
Hope  Leslie  herself,  contrives  a  secret  meeting  with  Hope, 
and  tells  her  the  shocking  fact  that  her  sister  is  married  to 
Oneco!  but  that  she  shall  see  her;  and  the  opportunity  of  a 
party  to  a  neighbouring  island  is  to  be  embraced  for  the  in* 
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t^ndcw  of  the  sisters*  The  eveDtfui  day  arrived:  but  the  con- 
versation of  the  sbters  is  suddenly  interrupted: 

**  A  load  yell  bant  from  the  tayages;  Magairisca  caught  Mary  by  the 
anna,  and  Hope  tamiog,  perceiyed  that  a  boat  filled  with  armed  men, 
had  paased  the  projecting  point  of  land,  and  borne  in  by  the  tide,  it  in- 
stantly touched  the  beach,  «nd  in  another  instant  Magawtsca  and  Mary 
were  prisoners.  Hope  saw  the  men  were  in  the  aniform  of  the  goTernor's 
g;uaTd.  One  moment  before  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  bad  her 
aister  in  her  power;  hot  now,  the  first  impulse  of  her  generous  spirit,  was 
an  aborrence  of  her  seeming  treachery  to  her  friends.  **  Oh,*  Oneco," 
she  cried,  sprioging  towards  ^e  canoe,  **  I  did  not— indeed  I  did  not  know 
of  it"  She  had  scarcekj  uttered  the  words,  which  fell  from  her,  neither 
understood  nor  heeded,  when  Oneco  caught  hertn  his  arms,  and  shouting 
to  Magawisca  to  tell  the  English,  that  as  they  dealt  by  Mary,  so  would  he 
deal  >»y  her  sister,  he  gare  the  canoe  the  first  impulse^  and  it  shot  out  like 
an  arrow,  distancing  and  defying  pursuit" 

Old  Monoootto  had  attended  his  children,  and  waited  in 
the  canoe— a  storm  arose — he  is  struck  by  lightning^-*' Oneco 
pushes  to  an  island,  and  while  he  is  endeavouring  to  recover 
his  father,  the  distracted  Hope  jumps  into  the  canoe,  and 
after  many  perils  arrives  at  governor  Winthrop's. 

Poor  Magawisca,  mean  time,  is  thrown  into  prison,  ar- 
raigned, and  tried  as  a  conspirator  against  the  state.  £verell 
labours  for  her  acquittal,  and  sir  Philip,  whose  own  safety 
was  involved  in  the  issue,  for  her  condemnation.  But  the 
court  adjourns  without  coming  to  a  decision.  She  is  soon 
after  enabled  to  escape  by  the  contrivance  of  Hope  and  £ve- 
rell*  This  last  achievement  is  described,  with  admirable  vi- 
vacity; we  extract  a  part  of  it,  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
readers. 

"  Hope  bad  retired  to  the  study  with  Master  Cradock,  where  she  de- 
lighted her  tutor  with  her  seemingly  profound  attention  to  his  criticisms 
on  her  Italian  author  **  You  see.  Miss  Hope  Leslie,*'  he  said,  intent  on 
iUnstrating  a  difficult  passage,  ^'  the  point  here  lies  in  this,  (hat  Orlando 
hesitates  whether  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  Beatrice." 

**iifa,  stop  there.  Master  Cradock,  you  speak  an  admonition  tome. 
Yon  have  yourself  told  me,  the  Romans  believed  that  words  spoken  by 
those  ignorant  of  their  affairs,  but  applicable  to  them,  were  good  or  bad 
omeos.'' 

**  True,  true — ^you  do  honour  your  tutor  beyond  bis  deserts,  in  treasur- 
ing these  little  <0assical  notices,  that  it  hath  been  my  rare  privilege  to 
plant  in  your  mind.  But  how  were  my  words  an  admonition  to  you,  Miss 
Hope  Leslie.?*' 

*'  By  reminding  me  of  a  duty  to  a  friend  who  sadly  needs  my  help— and 
thine  too,  my  good  tutor. " 

«*  M|  help! — your  friend!    It  shall  be  as  freely  granted  as  Jonathan's 
was  to  David,  or  Orpheus'  to  Euiydice." 
'*  The  task  to  be  done,"  said  Hope,  while  she  could  not  forbear  laughing 
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ftt  Cradock'a  eompariiig  himself  to  the  matter  of  masio,  <*  is  not  very  ao* 
like  that  of  Orpheus. "  But  we  have  do  time  to  lose — put  on  your  cloak. 
Master  Cradock,  while  I  tell  Robin  what  to  say  if  we  are  inquired  for." 

'*  My  cloak!  you  forget  we  are  in  the  summer  solstice;  and  the  erenini^ 
is  somewhat  over  sultry,  so  that  even  now,  with  my  common  habiiimeotSy 
I  am  in  a  drip." 

**  So  much  the  more  need  to  guard  against  tfie  evening  air,"  said  Hopat 
who  bad  her  own  secret  and  uigent  reasons  for  insisting  on  the  cloak; 
"put  on  the  cloak,  Master  Cradock,  aud  move  quick,  and  softly,  for  I 
would  pass  out  without  notice  from  the  family." 

• 

Arrived  at  the  prison,  the  jailer  refuses  to  admit  them, 
because  they  brought  do  passport:—*^  Why,*'  said  Bamaby, 
*^  I  could  not  let  in  the  Idng,  if  he  were  to  come  from  his 
throne — the  king  truly,  he  is  but  as  his  subjects  now;  but  if 
the  first  parliament  man,  were  to  come  here,  I  could  not  let 
him  in  without  a  permit  from  the  governor."  Hope's  win- 
ning words,  however,  overcame  his  scruples,  and  the  plotters 
obtain  entrance  to  Magawisca. 

'*  Hope,  quick  as  she  was  in  invention  and  action^  felt  that  slie  had  a  very 
brief  space  to  effect  her  purposed  arrangements,  and  while  she  hesitated 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  beginning,  Cradock,  who  nothing  doubted  he  had 
been  brought  hither  as  a  ghostly  teacher,  asked  whether  **  he  should  com* 
mence  with  prayer  or  eabortatioo?** 

**  Neither^^neither,  Master  Cradock — do  just  as  I  bid  you;  you  will  not 
hesitate  to  help  a  fellow  creature  out  of  deep,  unmeriteid  distress?"  this 
was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  half  inquiry  and  half  assertion,  that  enforced  by 
Hope's  earnest  imploring  manner,  quickened  Cradock's  slow  apprehen- 
sion. She  perceived  the  light  was  dawning  on  his  mind,  and  she  turned 
from  him  to  Magawisca:  ''  Magawisca,"  she  said,  stoopinr  over  her, 
'*  rouse  yourself— trust  me — 1  have  come  to  release  you."  ^e  made  no 
reply,  nor  movement:  '*  Oh!  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose  Magawisca, 
listen  to  me-— speak  to  me." 

'*  Thou  didst  once  deceive  and  betray  me,  Hope  Leslie,"  she  replied, 
without  raising  her  head. 

Hope  concisely  explained  the  secret  machinations  of  sir  Philip,  by 
which  she  had  been  made  the  unconscious  and  innocent  instratnent  of  be- 
trayfng  her.  *<  Then,  Hope  Leslie,"  she  exclaimed,  rising  from  her  ab- 
ject seat,  and  throwing  off  her  blanket, ''  thy  soul  is  uostain^,  and  Everell 
Fletcher's  truth  will  not  be  linked  to  falsehood." 

Hope  would  have  explained  that  her  destiny  and  Everell's  were  not  to 
be  interwoven,  but  she  had  neither  time  nor  heart  for  it  **  Yon  are  too 
generous,  Magawisca,"  she  said,  in  a  tremulous  tone,  ^*  to  think  of  any  one 
but  yourself^  now — we  have  not  a  breath  to  lose — take  this  ribbon,"  and 
she  untied  her  sash;  *'  bind  your  hair  tight  with  it,  so  that  you  can  draw 
Master  Cradock's  wig  over  your  head— you  must  exchange  dresses  with 
him." 

"  Nay,  Hope  Leslie,  I  cannot  leave  another  in  my  net," 

**  You  must  not  hesitate,  Magawisca— you  will  be  freed-<-he  runs  no 

risk,  will  sufiier  no  harm— Everell  awaits  you — speed,  I  pray  yon."    Bbe 

turned  to  Cradock,  **  now,  my  good  tutor,"  she  said,  in  her  most  persnanve 

tones,  *(  lend  me  your  aid,  quickly— Magawisca  must  hare  the  loan  of 
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5CM1T  wi(»  haty  booU,  and  cloak,  and  yon  mast  sit  down  there  oo  her  bed, 
and  let  ve  wrap  you  in  her  blaoket.'* 

Cradocfc  retreated  to  the.  wall,  planted  himself  against  it,  shat  his  eyes, 
aad  corered  his  ears  with  hit  hands,  that  temptation  might,  at  every  en- 
tiaoce,  be  quite  shut  out.  **  Ob!  I  scruple,  I  scruple,"  he  articulated  in  a 
Toioe  of  the  deepest  distress. 

^  Scrapie  not^  dear  Master  Crado^k,"  replied  Hope,  palling  down  one 
of  bis  bands,  and  holding  it  between  both  hers,  *'  no  harm  can,  no  harm 
aball  befall  yoo." 

«« Think  not,  sweet  Mist  Hope,  it's  for  the  perishing  body  I  am  thbught- 
lul;  for  thy  sake  I  would  bare  my  neck  to  the  slayer;  to  thy  least  wish  I 
would  give  the  remnant  of  my  dajs;  but  I  scruple  if  it  be  lawful  for  a 
cbnstian  man  to  lend  this  aid  to  an  idolater."   * 

*'  Oh!  is  that  aU?  we  have  no  time  to  answer  such  scruples  now,  but  to- 
morrow. Master  Cradock,  I  will  show  you  that  you  greatly  err;"  and  as  die 
■aid  tbis,  she  proceeded,  without  any  further  ceremony,  to  devest  the  old 
mao  of  bis  wig,  which  she  very  carefully  adjusted  on  Magawisca's  head. 
Both  parties  were  passive  in  her  hands,  Magawisca  not  seeming  to  relish 
mncb  better  than  Cradock,  the  folse  character  she  was  assuming.  Suck 
was  Cradock  *8  habitual  deference  to  his  yooog  mistress,  that  it  was  mo- 
rally impossible  for  him  to  make  any  physical  resistance  to  her  movements: 
but  neither  bis  conscience,  nor  his  apprehensions  for  her,  would  permit 
bim  to  be  silent  when  he  felt  a  conviction  that  she  was  doing,  and  he  was 
sqflbring,  an  act  that  was  a  plain  transgression  of  a  holy  law. 

**  Stay  thy  hand,"  he  said,  in  a  beseeehiog  voice,  *'  and  let  not  thy  feet 
mcve  so  swiftly  to  destruction. '' 

**  Just  raise  your  foot,  while  I  draw  off  this  boot,  Master  Cradock." 
He  mechanically  obeyed,  but  at  the  same  time  continued  his  admoni- 
tion:   ''  Was  not  Jehosbaphat  reproved  of  Micaiah  the  prophet,  for  going 
down  to  the  help  of  Ababi" 

**  How  the  other  foot,  Master  Cradock — there,  that  will  do  Draw  them 
on,  Megawisca,  right  over  your  moccasins— quick,  I  beseech  you." 

**  Was  not  the  good  king  Josiah  reproved  in  the  matter  of  Pharaoh-ne- 
choh?" 

**  Oh,  Magawisca!  how  shall  I  ever  make  your  slender  shouMers  and 
straight  back  look  any  thing  like  Master  Crqdock's  broad,  round  sboul- 
dersl  One  glance  of  Barnaby's  dim  old  eyes  will  detect  jou.  Ah!  this 
will  do— I  will  bind  the  pillow  on  with  the  sheet."  While  she  was  utter- 
ing the  device,  she  accomplished  it.  She  then  threw  MagawiscaV  mantle 
over  her  expanded  shoulders,  and  Cradock *8  cloak  over  all;  and,  finally, 
the  wig  was  eormonnted  by  the  old  man's  steeple  crowned  bat.  *'  Now," 
abe  said,  almost  screammg  with  joy  at  the  transformation  so  suddenly  ef- 
fected, *'  now,  Magawisca,  all  depends  on  yourself:  if  )0u  will  but  contrive 
to  screen  your  face,  and  shuffle  a  little  in  your  ^^ait,  all  will  go  well." 

The  hope  of  liberty *-of  deliverance  from  her  galling  imprisonment— of 
eioape  beyond  the  power  and  dominion  of  her  enemies,  bad  now  t^ken  full 
possession  of  Magawisca;  and  the  thought  that  she  should  owe  her  release 
to  Everell  and  to  Hope,  who  in  her  imagination  was  identified  with  bim, 
filled  her  with  emotions  of  joy,  resembling  those  a  saint  may  feel,  when 
she  sees  in  vision  the  ministering  angels  sent  to  set  her  free  from  her 
eartiily  prison;  "  1  will  do  all  thou  shalt  command  me,  Hope  Leslie;  thou 
art  indeed  a  spirit  of  lights  and  love,  and  beauty." 

**  True,  true,  true,"  cried  Cradock,  losing,  in  the  instincts  of  his  affec- 
tioo^  the  ot>positioo  be  had  so  valorously  maintained,  and  his  feelings 
flowing  bock  into  their  accustomed  channel,  "  Thou  woman  in  man's  at- 
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tire,  it  is  g^iren  to  tbee  to  utter  troth.  e?ei»  as  of  old,  lyioff  oreolei  w«n 
wool  to  speak  words  of  propbecj." 

Hope  had  Dot,  as  may  be  imai^Dcd,  stood  still  to  listen  to  this  Xong  sen- 
tence, ottered  in  her  tutor's  deliberate,  eutreooup^  manner,  bat  in  the 
meanwhile  she  had,  with  an  almost  supernatural  celerity  of  moTement,  ar- 
ranged every  thing  to  present  the  same  aspect  as  when  Barnaby  first 
opened  the  door  of  the  dungeon.  She  dn*  w  Cnulook  to  the  bed,  seated  him 
there,  and  wrapped  the  blanket  about  him  as  it  bad  enveloped  Magawisca. 
^<Oh!  I  bear  Barnaby,"  she  exdauned; ''  dear  Master  Cradock,  sit  a  lit- 
tle straigfater— there — that  will  do — turn  a  little  more  side-wiae»  you  will 
not  look  so  broad^thero — that  's  better.*' 

**  Miss  Rope  Leslie,  ye  hare  perverted  the  simple-minded.'' 

**  Say  not  another  word;  Master  Cradock;  pray  do  not  breathe  so  like 
a  trumpet;  ah,  I  see  it  is  my  fault"  She  re  adjust^  the  blanket,  which  she 
had  drawn  so  close  over  the.  unresisting  creature's  face  as  almost  to  sudfo* 
cate  him.  *'Now,  Magawisca,^it  down  on  this  stool— your  back  to  the 
door,  close  to  Master  Cradock,  as  if  yon  were  talking  #ith  him."  AH  was 
now  arranged  to  her  mind,  and  she  spent  the  remaining  half  instant  ia 
whispering  consolations  to  Cradock:  **  Do  not  let  your  heart  fail  you,  my 
good  kind  tutor — ip  one  hour  you  shall  be  relieved.''  Cradock  would 
have  again  explained  that  he  was  regardless  of  any  personal  risk,  but  she 
interrupted  him:  **  Nay,  you  need  not  speak;  I  know  that  is  not  your  pre* 
sent  care,  but  do  not  be  troubled;  we  are  commanded  to  do  good  to  all— 
the  rain  falleth  on  the  just  and  the  unjust— and  if  we  are  to  help  our  ene? 
my's  ox  out  of  the  pit,  much  more  our  enemy.  This  best  of  all  thy  kind 
services  shall  be  requited.  1  will  be  a  child  to  thy  old  age— hush— there'  a 
Barnaby." 

She  moved  a  few  steps  from  the  parties,  and  when  the  gaoler  opeoed 
the  door,  she  appeared  to  be  awaiting  him:  '*  Just  in  season,  good  Master 
Tuttle;  my  tutor  has  nothing  more  to  say,  and  I  am  as  impatient  to  go,  as 
you  are  to  have  me  gone." 

*<  It  is  only  for  your  own  sake  that  I  km  impatient.  Miss  Hope;  let  us 
make  all  haste  out."  He  took  up  the  lamp  which  he  had  left  in  the  cell, 
trimmed  it,  and  raised  the  wick,  that  it  might  better  serve  to  guide  them 
through  the  dark  passage. 

Hope  was  alarmed  by  the  suddeu  increase  of  light-*^*  lend  me  the  lamp, 
Barnaby,"  she  said,  **  to  look  for  my  glove*-where  can  I  have  dropped 
it^  It  must  be  somewhere  about  here.  I  shall  find  it  in  a  minute.  Master 
Cradock,  }ou  bad  l>estgo  ou  while  I  am  looltiog." 

Magawisca  obeyed  the  hint,  while  Hope  in  her  pretended  search,  so 
skilfully  managed  the  light,  that  not  a  ray  of  it  touched  MagaWisca's  Aboe: 
She  had  passed  Barnaby — Hope  thought  the  worst  danger  escaped.  '*  Ah, 
here  it  is,"  she  said,  and  by  way  of  precaution,  she  added,  in  the  most 
careless  tone  she  could  assume,  '*  I  will  carry  the  lamp  for  you,  Barnaby.'* 

*^  No,  no.  thank  you.  Miss  Leslie,  I  always  like  to  carry  the  light  my- 
self; and  besides,  I  must  take  a  good  look  at  you  both  before  I  lock  the 
door.  It  is  a  rule  I  always  obseri^e  in  such  cases,  lest  I  should  be  left  to 
*  brood  the  eggs  the  fox  has  sucked."  It  is  a  prudent  rule  I  assure  you, 
ahrays  to  be  sure  you  take  out  the  same  you  let  in.  Here,  Master  Cra- 
dock, turn  roond«  if  you  please,  to  the  light,  just  for  form's  sake." 

Magawiscu  had  advanced  several  steps  into  the  passage,  and  Hope's  first 
impulse  was  to  scream  to  her  to  run,  but  a  second,  and  happier  tbouglit 
prevailed,  and  taking  her  shawl,  which  was  hanging  negligently  over  her 
arm,  she  contrived  in  throwing  it  over  her  head,  to  sweep  it  across  Bar* 
naby's  lamp,  in  such  a  way  as  to  extinguish  the  light  beyond  the  possible 
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lily  of  recorery,  as  Boraaby  pnnred,  by  raioly  trying  to  blovr  it  again 
into  a  flame. 

**  Do  Dot  pot  yoonelf  to  any  farther  trouble  about  it,  Bariiaby,  it  was 
all  my  fialt;  but  it  matters  not,  yon  know  the  way— just  give  me  yoar 
arm,  and  Master  Cradock  can  take  hold  of  my  shawl,  and  we  shall  grope 
thioagh  this  passage  witbont  any  difficulty.'" 

Barnaby  arranged  himself  as  she  suggested,  and  then  hoping  her  sudden 
ootioo  bad  broken  the  chain  of  his  thong hts,  and  determined  he  should 
iMitbave  time  to  resume  it,  she  said,-—*'  When  you  write  to  Ruth,  Bar- 
naby, be  sure  yon  commend  me  kindly  to  hen  uid  teil  her,  that  I  have 
done  the  baby  linen  I  promised  her,  and  that  I  hope  little  Barnaby  will 
pro^e  as  good  a  man  is  his  grandfather." 

**  Ob,  thank  ye,  Miss  Hope,  I  trost,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  much 
better;  but  tbey  do  say,"  added  the  old  man,  with  a  natural  ancestral 
csoiaplaceDcy,  *'  tbey  do  say  he  favours  me;  he  *s  got  the  true  Tattle  chin, 
tbe  liute  dogr 

**  Yon  cannot  tell  yet  whether  be  is  gifted  in  psalmody,  Barnaby?*' 

*'l/a.  Miss  Hope,  yoo  must  mean  to  joke.  Why  little  Barnaby  is  not 
fire  weeks  old  till  next  Wednesday  morning,  half  past  three  o*clock.  But 
I  'm  sure  be  will  takci  to  psalmody  as  if  I  knew;  there  never  iras  a  Tuttle 
that  did  not'' 

Oar  heroine  thus  happily  succeeded  in  beguiling  the  way  to  the  top  of 
die  staircase,  where  a  passage  diverged  to  the  outer  door,  and  there  with  * 
many  thanks,  and  assurances  of  future  gratitude,  she  bade  Barnaby  good 
night,  and  anticipating  any  observation  ho  might  make  of  Cradock's  si- 
lence, she  said,  **  my  tutor  seems  to  have  fallen  into  ooe  of  his  reveries; 
but  never  mind,  another  time  he  will  remember  to  greet  and  thank  you." 

Barnaby  was  taming  away  from  tbe  door,  when  he  recollected  that  tbe 
sodden  extinction  of  tbe  candle  bad  prevented  his  intended  professional 
inspectioa.  ^*  Miss  Hope  Leslie,''  he  cried,  '-^  be  so  good  as  to  stay  one 
moment,  while  I  get  a  light;  the  night  is  so  murky  that  1  cannot  see,  even 
here,  the  lineaments  of  Ma»ter  Cradock 's  complexion." 

**  Pshaw,  Barnaby,  for  mercy's  sake  do  not  detain  us  now  for  such  an 
idle  ceremony ;  yoo  tee  the  tineamenti  of  that  form,  1  think;  we  Oiust  have 
been  witches  iij^leed,  to  have  transformed  Magawisoa's  slender  person 
into  that  enormous  bulk;  but  one  sense  is  as  good  as  anothrr— speak, 
Master  Cradock,"  she  added,  relying  on  Magawiscst's  discretion.  **  Oh, 
be  is  in  one  of  hie  silent  fits,  and  a  stroke  of  lightning  would  scarcely  bring 
a  sound  from  him,  so  good  night,  Barnaby,"  she  concluded,  gently  putting 
him  back  and  shutting  the  door. 

*  It  is  marvellous,'  thought  Barnaby,  as  he  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  re- 
linquishing the  letter  of  bis  duty, '  how  this  young  creature  spins  me  round, 
at  ber  will,  like  a  top.     I  think  she  keeps  the  key  to  all  hearts. "« 

With  this  natural  reflection  he  retired  to  rest,  without  taking  tUe  trou- 
ble to  return  to  the  dungeon,  which  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  really 
fdt  one  apprehension  of  the  fraud  that  had  been  there  perpetrated. 

At  tbe  instant  the  prison  door  was  closed,  Magawisca  devested  herself 
of  ber  hideous  disguise,  and  proceeded  on  with  Hope,  to  the  place  where 
Everell  was  awaiting  them,  with  the  necessary  means  to  transport  her  be- 
yond the  danger  of  pursuits  But  while  our  heroine  is  hastening  onward, 
with  a  bounding  step  and  exulting  heart,  we  must  acquaint  our  readers 
with  the  cruel  conspiracy  that  was  maturing  against  her." 

Whilst  all  these  operations  were  in  progress,  the  mutual 
attachment  of  Everell  and  Hope,  which  had  been  formed  in 
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childhoodi  was  maturing  in  strength  and  permaneucy.  But 
all  the  rulers,  except  the  elder  Fletcher,  were  anxious  to  mo- 
derate the  vivacity  of  the  young  man  by  an  union  with  Miss 
Downing.  A  contract  was  at  length  effected  by  the  myste- 
rious conduct  of  Hope,  in  the  pursuit  of  her  benevolent 
schemes—- by  the  machinations  of  sir  Philip,  her  rejected 
lover — and  by  the  part  which  she  had  taken  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  her  friend,  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own. 

Jennet,  an  officious,  prating  servant,  overhearing  a  con- 
sultation between  Everell  and  Hope,  about  the  liberation  of 
Magawisca,  communicates  it  to  the  baronet,  who  eagerly 
seizes  the  proposed  opportunity  of  finding  Miss  Leslie  at  a 
late  hour,  in  the  street  with  her  Indian  proteg6,  to  bear  her 
off  to  England;  not  doubting  but  time  would  work  a  revolu- 
.  tion  in  his  favour,  and  the  lady,  and  her  wealth,  become  his 
own.  The  ship,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  laid  at  anchor  in 
the  bay — his  accom'plices  were  secured,  and  every  thing  look- 
ed promising;  but  unluckil)  for  him  on  the  night  appointed 
for  the  double  enterprise,  Oneco,  disguised  as  a  poor  sailor^ 
got  access  to  the  government  house,  where  his  wife  had  been 
lodged,  and  humanely  treated — and  carried  her  off,  together 
with  the  tattling  Jennet,  who  came  in  their  way,  and  could 
not  otherwise  be  disposed  of,  without  discovering  their  flight. 
The  party  were  met  by  sir  Philip's  gang,  and  poor  Jennet, 
whose  head  was  closely  tied  up  in  her  shawly  was  mistaken 
for  Miss  Leslie,  and  borne  off  to  the  vessel,  where  the  baro- 
net received  her. 

<*Ob  forgiye— fqrgive,"  ivhispered  sir  Philip,  *'  this  liorrible— Decenary 
outrage.  Lean  on  ore,  I  n^ill  conduct  you  away  ftrom  tlftse  wretches— « 
room  is  prepared  for'  you— ^oaa  shall  atteod  you— you  are  queen,  here— - 
yoQ  commaod  us  all*  Foi^ive—forgive — and  fear  nothing.  1  will  not  rs- 
iDOTe  5 our  skreeo  till  you  are  beyood  the  lawless  gaze  of  these  fellows-r 
here,  Boslio!"  be  called,  for  be  still  kept  up  the  farce  of  Rosa's  disguise 
in  the  presence  of  the  sbip'^  company,  *^  here  Roslinl— take  the  lamp, 
and  follow  me.". 

Kosatobeyed^  her  bosom  heaving  with  stnii^gling  emotions,  and  her  hand 
trembling  so  that  she  oould  scarcely  hold  the  iamp.  **  Bear  the  light  op, 
and  more  steadily,  Roslip.  Nay,  m}  beloved— -adored  mistress*  do  not 
falter;  hasten  forward— >in  one  mirfute  more  we  shall  be  below,  in  your 
own  domain,  where  you  may  admit  or  exclude  me  at  pleasure.  Do  not 
struggle  thus— you  have  driven  me  to  this  violence-i-you  must  foiigive  the 
madness  you  have  caused.     I  am  your  slave  for  life." 

They  had  just  passed  down  (he  steps  that  served  as  a  companion  way, 
when  sir  Philip  observed  on  his  right  band,  an  uncovered  barrel  of  gun* 
powder.  It  had  beeti  left  in  thift  exposed  situation  by  a  careless  felloir, 
intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  fire-arms  for  the  expedition  to  the 
town.  *'  Have  a  care,"  cried  sir  Philip  to  Rosa,  who  was  just  coming  down 
the  stairs:  «  stay  where  you  are— do  not  approach  that  gunpowder  with 
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the  light"  He  heuti  a  fooUtep  abore.  *'  Here,  friend/'  he  called,  "  lend 
US  a  hand;  come  down  and  corer  this  povrder.  We  cannot  diicreetlj  nioTC 
an  inch."  The  footsteps  ceased,  but  there  was  no  reply  tu  the  call.  *'  I 
cannot  leare  Miss  Leslie,*'  continued  sir  Philip,  **  she  leans  on  roe  is  if 
she  were  faintfog^*  Set  down  your  lamp,  Rosa,  and  come  yourself,  and 
corer  the  barrel." 

Roea  did  not  set  down  the  lamp,  but  moTed  forward  one  or  two  steps 
with  it  in  her  hand,  and  then  paused.  She  seemed  revolring^  some  dreadful 
parpose  in  her  mind.  Her  eyes  gplanc^  wildly  from  sir  Philip  to  his  help- 
less Tictira^-tbeD  she  groaned  aloud,  and  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  head 
SM  if  it  were  bursting. 

Sir  Philip  did  not  obserre  her— he  was  intent  upon  his  companion. 
*«  She  is  certainly  fainting,"  he  said»  "  it  is  the  close  air  and  this  cursed 
shawl."  He  attempted  to  reroore  it,  but  the  knot  hj  which  it  was 
tied  baffled  bis  shilU  and  be  again  shouted  to  Rosa,  '*  Why  do  yon  not 
obey  mel  Miss  Leslie  is  suffocating — set  down  the  lamp,  I  say,  and  call 
assistance.  Damnation!"  he  screamed,  **  what  means  the  girl'"  as  Rosa 
laede  one  desperate  leap  forward,  apd  shrieking,  **  it  cannot  be  worse  for 
aayof  us!"  threw  the  lamp  into  the  barrel. 

Tlie  esplosioo  was  instantftneoos — the  hapless,  pitiable  girl— her  guilty 
destiejer^hts  victiro^tbe  crew — the  vessel,  rent  to  fragments,  were 
httrled  into  the  air,  and  soon  engulfed  in  the  waves." 

« 

The  story  concludes  with  the  marriage  of  the  heroine  to 
Everell  Fletchen  Miss  Downing  having  magnanimously  re- 
signed him  to  the  woman  he  preferred,  and  departed  without 
the  trial  of  leave-taking,  to  England. 

This  very  interesting  tale,  is  not  written  in  the  straight* 
forward  manner,  in  which  we  have  given  the  abstract.  The 
incidents  are  numerous  and  affecting,  and  so  skilfully  involved 
that  we  seldom  anticipate  the  result.  The  language  is  sprightly 
and  unaffected — and  the  characters  illustrate  the  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  accounts  which  have  reached  our  day. 
We  are  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  verity  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  Indian  habits  and  idioms.  As  far  as  we  are  ena- 
bled to  say,  our  author  has  been  more  successful  in  this 
part  of  her  work,  than  some  preceding  writers.  Miss  S* 
does  not  claim  verisimilitude  for  the  towering  Magawisca: 
she  says,  she  has  confined  herself  ^*  not  to  the  actual,  but 
the  possible.''  She  is  a  fine  poetical  figure.  It  is  admitted, 
by  the  accomplished  writer,  that  *^  a  slight  variation  has  been 
allowed  in  the  chronology  of  the  Pequod  war."  We  will 
take  this  occasion  to  notice  in  her,  and  several  others,  who 
have  committed  the  same  anachronism— 4i  *^  variation  in  the 
chronology"  of  costume.  Shawls  were  not  known  in  Ame- 
rice,  until  subsequent  to  the  revolution — ^nor,  we  believe,  in 
England,  even,  until  about  that  period.  Let  our  antiquarians 
wrap  their  matrons  in  a  long  scarlet  broad  cloth  cloak,  and 
the  **  sylph-like  forms"  of  their  heroines,  in  a  cloak  or  manllc 
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of  silk  or  satin,  and  we  shall  recognise  what  we  have  oar« 
selves  seen. 

These  volumes  evince  a  very  commendable  industry  in  the 
author  in  tracing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  olden 
time  of  our  young  nation.  Her  style  improves,  and  her  writ^ 
ines  invariably  show  that  her  pen  is  iruided  by  good  sense 
and  virtuous  feelings.  Many  passages  m  Hope  Leslie  are  ex- 
tremely well  written.  The  delivery  of  Magawisca  froin  the 
prison  is  incomparable. 


Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Persian  Provinces  on  the 
Southern  Banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea.     With  an  Appendix^ 
containing'  short  Notices  on  the  Geologic  and  Commerce  of 
Persia.     By  J.  B.  Phaser.     London,  1826,  4to,  pp.  384. 

This  is  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Eraser's  Travels  in  Persia 
wh?ch  we  were  promised  in  his "  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
into  Khorassan.*'  The  aqthor  justly  observes  of  the  present 
work,  that  it  ^*^  consists  more  of  peraonal  adventures,  and 
dwells  less  on  sta^stical  and  historical  details,"  than  the  pre- 
ceding, although  he  admits  that  the  parts  of  Persia  it  relates 
to  are  *^  very  little  known."  For  the  reasons  he  has  furnished, 
namely,  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  narrative  is  con- 
sumed in  relations,  occasionally  somewhat  tedious,  of  his 
personal  adventures,  and  that  we  miss  those  particulars  re- 
specting the  features  of  a  country,  ^^little  known,"  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  people,  &c.  which  constitute  the  chief 
sources  of  the  gratification  derived  from  the  perusal  of  his 
previous  works,  the  present  volume  is  comparatively  deficient 
in  interest. 

He  arrived  at  Astrabad,  situated  at  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  sixth  of  April,  1822,  and  quitted 
it  on  the  fifteenth.  Astrabad. was  built  in  the  eighth  century; 
its  extent  was  once  considerable;  at  present  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  in  ruins.  Its  appearance  differs  from  that  of  the 
southern  and  more  elevated  provinces  of  Persia.  It  is  closely 
surrounded  by  thicket  or  forest,  and  the  gardens  which  ap- 
pear within  the  walls  increase  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
houses,  which  are  chiefly  of  wood,  constructed  in  a  style  of 
architecture  rather  Indian  than  Persian.  All  the  streets  are 
well  paved  with  stone,  and  have  regular  drains  to  carry  oft* 
the  water,  which,  in  most  other  Persian  cities,  stagnates  in 
pools,  or  destroys  the  streets  in  its  course.  This  peculiar  ad- 
vantage the  people  of  Astrabad  owe  to  Shah  Abbas  (who 
also  made  the  great  causeway  through  Mazunderan)}  and 
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tbey  are  so  sensible  of  its  value,  that  they  keep  the  pavement 
in  good  repair;  whereby  Astrabad  exhibits  a  singular  air  of 
eonfert  and  cleanliness.  TTie  causeway  referred  to  extends 
from  Kiskat,  in  the  western  part  of  ( iheelao^  to  the  foot  of 
a  pass  east  of  Astrabad,  leading  to  Bostam,  and  from  the  top 
of  that  pass  along  the  valley  of  Mey  Omeid  and  Jah  Jerm, 
to  a  poiDt  near  Chtnnaran,  in  the  valley  of  Khoordiatan,  about 
forty-five  miles  from  Mushed.  It  was  formed  by  filling  a 
deep  treoch  with  gravel  and  small  stones,  laying  thereon  a 
superstructure  of  larger  stones  compactly  built  together.  Mr. 
Fraser  ^contrary  to  other  authorities^  calculates  its  original 
breadth  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  only,  and  in  some  places  not 
more  than  ten. 

Ashruff,  once  the  magnificent  abode  of  Shah  Abbas,  is 
now  a  scene  of  riitns,  which  are  subject  to  daily  dilapidation; 
mean  parsimony  withholds  the  court  from  expending  the 
smallest  sum  for  the  repair  of  the  buildings,  and  the  splendid 
tiles  and  marble  slabs,  brought  at  a  vast  expense  from  dis- 
tant quarries,  are  carried  off  by  any  one  who  thinks  proper 
to  do  so,  and  applied  to  his  own  use.  The  town  of  Ashruff, 
which,  tradition  states,  included  within  its  wails  three  hun- 
dred baths,  besides  other  public  buildings,  and  a  population 
in  proportion,  now  contains  only  five  hundred  housesi  thinly 
scattered  through  an  extensive  jungle. 

At  Ashruff,  our  traveller  found  his  guide  and  companion, 
Meerza  Abdool  Rezak,  so  far  gone  in  a  species  of  melan- 
choly, occasioned  by  compunction  of  mind  at  associating  and 
especially  eating  with  a  Kaffer,  that  argument  ^though  he 
was  a  man  of  some  sense^  and  ridicule  were  equally  ineffi- 
cacious in  dispelling  it,  and  they  agreed  to  part  at  Saree,  for 
which  place  they  started  on  the  twentieth  of  April.  They  pro- 
ceeded along  the  causeway,  which,  from  Nica,*\both  through 
the  cultivated  ground  and  forest,  resembled  a  well-metaled 
English  road,  being  raised  in  the  middle,  and  having  hollows 
or  drains  along  the  sides."     On  their  arrival  at  Saree,  they 
were  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  Nazir,  or  superintendent  of 
the  household,  to  Mahomed   Koolee   Meerza,  one  of  the 
king's  sons,  and  governor  of  Mazunderan.     As  this  house 
was  remarkable  for  its  neatness,  and  is  described  by  the  au- 
thor as  ^one  of  the  neatest  and  most  comfortable  he  had 
ever  seen  in  Persia,"  we  shall  give  his  description  of  it,  as 
a  specimen  of  Persian  taste  and  comfort: — 

The  boMe,  io  so  far  as  met  the  eye,  i?08  good,  comfortable,  and  clean; 
and  the  rooms  of  reception  were  neat  and  even  ele^nt.  The  walls  were 
nicely  plastered,  and  adamed  with  deFices  in  stacco,  the  windows  were 
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cured  and  coloured  io  forms  like  those  exhibited  io  the  kaleidoscopes 
NumeroQs  niches  in  the  walls  were  fitted  up  with  yelret  and  gold-worked 
coverings.  A  haDdsome  fire-place  occupied  one  side:  beautiful  nitmiid» 
and  rich  carpets  were  spread  above  Indian  mats  on  the  floor.  Bat  the 
moment  these  rooms  were  passed,  the  bare  bricks  and  unplastered  walle 
stared  yon  in  the  face;  the  passages  and  staircases  were  so  narrow  that: 
two  persons  could  hardly  pass  each  other,  and  every  thing  looked  slovenly 
and  unfinished,  The  approach  from  without  w^s  by  a  dirty  lane,  so  nai^ 
row,  that  a  man  on  horseback  could  not  reach  the  door;  on  either  side  of 
which  were  heaps  of  broken  bricks  and  earth,  dirt,  and  pools  of  green  or 
sHmy  water.— p.  34. 

Saree,  the  capital  of  MazunderaD^  a  place  of  great  anti* 
quity,  and  formerly  of  much  importance,  is  now  inftignificantv 
it  is  about  two  miles  only  in  circuit;  the  streets  are  unpav^^ 
and  the  bazars  miserable.  The  object  in  it  most  worthy  of 
examination  is  a  tower  of  cylindrical  shape,  with  a  conical 
top,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  its  inCemal 
diameter  being  somewhat  less  than  thirty.  It  is  built  of  burnt 
brick  and  mortar,  put  together  with  excellent  workmanship, 
and  resembles,  in  the  style  of  its  architecture,  other  towna 
met  with  by  the  author  in  Khorassan.  The  name  of  the  tower 
is  Gombuz-e-selm-e-Toor. 

The  manners  of  the  Mazunderanees  Mr.  Fraser  repre- 
sents in  an  unfavourable  light.  The  higher  ranks  are  igno- 
rant, arrogant,  and  excessively  bigoted,  though  notorious 
transgressors  of  the  law  of  Mahomet;  the  poorer  classes  are 
in  a  state  of  only  partial  civilization.  Ramzaun  Beg,  our  tra- 
veller's host,  though  a  very  excellent  specimen  of  a  Mazun- 
deranee,  was  not  only  an  opium-eater,  but  a  drinker  of  wine» 
and  sooiFee,  or  free-thinker^  yet  he  shrunk  from  polluting 
himself  by  eating  from  the  same  pillaw  with  Mr.  Fraser, 
who,  our  readers  will  perhaps  recollect,  had  nominally  be- 
come a  Mussulman. 

Previous  to  quitting  Saree,  our  traveller  visited  Furrah- 
bad,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thedjin,  which  falls  into  the 
Caspian. '  The  city  was  also  renowned  as  having  been  the 
residence  of  Shah  Abbas,  and  as  the  place  where  he  ended 
his  days.  Notwithstanding  the  interest  which  attaches  to  a 
place  which  was  the  last  scene  of  the  life  of  a  prince  whp 
holds  so  celebrated  a  rank  amongst  the  sovereigns  of  Persia, 
Furrahbad  is  in  ruins;  its  cultivated  plain  is  almost  abandon- 
ed; and  **  the  thicket  and  the  forest  are  now  again  invading 
it,  and  effacing  the  traces  of  man."  At  no  great  distance 
from  it,  on  the  sea-side,  is  a  small  establishment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  sturgeon  and  curing  them  for  the  Russian 
market.    The  farmer  of  the  (isher\-  is  an  Armenian.    There 
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19  a  stmilar  fishery  at  the  river  Mazaor,  further  westward, 
reated  by  Russians. 

Mr.  Fraser  left  Saree  for  Balfroosh,  which  presented  an 
unique  spectacle  of  a  Persian  town  purely  mercantile,  peopled 
entirely  with  merchants,  mechanics,  and  their  dependants, 
not  a  khan  or  noble  is  found  in  the  place;  even  the  governor 
is.  a  merchant.  Mr.  Fraser  describes  it  as  prosperous  and 
happy,  far  beyond  any  in  Persia,  and  as  exhibiting  an  air  of 
plenty,  ease,  and  comfort,  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  in  that  ■ 
counitiy.  Nor  is  its  commercial  character  injurious  to  its 
reputation  for  learning:  Balfroosh  is  as  celebrated  for  the 
mimber  and  eminence  of  its  moolahs,  or  learned  men,  as  for 
its  merchants;  and  it  contains  between  twenty  and  thirty  ma* 
drissas* 

From  Balfroosh  he  proceeded  to  Amol|  through  a  more 
open  country  than  before;  the  fields  divided  by  hedges,  and 
Ae  ground  in  general  intersected  by  water-courses.  The 
i^oads  of  Mazunderan,  Mr«  Fraser  says,  present  a  singular 
appearance,,  being  ribbed  transversely,  as  if  by  art,  into  the 
resemblance  of  a  ploughed  field,  which  is  caused  by  the  re- 
gular tread  of  cattle;  their  feet,  following  each  other  in  sue* 
cession  with  equal  stieps,  sink  constantly  into  the  same  place; 
so  that  the  path  becomes  a  series  of  ridges  of  solid  earth  and 
hollows  of  mud,  corresponding  with  the  pace  of  a  cow. 

Amol  contains  between  4,000  and  5,000  houses,  and  from 
35,0(X)to  40,000  souls,  when  the  city  is  fullest;  but  the  num- 
ber varies  at  different  seasons.  The  only  object  in  the  city 
worth  notice  is  a  fine  mausoleum,  erected  by  Shah  Abbas 
over  the  remains  of  a  prince  of  Mazunderan,  named  Meer 
Buzoorg,  which,  like  every  other  ancient  building  in  these 
parts,  is  in  mips.  To  prove  how  far  the  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
awnderan  have  fallen  behind  those  of  most  parts  of  Persia  in 
the  refinements  of  life,  Mr.  Fraser  relates  that,  wishing  to 
recruit  his  stock  of  tea,  he  vainly  inquired  after  that  article, 
both  at  Amol  and  Balfroosh,  The  only  parcel  he  could  find 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  at  a  druggist^s  shop,  which 
was  retailed  in  trifling  quantities,  at  the  rate  of  about  forty 
sluHings  a  pound.  What  is*  more  extraordinary,  on  asking 
for  coffee,  they  were  ignorant  of  even  the  namei  ^ 
'  Upon  leaving  Amol,  our  traveller  skirted  the  sea-shore, 
atid  the  prospects  he  now  enjoyed  compensated  for  many  of 
the  evils  attendant  upon  his  journey:  the  blue  sea;  the  deep 
and  magnificent  forests,  interspersed  with  fields  and  cottages; 
the  mounuins  rising  like,  a  wall  to  ^  height  of  6,000  feet,  in 
every  variety  of  form  and  tint.  The  sea  contains  an  abundance 
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of  fish,  largte  shoals  of  which  could  be  seen,  pursued  by  cor« 
iDorants,  sea-eagles,  and  gulls.  Mr.  F.  shot  a  species  of  otter, 
called  by  the  natives  "  sea  dog."  It  is  unfortunate  that  his 
descriptions  of  objects  of  natural  history  are  so  defective;  he 
tells  us  nterely  that  it  was  about  three  feet  and  a  half  long, 
including  a  short  tail;  that  its  head  resembled  that  of  an  otter; 
Aat  the  body  was  covered  with  thick  fine  brown  hair;  and 
that  all  the  four  feet  were  webbed*  The  water  near  the  shore 
'  was  barely  brackish,  and  sometimes  so  fresh  that  the  horses 
drank  it  readily. 

Lahajan,  the  first  place  of  any  importance  in  Gbeelan,  is 
celebrated  for  its  silk.  Much  rice  is  cultivated  in  its  vicinity; 
and  Mr.  Fraser  gives  a  minute  account  of  this  branch  of  ag» 
riculture,  which  does  not,  however,  essentially  differ  from 
the  system  of  rice-cultivation  in  other  parts.  He  reached 
Resht,  the  capital  of  Gheehin,  May  I9th« 

This  town  (one  of  the  very  few  places  in  the  province  de- 
serving of  that  title)  contains  a  population  of  between  60,000 
and  80,000  souls.  It  contains  nothing  worthy  of  remark,  ex* 
cept  the  number  and  impudence  of  its  beggars,,  who  swarm 
in  the  streets,  disgusting  the  eyes  of  passengers  by  their  filthy 
and  loathsome  appearance,  nliany  of  them  labouring  under 
leprosy  and  other  hideous  diseases.  Some  of  these  wretches 
were  opium-eaters,  and  heightened  >the  horror  inspired  by 
their  emaciated  and  frightful  aspect,  by  exclaiming,  in  a  sore 
of  frenzy,  **  For  the  sake  of  God,  of  the  Prophet,  and  of  Alee, 
give  me  some  money  to  bu}  opium,  or  I  shall  die!''  Hadjees 
and  religious  mendicants  likewise  abound  in  Resht. 

At  this  place  Mr.  Fraser  was  agreeabl)  ^surprised  by.  a  visit 
from  a  Persian  natned  Meerza  Mahomed  Reza,  who  ad- 
dresstd  him  in.  good  English.  He  was  one  of  the  young  men 
who  had  been  sent  to  England  fof  education  by  Prince  Abbas 
Meerza.  This  individual,  though  he  proved  in  the  sequel  to 
be  not  entirely  fret  from  the  selfishness  inherent  in  the  Per* 
sian  character,  seems  to  have  rendered  our  traveller  many 
good  offices;  and  his  collection  of  English  books  was  an 
agreeable  solace  to  him,  whilst  detained  at  this^  place.  Mr. 
Moore  will  doubtless  be  gratified  to  hear  that  his  Lalla 
liookh  has  found  its  way  to  the  Southern  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian, and  can  recommend  itself  to  the  taste  of  the  country- 
men of  Hafiz  and  Firdousi. 

Resht  was  at  this  time  governed  by  Alee  Reza  Meeraa, 
a  youth  of  about  sixteen,  naib  or  deputy  to  his  elder  brother, 
Mahomed  Resa  Meerza,  who  had  been  suinmoned  to  Teh- 
ran,    This  young  deputy  seems  to  have  behaved  with  great 
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harshness  towards  Mr.  Fraser.  He  received  him  at  first  in 
a  very  contemptuous  manner;  subseqbently,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  order  him  to  be  detained  fis  a  prisoner,  in  consequence 
of  a  statement  made  by  some  gossip  at  the  royal  court,  which 
reached  Resht^  that  Mr,  Eraser  was  a  Russian  spy.  As  soon 
as  this  order  was  issued,  our  traveller  experienced  the  most 
unmannerly  behaviour  from  the  authorities  of  the  place;  and 
as  it  was  uncertain  when  the  elder  prince  would  return  to 
Resht*  he  contrived  to  effect  his  escape,  in  company  with  a 
seyd,  called  Alee. 

The  adventures  which  befel  Mr.  Fraser  in  this  journey, 
his  recapture  and  reconveyance  back,  together  with  the  rough 
and  inhuman  treatment  which  he  and  his  companion  endured 
from  the  Talish  mountaineers  who  retook  them,  form,  per- 
haps, the  most  amusing  portion  of  the  work.  When  he  was 
brought  back  to  Resht,  the  mistake  rt'specting  his  character 
had  be«n  discovered,  and  the  local  government  made  somo 
apology  for  the  indignity  he  had  sufFtred.  Nothing,  however, 
was  offered  in  the  way  of  substantial  redress,  except  the  re* 
torn  of  somr  of  the  articles  of  which  he  had  been  plundered, 
and  thirty  tomauns,  about  16/.  which  Mr.  Fraser's  necessities 
c^Uged  him  to  accept,  whereby  he  cancelled  his  claim  for 
reparation.  Even  at  Tabreez,  the  Caimookan,  or  chief  mi- 
nister of  Abbas  Meerza,  showed  no  disposition  to  do  him 
justice;  rather  enjoying  the  details  of  the  drubbings  which 
the  Englishman  had  received;  recapitulating  them  in  a  man* 
ner  which  remmds  one  of  that  in  which  Scapin,  in  ^ioliere'8 
fSirce,  persecQtes  the  old  gentleman,  whose  carcase  he  had 
belaboured  with  coups  de  baton. 

Of  the  Obelanees^  the  most  remarkable  are  the  moimtain 
tribes  of  Talish*  They  possess  many  traits  in  common  with 
the  ancient  highlaoders  of  Scotland,  except  that  they  are 
more  ferocious.  Their  district  has  been  the  theatre  of  war 
between  the  Russian  and  the  Persian  empires.  Mustapha 
Khan,  chief  of  the  Talish  tribes,  shook  off  the  authority  of 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  the  late  king  of  Persia,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  authority  of  the  Russians,  whom  he  invited 
to  Lankeroon,  and  who  succeeded  in  1813,  in  carryinj^  that 
place  by  assaiilt«  During  the  life  of  Mustapha  Khan,  Russian 
Talish,  as  it  is  called,  was  nominally  subject  to  that  empire; 
since  his  death,  it  has  been  parcelled  out  amongst  his  family. 
Persian  Talish  has  likewise  been  divided  amongst  several 
chiefs,  by  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Persia. 

Mr.  Fraser  quitted  Resht  finally  on  the  2d  July,  1822, 
and  reached  Tabreez  on  the  12th,  where  he  found  that  the 
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report  which  he  had  previously  heard  was  acciirate,  namely, 
that  Mr.  Willock,  the'  English  Charg^  d" Affaires^  had  left 
Persia  for  England.  The  cause  of  this  step  Mr.  F.  relates 
as  follows: 

It  appeared  that  demands  for  certaia  arrears  of  snbsidf  had  been  made 
by  the  king  of  Persia  upon  Mr.  Willock»  who,  from  circomstaDcet  not  ne- 
cessary to  relate  here,  could  not  comply  v^ith  them.  His  majesty,  badly 
ad^sed  by  persons  whom  it  ill  became  to  ui^e  any  raeasnre  hostile  or  in- 
sulting to  England,  forgot  his  oirn  dimity  so  far  as  to  send  a  message  to 
Mr.  WiUock)  of  a  Fery  uncourteous,  aqd  even  a  threatening  nature.  Mr. 
Willock  declared  that  his  free  agency  was  entirely  done  away,  and  de- 
manded his  passports,  and  a  mehmandar,  that  be  might  leave  the  country. 
His  firmness  brought  the  semi-barbarous  court  to  its  senses;  the  Shah  disa- 
rowed  his  message,  and  showed  to  the  astonished  Persians  the  estraordi- 
naiy  spectacle  of  their  **  King  of  Kings"  preFaricatiog,  and  eating  bis  own 
wonls,  before  the  representative  of  a  distant  nation,  unsupported  by  the 
smallest  force.-r-p.  303. 

A  great  deal  has  been  reported  in  Europe' aboat  the  vast 
improveaients  making  by  Abbas  Meerza  in  the  provinces 
under  his  government;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Fraser,  these 
reports  have  but  little  foundation  in  ract.  The  arsenal  and 
*  magazines  were  trifling  to  a  degree  hardly  to  be  credited,  and 
calculated  to  excite  little  else  than  contetnpt.  The  parsimony 
of  the  government  palsies  every  effort  at  improvement;  the 
army  was  in  a  state  of  ditorganization,  for  want  of  pay,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Turkish  campaign  in  1828.  The 
eagerness  to  introduce  European  discipline  amongst  his 
troops,  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  sort  -of  childish  love 
of  novelty  in  Abbas  Meerza,  rather  than  from  any  conviction 
of  its  superiority,  or  anxiety  for  solid  improvement.  The 
character  of  the  prince  is  thus  drawn  by  Mr,  Fraser,  who 
derived  his  knowledge  from  conversation .  with  Europeans 
and  natives  at  Tabreez,  possessed  of  the  best  means  of  ap* 
preciating  his  character: — 

In  point  of  personal,  courage,  the.  prince  h  said  to  be  far  from  pre-emi- 
nent; and  his  moral  conduct  is  not  less  objectionable,  in  any  respect,  than 
that  of  bis  countrymen  in  general*  He  is  subject,  in  so  high  a  degree,  to 
that  common  failing  of  princes,  a  lor6  Of  flattery,  and  a  dislike  to  listen  to 
disagreeable  truths,  that  he  cannot  bear  any  one  about  him  whose  powers 
of  mind,  or  openness  of  character,  throws  restraint  ofxin  hjs  own  caprices* 
Hence  most  men  of  ability  have  besn  driFon  6*om  \k\%  councils,  and  even 
the  old  Caimookan  was  forced  to  manoeuvre,  and  earn  his  confidence  by 
address*  1  have  understood  that  he  is  not  by  any  means  naturally  peouii-. 
OU6.  Most  people,  indeed,  allow,  that  though  he  is  not  exempt  from  the 
meanness  common  to  his  countrymen,  be  is  rather  disposed  to  be  liberal  in 
his  dealings;  but  he  is  a  wretched  economist,  and  dissipates  a  large  income 
'  in  a  way  Siat  redounds  neither  to  hie  credit  nor  adraatage.    He  nnfortu- 
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nalelj  does  not  posseic  that  happy  graciousnesi  of  manner  which  doubles 
the  Tsliie  of  a  ^ft,  and  makes  a  trifle  seem  precioos.  On  the  contrary, 
from  some  unlucky  want  of  address,  a  boon  from  his  band  seems  rather  to 
lose  than  improve  in  ralue;  and  a  petitioner,  although  suocessfiil,  often  re- 
tires mora  disgusted  by  his  reception  than  gratified  by  his  success.  These 
delects  have,  unquestionably,  very  much  hurt  the  popularity  of  Abbas 
Meeraa;  and  were  it  not  that,  on  the  death  of  bis  father,  he  probably  will 
be  put  in  possessioo  of  more  solid  means  of  support  than  his  own  resoorcei 
can  supply,  bis  success  in  the  anticipated  struggle  for  the  thrpne  would  be 
T€ry  questionable.  «-pp.  310, 311 . 

The  Caimookan,  or  chief  minister,  is  described  as  a  man 
of.  violent  passions,  but  disposed  to  justice  (though  not  in 
Mr.  Eraser's  case),  and  strongly  imbued  with  a  desire  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  country.  He  is  said  to  be  favourably  inclined 
towards  England,  and  to  hate  the  Russians.  When  Mr.  Fra- 
ser  was  at  Tabreez,  this  minister  was  employed  in  writing  a 
book  to  refute  a  treatise  which  the  late  Mr.  Martyn*  (who 
was  accustomed  to  converse  with,  and  often  confounded,  the 
learned  moollahsj  composed  in  Persian,  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  the  arguments  he  had  used  in  conversation  against 
the  Mahomedan  religion,  challenging  the  mooUabs  to  answer 
it  if  they  could.  Finding  none  of  the  learned  doctors  disposed 
to  undertake  the  task,  he  resolved  to  do  it  himself.  He  wrote 
much,  but  without  effect;  and  Mr.  Fraser  adds,  '^  it  has  been 
said  that  this  matter  cost  him  more  sleepless  nights  than  all 
his  state-business.^'  What  might  have  been  the  succe&s  of 
his  labours,  had  he  been  permitted  to  finish  them,  can  only 
be  conjectured;  whilst  deeply  engaged  in  then^,  the  epidemic 
cholera  began  to  rage  in  the  city:  the  Caimookan  was  seized 
with  it,  and  died  under  the  rough  remedies  prescribed  by  the 
native  physicians. 

Before  Mr.  Fraser  left  Tabreez,  he  made  an  excursion, 
with  major  Monteith,  to  the  northern  shore  ojT  the  lake  of 
Ooroomea,  which  is  contiguous  to  some  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  in  Persia.  A  government  capable  of  perceiving  and 
of  employing  the  means  of  improving  this  country,  could  ea- 
sily, by  rendering  navigable  some  of  the  streams  which  fall 
into  the  lake,  open  an  advantageous  market  to  the  produce 
of  the  rich  and  well-cultivated  vallies  through  which  they 
run,  now  almost  valueless. 

To  the  west  of  the  districts  of  Ooroomea  and  Selmast,  or 
Salinas,  lies  the  wild  and  mountainous  country  in  which  the 
Tigris  has  its  sources,  and  which,  Mr.  Fraser  says,  is  inha- 

*  Mr.  Fnser  writes  this  name  MarUn;  aod  that  of  Browne,  the  travel- 
6r»  Brmon*  We  obsenred  similar  instances  of  carelessness  in  his  former 
work* 
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bited  by  a  race  of  Christians  of  a  singularly  savage  and  fe« 
rocious  character,  and  of  whom  he  gives  some  scanty  parti'* 
culars>— 

They  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the  oomeroas  Christian  populatioa 
which  inhabited  all  this  |>art  of  the  coaotry  io  the  times  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors, and  irho  were  forced  by  their  Mahomedan  enemies  to  take  refoge 
in  these  inaccessible  regions.  They  now  almost  entirely  consist  of  four  dif* 
ferent  tribes;  the  Teearees,  by  far  the  most  important,  amount  to  abont 
ten  thousand  families { the  Kojnmees  to  one  thousand;  the  Jiloos  fire  ban* 
dred;  and  the  Tookabees  three  hundred.  They  all  lire  under  the  role  of 
a  sort  of  prelatical  chief,  whose  dignity  b  hereditary  in  the  family,  although 
the  chief  himself,  being  set  apart  for  the  church,  cannot  marry.  The  »• 
mily  name  of  the  present  chief  is  Marchimoon.  He  acts  both  as  priest  and 
general,  leading  the  people  to  obnroh  or  to  war;  and  they  all  pay  him  im« 
plicit  obedience.  They  are  of  the  Nestorian  creed,  and  bate  Roman  Ca- 
tholics even  more  than  Mahometans,  putting  to  death,  without  mercy,  all 
that  fall  into  their  hands.  Indeed  they  bebare  little  less  cruelly  to  any 
others  who  ui^ortunately  come  in  their  way.  They  keep  up  a  sort  of  alli- 
ance with  Mustapha  Khan  Hukaroo,  a  Khoordisfa  chief;  and  can  briiy 
into  the  field  14,000  capital  matchlock- men.  They  live  exclusively  among^ 
themselves,  admitting  no  one  into  their  country,  which  is  so  strong  and 
impenetrable  that  none  can  eater  in  it  without  their  leave.  The  only  me- 
thod to  obtain  admission  is  to  write  to  Marchimoon,  who  sometimes  grants 
a  courteous  permission,  in  which  case  the  stranger  is  sure  of  protection 
and  the  most  devoted  attention.  If  that  is  withheld,  any  attempt  to  enter 
would  inevitably  be  followed  by  death.—- pp.  324,  326« 

We  may  expect  to  learn  more  particulars  respecting  these 
Khoordish  Christians  from  the  missionaries  despatched  about 
three  years  back  into  Persia  by  the  society  of  Basle,  who 
were  expressly  instructed  to  direct  their  attention  to  them. 

Mr.  Fraser  returned  to  Tabreez,  which  he  left  August 
SQth,  1622,  and  proceeded,  by  the  way  of  Teflis  and  Odessa, 
to  Vienna  and  England. 

The  Appendix  contains  some  geological  observations  on 
the  parts  of  Persia  traversed  by  Mr.  Fraser,  and  an  account 
of  the  commerce  of  that  country.  Mr.  Fraser  observes  that 
the^  revolution  in  the  British  eastern  tiade,  through  which 
their  home  manufactures  have  superseded  those  of  India, 
has  had  a  powerful  eflfect  in  central  and  eastern  Asia,  which  is 
now  supplied  with  British  goods.  ^*The  woollens  of  Yorkshire 
clothe  the  nobles  of  Khorassan,  and  the  cottons  of  Manches* 
ter  and  Glasgow  are  to  be  found  in  the  bazars  of  Bockhara, 
Samarcand  and  Kokaun."  This  taste  for  European  goods, 
however,  he  adds,  is  but  arising;  and  requires  to  be  fed  gra- 
dually and  judiciously,  till  it  is  matured  into  a  steady  de« 
mand.  The  great  obstacles  are  the  long  and  expensive  land 
carriage,  the  arbitrary  imposts  in  intervening  states,  and  the 
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riftk  of  plunder  from  robbers  or  rapacious  chiefs.  When  the 
benefits  of  commerce  shall  become  known,  these  obstacles 
will  disappear. 


LETTERS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Head'^arterej  near  DoWs  Ferry^2Ut  Juiy,  1781. 

Sir, 

I  have  been  honoured  by  your  excellency's  three  letters 
of  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  of  this  month,  with  the  se- 
veral resolutions  of  congress,  and  extracts  from  intercepted 
letters,  enclosed. 

lam  much  obliged  by  your  attention  in  the  communication 
of  the  extracts,  although  I  had  been  favoured  with  them 
through  another  channel  previous  to  the  receipt  of  your  fa- 
vour. The  intelligence  to  be  collected  from  them,  if  properly 
improved,  I  think  may  turn  greatly  to  our  advantage. 

I  take  this  opportunity  most  sincerely  to  congratulate  you^ 
sir,  on  the  honour  conferred  upon  you  by  congress,  in  being 
elected  to  preside  in  that  most  respectable  body.  Happy,  as 
I  expect  to  be,  in  your  correspondence,  I  dare  say  I  shall 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  mode  of  your  conducting 
it;  as,  from  a  knowledge  of  your  character,  I  flatter  myself 
it  will  ever  be  performed  with  great  propriety.  I  take  the 
liberty  however  to  request,  a&  a  particular  favour,,  that  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  convey  to  me,  as  you  have  opportunity, 
any  interesting  intelligence  which  you  may  receive,  either 
from  Europe^  or  respecting  our  continental  affairs.  Your 
aitnation  will  put  it  particularly  in  your  power  to  oblige  me 
in  this  request;  and  be  assured,  sir,  that  a  greater  obligation 
ciannot  be  conferred,  since,  for  want  of  communication  in  this 
way,  I  have  often  been  left  in  the  dark  in  matters  which  es- 
sentially concern  the  public  welfare,  and  which,  if  known, 
might  be  very  influential  in  the  government  of  my  conduct 
in  the  military  line. 

I  am  happy  to  be  informed,  by  accounts  from  all  parts  of 
the  continent,  of  the  agreeable  prospect  of  a  very  plentiful 
aupply  of  almost  all  the  productions  of  the  earth.  Blessed  as 
we  are  with  the  bounties  of  Providence,  necessary  for  our 
support  and  defence,  the  fault  must  surely  be  our  own,  and 
great  indeed  will  it  be,  if  we  do  not,  by  a  proper  use  of  them, 
attain  the  noble  prize  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  con- 
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tending— »the  establishment  of  peace,  Hberty,  and  independ- 
ence. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  very  great  regard  and  esteem, 
Tour  excellency's  most  obedient, 

And  humble  servant, 
Geo.  Washington. 
Mis  excellency^  Thomas   M'Kean,  esquire^  president  of 

congress. 


Dobb^s  Ferry ^  17th  August^  IITBI. 
Sir, 

I  have  received,  and  do  sincerely  thank  you  for,  the  seve* 
ral  articles  of  important  intelligence  contained  in  your  letter 
of  the  twelfth.  The  continuation  of  such  confidential  commu- 
nications will  be  highly  pleasing  to  me^and  may  be  exceed- 
ingly beneficial,  considered  in  a  public  point  of  view,  as  cir- 
cumstances, well  authenticated,  should  influence  measures  as 
certainly  as  causes  produce  effects. 

Mr.  Morris,  who  will  do  me  the  honour  to  hand  this  letter 
to  you,  can  inform  you  of  our  situation,  our  prospects,  and 
designs,  so  much  better  than  I  can  in  the  compass  of  a  letter, 
that  1  shall  do  no  more  at  this  time  than  assure  you,  that,  with 
the  greatest  esteem  and  respect,  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
and  obliged  servant, 

Geo.  WAsniNGTON. 


Camp^  before  Tori,  6th  October ,  1781. 
Sir, 

I  feel  myself  peculiarly  obliged  and  honoured  by  your  ex* 
cellency's  communication  of  the  26th  ultimo.  That  America 
must  place  her  principal  dependence  on  her  own  exertions, 
I  have  always  foreseen,  and  have  ever  endeavoured  to  in- 
culcate; and  I  flatter  myself  that  from  the  wise,  system  of 
policy  which  has  been  of  late  adopted,  and  which  congress 
seem  determined  to  pursue,  our  internal  measures  will  be  so 
improved  and  applied,  that  with  the  assistance  of  our  most 
generous  of  allies,  though  not  operating  immediately  with 
us,  hereafter  we  shall  be  enabled  to  bring  matters  to  a  happy 
and  glorious  conclusion. 

I  am  not  apt  to  be  sanguine,  but  I  thinic,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, lord  Comwallis  must  fall  into  our  hands.  The 
smallness  of  Digby's  reinforcement,  and  the  deduction  from 
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the  enemy's  former  naval  strength,  by  the  loss  of  the  Terri- 
ble, and  the  condemnation  of  two  other  ships  of  the  line, 
leave  theip  so  vastly  inferior,  that  I  think  they  nyill  not  ven- 
ture upon  a  relief. 

It  IS  to  he  wished  that  your  excellency's  plan  would  be 
adopted,  but  there  are  reasons  which  operate  forcibly  against 
count  de  Grasse's  dividing  his  fleet.  By  grasping  at  too 
much,  we  might  lose  a  stake  which  nothing  but  the  most 
adverse  stroke  of  fortune  can  take  out  of  our  handsi  and 
which,  if  we  attain,  will  give  a  most  fatal  stab  to  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  in  America. 

I  hope  your  excelleticy  will  excuse  my  short  and  imper- 
fect answers  to  your  full  and  obliging  letters.  The  variety 
of  matter  which  engages  my  attention  must  be  my  apology. 
My  public  despatch  will  inform  your  excellency  of  our  pro- 
gress up  to  this  date. 

With  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect,  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 

Geo.  Washington. 

His  excellency^  Thomas  M'Kean  Esq. 


Mount  Vernon^  iSth  Novetnher^  1781. 
Silt. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  fa- 
vour of  the  31  st  ultimo,  covering  the  resolutions  of  congress 
of  the  29th,  and  a  proclamation  for  a  day  of  public  prayer 
and  thanksgiving;  and  have  to  thank  you,  sir,  most  sincerely 
for  the  very  polite  and  affectionate  manner  in  which  these 
inclosures  have  been  conveyed. 

The  success  of  the  combined  armies  against  the  enemy 
at  York  and  Gloucester,  as  it  affects  the  welfare  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  I  view  as  a  most  fortunate 
event.  In  performing  my  part  towards  its  accomplishment, 
I  consider  myself  t6  have  done  only  my  duty,  and  in  the 
execution  of  that,  I  ever  feel  myself  happy.  At  the  same 
time,  as  it  augurs  well  to  our  cause,  I  take  a  particular  pleasure 
in  acknowledging,  that  the  interposing  hand  of  Heaven,  in 
the  various  instances  of  our  extensive  preparations  for  this 
operation,  has  been  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable. 

After  the  receipt  of  your  favour,  I  was  officially  informed, 
through  the  secretary  of  congress,  of  a  new  choice  of  their 
president.  While  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  on  a  release  from 
the  fatigues  and  trouble  of  so  arduous  a  task,  I  be^  you  to 
accept  my  sincerest  thanks  for  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
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I  have  experienced  in  the  correspondence  widi  which  yoo 
have  honoured  me,  and  the  many  interesting  communications 
of  intelligence  with  which  you  have  favoured  me. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  very  sincere  regard  and  es- 
teem, dear  sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

Geo.  Washington. 
Hon.  Thomas  M'Kean,  Eiq. 


THE  EPICUREAN, 

A  Tale.  By  Thomas  Moore^  l^mo.  pp.  332,  London^  182r. 

Longman  &?  Co. 

[From  the  London  Literary  Gazette.] 

When  we  profess  to  take  our  full  share,  and  in  the  high* 
est  degree,  of  that  admiration  which  the.  poetry  of  Moore  has 
inspired,  and  to  feel  thsit  he  has  by  his  genius  won  a  glori- 
ous immortality,  our  sense  of  the  beauties  of  this  Tale  may 
be  appreciated  by  the  acknowledgment  that  for  an  exquisite 
insight  into  human  nature,  for  poetical  thought  and  image- 
ry, for  grace,  refinement,  intellect,  pathos,  and  sublimity,  we 
prize  the  Epicurean  even  above  the  Lovea  of  the  Angela^  or 
any  other  of  the  author's  best  works.  Indeed,  although  writ* 
ten  in  prose,  this  is  a  poem,  and  a  masterly  poem.  We  are 
certain  that  it  must  have  been  originally  planned  for  the  lan- 
guage of  metrical  composition,  whatever  may  have  induced 
the  bard  to  depart  from  his  design,  and  give  us  only  (v^  at 
pages  243,  250,  &c.)  glimpses  of  his  first  intention.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  and  will  for  ever  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  productions  in  English  literature,  alike  valued  for 
its  lustre  and  purity. 

Alciphron,  the  chief  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  at  Athens, 
devoted  to  every  indulgence  and  pleasure,  becomes,  in  a  slight 
degree,  satiated  with  the  unbounded  gratification  of  human 
enjoyments.  Thev  do  not  pall  upon  the  mind  so  much  as 
they  lead  to  a  feeling  of  their  briefness  and  uncertainty;*— 
they  confer  too  much  happiness  to-be  lasting;  and  their  wor- 
shipper, wrapt  in  the  Elysium  of  their  bliss,  begins  to  trem* 
ble  at  the  thought  that  they  must  have  an  end.  'then  comes 
the  natural  longing  for  an  immortality  of  delight  and  of  love. 
The  present  is  poisoned  with  a  vague  fear,  and  the  future  is 
coveted  with  a  superhuman  ardour. 

A  stranffe  vision  in  the  delicious  gardens  of  Epicurus  fills 
the  soul  of  Alciphron  with  this  irresistible  desire;  and  in 
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March  of  the  myBterioas  secret  by  which  life  may  be  prolong- 
ed, and  the  round  of  joys  be  made  eternal,  he  departs  for 
die  land  of  ancient  wonders,  £gypt»  and  speedily  reaches  the 
solemn  city  of  Memphis. 

But  before  we  follow  him  thither,  we  must,  to  the  best  of 
our  power,  point  out  some  of  the  striking  passages  with  which 
Mr.  Moore  has  adorned  his  narrative;  and  we  regret  to  say 
that  these  touches  are  so  numerous  and  so  condensed  as  to 
be  hardly  separable  from  the  web  of  the  story; — they  are  like 
jewels  sparkling  upon  a  tissue  of  gold.  The  period  is  thus 
defined: 

^  The  rapid  progress  of  the  Christian  faith  had  alarmed 
aU  those,  who,  either  from  piety  or  worldliness,  were  inter- 
ested in  the  continuance  of  the  old-established  creed-^all  who 
believed  in  the  deities  of  Olympus,  and  all  who  lived  by 
them*  The  consequence  was,  a  considerable  increase  of  zeal 
smd  activity  throughout  the  constituted. authorities  and  priest- 
hood of  the  whole  heathen  world.  What'Was  wanting  m  sin- 
cerity of  belief  was  made  up  in  rigour;  the  weakest  parts  of 
the  mythology  were  those,  of  course,  most  angrily  defend- 
ed; and  any  reflections  tending  to  bring  Saturn,  or  his  wife 
Ops  into  contempt,  were  punished  with  the  utmost  severity 
of  the  law.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  between  the  alarmed  big- 
otry of  the  declining  faith,  and  the  simple  sublime  austerity 
of  her  rival,  it  was  not  wonderful,  that  those  lovers  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  who  had  no  interest,. reversionary  or  otherwise, 
in  the  old  religicm,  and  were  too  indolent  to  inquire  into  the 
sanctionar  of  the  new,  should  take  refuge  from  the  severities 
of  both  under  the  shelter  of  a  luxurious  philosophy  which, 
leavbg  to  others  the  task  of  disputing  about  the  tuture,  cen- 
tered all  its  wisdom  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  present." 

The  scene  where  the  Athenian  Epicureans  cultivated  this 
temporary  gratificaton  is  thus  described: 

'^  Walks,  leading  through  wildernesses  of  shade  and  fra- 
grance— glades,  opening,  as  if  to  afford  a  play-ground  for 
die  sunshine— temples,  rising  on  the  very  spots  where  ima- 
gination herself  would  have  called  them  up,  and  fountains 
and  lakes,  in  alternate  motion  and  repose,  either  wantonly 
courting  the  verdure,  or  calmly  sleeping  in  its  embrace,— 
auch  was  the  variety  of  feature  that  diversified  these  fair  gar- 
dens." 

On  a  day  of  festival,  *^  though  study,  as  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, engrossed  but  little  of  the  mornings  of  the  garden,  yet 
the  lighter  part  of  leaming^-^that  portion  of  its  attic  honey, 
for  which  the  bee  is  not  obliged  to  go  very  deep  into  the 
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flower,*— was  zealously  cultivated.  Even  here,  however,  the 
student  bad  to  encounter  distractions,  which  are,  of  all  others, 
least  favorable  to  composure  of  thought;  and^  with  more  than 
one  of  my  fair  disciples,  there  used  to  occur  such  scenes  as 
the  following,  which  a  poet  of  the  garden,  taking  his  picture 
from  the  life,  described: — 

*  As  o'er  the  lake,  id  eveoiog's  glowi 

That  temple  threw  its  IcDgtheoing'  shade, 
Upon  the  marble  steps  below, 

There  sat  a  fair  Corinthian  maid, 
Gracefully  o'er  some  Foluroo  bending', 

While,  by  her  side,  tbo  youthful  Sage 
Held  back  her  ringlets,  lest,  desceodiog, 

They  should  overshadow  all  the  page. 

But  it  was  for  the  evening  of  that  day,  that  the  richest  of 
our  luxuries  were  reserved*    Every  part  of  the  garden  was 
illuminated  with  the  most  skilfiil  variety  of  lustre;-  while  over 
the  lake  of  the  Temples  were  scattered  wreaths  of  flowers, 
through  which  boals,  filled  with  beautiful  children,  floated, 
as  through  a  liquid  parterre.  Between  two  of  these  boats  a 
perpetual  combat  was  maintained; — their  respective  comman- 
ders, two  blooming  youths  being  habited  to  represent  Eros 
and  Anteros;  the  former  the  Celestial  Love  of  the  Platonists, 
and  the  latter  that  more  earthly  spirit  which  usurps  the  name 
of  Love  among  the  Epicureans.   Throughout  the  evening 
their  conflict  was  carried  on  with  various  success;  the  timid 
distance  at  which  Eros  kept  from  his  more  lively  antagonist 
being  his  only  safeguard  against  those  darts  of  6re,  with  show- 
ers of  which  the  other  continually  assailed  him,  but  which, 
luckily  falling  short  of  their  mark  upon  the  lake,  only  scorch- 
ed the  flowers  upon  which  they  fell,  and  were  extinguished." 

Other  parts  are  painted  with  equal  felicity,  and  as  the  fes- 
tival terminates,  Alciphron  tells  us,  in  a  tone  which  reminds 
us  forcibly  of  Rasselas — 

^^  The  sounds  of  the  song  and  dance  had  ceased,  and  I 
was  now  left  in  those  luxurious  gardens  alone.  Though  so 
ardent  and  active  a  votary  of  pleasure,  I  had,  by  nature  a 
disposition  full  of  melancholy; — an  imagination  that  present- 
ed sad  thoughts  even  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  happiness, 
and  threw  the  shadow  of  the  future  over  the  gayest  illusions 
of  the  present.  Melancholy  was,  indeed,  twin-born  in  my 
soul  with  Passion;  and,  not  even  in  the  fullest  fervour  of  the 
latter,  they  were  separated.  From  the  first  moment  that  I 
was  conscious  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  same  dark  thread 
had  run  across  the  web;  and  images  of  death  and  annihila- 
tion mingled  themselves  with  the  most  smiling  scenes  through 
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which  my  career  of  enjoyment  led  me.  My  very  passion  for 
pleaaore  but  deepened  these  gloomy  fancies.  For,  shut  out 
as  I  was  by  my  creed,  from  a  future  life,  and  having  no  hope 
beyond  the  horizon  of  this,  every  minute  of  delight  assumed 
a  mournful  precioosness  in  my  eyes,  and  pleasure,  like  the 
flower  of  cemetery,  grew  but  more  luxuriant  irom  the  neigh- 
borl«)od  of  death.  This  very  night  my  triumph,  my  happi- 
ness, had  seemed  complete.  I  had  been  the  presiding  genius 
of  that  voluptuous  scene.  Both  my  ambition  and  my  love  of 
pleasure  had  drunk  deep  of  the  cup  for  which  they  thirsted. 
Looked  up  to  by  the  learned,  and  loved  by  the  beautiful  and  ' 
the  young,  I  had  seen,  in  every  eye  that  met  mine,  either 
the  acknowledgment  of  triumphs  already  won,  or  the  pro- 
mise of  others,  sdll  brighter,  that  awaited  me.  Yet  even  in 
the  midst  of  all  this,  the  same  dark  thoughts  had  presented 
themselves;  the  perishableness  of  myself  and  all  around  me 
every  instant  recurred  to  my  mind.  Those  hands  I  had  prest 
—those  eyes  in  which  I  had  seen  sparkling  a  spirit  of  light 
and  life  that  should  never  die — those  voices  that  had  talked 
of  eternal  love — all,  all,  I  felt,  were  but  a  mockery  of  the 
moment,  and  would  leave  nothing  eternal  but  the  silence  pf 
their  dust. 

Oh,  were  it  not  for  this  iad  voice; 

Stealing  amid  oor  mirth  to  say 
That  all  io  which  we  most  rejoice. 

Ere  night  may  be  the  earth-worm's  prey; — 
Bui  for  this  bitter— only  this— 
Full  as  the  world  is  brimm'd  with  bliss 
And  capable  as  feels  my  soul 
Of  draining  to  its  depth  the  whole, 
I  should  turn  earth  (o  heaven,  and  be, 
If  bliss  made  Gods,  a  deity!*' 

'  It  is  in  this  strain  of  mind,  the  truth  of  which  must  be  re* 
cognised  by  every  breast  susceptible  of  the  highest  emotions, 
and  conscious  of  that  frequent  blending  of  the  sad  with  the. 
happy y-«>the  sadder  in  proportion  as  the  happiness  is  the 
greater; — it  is  in  this  strain  of  mind  that  the  vision  alluded 
to  appeared  to  the  young  philosopher,  and  bid  him,  if  he 
sought  eternal  life^  ^^  go  unto  the  shores  of  the  dark  Nile, 
and  thou  wilt  find  the  eternal  life  thou  seekeat."  Impressed 
with  the  idea  of  the  ^\  possible  existence  of  some  secret,  by' 
which  youth  might  be,  if  not  perpetuated,  at  least  prolonged, 
and  that  dreadful  vicinity  of  death,  within  whose  circle  love 
pines,  and  pleasure  sickens,  might  be  for  a  while  averted,^' 
Alciphron  resolves  to  follow  the  oracular  advicei  and  hisleav- 

juxY,  1  ear,— -No,  sdi.        8 
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ing  Athens  is  playfully  enough  contrasted  with  the  solelnni* 
ty  of  his  purpose. 

^^  I  announced  (he  says)  to  my  associates  of  the  garden  the 
intention  which  I  had  formed,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  land  of 
pyramids.  To  none  of  them  did  I  dare  to  confess  the  vague 
visionary  impulse  that  actuated  me.  Knowledge  was  the  ob* 
ject  that  I  alleged,  while  pleasure  was  that  for  which  they 
gave  me  credit:  The  interests  of  the  school,  it  was  appre* 
hended,  would  suffer  by  my  absence^  and  there  were  some 
tenderer  ties  which  had  still  more  to  fear  from  separatioOir 
'  But  for  the  former  inconvenience  a  temporary  remedy  wae 
provided;  while  the  latter  a  skilful  distribution  of  vows  and 
sighs  alleviated.  Being  furnished  with  recommendatory  let- 
ters to  all  parts  of  Egypt,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  257,  A. 
D.,  I  sat  sail  for  Alesandria.  To  one,  who  extracted  such 
sweets  from  every  moment  on  land,  a  sea  voyage,  however 
smooth  and  favourable,  appeared  the  least  agreeable  mode 
of  losing  time  that  could  be  devised.  Often  did  my  imagina- 
tion, in  passing  some  isle  of  those  seas,  people  it  with  fair 
forms  and  kind  hearts,  to  whom  most  wiUingly,  if  I  might, 
would  I  have  paused  to  pay  homage.  But  the  wind  blew  di- 
rect towards  the  land  of  mystery,  and,  still  more,  I  heard  a 
voice  within  me,  whispering  for  ever  *  On.' " 

At  Alexandria,  (he  continues)  ^^  the  very  forms  of  the  ar- 
chitecture, to  my  Epicurean  imagination,  appeared  to  call 
up  images  of  living  grace;  and  even  the  dim  seclusion  of  the 
temples  and  groves  spoke  only  of  tender  mysteries  to  my 
mind.  As  the  whole  bright  scene  grew  animated  around  me, 
I  felt  that  though  Egypt  might  not  enable  me  to  lengthen  life, 
she  could  teach  the  next  best  art,-— that  of  mukiplymg  its  en- 
joyments. 

^^The  celebration  of  the  anual  festival  of  Serapis  took 
place  during  my  stay,  and  I  was  more  than  once  induced  to 
mingle  with  the  gay  multitudes  that  crowded  to  his  shrine 
at  Canopus  on  the  occasion.  Day  and  night,  while  this  festi- 
val lasted,  the  canal,  which  led  fronfi  Alexandria  to  Canopus, 
was  covered  with  boats  full  of  pilgrims  of  both  sexes,  all 
hastening  to  avail  themselves  of  this  pious  license,  which 
lent  the  zest  of  a  religious  sanction  to  pleasure,  and  gave  a 
holiday  to  the  passions  of  earth,  in  honor  of  heaven. 

>^  Egypt  was  the  country,  of  all  others,  from  that  mixture 
of  the  melancholy  and  the  voluptuous,  which  marked  the 
character  of  her  people,  her  religion,  and  her%cenery,  to  af- 
fect deeply  a  temperament  and  fancy  like  mine,  and  keep 
tremblingly  alive  the  sensibilities  of  both.  Wherever  I  turn- 
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cd«  I  law  the  desert  and  the  garden^  mingling  their  Uoom 
and  desolation  together.  I  saw  the  love-bower  and  the  tomb 
atanding  side  by  side,  and  pleasure  and  death  keeping  hour- 
ly  watch  upon  each  other.  In  the  very  luxury  of  the  climate 
diere  was  the  same  saddening  influence.  The  monotonous 
splendor  of  the  days,  the  solenm  radiance  of  the  nights— >all 
tended  to  cherish  that  ardent  melancholy,  the  offspring  of 
]iassioa  and  of  thought,  which  had  so  long  been  the  inmate 
of  my  sbuL  When  I  sailed  from  Alexandria,  the  inundation 
of  tlie  Nile  was  at  its  full.  The  whole  valley  of  Eg^pt  lay 
covered  by  its  flood;  and,  as  I  saw  around  me,  in  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun,  shrines,  palaces,  and  monuments,  encir- 
cled by  the  waters,  I  could  almost  fancy  Ihat  I  beheld  the 
ttoking  island  of  Atalantis,  on  the  last  evening  its  temples 
were  visible  above  the  wave.  Such  varieties,  too,  of  anima* 
.  tioD  as  presented  themselves  on  every  side! 

While,  &r  as  ttf^ht  can  reach,  beneath  aa  clear 

And  bine  a  beaveo  as  ever  bless'd  this  spbeM, 

Gardens,  and  pillar'd  streets,  and  porphyry  domoA, 

And  bigb-bailt  temples,  fit  to  be  the  homes 

Of  mighty  gods,  and  pyramids,  whose  hour 

Outlasts  all  time,  above  the  waters  tower! 

Ttaii  too,  the  scenes  of  pomp  and  joy  that  make 

One  theatre  of  this  vast  peopled  lake, 

Wher»  aU  that  Love,  Religion,  Commerce  gives 

Of  life  and  motion,  ever  moves  and  lives. 

Here,  np  the  steps  rf  temples,  from  the  wave 

Ascending,  in  procession  slow  and  grave, 

Frwsts,  in  white  garmenU,  go,  with  sacred  wands 

And  silver  cymbids  gleaming  in  their  hands: 

While  there,  rich  barks— fresh  from  those  sunny  tracts 

Farofl^  beyond  the  sounding  cataracts — 

Glide  with  their  precions  lading  to  the  sea, 

Plumes  of  bright  birds,  rhinoceros'  ivory. 

Gems  from  the  isle  of  Merbe,  and  those  grains 

Of  gold,  washM  down  by  Abyssinian  rains. 

Here,  where  the  waters  wind  into  a  bay 

Shadowy  and  cool,  some  pilgrims  on  their  way 

To  8a3rs  or  Enbastns,  among  beds 

Of  lelns-flowers,  that  close  above  their  heads, 

Posh  their  light  barks,  and  hid,  as  in  a  bower, 

Sing,  talk,  or  sleep  away  the  sultry  hour; 

While  haply,  not  far  off,  beneath  a  bank 

Of  blossomtng  acacias,  many  a  prank 

Is  pfey'd  in  the  cool  current  by  a  train 

Of  laughing  nymphs,  lovely  as  she  whose  chain 

Around  two  conquerors  of  tlie  world  was  cast; 

But,  for  a  third  too  feeble,  broke  at  last. 

Enchanted  with  the  whole  scene,  I  lingered  on  my  voyage, 
visitiBg  all  those  lusurious  and  venerable  places,  whose  munes 
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have  been  consecrated  by  the  wonder  of  ages.  At  Sais  I  was 
present  during  her  Festival  of  Lamps,  and  read  by  the  bhize 
of  innumerable  lights,  those  sublime  words  on  the  temple  of 
Neitha:  *  I  am  all  that  has  been,  that  is,  and  that  will  be,  and 
no  man  hath  ei;^er  lifted  my  veil.'  I  wandered  among  the  pros- 
trate obelisks  of  Heliopolis,  and  saw,  not  without  a  sigh,  the 
sun  smiling  over  her  ruins,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  mass  -of 
perishable  grandeur,  that  had  once  called  itself  in  its  pride, 
the  ^  City  of  the  Sun.*  But  to  the  isle  of  the  Golden  Venus 
was  my  fondest  pilgrimage, — and  as  I  explored  its  shades, 
where  bowers  are  the  only  temples,  I  felt  how  far  more  fit 
to  form  the  shrine  of  a  Deity  are  the  ever-living  stems  of 
the  garden  and  the  grove,  than  the  most  precious  colunms 
that  the  inanimate  quarry  can  supply.  Every  where  new  plea* 
sures,  new  interests  awaited  me;  and  though  Melancholy,  as 
usual,  stood  always  near,  her  shadow  fell  but  half  way  over 
my  vagrant  path,  and  left  the  rest  more  welcomely  brilliant 
from  the  contrast.  To  relate  my  various  adventures  during 
this  short  voyage,  would  only  detain  me  from  events,  far, 
far  more  worthy  of  record.  Amidst  such  endless  variety  of 
attractions,  the  great  object  of  my  journey  was  forgotten;-— 
the  mysteries  of  this  land  of  the  sun  were,  to  me,  as  much 
mysteries  as  ever,  and  I  had  as  yet  been  initiated  in  nothing 
but  its  pleasures. — It  was  not.till  that  evening  when  I  first 
stood  before  the  Pyramids  of  Memphis,  and  saw  them  tow- 
ering aloft,  like  the  watch-towers  of  Time,  fr«n  whose  sum- 
mit, when  he  expires,  he  will  look  his  last,  it  was  not  till  this 
moment  that  the  great  sacret,  of  which  I  had  dreamed,  again 
rose  in  all  its  inscrutable  darkness  upon  my  thoughts.  There 
was  a  solemnity  in  the  sunshine  that  rested  upon  those  mon- 
uments— a  stillness,  as  of  reverence,  in  the  air  around  them, 
that  stole,  like  the  music  of  past  times,  into  my  heart.  I 
thought  what  myriads  of  the  wise,  the  beautiful,  and  the  brave, 
had  sunk  into  dust  since  earth  first  beheld  those  wonders; 
and,  in  the  sadness  of  my  soul,  I  exclaimed,  *  Must  man 
alone,  then,  perish?  must  minds  and  hearts  be  annihilated, 
while  pyramids  endure?  Death,  death,  even  on  these  ever- 
lasting tablets — the  only  approach  to  immortality  that  kings 
themselves  could  purchase^ — thou  hast  written  our  doom, 
saying,  awfully  and  intelligibly ,^  ^  There  is,  for  man,  no  eter- 
nal mansion  but  the  tomb!^  My  heart  sunk  at  the  thought; 
and,  for  the  moment,  I  yielded  to  that  desolate  feeling  which 
overspreads  the  soul  that  hath  no  light  from  the  future.  But 
a(tain  the  buoyancy  of  my  nature  prevailed,  and  again  the 
willing  dupe  of  vain  dreams,  I  deluded  myself  into  the  be- 
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U^  of  dll  diat  I  most  wished,  with  that  happy  faciHty  which 
makes  imagination  stand  in  place  of  happiness.' " 

How  true,  how  natural,  and  how  grand,  are  the  sentiments 
embalmed  in  this  quotation ! — it  also  finely  describes  the 
character  of  the  hero,  and  advances  the  progress  of  the  story. 

At  Memphis  (of  which  there  is  a  noble  picture)  the  Athe- 
nian youth,  duringafestivalof  worship  of  the  Moon,  falls  in 
love  with  a  priestess  of  Sais.  The  tale  then  proceeds-*^^  In  this 
state  of  breathless  agitation  did  I  stand,  bewildered  with  the 
confusion  of  faces  and  lights,  as  well  as  with  the  clouds  of  in- 
cense that  rolled  around  me,  till,  fevered  and  impatient,  I 
could  endure  it  no  longeip.  Forcing  my  way  out  of  the  ves- 
tibule into  the  cool  air,  I  hurried  back  through  the  alley  of 
sphinxes  to  the  shore,  and  flung  myself  into  my  boat.  There 
18,  to  the  north  of  Memphis,  a  solitary  lake  which,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  mingles  with  the  rest  of  the  waters,  upon 
whose  shores  stands  the  Necropolis,  or  City  of  the  Dead— 
a  place  of  melancholy  grandeur,  covered  over  with  shrines 
and  pyramids,  where  many  a  kingly  head,  proud  even  in 
death,  has  for  ages  awaited  the  resurrection  of  its  glories. 
Through  a  range  of  sepulchral  grots  underneath,  the  hum- 
bler denizens  of  the  tomb  are  deposited — looking  out  on  each 
successive  generation  that  visits  them,  with  the  same  face 
and  features  they  wore  centuries  ago.  Every  plant  and  tree, 
that  is  consecrated  to  death,  from  ^e  asphodel  flower  to  the 
mystic  plantain,  lends  its  sweetness  or  shadow  to  this  place 
of  tombs2  and  the  only  noise  that  disturbs  its  eternal  calm  is 
the  low  humming  sound  of  the  priests  at  prayer,  when  a  new 
inhabitant  is  added  to  the  silent  city.  It  was  towards  this 
place  of  death  that,  in  a  mood  of  mind,  as  usual,  half  bright, 
half  gloomy,  I  now,  almost  unconsciously,  directed  my  bark. 
The  form  of  the  young  priestess  was  continually  before  me. 
That  one  bright  look  of  hers,  the  very  memory  of  which  was 
worth  all  the  actual  smiles  of  others,  never  left  my  mind. 
Absorbed  in  such  thoughts,  I  rowed  on,  scarce  knowing  whi- 
ther I  went,  till  startled,  by  finding  myself  within  the  shadow 
of  the  City  of  the  Dead,  I  looked  up,  and  saw,  rising  in  suc- 
cession before  me,  pyramid  beyond  pyramid,  each  towering 
more  lofty  than  the  other— »while  all  were  out-topped  in  gran- 
deur by  one.  upon  whose  summit  the  moon  seemed  to  rest, 
as  on  a  pedestal.  Drawing  near  to  the  shore,  which  was  suf- 
ficiendy  elevated,  to  raise  this  city  of  monuments  above  the 
level  of  the  inundation,  I  lifted  my  oar,  and  let  the  boat  rock 
idly  en  the  water,  while  my  thoughts,  left  equally  without 
direction,  fluctuated  as  idly.   How  various  and  vague  were 
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die  drtams  that  then  passed  through  my  mind— that  bright 
vision  of  the  temple  mingling  itself  with  ail!  Sometimes  she 
atood  before  me  like  an  aerial  spirit,  as  pure  as  if  that  ele- 
ment of  masic  and  light,  into  which  I  had  seen  her  vanish,  was 
her  only  dwelling.  Sometimes,  animated  with  passion,  and 
kindling  into  a  creature  of  earth,  she  seemed  to  lean  towards 
me  with  looks  of  tenderness,  which  it  were  worth  woiids,bnl 
fer  one  instant,  to  inspire;  and  again  as  the  dark  fancies,  that 
ever  haunted  ine,  recurred— I  saw  her  cold,  parched,  and 
blackening,  amid  the  gloom  of  those  eternal  sepulchres  be* 
fore  me!" 

At  this  moment  the  lovely  object  of  his  adoration  appears, 
and  is  soon  after  lost  among  the  sepulchres;  and  though 
he  reasons  admirably  on  his  passion,  he  must  follow  its  im* 
pulse. 

'^  To  become  enamoured  thus  of  a  creature  of  my  own  im- 
agination,  was  the  worst  because  the  most  lasting  of  folliea. 
Reality  alone  gives  a  chance  of  dissolving  such  spells,  and 
the  idol  I  was  now  creating  for  myself  must  for  ever  remaio 
ideal." 

No  matter  whether  this  bt  called  the  philosophy  of  Epi- 
curus or  of  Plato,  it  is  the  pMlosophy  of  nature  and  of  truth. 
Such  love  as  poeny  paints^  and  as  the  imagination  owns,  can 
never  be  realized  by  a  human  being;  for  its  realiaation  is  its 
destruction.  Its  life  and  death  occur  at  the  same  moment. 
The  hearts  that  seemed  to  themselves  only  to  need  union  in 
«rder  to  be  utterly  blessed,  begin  from  that  very  point  to  tend 
different  ways: — ^in  some  the  separation  may  be  more  wide, 
in  others  less;  in  some  there  may  be  future  approximations; 
but  the  two  lines  are  ordained  by  an  immutable  law  to  ter- 
minate at  a  distance  from  each  other.    On  one  side  the  pas- 
sion may  continue  Gxed,  and  growing  with  its  growdi;  but 
as  sure  as  this  happens  in  the  world,  so  sure  does  inconstan- 
cy, on  the  other  side,  first  dim,  and  then  finally  overshadow, 
that  fond  illusion  which  illuminated  the  dawning  of  the  dream* 
But  it  is  too  bold  a  theme  for  criticism  to  undertake,  especi- 
aUy  while  contemplating  the  traits  of  such  a  master  as  is  now 
before  us,  and  whose  spirit,  in  fact,  has  betrayed  us  into  re- 
flections hardly  becoming  our  grave  ofice.  Away! 

AlciphroQ  penetrates  into  a  pyramid,  where  be  discovers 
Alethe,  the  object  of  his  ardent  inquiry.  She  is  in  a  chapel, 
fading  over  a  lifeless  figure  entombed  in  crystal,  whence 
w  raiacs  a  silver  cross,  and  **  brtoging  it  close  to  her  lips, 
i»]!.*!l!?^«  '^  ^'^**  •  religious  fervour;  then,  turning  her  eyes 
'noumfuiiy  upwards,  held  them  fixed  with  an  inspiied  ear- 
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neatness,  as  if,  at  that  moment,  in  direct  communion  with 
heayen;  they  saw  neither  roof,  nor  any  other  earthly  barrier 
between  them  and  the  skies."  Again  she  vanishes,  and  the 
lover  tells  us,  '^  hour  after  hour  did  I  wander  through  that 
City  of  Silence,«»till,  already  it  was  noon,  and,  under  the 
sun's  meridian  eye,  the  mighty  pyramid  of  pyramids  stood, 
like  a  great  spirit,  shadowless,^'— After  a  pause,  he  says  of 
hunseU^  **  like  a  sentinel  of  the  dead,  did  I  pace  up  and  down 
among  these  tombs,  contrasting,  in  many  a  mournful  reflec- 
tion,  die  burning  fever  within  my  own  veins  with  the  cold 
quiet  of  those  who  slept  around." 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass,  rapidly  over  Alci- 
phron's  subsequent  adventures  on  re-entering  the  pyramid, 
where  he  falls  Into  the  toils  of  the  crafty  priesthood  of  Egypt, 
who  try,  by  means  so  magical  as  almost  to  be  incredible,  to 
make  the  famous  Greek  philosopher  a  proselyte  to  their  false 
religion.  The  descriptions  of  his  initiation  through  fire, 
water,  and  air,  and  of  the  mighty  wonders  exhibited  for  the 
purpose  of  overwhelming  his  reason,  are  full  of  grandeur  and 
extraordinary  effect.  Yet  of  all  this  we  can  oidy  quote  one 
example,  which  we  select  as-combining  poetry  with  narration. 

^  I  was  now  preparing  to  rise,  when  the  priest  again  re- 
strained me;  and  at  the  same  moment,  two  hoys,  beautiful 
aa  the  young  genii  of  the  stars,  entered  the  pavilion.  I'hey 
were  habited  in  long  garments  of  the  purest  white,  and  bore 
each  a  small  golden  chalice  in  his  hand.  Advancing  towards 
me,  they  stopped  on  opposite  sides  of  the  couch,  and  one  of 
diem,  presenting  to  me  his  chalice  of  gold,  said  in  a  tone  be- 
tween singing  and  speaking,-— 

*  Drink  of  this  cap — Osiris  sips 

The  same  in  his  halJs  below; 
And  the  same  be  gives,  to  cool  the  lips 

Of  the  dead,  who  downward  go. 

Drink  of  this  cnp-^the  water  within 

Is  fresh  from  Lethe's  stream; 
*Twill  make  the  past,  with  all  its  sin, 

And  all  its  pain  and  sorrows,  seem 

Like  a  long-forg^otten  dream! 

The  pleasure,  whose  charms 

Are  steep'd  in  wo; 
The  knowledge  that  harms 

The  soul  to  know; 
The  hope,  that,  bright 

As  the  lake  of  the  waste. 
Allures  the  sight 

put  mocks  the  taste, 
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The  love,  that  biods 

Its  innocent  wreath, 
Where  the  serpent  vrinds, 

In  yeuom,  beneath! — 

All  that,  of  evil  or  false,  bj  thee 

Hath  ever  been  knovni  or  seen. 
Shall  melt  away  in  this  cup,  and  be 

Forget,  aa  it  oerer  had  been!" 

^^  Unwilling  to  throw  a  slight  on  this  strange  ceremony^ 
I  leaned  forward,  with  all  due  gravity,  and  tasted  the  cup; 
which  I  had  no  sooner  done,  than  the  young  cup-bearer,  on 
the  other  side,  invited  my  attention,  and,  in  his  turn,  pre- 
senting the  chalice  which  he  held,  sung,  with  a  voice  still 
sweeter  than  that  of  his  companion,  the  following  strain:-^ 

*  Drink  of  this  cup— when  Isis  led 

Her  boy,  of  old,  to  the  beamiog  aky. 
She  mingfled  a  draught  divine,  and  said^ 

*  Drink  of  this  cup,  thoult  never  die!* 

Thus  do  I  say  and  sing  to  thee, 
Heir  of  that  boundless  heaven  on  high, 

Though  frail,  and  fall'n,  and  lost  thou  be. 
Drink  of  this  cup,  thou'lt  never  die.' 

^^  Much  as  I  had  endeavoured  to  keep  my  philosophy  on 
its  guard  against  the  illusions  with  which  I  knew  this  region 
abounded,  the  young  cup-bearer  had  here  touched  a  spring 
of  imagination,  over  which,  as  has  been  seen,  my  philosophy 
had  but  little  control.  No  sooner  had  the  words  '^  thou  shalt 
never  die/'  struck  on  my  ear,  than  the  dream  of  the  Garden 
came  fully  to  my  mind,  and  starting  half-way  from  the  couch, 
I  stretched  forth  my  hands  to  the  cup.  Recollecting  myself, 
however,  and  fearful  of  having  betrayed  to  others  a  weakness 
only  fit  for  my  own  secret  indulgence,  with  an  affected  smile 
of  indifference  I  sunk  back  again  on  my  couch,— while  the 
young  minstrel,  but  little  interrupted  by  my  movement,  still 
continued  bis  strain,  of  which  I  heard  but  the  concluding 
words:— 

'  And  Memory,  too,  with  her  dreams  shall  come, 

Dreams  of  a  former,  happier  day, 
When  Heaven  was  still  the  Spirit's  home, 

And  her  wings  had  not  yet  fallen  away; 

Glimpses  of  glory,  ne'er  forgot, 

That  tell,  like  gleams  on  a  sunset  sea, 
What  once  bath  been,  what  now  is  not. 

But,  oh,  what  again  shall  brightly  be!" 

Among  the  other  enchantments  to  which  the  priests  have 
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recoune,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  they  employ  (uncontcious- 
iy  to  herself,}  the  youthful  priestess;  and  of  her,  when  hope 
arose,  the  author  finely  says-—"  As  long  as  Fancy  had  the 
field  of  the  future  to  herself,  even  immortality  did  not  seem 
too  distant  a  race  for  her.  But  when  human  instrument  .in^ 
tcrposed,  the  illusion  vanished.  From  mortal  lips  the  pro- 
mise of  immortality  seemed  a  mockery,  and  imagination  her^ 
self  had  no  wings  that  could  carry  beyond  the  grave.  *    * 

^  *^  The  Future,  however,  was  now  but  of  secondary  consr^ 

deration;— the  Present,  and  that  deity  of  the  Present,  womsin, 
were  the  objects  that  engrossed  my  whole  soul.  For  the  sake, 
indeed,  of  such  bemgs,  alone  did  I  think  immortality  desi* 
rable,  nor,  without  them,  would  eternal  life  have  appeared  to 
me  worth  a  prayer.  To  every  further  trial  of  my  patience 
and  faith,  I  now  made  up  my  mind  to  submit  without  a  mur- 
mur. Some  propitious  chance,  I  fondly  persuaded  myself, 
might  yet  bring  me  nearer  to  the  object  of  my  adoration, 
and  enable  me  to  address,  as  mortal  woman,  her  who  had 
hitherto  been  to  me  but  as  a  vision,  a  shad6.'* 

L  This  chance  does  occur*  On  the  last  night  of  Alciphron's 

*  initiation,  (and  here  we  may  observe,  that  all  this  part  of  the 

subject  is  unfolded  with  remarkable  fidelity,  and  displays  im* 

I  mense  classical  and  mythological  knowledge  of  the  ancient 

Egyptian  doctrines  and  mysteries^ — on  this  eventful  night, 
when  momentarily  expecting  the  full  development  of  the 
mystic  glories  of  Isis,  Alethe  herself  steps  forth  from  behind 
her  awful  altar-veil,  and  delivers  the  votary  from  his  perilous 
triaL  Their  escape  is  like  all  the  rest  of  the  pyramidid  scene- 
ry, of  a  very  extraordinary  character;  but  at  last  they  emerged 
into  day.  The  timidity  and  terror  of  the  beauteous  priestess, 
when,  instead  of  one  whom  she  had  pictured  to  herself  to  be 
a  venerable  sage,  she  discovered  that  the  companion  of  her 
flight  was  a  young  and  noble  Grecian,  is  delicately  painted. 
However,  they  continue  on  their  way;  leave  Lake  Moeris, 
and  ascend  the  Nile  for  Sais,  whither  Alethe  traces  her  way, 
agreeably  to  the  dying  request  of  her  mother,-— the  form  en- 
shrined in  the  crystal  tomb. — The  scenery  and  the  manners 
of  the  country  are  traced  with  a  skilful  pencil;  but  we  must 
hasten  on.  It  appears  that  Theora,  the  mother  of  Alethe, 
had  been  in  secret  a  christian,  into  which  pure  faith  she  had 
initiated  her  daughter.  This  was  the  cause  of  her  embracing 
the  offered  chance  of  escape  from  the  unhallowed  precincts 
of  Egyptian  pagan  superstition;  and  she  now  seeks  a  holy 
anchoret,  near  Arsinoe,  for  succour  and  protection.  On  her 
way,  however^  with  Alciphron,  she  encounters  the  danger  of 
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falling  under  the  dominion  of  an  earthly  power,  strong  enough 
to  contest  the  palm  of  victory  even  against  heavenward  en- 
thusiasm. As  they  sail  where  **  the  superb  lotus,  which  had 
risen  with  the  sun  from  the  wave,  and  was  now  holding  up 
her  chalice  for  a  full  draught  of  his  light,"  she  feels  and  con- 
fesses the  influences  of  this  power.  Here  the  Epicurean  know- 
ledge and  the  vestal  innocence  are  admirably  portrayed. 

'^  In  the  art  ^says  Alciphron)  of  winning  upon  female  con- 
fidence, I  had  long  been  schooled;  and,  now,  that  to  the  lea- 
sons  of  gallantry  the  inspiration  of  love  was  added,  my 
ambition  to  please  and  to  interest  could  hardly,  it  may  be 
supposed,  fail  of  success.  I  soon  found,  however,  how  much 
less  fluent  is  the  heart  than  the  fancy,  and  how  very  distinct 
are  the  operations  of  making  love,  and  feeling  it  In  the  few 
words  of  greeting  now  exchanged  between  us,  it  was  evident 
that  the  gay,  the  enterprising  Epicurean,  was  little  less  em- 
barrassed, than  the  secluded  priestess;  and,  after  one  or  two 
ineffectual  efforts  to  bring  our  voices  acquainted  with  each 
other,  the  eyes  of  both  turned  bashfully  away,  and  we  relapsed 
into  silence.  #  #  #  ♦  ♦ 

**  The  love,  with  which  this  simple  girl  had  inspired  me, 
was,  possibly  from  the  mystic  scenes  and  situations  in  which 
I  had  seen  her,  not  unmingled  with  a  tinge  of  superstitious 
awe,  under  the  influence  of  which  I  felt  the  buoyancy  of  my 
spirit  checked.  The  few  words  that  had  passed  between  us 
on  the  subject  of  our  route,  had  somewhat  loosened  this 
spell;  and  what  I  wanted  of  vivacity  and  confidence,  was 
more  than  made  up  by  the  tone  of  deep  sensibility  which 
love  had  awakened  in  their  place.  *  * 

*^  By  such  a  light,  and  at  such  an  hour,  seated,  side  by 
side,  on  the  deck  of  that  bark,  did  we  pursue  our  course  up 
the  lonely  Nile — each  a  mystery  to  the  other — our  thoughts, 
our  objects,  our  ver}'  names  a  secret;  separated,  too,  till  now, 
by  destinies  so  different;  the  one,  a  gay  voluptuary  of  the 
garden  of  Athens,  the  other,  a  secluded  priestess  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Memphis,  and  the  only  relation  yet  established  be- 
tween us,  being  that  dangerous  one  of  love,  passionate  love, 
on  one  side,  and  the  most  fominine  and  confiding  dependence 
on  the  other.  The  passing  adventure  of  the  night  fair  had 
not  only  dispelled  still  more  our  mutual  reserve,  but  had 
supplied  us  with  a  subject  on  which  we  could  converse  with- 
out embarrassment.  From  this  topic  I  took  care  to  lead  on, 
without  interruption,  to  others,  fearful,  lest,  our  former  si- 
lence should  return,  and  the  music  of  her  voice  again  be  lost 
to  me.     It  was,  indeed,  only  by  thus  indirectly  unburdening 
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my  heart,  that  I  was  enabled  to  refrain  from  the  full  utter- 
ance of  all  I  thought  and  felt;  and  the  restless  rapidity  with 
which  t  flew  from  subject  to  subject,  was  but  an  effort  to 
escape  from  the  only  one  in  which  my  heart  was  interested. 

^*  When  I  told  of  the  scene  in  the  chapel,— of  the  silent 
interview  which  I  had  witnessed  between  the  dead  and  the 
living,— the  maiden  leaned  down  her  head  and  wept,  as  from 
a  heart  full  of  tears.     It  seemed  a  pleasure  to  her,  however, 
to  listen;  and,  when  she  looked  on  me  again,  there  was  an 
earnest  and  affectionate  cordiality  in  her  eyes,  as  if  the  know- 
ledge of  my  having  been  present  at  that  mournful  scene,  had 
opened  a  new  source  of  sympathy  and  intelligence  between 
us.  So  neighbouring  are  the  fountains  of  love  and  of  sorrow, 
and  so  imperceptibly  do  they  oftm  mingle  with  their  streams. 
Xiittle,  indeed,  as  I  was  guided  by  art  or  design,  in  my  man- 
ner and  conduct  to  this  innocent  girl,  not  all  the  most  expe- 
rienced gallanU7  of  the  garden  could  have  dictated  a  poUcy 
half  so  seductive  as  that  which  my  new  master,  Love,  now 
taught  roe*    The  ardour  which,  shown  at  once,  and  without 
reserve,  might  have  startled  a  heart  so  little  prepared  for  it, 
thus  checked  and  softened  by  the  timidity  of  real  love,  won 
its  way  without  alarm,  and,  when  most  diffident  of  success, 
most  triumphed.     Like  one  whose  sleep  is  gradually  broken 
by  music,  the  maiden's  heart  was  awakened  without  being 
disturbed.    She  followed  the  charm,  unconscious  whither  it 
led,  nor  was  aware  of  the  flame  she  had  lighted  in  another's 
bosom,  till  she  perceived  the  reflection  of  it  glimmering  in 
her  own." 

Two  short  passages  of  her  story,  alone,  will  show  how 
tfWeetly  it  is  told.  Her  conversion  by  her  mother  is  thus 
mentionedr 

'*  Out  of  the  reach  of  those  gross  superstitions  which  pur- 
sued them  at  every  step  below,  she  endeavoured  to  inform, 
aa  far  as  she  might,  the  mind  of  her  beloved  girl,  and  found 
it  lean  as  naturally  and  instinctively  to  truth,  as  plants  that 
have  been  long  shut  up  in  darkness  will,  when  light  is  let  in, 
incline  themselves  to  its  ray:"  and  her  final  departure  from 
the  pyramid  thus: — ^^'  Having  paid  a  last  visit  to  the  tomb 
of  her  beloved  mother,  and  wept  there,  long  and  passionately, 
till  her  heart  almost  failed  in  the  struggle — having  paused 
too,  to  give  a  kiss  to  her  favourite  bis,  which,  though  too 
much  a  christian  to  worship,  she  was  still  child  enough  to 
love— with  a  trembling  step  she  went." 

The  anchoret  whose  refuge  she  is  now  so  anxious  to  par- 
take, is  to  be  found,  where  *^  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
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to  the  north  of  Arsinoc,  a  Ugh  and  steep  rock,  impendiiig 
over  the  flood,  which  for  ages,  from  a  prodigy  conoected 
with  it,  has  borne  the  name  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Birds. 
Yearly,  it  is  said,  at  a  certain  season  s^nd  hour,  large  flocks 
of  birds  assemble  in  the  ravine,  of  which  this  rocky  mountain 
forms  one  of  the  sides,  and  are  there  observed  to  go  through 
the  mysterious  ceremony  of  inserting  each  its  beak  into  a 
particular  cleft  of  the  rock,  till  the  cleft  closes  upon  one  of 
their  number,  when  the  rest,  taking  wing,  leave  the  selected 
victim  to  die."  But  the  fugitives  accidenuUy  pass  this  spot, 
and  to  avoid  detection,  return  down  the  river  by  themselves 
m  a  small  boat. 

^  The  evening  was  more  calm  and  lovely  than  any  that 
yet  had  smiled  upon  our  voyage;  and,  as  we  left  the  bank, 
there  came  soothingly  over  our  ears  a  strain  of  sweet, 
rustic  melody  from  the  shore.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  young 
Nubian  girl,  whom  we  saw  kneeling  on  the  bank  before  an 
acacia,  and  singing,  while  her  companions  stood  round,  the 
wild  song  of  invocation,  which,  in  her  country,  they  address 
to  that  enchanted  tree^— 

*  Ol  AbyBsiDian  tree» 
We  pray,  we  pray,  to  thee; 
By  the  %\qw  of  tby  [polden  fmit. 
And  the  yiolet  hiie  of  tby  flower, 
And  the  g^reetiog^  mute, 
Of  tby  bough's  salute 
To  the  straog^er  who  seeks  thy  bower. 

O!  Abyssinian  tree, 
How  the  traveller  blesses  thee^ 
When  the  li|;ht  no  moon  allows, 
And  the  sunset  hour  is  near, 
And  thou  bend'st  thy  boughs 
To  kiss  his  brows, 
Saying,  *  Come  rest  thee  here.* 
O!  Abyssinian  tree. 
Thus  bow  thy  head  to  me.' 

In  the  burden  of  this  song  the  companions  of  the  young  Nu- 
bian joined;  and  we  heard  the  words  ^  O  Abyssinian  tree,' 
dying  away  on  the  breea^,  long  after  the  whole  group  had 
been  lost  to  our  eyes." 

At  length  they  reach  the  hermitage,  where  a  few  christians 
adore  their  God  in  safety.  Alciphron,  unable  to  quit  the  ob- 
ject of  all  his  dearest  affections,  professes  to  become  a  dis- 
ciple; and  though  a  dissembler  at  first,  soon  becomes  deeply 
convinced  of  the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity.  The  holy 
hermit,  in  consequence,  betrothes  him  to  Alcthe;  but  on  the 
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eve  of  Ais  auspiciouB  destroy,  when  all  the  prospect  is  peace 
and  blessedness,  when  Alciphron,  *^  wandered,  unaniused  and 
uninterested  by  either  the  scenes  or  the  people  that  surrounded 
me,  and  sighing  for  that  rocky  solituditii, where  Alethe  breath- 
ed, felt  this  to  be  the  wilderness,  and  that  the  world,"  the 
persecution  under  Vespasian  commences,  and  the  christians 
are  dragged  to  martyrdom  at  Arsinoe.  Alethe  is  saved  for 
one  day,  and  Alciphron,  wounded,  obtains  leave  to  visit  her 
1^  in  prison,— -where  she  has  been  sent  from  the  tribunal,  with 

a  coral  chaplet  tied  round  her  head,  as  if  in  mockery,  by  the 
cruel  and  inhuman  priest;— -and  thus  ends  the  pathetic  and 
beautiful  tragedy;-— 

^  Even  the  veteran  guardian  of  the  place  seemed  touched 
with  compassion  for  his  prisoner,  and  supposing  her  to  be 
asleep,  had  the  litter  placed  gently  near  her*  She  was  half 
reclining,  with  her  face  hid  in  her  hands,  upon  a  couch,— at 
the  foot  of  which  stood  an  idol,  over  whose  hideous  features 
a  lamp  of  naptha,  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  shed  a  wild  and 
ghastly  glare.  On  a  table  before  the  image  stood  a  censer, 
jb  with  a  small  vessel  of  incense  beside  it,— one  grain  of  which, 

I  thrown  voluntarily  into  the  flame,  would,  even  now,  save 

I  that  precious  life.     So  strange,  so  fearful,  was  the  whole 

scene,  that  I  almost  doubted  its  reality;  Alethe!  my  own, 
happy  Alethe!  can  it,  I  thought,  be  thou  that  I  look  upon? 
She  now,  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  raised  her  head  from 
the  couch;  on  observing  which,  the  kind  tribune  withdrew, 
and  we  were  left  alone.  There  was  a  paleness,  as  of  death, 
over  her  features;  and  those  eyes,  which,  when  last  1  saw 
them,  were  but  too  bright,  too  happy  for  this  world,  looked 
dim  and  sunken.  In  raising  herself  up,  she  put  her  hand,  as 
if  from  pain,  to  her  forehead,  whose  marble  hue  but  appear* 
ed  more  death-like  from  those  red  hands  that  lay  so  awfully 
across  it.  After  wandering  vaguely  for  a  minute,  her  eyes 
rested  upon  me,  and,  with  a  shriek,  half  terror,  half  joy,  she 
»  sprung  from  the  couch,  and  sunk  upon  her  knees  by  my  side. 

—She  had  believed  me  dead;  and  even  now,  scarcely  trusted 
her  senses.  *  My  husband!  my  love!'  she  exclaimed:  *•  oh,  if 
thou  comest  to  call  me  from  this  world,  behold,  I  am  ready!' 
In  saving  thus,  she  pointed  wildly  to  that  ominous  wreath, 
and  then  dropped  her  head  down  upon  my  knee,  as  if  an  ar- 
row had  pierced  it.  *  Alethe'— I  cried,  terrified  to  the  very 
aotil  by  that  mysterious  pang,— and  the  sound  of  my  voice 
aeemedto  re*animate  her;«— she  looked  up,  with  a  faint  smile, 
in  my  face.  Her  thoughts,  which  had  evidently  been  wan- 
dering,  became  collected;  and  in  her  joy  at  my  safety,  her 
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sorrow  at  my  suffering,  she  forgot  wholly  the  fate  that  im- 
pended over  herself.  Love,  innocent  love,  alone  occupied  all 
her  thoughts;  and  the  tenderness  with  which  she  spoke, — 
oh,  at  any  other  moment,  how  I  would  have  listened,  have 
lingered  upon,  and  blessed  every  word! — But  the  time  flew 
fast— the  dreadful  morrow  was  approaching.  Already  I  saw 
her  writhing  in  the  hands  of  the  torturer, — the  flames,  the 
racks,  the  wheels,  were  before  my  eyes!  Half  frantic  with  the 
fear  that  her  resolution  was  fixed,  I  flung  myself  from  the 
litter,  in  an  agony  of  weeping,  and  supplicated  her,  by  the 
love  she  bore  me,  by  the  happiness  that  awaited  us,  by  her 
own  merciful  God,  who  was  too  good  to  require  such  a  sa- 
orifice,— by  all  that  the  most  passionate  anxiety  could  dic- 
tate, I  implored  that  she  would  avert  from  us  the  doom  that 
was  coming,  and — ^but  for  once — comply  with  the  vain  cere- 
mony demanded  of  her.     Shrinking  from  me,  as  I  spoko,-— 
but  with  a  look  more  of  sorrow  than  reproach, — *'  What,  thou, 
tool'  she  said  mournfully,  *'  thou  into  whose  spirit  I  had 
fondly  hoped  the  same  heavenly  truth  had  descended  as  into 
my  own!    Oh,  be  not  thou  leagued  with  those  who  would 
tempt  me  to  make  shipwreck  of  my  faith!  Thou,  who  couldst 
alone  bind  me  to  life,  use  not  thy  power,  but  let  me  die,  as 
He  I  serve  hath  commanded, — die  for  the  truth.  Remember 
the  holy  lessons  we  heard  on  those  nights,  those  happy  nights, 
when  both  the  present  and  future  smiled  upon  us, — when 
even  the  gift  of  eternal  life  came  more  welcome  to  my  soul, 
from  the  blessed  conviction  that  thou  wert  to  be  a  sharer  in 
it; — shall  I  forfeit  now  that  divine  privilege?  shall  I  deny  * 
the  true  God,  whom  we  then  learned  to  love?    No,  my.  own 
betrothed,'  she  continued,  pointing  to  the  two  rings  on  her 
finger,  ^  behold  these  pledges, — they  are  both  sacred.  I  should 
have  been  as  true  to  thee  as  I  am  to  heaven,— nor  in  that 
life  to  which  I  am  hastening,  shall  our  love  be  forgotten. 
Should  the  baptism  of  fire,  through  which  I  shall  pass  to- 
morrow, make  me  worthy  to  be  heard  before  the  throne  of 
grace,  I  will  intercede  for  thy  soul— I  will  pray  that  it  may 
yet  share  with  mine  that  inheritance,  immortal  and  undefiled, 
which  mercy  offers,  and  that  thou,  my  dear  mother,  and  I' 
— She  here  dropped  her  voice:  the  momentary  animation 
with  which  devotion  and  affection  had  inspired  her,  vanished; 
and  a  darkness  overspread  all  her  features,  a  livid  darkness, 
like  the  coming  of  death,  that  made  me  shudder  through 
every  limb.     Seizing  my  hand  convulsively,  and  looking  at 
me  with  a  fearful  eagerness,  as  if  anxious  to  hear  some  con- 
solipg  assurance  from  my  own  lips,— •^  Believe  me,'  she  .con- 
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tinned, '  not  all  the  torments  they  are  preparing  for  me,^*« 
not  even  this  deep  burning  pain  in  my  brow,  which  they  will 
hardly  equal,— -could  be  half  so  dreadful  to  me  as  the  thought 
that  I  leave  thee.'  Here  her  voice  again  failed;  her  head  sunk 
upon  my  arm,  and — merciful  God,  let  me  forget  what  I  then 
felt— I  saw  that  she  was  dying!  Whether  I  uttered  any  cry, 
I  know  not^  but  the  tribune  came  rushing  into  the  chamber, 
and  looking  on  the  maiden,  said^  with  a  face  full  of  horror, 
^  It  is  but  too  true!  He  then  told  me,  in  a  low  voice,  what 
he  had  just  learned  from  the  guardian  of  the  prison,  that  the 
band  round  the  young  christian's  brow  was — oh,  horrible 
cruelty! — a  compound  of  the  most  deadly  poison,  the  hellish 
invention  of  Orcus,  to  satiate  his  vengeance,  and  make  the 
fate  of  the  poor  victim  secure.  My  first  movement  was  to 
untie  that  fatal  wreath, — but  it  would  not  come  away — it 
would  not  come  away!  Roused  by  the  pain,  she  again  looked 
in  my  face;  but,  unable  to  speak,  took  hastily  from  her  bosom 
the  small  silver  cross  which  she  had  brought  with  her  from 
my  cave.  Having  prest  it  to  her  own  lips,  she  held  it  anx- 
iously to  mine;  and  seeing  me  kiss  the  holy  symbol  with  fer- 
vour, looked  happy,  and  smiled.  The  agony  of  death  seemed 
to  have  passed  away;— there  came  suddenly  over  her  features 
a  heavenly  light,  some  share  of  which  I  felt  descending  into 
my  soul,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  she  expired  in  my 
arms." 

To  this  what  should  we  add?  If  the  best  style  of  Addison 
improved  by  modem  taste — if  the  sublimity  so  much  admi- 
red in  Vathek — if  the  fine  perceptions  of  nature  so  exquisite 
in  Rousseau,  but  employed  on  a  pure  theme — if  all  these, 
and  many  other  splendid  qualities  touched  by  the  genius  of 
Moore,  can  impart  delight  to  readers,  then  will  The  Epicu- 
rean be  an  everlasting  monument  to  his  fame. 

We  have  not  feared  to  give  the  catastrophe,  because  no- 
thing can  impair  the  interest  inspired  by  every  page  of  this 
polished  and  brilliant  composition. 


On  the  Classical  Knowledge  of  Pope. 

Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Pope,  observes,  that"  to  those  who 
censured  his  politics,  were  added  enemies  yet  more  danger- 
ous, who  called  in  question  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  his 
qualifications  for  a  translator  of  Homer.  To  these  he  made 
no  public  opposition,  but  in  one  of  his  letters  escapes  from 
them  as  well  as  he  can.    At  an  age  like  his,  for  he  was  not 
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more  than  twenty-five,  with  an  irregular  education,  and  a 
course  of  life  of  which  much  seems  to  have  passed  in  t:on* 
versation,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  overflowed  with  Greek* 
But  when  he  felt  himself  deficient  he  sought  assistance;  and 
what  man  of  learning  would  refuse  to  help  him?'* 

Pope's  acute  biographer  presently  adds,  ^^  he  had  the 
French  Homers  of  La  Valterie  and  Dacier,  and  the  English 
of  Chapman,  Hobbs,  and  Ogilby.  With  Chapman  he  had 
ver}'  frequent  consultations,  and  perhaps  never  translated  any 
passage  till  he  had  read  his  version,  which,  indeed,  he  haa 
been  sometimes  suspected  of  using  instead  of  the  originaL" 

Johnson  has  also  preserved  a  letter  from  Pope  to  a  literary 
friend,  in  which  the  translator  confesses  his  ^^  own  imperfect* 
ness  in  the  language''  of  Homer,  and  acknowledges  the  de* 
ference  he  paid  to  that  sense  of  the  original  given  him  by 
Hobbs  and  Chapman. 

Upon  such  high  authority  were  doubts  entertained  as  to 
that  classical  knowledge,  which  some  of  Pope's  admirers  had 
so  boldly  claimed  for  him  But  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  in 
his  edition  of  Pope's  Homer,  institutes  a  more  critical  in- 
quiry into  this  subject  than  could  be  fairly  demanded  in  a 
general  biography  of  English  poets,  and  he  expresses  the  re* 
suit  of  this  investigation  with  no  small  confidence  in  the  con- 
clusions to  which  it  had  conducted  him. 

^*  It  is  my  persuasion,  then,"  says  he,  *^  that  our  poet,  far 
from  apprehending  with  suitable  promptitude  the  original 
language  of  the  author,  whom  he  undertook  to  exhibit  in  an 
English  dress,  was  not  so  familiarly  acquainted  even  with  the 
Latin  tongue,  as  to  form  an  instantaneous  conception  of  a 
passage  by  reading  Homer  in  the  Latin  interpretation  of  him, 
that  accompanies  the  school  editions:  by  which  expressions 
I  understand  such  a  ready  conception  of  a  sentence,  as 
would  enable  a  reader  to  give  an  adequate  translation  of  it, 
with  a  fidelity  that  superseded  a  repeated  and  laborious  pe* 
rusal;  a  perusal  altogether  incompatible,  it  is  evident,  with 
a  timely  execution  of  so  long  a  work.  In  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion, I  can  decidedly  pronounce,  after  an  experimental  exa- 
mination of  his  whole  performance,  that  he  appears  uniformly 
to  have  collected  the  general  purport  of  every  passage  from 
some  of  his  predecessors,  Dryden,  Dacier,  Chapman,  or 
Ogilby:  a  process  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  invaria- 
bly pursued  by  any  man,  capable  of  forming  a  distinct,  and, 
generally  speaking,  a  true  delineation  of  his  author  from  the 
verbal  metaphrase  of  a  Latin  version.  The  trutli  of  this  de* 
claration  will  admit  of  no  controversy,  after  a  practical  exa- 
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mination  shall  be  instituted  by  a  specific  comparison  of  our 
poet's  veruon  with  ^those  of  the  translators  here  mentioned: 
a  truth  sufficiently  corroborated  by  our  ability  to  refer  all  his 
misrepresentations,  which  are  frequent,  and,  in  many  cases, 
singufair  and  gross,  with  all  his  alterations  and  additions, 
wluch  are  innumerable,  to  one  or  other  of  his  predecessors, 
except  in  very  few  instances,  which  analogy  will  set  to  the 
account  of  niy  incompetency,  from  reading  not  sufficiently 
extensive,  and  imperfect  information,  to  trace  all  his.  autho- 
rities and  assistances,  rather  than  ascribe  this  failure  to  a 
fundamental  error  in  my  supposition.  But  the  notes,  I  pre- 
sume^ which  I  have  interspersed  through  the  course  of  the 
poems,  will  ascertain  this  determination  beyond  all  possibility 
of  contradiction/' 

To  these  high  authorities  against  Pope's  knowledge  of 
Greek,  we  ma^  add  that  of  the  famous  Dr.  Bentley,  who 
was  deemed  the  best  scholar  of  his  age.    *^  Pope's  Homer,' 
He  said,  *^  was  an  elegant  poem,  but  no  translation." 


1^  RErLECTioNs  IN  SoLiTUDE;  and  other  Poems.— « 

By  the  late  Sahuel  Ewing,  Esq^. 

(A  few  yean  before  bis  demise,  the  lamented  author  of  the  followio^  6f- 
funoDS,  selected,  from  his  namerous  contributions  to  the  periodical  pren, 
that  portion  of  his  poetical  writings  which  he  was  not  unwilliofj^  to  rescue 
ffom  thetraDsitor3Lhabitationof  a^*  Poet's  Comer."  In  transcribing^  them, 
they  were  subjected  to  a  careful  revipion,  and  the  collection,  by  the  fa- 
voar  of  the  aothor,  being  in  our  possession,  we  propose  to  reprint  it,  wkh 
these  last  corrections.  The  essays  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers;  and 
we  think  their  intrinsic  merit  will  recommend  them  in  their  iiiiproTed  form, 
to  those  who  hare  seen  them  in  former  times.  In  addition  to  these  reasons 
it  appears  to  be  an  act  of  justice  to  the  reputation  of  our  valued  kinsman 
and  friend,  to  do.  that  for  him  which  death  prevented  him  from  doing  for 
htmfcclf.} 
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REFLECTIONS  IN  SOLITUDE.— No.  I. 

How  pleasM  to  wander  on  the  Lehigh's  bank, 
As  rippling  gentlj  o'er  its  pebbled  bed. 
It  wafts  a  mournful  music  to  my  ear! 
How  pleas'd^  if  He^  who  stamp'd  my  wayward  fate 
With  many  a  sad  and  many  a  dreary  change 
Had  80  ordainM,  that,  like  this  peaceful  stream, 
My  hours  might  onward  glide,  serene  and  calm! 
The  streamlet,  oozing  from  the  moss-clad  clifc 
In  some  untrodden  and  sequestered  wild, 
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(Save  by  the  prowliDg  wolf,  or  loody  owl 
Whose  shrieks  of  night  e'en  Echo  dreads  to  note) 
Rolls  calmly  onward' to  the  mellow  plain. 
And  sips  its  sweets  from  many^  a  fragrant  flower 
Whose  freshness  floats  on  every  airy  waye; 
By  nothing  rufSed,  save  a  mossy  rock. 
Or  trunk  of  aged  oak  that  time  has  shun, 
That  offer  scarce  a  momentary  check. 
But  add  fresh  vigour  to  its  silent  stream;    • 
Onward  it  speeds  its  pure  transparent  wave, 
'Till,  having  passed  the  rustic's  lowly  shed, 
It  loses  all  its  sweetness,  all  its  calm,  ' 
And  rolls  an  angry  and  a  tainted  tide; 
Then,  mingling  in  the  many-fountain'd  stream 
Of  ocean,  by  attractive  beanis  up-raised 
To  kiss  the  fields  with  many  an  ev'ning  dew-^ 
Thus  in  the  morning  dawn  of  life,  the  youth 
Starts  from  the  goal  of  sweet  simplicity 
To  run  his  race^-His  playful,  untaught  steps 
Pursue  the  flow'ry  path — till  syrens  smile. 
And  soft  seduction  crosses  o'er  his  path. 
Maddening  his  brain,  and  leads  the  wanderer  where 
He  sips  of  dissipation's  pois'nouS  draught- 
Here  on  the  eye,  the  fascinaUng  dome 
Of  novelty  now  beams,  and  in  he  sails, 
.  And  revels,  quaffitig  from  the  burnished  cup  ' 
Beneath  whose  surface  lurks  the  deadly  drug,— - 
'Till  worn  and  wearied  by  his  sad  career  * 

He  sinks,  an  helpless  and  a  tainted  mass. 
Into  th'  unfathomed  ocean  of  Eternity, 
Where  Mercy  pardons,  while  the  seraphs  smile. 


No.  II. 

'Tis  evening  now— here  on  this  wave-worn  rock 
Where  erst  with  patient  care,  the  savage  watched 
To  mark  the  deer,  as,  at  the  hour  of  room 
They  prest  their  footsteps  on  the  shelving  beach 
To  lave  their  limbs  and  lap  the  limpid  stream; 
While  from  his  ambush  flew  the  feathered  dart; 
Where  now  toward  dose  of  day,  the  female  train 
As  wildly  sporting  on  the  Lehigh^s  bank. 
Anon  will  rest  them  by  the  matron's  side. 
And'  watch  with  sparkling  eyes  the  expected  mail, 
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To  every  villager  the  welcome  guest; 

Here  while  do  rustic  eye  can  mark  my  form. 

Nor  cold  civility  disturb  my  dreams, 

It  may  not  harm  me  to  recline  awhile — 

I  hate  those  chilling,  dewy  damps  that  fall, 

As  tears  of  sorrow  that  the  sun  has  set! 

Time  was  that  it  would  glad  my  vety  soul 

To  tell  my  tale  to  every  passer  by, 

And  hold  sweet  converse  with  the  busy  world! 

Then  every  form  was  deck'd  in  friendship's  robe, 

And  flatting  Fancy  wove  her  gaudy  web. 

But  Reason  chasM  th'  usurper  from  my  soul, 

(And  with  her  many  a  dear,  delusive  dream!^ 

And  sang  of  friendship  as  the  dews  of  night! 

Hope  waved  her  pinions  to  desert  her  child. 

But  heaven  had  charged  her  still  to  hover  round—- 

Those  dews,  that  on  the  rose-bud  seem  so  fair. 

And  five  their  hour  and  vanish  in  the  mom; 

Those  dews,  remind  me  of  the  friend  I  loved. 

Whose  eye  was  moist  with  many  a  trembling  tear. 

When  sorrow  called,  and  interest  bade  it  rise. 

Hot  on  the  eye,  as  beamed  a  brighter  star, 

It  rose  no  more  to  sympathise  with  mine! 

How  briffht  thofc  nioon-beams  sparkle  on  my  eye. 

As  glancmg  on  the  foliage  of  yon  oak, 

They  steal  reflected  to  compose  my  soul! 

Afl  in  the  village  steep-— save,  where  yon  light 
Marks  one  old  matron,  as  she  toils  for  food. 
With  shrivelled  fingers  ply  the  waxen  thread! 
Fit  emblem  here  of  man! — Anon,  she  weaves 
With  many  a  round,  the  firm  and  lastine  thread 
To  mark  the  measure  of  the  old  man's  days; 
Anon,  ihe  wheel  scarce  feels  the  pressing  foot 
Ere  snaps  the  thread;  and  shows  the  hour  of  youth! 
The  cur-dog  howls,  as  near  his  bed  of  straw 
The  bat,  irregular,  quick  flits  him  by — 
The  Lehigh  scarcely  murmurs  as  it  flows—- 
All  nature  seeks  repose,  and.  bids  me  bend 
My  weary  footsteps  to  my  rustic  shed, 
And  on  my  pillow  court  wild  fancy's  dream — 
So  friendship  once  did  woo  me  to  repose, 
And  friendship  robbed  me  as  my  senses  slept — 
Shall  I,  again  incautious,  seek  repose? 
Ay,  fA^n 'twas  man  who  called — now,  nature  sues — 
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How  sweet  the  south  wind  plays  around  my  brow! 
How  merciful  in  God  to  temper  thus 
The  burning  sim-beam  with  the  cooling  breeze! 
Man  marks,  ungrateful,  with  a  frowning  eye 
The  transitory  ^torm,  where  Mercy  rides. 
To  dissipate  the  idle  dreams  of  life, 
While  skies  unclouded,  and  the  dewy  breeze. 
Nor  warm  his  heart,  nor  bend  his  stubborn  knee! 
He  notes  with  scowling  and  with  angry  eye 
The  man,  who  holds  a  pittance  from  his  kind. 
Yet  censures  not  himself  while  he  denies 
His  thanks  to  God  that  but  increase  his  stores-— 
Oh!  my  heart  saddens  when  it  thinks  on  man! 
How  gay  yon  plough-boy  whistling  to  his  team, 
As  slowly  plodding  o^er  the  broken  earth, 
He  tells  to  air  the  furrows  he  has  made! 
The  morn  of  life  is  thine,  poof,  simple  lad! 
And  mild  and  sweet  the  breeze  that  fans  thy  locks! 
Yet  ere  another  moon,  the  storm  may  howl 
And  rudely  beat  on  thy  unsheltered  head! 
To  day  the  pine-clad  mountains  bound  thy  hopes. 
Thy  ev'ry  wish — but  soon  the  vill|in's  smile 
May  poison  every  source  of  pure  delight — 
Thy  ear  may  close  upon  the  village  bell 
That  now  on  sabbaths  leads  thee  to  thy  God— - 
Thy  little  feet  may  then  beguile  thee  far 
From  ev'ry  simple  scene,  thy  home  had  known. 
To  wander  through  the  wild— From  every  storm, 
Unhoused,  unsheltered,  from  thy  God  estranged, 
Thy  heart  desponding,  and  thy  soul  depressM, 
Experience  then  may  whisper  in  thy  ear. 
To  seek  thy  parent  as  thy  first,  best  friend — 
So  have  I  mark'd  the  flowret  by  the  hedge 
Unfold  its  beauties  to  the  morning  sun. 
To  hail  the  stranger  as  the  source  of  life, 
And,  heedless,  shake  the  vital  dews  away, 
Till  night  steal  on,  and  shrowd  its  withered  stalk 
And  leaves,  wild  scattered  by  the  western  blast! 
Yet  would  I  not  that  man,  within  his  shell, 
Should  snail-like  shrink,  and  shun  the  social  joy; 
If  he  pursue  the  beaten  path  of  life, 
Though  on  his  eye,  no  hot- bed  blossoms  glare 
To  fascinate  his  artificial  sense, 
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Yet  no  thorns  tear  him,  and  no  weeds  obstruct; 
Bat  if,  with  devious  step,  he  turn  aside 
Where  fancy  lures  him  with  her  magic  wand, 
To  sip  the  freshness  of  the  violet's  lips, 
He  may  not  murmur,  if  the  briars  wound-— 
His  way  was  open^unrestrained  his  will. 
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How  pale  the  sun-beams  break  through  yonder  pines, 
That,  like  the  plumage  on  the  warrior's  helm. 
Wave  on  the  mountain's  brow^while,  in  the  Vale, 
The  tender  flowerets  hang  their  modest  heads. 
Oppressed  by  night's  cold  dews — The  robin's  strain 
Rings  at  brief  intervals  from  yon  cross-post 
That  props  the  cornfield- fence — anon,  he  hops 
Upon  the  road,  and  traces  some  poor  worm. 
With  form  half  wrinkled,  stretching  to  its  hole! 
Thus  ever  'tis  throughout  the  world's  sad  wild! 
That  laws,  coeval  with  the  birth  of  time. 
By  reason  sanctioned,  and  by  God  ordained, 
Man  disregards— ay,  all  creation  slights. 
And  hails  thee.  Power!    Ambition's  only  aim. 
The  strong  man's  triumph,  and  the  weak  man's  dread! 

Ambition!    I  do  loath  thy  very  name! 
Her^  nature  courts  thee  with  her  sweetest  smiles, 
While  her  untutored  agents  in  her  praise 
Melodiqus  warble  on  thy  dull,  cold  ear.— 
The  redbird's  whistle  and  the  robin's  song, 
The  sprightly  twitt'ring  of  the  restless  wren, 
For  thee  she  tunes,  and  bids  the  mocking-bird 
To  recapitulate  their  various  strains. 
Tet  all  are  lost  on  thy  wild  phrenzied  soul! 
No,  thou  art  found  where  horror  holds  his  reign! 
Thy  visage  gladdens,  when  the  poisoned  dart. 
Of  some  usurper  strikes  his  monarch's  breast! 
Thou  lovest  to  play  upon  the  youth,  whose  soul 
Glows  warmly  tow'rds  his  country — ^taint  his  heart. 
And  on  his  waxen,  fancy  paint  thy  forms — 
Call  law,  oppression,  and  the  needful  sum 
That  dignity  demands,  profusion  name.— - 
And  while  fair  freedom  on  thy  helmet  smiles, 
Thy  footsteps  scatter  desblation  round. — 

Ambition!  I  do  .shudder  at  thy  voice! 
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Oft  in  the  city's  ways  I  mark  thy  smile 

Allure  the  dissipated,  heedless  youth. 

The  idle,  and  the  ignorant  and  vain. 

To  some  dark  hole  to  tell  oppression's  tale; 

Or,  at  the  comer  of  the  crowded  street. 

Arrest  the  factious  ear  with  some  deep  stroke 

The  despotism  of  thy  rulers  aim 

At  freedoni's  vitals,  or  the  people's  rights! 

Ambition!  look  thee  on  yon  rustic  lad. 
Whose  early  footsteps  rob  the  morning  breeze, 
Or  burning  sun-beam,  of  the  flowerets  dews. 
And  ask  thee,  if  the  cause  of  Providence, 
(Which  ever  is  thy  own)  may  not  be  served 
But  with  a  blood-stained  hand?    Ay,  ask  thee  too 
Whose  sleep  is  sounder,  when  the  night-winds  howl! 
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The  deep-green  foliage  that  the  fickle  year 

So  lately  wore  has  faded.— *Autumn  now. 

Fantastic,  dresises  in  her  varied  hues. 

Mark!  how  the  withered,  fallen  leaves  are  borne 

In  whirl-pool  motion,  on  the  western  blast 

That  whistles  through  the  oaks— now,  herald-like. 

They  sweep  along  ^he'  surface  of  the  wood 

To  tell  the  covey  that  the  autumn  tempts 

The  sportman's  stroll.— ^The  whirring  pheasant  whiiis 

His  quick,  short  flight,  untimely  shot,  unlike 

Those  leaves,  which  sheltered  from  the  rains  of  spring 

His  unfledged  brood,  and  live  their  proper  hour««— 

There  are  who  loud  declaim,  and  idly  tell 

That  cruelty^  with  savage  smile,  leads  on 

The  sportsman  to  the  fields.— Amid  this  class, 

Not  few  can  heave  the  well-timed,  measured  sigh 

Of  affectation,  when  a  partifidge  bleeds. 

Who  may  not  startle  at  the  murderous  s^b 

Which  makes  them  heirs!    Ay,  I  have  seen  the  tear 

That  trembled  on  their  cheeks,  congealed,  ere  yet 

The  eye,/or  which  it  rose^  bad  traced  its  course!— > 

But  on  such  men,  whose  sensibility 

Is  warmed  tow'rds  brutes  alone!  for  such  are  they 

Who  pray  from  habit,  and  from  habit  sin! 

I  may  not  choose  to  justify  the  man 

Whose  wanton  hands  do  pander  to  his  vanity. 
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Wbo,  merciless,  csn  dot  the  dove's  soft  down 

To  show  his  skill! — Such  souls  I  leave. to  God, 

Not  jud^og  then,  when  e'en  no  shade  of  donbt 

Opposes  reason's  voice.— •With  holy  writ, 

Bis  sanction,  justifier,  and  his  guide. 

What  idle  cavil,  sentimental  sigh. 

What  rigid  moralist  may  stay  that  arm 

That  never,  needUstly^  destroys  one  link 

In  Nature's  chain?    Ay,  'tis  the  fashion  now. 

To  bid  the  eye  perform  the  heart's  sad  office. 

To  be  the  source  of  sentimental  griif 

No  more  the  channel  for  those  tears,  that  once 

Warm  and  unbidden,  streamed  from  soma  poor  heart 

Half-broken!-«'Tis  the  fashion  too,  to  moold 

The  eye  ta  mingle  tears  with  those  that  shine 

On  fancy's  page,  while  many  a  wasting  sigh 

From  misery'sxhild,  unheeded,  strikes  that  ear. 

Whose  needless  ornaments  might  still  the  pang 

Which  rends  his  t^roken  heart.— The  ifashion  'tis, 

To  gem  the  eye  with  dews,  to  catch  the  rays 

Which  beam  from  lustres  at  the  theatre. 

And  wear  the  outward  show  of  sensiblity. 
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Hark!  how  the  blast,  with  force  accumulating 

Drives  through  the  skies! — ^now  it  has  past,  and  leayes 

My  ear  attentive  to  the  pleasing  sound 

Of  those  big  drops  that  patter  on  the  roof! 

Say,  who  is  he  that  frolics  in  the  herd 

Whose  eye,  in  those,  sweet  dews,  can  mark  the  germ 

Of  vernal  life,  and  grateful  for  the  gift? 

Man!  man!  you  can  declaim,  blaspheme,  and  rail 

At  storms  and  tempests,  that  at  times  n^ay  cross 

Tlie  current  of  your  gains,  while,  as  you  spread 

Your  canvas  to  prosperity's  mild  breeze. 

You  never  heed  the  hand  which  guides  its  course! 

At  such  an  hour  I  may  not  choose  but  count 

Those  drops,  as  streams  of  mercy,  which,  unmerited, 

Do  flow  before  me!   It  pleases  me  to  list 

To  them,  as  God's  fair  heralds  who  annunciate 

Peace  and  prosperity  to  tho^e  who  heed 

Not  Him,  or  heeding,  only  to  bestow 

A  curse,  where  thaij^s  are  due««--At  9uch  an  hour 
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I  love  to  ponder  on  the  good  and  ill 
That  visit  man. — Ay,  I  do  love  to  tell 
One  joy,  which  cheers  my  soul,  outweighing  far 
The  cares  of  human  kind— ^-a  joy,  which  they 
Who  feeling  lack,  know  not.-p— I  own  a  friend^' 
Friendship!  sweet  soul  of  life!  thou  polar  9tar! 
The  various  traits  of  character  which  mark 
Our  kind. — Love,  interest,  ambition,  pride. 
All  have  their  revolutions,  and  can  now 
One  sphere  illume,  and  now  with  fickle  ray 
Another  cheer,  and  leave  behind  a  night 
Of  deepest  gloom!    Whilst  thou^  with  steady  beam 
Servest  as  the  centre  of  their  devious  cdurse^ 
Eccentric, — round  thee  they  do  love  to  hover, 
Fly  to  thy  bosom,  and  with  thee  repose! 
What  gloom  can  combat  with  thy  piercing  myl 
What  mist  of  care  but  dissipates?  what  cloud 
Of  sorrow  but  wiU  fly  thy  may-morn  beam? 
Oft  with  swift  step,  (too  tardy  yet  to  meet 
Thy  inclination's  impulse)  I  have  seen 
Thee  haste  to  still  the  mourner's  wasting  pang, 
Impetuous,  unsolicited,  unwished! 
When  hope's  dim  lamp  had  gleamed,  and  heralded 
The  soul's  dark  night,  I  saw  thee  pour  the  oil 
Of  joy,  and  fan  the  flame,  and  watch,  to  turn 
The  atheistic  breeze,  which,  covert,  stole. 
Or  blast  of  slander,  which  naore  rudely  rushed 
To  quench  its  beam!— -And  when,  m  female  form. 
Thou  hast  arrayed  thee,  I  have  smiled  and  sought 
Thy  beam,  as  they,  the  wise  nien  of  the  East 
Did  erst  the  star,  which  led  their  eager  steps 
To  where  their  God,  assuming  mortal  form, 
Laid  in  a  manger,  heaved  his  first  sad  sigh 
The  price  of  our  transgression,  sinless  He! 
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I  visited  the  village  inn  but  now; 

Disgusted,  left  it,  at  the  idle  buzi 

Discordant,  that  the  angry  zealots  made. — 

IVithiny  a  crowd  of  noisy  rustics  roared, 

Tumultuous,  eager  to  unfold  the  stores 

Of  information,  that  in  spite  of  idleness 

Floated  around  their  brains— the  slender  gleaning 
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Of  the  city's  herald,  which  each  week  announced 

Few  facts,  more  falsehoods,  and  a  fine-spun  well 

Of  philosophic  theory,  to  trap 

Their  fluttering  senses,  as  they  hovered  round 

The  meteor  of  liberty,  and  teach 

The  righu  of  man  to  persons  who  degrade 

Themselves  to  beasts.*-lDtoxicated  thus, 

Ab  loud  and  idly  they  amused  themselves, 

Pensive,  I  marked  along  the  posts  which  stood 

Before  the  Inn,  a  lamentable  sight.^— 

The  noblest  beast  that  man  domesticates. 

Neglected,  drooping,  patient,  bent  his  hea4 

As  if  to  court  the  barren  pavement,  which 

Reflected  hot  the  noon-day  sun,  to  show 

More  mercy  than  his  master,  and  to  sprout 

One  moistened  blade  of  grass,  to  quench  his  parched 

And  aching  palate,  till  the  midnight  hour 

Should  lead  the  drunkards  home. — Oh!  it  did  fill 

My  soul  with  sadness,  and  I  almost  made 

Th'  inquiry,  wherefore  man  should  live  hereafter, 

And  yet  the  faithful  brute,  (as  doctors  teach) 

Far  more  deserving  than  such  men  as  these, 

Should  fall  and  rot,,  and  fatten  highway  worms! 

Strange!  that  the  man  whom  God  and  reason  teach 

To  till  the  field,— whose  happiness  and  health 

Do  vegetate  within  his  little  farm, 

And  there  alone,  should  with  presumptuous  bound 

And  vain,  o'er  leap  the  barriers  of  nature. 

And  strive  to  wield  the  ponderous  machine 

Of  state, — should  deem  himself  the  mighty  pivot 

On  which  an  empire  turns!  while,  with  a  mind 

Unprejudiced,  obedient  to  the  voice 

Of  God,  and  at  th'  untarnished  mirror  glancing, 

That  nature  holds  to  him,  he  sees  himself 

A  little  cog  in  nature's  wheel,  which  God 

Ordained  subord'nate  to  an  higher  power. 

Himself  inactive,  or  himself  dependent! 

Yet  still  it  seems  a  soil  so  fine  might  yield 

A  richer  crop,  and  so  it  doubtless  would, 

Did  not  a  villain  scatter  thistles  there 

To  choak  the  grain.— -Where  should  the  censure  fall 

When  they,  who  should  have  watched  the  budding  field 

Sound  slumber,  while  a  foreign,  harpy  brood 

Hover  around  it,  and  with  raven  wing 

Shut  out  the  genial  beam,  and  shed  a  chill 
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And  Matting  mildew,  that  themsdres  alone. 
Who  on  coimptton  feed,  may  fatten  there!— 
This  18  a  question,  and  a  bold  one  too, 
Tet  natural,— and  therefore  would  I  have 
An  answer  to  it  ere  it  be  too  late. 
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There  is  a  brook  of  clearest  wave  that  runs 

By  the  wood  side.    It  is  not  very  deep, 

And  yet  i^glides  so  softly  o'er  its  bed 

Of  sand,  it  seems  to  slumber  on  its  way. 

Just  where  it  creeps  beneath  the  hazel  hedge 

Which  shades  the  old  oak-fence,  I  bend  my  feet. 

The  guiltless  felons  of  the  morning  dews! 

I  love  to  lean  upon  that  old  oak-fence. 

Upon  my  arms,  and  watch  the  little  fish 

That  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream, 

Or,  quavering,  without  swimming  forward,  seems 

To  see  its  shadow  on  the  fine  gray  sand 

Beneath.— Here  often,  whilst  around  ray  brows 

The  soft  south  wind  is^  breathing  all  its  fragrance. 

That  it  has  stolen  on  its  silent  w!|y 

Up  yonder  new- mown  nieadow,  I  have  mused 

Away  the  mom. 

The  farmers  now  are  ploughing 
The  field  beyond  the  meadow.— They  are  silent, 
Save  when  they  reach  the  fence  beneath  the  elms. 
Dragging  the  plough  right-angled  to  the  horse. 
And  call  with  long,  loud  voice  toward  the  cottage, 
That  the  farmboy,  too  young  for  other  work. 
May  bring  them  down  a  pail  of  fresh  spring* water* 
No  other  sound  disturbs  me  in  my  dreams. 
Those  idle  dreams,  of  hope,  which  feed  my  mind 
With  unsubstantial  food,  save  when  hard-by 
Within  the  wood  the  lusty  rustic  falls 
His  ax  upon  the  trunk  of  aged  oak. 
It  sends  a  hollow  sound  upon  my  ear* 

Upon  the  bank,  which  skirts  the  stream,  an  oak 
Has  latticed  o'er  the  earth  with  twining  roots; 
Its  deep- green  foliage  spreads  a  circling  shade 
Around. — Here,  oft'times  at  the  noon-day  hour. 
When  the  hot  sun  rides  high,  and  heats  the  air 
With  myriads  of  dancing,  dazzling  beams, 
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Upon  some  straggling  root  I  make  my  lumd 
My  pillow,  and  recline  my  wearied  limbs. 
The  robin  and  the  thrush  hop  round,  and  oft 
They  leap  upon  my  hat  which  I  have  thrown  , 

Upon  the  grass.    They  look  at  me,  as  though 
They  knew  that  one  who  follows  sorrow's  path 
Had  learned  humanity.— I  do  not  harm  them« 
Could  I  do  so  with  Cowfier  in  my  hands?  . 

Thy  moral  precepts,  thy  pure  piety, 
Cowper!  have  formed  my  creed  no  narrow  one. 
From  thee  I  learn  that  mercy's  stream  is  then 
Most  pure  when  flowing  from  a  source  which  dreads 
No  terror  from  the  object  that  it  warms. 
Then  most  disinterested,  most  like  thee. 
I  love  thee,  Ctnvperl  and  when  often  times 
To  seek  the  brook's  green  side,  I  ramble  Aoym 
The  narrow  lane  which  skirts  the  orchard  fence, 
Shaded  by  walnut  trees  on  either  side 
Which  love  to  kiss  each  other  o'er  my  head, 
And  join  to  shelter  from  the  summer  sun 
The  crutch-borne  beggar's  gray  unsheltered  head. 
I  love  to  look  upon  thy  nervous  page. 
And  thou  must  talk  most  pleasantly  to  me. 
When  I,  who  fondly  gaze  on  nature's  face 
Prefer  to  fix  my  steady  tranquil  eye 
Upon  thy  '^  Ta]ii(," — but  yet  no  t^sk  to  me! 
And  yet  it  is  not  strange,  for  I  do  love 
To  look  on  Nature^  and  what  part  of  her 
More  lovely  than  thyself?    Yet  often  times 
I  have  regretted  much  that  thou  should'st  breathe 
Such  music  in  thy  strains,  for  they  have  charmed 
Me  so,  that  heedless  where  I  set  my  foot 
I  have  disturbed  the  sand-mouthed  ants  who  toiled 
So  patiently  to  clear  their  narrow  cell. 
And  I  have  sorrowed  with  no  feigned  distress 
When  I  reflected  I  could  not  repair 
The  mischief  I  had  done. 

There  are  some  men. 
Who  dress  fair  virtue  to  the  mental  eye 
In  beautiful  array ,^«who  tell  us  too 
That  they  do  love  her  and  her  simple  precepts. 
And  thus  when  aided  by  the  press  they  gain 
A  reputation  for  morality. 
While  every  action  serves  to  tell  the  world* 
They  do  not  own  the  virtues  they  profess. 
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r!  it  was  sot  so  with  thee,— -thy  page 
Is  but  a  faithful  copy  of  thy  life; 
Ere  thou  couldst  sing  of  virtue,  thou  hadst  known  her* 
And  not  a  maxim  of  morality 

That  thou  didst  preach,  but  thou  hadst  practised  first. 
I  could  not  love  thee  more  if  I  had  known  thee! 
And  when  thou  singest  in  such  pensive  mood 
That  *^  Kate  is  crazed^'*  I  yield  my  brimful  eye 
To  my  heart's  guidance,  and  persuade  myself 
"  There  is  another  and  a  better  worldP^ 
For  Cowper  too  was  crazed. 
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The  blast  blows  bleakly  through  the  mountain  gap 

And  whistles  down  the  vale.-— The  drifting  snow  ' 

Beats  in  the  face  of  the  cold  traveller 

As  plodding  on  along  th'  unbeaten  road, 

Close  muffled  up,  and  breathing  on  his  cold 

And  aching  fingers,  he  anticipates 

In  silent  joy  the  crackling  faggot  fire. 

And  hearty  welcome  of  a  country  inn. 

But  when  the  blast  blows  bleaker  and  more  chiU, 

And  all  the  scene  looks  desolate  and  drear, 

His  thoughts  are  joyless.   By  his  side  he  finds 

No  gay  companion  to  beguile  the  time. 

Nor  friend  to  cheer  the  dull  and  heavy  hours 

Of  a  long  winter^s  -evening,  and  outlive 

The  dying  embers  on  the  inn*s  wide  hearth. 

And  home^  with  all  that  tranquil  calm  delight 

Which  home  alone  can  yield,  then  rising  fiidl 

Before  his  fancy  saddens  ev'ry  thought. 

Tet  thoughts  so  keen  as  these  lose  hsdf  their  pangs. 

When  from  the  tavern  window,  yet  far  oflF 

The  bar  room  candle  streams  its  steady  light; 

And  when  in  meditation,  calm  and  sweet, 

Thrown  backward  on  his  chair,  face  upward  tum'd. 

Crossing  his  feet  upon  the  chimney *front, 

High  as  his  head,  he  notes  with  hsdf  shut  eye, 

The  blue-smoke  slowly  curling  from  his  pipe: 

Then  all  his  soul  is  calm^  and  storms  that  beat 

Around  the  inn  by  him  unheeded  howl. 

The  clear  brook  glides  beneath  its  icy  roof 

Silent,  save  where  the  sloping  broken  earth 
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Impedes  its  tranquil  stream,  it  murmuts  down 
A  ruffled  wave.— Within  the  cottage-yard 
The  farmer  shovels  off  the  drifted  snow 
From  the  bam- door,  to  please  the  dairy  maid, 
And  through  the  gate  drives  in  the  patient  cow- 
High  in  the  air,  far  off,  I  yet  can  mark 
Flapping  his  wings,  the  wary,  slow-winged  crow 
Bending  his  course  towards  the  dark  brown  wood. 
As  from  my  cottage  door  I  turn  my  eye 
Across  the  fieldy— towards  the  mountain  pines, 
Or  up  the  highway,  all  the  country  seems 
A  smooth  extended  robe  of  purest  white. 
This  scene,  so  dreary  to  the  world's  mad  eye 
To  me  is  pleasant,  and  though  nature  now 
Appears  to  slumber  to  the  man,  whose  mind 
So  utterly  incapable  to  trace 
EflRect  from  cause,  I  cannot  but  reflect 
That  as  the  roof  from  tempests  shelters  man, 
So  snow  the  grain  from  the  chill  wintry- wind. 

Yet  there  is  one  for  whom  my  bosom  bled 
Last  night,  as  on  my  couch,  I  heard  the  blast 
Howl  round  the  house,  and  listened  to  the  hail 
Patt'ring  against  the  window  of  my  cot. 
She  lives  alone  within  the  straw-roof 'd  hut, 
Close  by  yon  laurel-covered  mountain's  foot. 
The  narrow  path  which  winds  through  yonder  field, 
An4  up  the  meadow  leads  you  to  her  door. 
She  is  so  poor  she  cannot  buy  her  food; 
But  ever  when  the  mom  is  fine,  she  creeps 
Along  that  path  to  beg  a  cup  of  milk 
At  some  kind,  charitable  farmer's  door. 
Tet  she  is  very  old,  and  alm^ost  blind, 
And  crippled,  and  she  scarce  can  hobble  o'er 
Hie  stile;  and  ever  as  she  reaches  it 
She  sits  her  down. to  gain  a  little  strength 
And  rests  her  wrinkled  forehead  on  her  crutch. 
Bending  her  dim  eye  with  an  idle  gaze 
Upon  the  grass.    She  moves  so  slowly  on 
And  makes  such  feeble  rusding  in  the  grass. 
That  oft  the  rabbit,  hopping  through  the  hedge 
Crosses  her  path  close  by,  nor  pricks  his  ears 
At  sight  of  her.— The  farmers  pass  her  by 
And  only  wonder  she  is  yet  alive. 
She  looks  so  old.    Yet  I  can  feel  for  her; 
And  when  the  flakes  of  show  fell  fast  last  night 
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I  shivered  as  I  thought  how  cold  and  chill 

The  day  would  be  to  her  without  her  chips, 

Which  every  mom  she  gathers  in  the  wood!— 

/  pity  one  who  feels  not  for  herself! 

For  I  have  talked  with  her  about  her  youth, 

Have  heard  her  tell  the  sorrows  she  had  known. 

The  disappointments  she  had  met  in  life, 

And  she  would  say  that  she  was  old  and  feeble 

And  had  outlived  her  friends.   Yet  she  would  speak 

As  if  she  were  to  live  yet  many  days, 

And  wished  it  too!    And  1  have  never  seen 

One. transient  frown  upon  her  aged  brow, 

Nor  heard  her  heave  one  sorrow- freighted  sigh! 

Oft  on  a  summer- morn  as  I  have  lain 

Upon  the  old  oak- bench  beside  her  door. 

And  gazed  intently  on  her  palsied  frame, 

Bow-bent  and  clad  in  tatters,  I  have  mused 

In  awful  silence. — I  have  pondered  much 

What  gift  the  flatterer,  hope^  could  promise  her. 

Would  be  a  compensation  for  the  toil. 

The  pain,  the  weariness,  the  cheeerless  hours,* 

Of  this  old  woman's  day.*— The  poor  old  man^ 

Crippled  and  blind,  and  feeble  as  a  babe, 

More  poor  than  poverty^  when  from  the  womb 

Of  idknesSj  she  came  upon  the  earth. 

What  expectation  lifts  his  palsied  hand, 

To  grasp,  as  'twere,  the  grass  on  his  grave*  si^^: 

This  ever  flies  my  fancy's  widest  range! 

But  I  can  tell,  full  well,  for  I  have  known, 

What  gilded  visions  cheer  the  dream  of  youths 

What  balm  is  poured  on  his  half  broken  heart 

To  prompt  him  onward  through  a  desert  wild. 

Anticipation  gilds  with  lover's  smiles 

His  morrow's  dawn. — Hojie  leadis  the  wanderer  on; 

And  Inclination^  nurse  of  hope,  beguiles 

The  passing  hours — embodies  all  their  dreams, 

And,  harsh,  repels  the  whisp'ring  voice  of  Prudence, 

Which  speaks  of  blessings  scattered  on  his  path, 

And  tells  him  to  enjoy  them  as  they  pass. 

He  grasps  an  eitipty,  unsubstantial  bubble^ 

Or,  if  a  real  good,  possession  steals 

Its  value,— Disappointment  turns  his  eye 

What  place  Reflection,  like  a  true  friend,  shows 

The  joys  he  scorned,  yet  seldom  makes  him  wiser. 
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The  night  is  cold,  and  I  have  closed  the  doors 

And  windows  of  my  wood-surrounded  hut, 

That  by  my  own  fire-side,  (the  quick  spot 

Where  he  who  loves  reflection,  joys  to  hold 

Calm  converse  with  himself,)  at  noon  of  night, 

Uninterrupted,  I  may  dream  away 

A  silent  hour. — In  such  a  lonely  hour. 

Who,  that  has  feeling,  but  his  heart  will  prompt 

To  dwell  in  sadness  on  the  storms  of  life 

Which  rudely  shattered  his  fair-weather  bark 

And  wrecked  the  treasures,  dearest  to  his  soul? 

I  once  was  happy  as  the  mother  bird, 

(The  inoffensive  gleaner  of  the  field 

New  reaped)  who  lightly  flutters  o'er  her  nest 

To  feed  her  little  brood.-r-The  syren  forms 

Of  pleasure  wantoned  on  my  path,  and  Hope, 

God's  chosen  angel,  with  delusive  notes 

Cheated  the  heavy  hour  of  half  its  pangs.  * 

Riot  and  revelry  had  then  no  charms 

For  me*— The  summer  day  was  far  too  short 

To  drain  the  bowl  which  innocence  prepared. 

Sleep,  sweet  as  sleep  of  habes,  stole  to  my  couch 

And  closed  my  lids,  resistless,  till  the  dawn, — 

While  Health,  with  golden  hues,  life's  landscape  tinged, . 

And  added  charms  to  each  new-rising  joy. — 

The  fonde$t  Father  loved  me. — From  his  heart 

Streams  of  affection  to  his  children  flowed, 

Which,  grateful,  the}  with  pleasing  care  returned 

Back  to  dieir  fount,  that  it  might  stream  anew. — 

As  the  warm  blood,  which,  issuing  from  the  heart. 

Makes  glad  the  swelling  veins,  and,  circling  round 

In  ceaseless  motion,  to  it%  source  returns. — 

At  such  an  houf  as  this,  I  may  not  chopse 

But  think  on  him* — His  venerable  form. 

Such  as  it  was,  when  with  his  children's  smiles 

He  mingled  his; — when  they  in  fondest  gaze 

Hung  on  those  lips  which  anger  never  moved; 

Through  which  the  warmest  heart  which  ever  glowed 

A  parent's  bosom,  breathed  the  notes  of  love! 

Such  as  'twas  then,  (and  such  it  ever  was!) 

It  stands  before  me,  fixed  by  mem'ry's  power! 

How  Bftild  the  beams  of  love  which  light  those  eye$^ 

How  sweet  the  smile  which  plays  upon  those  lips! 
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How  soft  the  strain  which  love  paternal  breathes! 

More  musical,  than  ever  raptured  bards 

Of  Orpheus  fancied, — know  not,  save  what  hour 

The  mingled  melody  of  thousand  birds, 

Warl)Iing,  first  broke  on  Eve's  delighted  ear!— 

Oh!  I  eould  skctjtch  with  mem'ry's  fairest  tints 

Each  fond  remembrance  of  paternal  love, 

But  I  should  idly  sketch. — For  who  would  bear 

With  me,  save  those,  the  few,  to  me  most  dear, 

Who  know,  who  feel  that  truth  my  pencil  guides?-— 

Death  aimed  hi^  arrow  well,  and  more  than  one 

That  arrow  pierced. — He  loves  to  disunite  ' 

The  firmest  link  from  fond  affection's  chain! 

He  did  it  then,  and  now  the  scattered  parts 

Tom  from  their  prop,  can  only  sigh  to  clasp  it! 

Who  now  shall  bring  the  cement?   Who  shall  pour 

In  mercy,  balsam  on  the  bleeding  wound? 

He^^Godi — who,  with  an  eye  that  never  sleeps. 

Watches  the  wearied  farm-boy,  midst  his  flock 

Browsing,  asleep,  what  time  the  ven'mous  snake 

Glides  by,  and  harms  him  not — the  charmer,  charmed! 

He^  who  unheeded  leads  the  truant  child 

Home,  to  relieve  a  mother's  tortured  heart. 

And  takes  the  mourner  ^^  where  the  wicked  cease 

From  troubling^  and  the  weury  are  at  reat^ 

Nor  must  I  pass  thee  by,  my  parted  friend! 

At  this  still  hour,  to  mild  seclusion  dedicate, 

It  were  not  wrong  to  think  thy  virtues  o'er! 

Thou  too  art  numbered  with  the  favoured  few 

Whom  friendship  mourns!  I  could  not  choose  but  love  thee, 

And  I  have  loved  thee  wtll! — Among  the  tears 

That  warmly  mingle  on  thy  early  tomb. 

Mine  will  be  found! — And  at  that  awful  hour 

When  life's  pale  taper  shoots  its  last*dim  gleam. 

When  the  last  figure  in  the  shifting  scene 

Of  life  flits  by,  may  then  the  chosen  few. 

Whom  I  have  loved,  and  who  have  cheered  my  path 

In  silence  seek  my  grave  with  sighs  as  pure 

As  those,  which  we  who  love  thee,  heave  for  thee!   . 
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Vaaioub;  that  the  mind 

Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  chang^e, 

And  pleased  with  novel tj*  may  be  indulged.— >Cowpck. 
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Supplement  to  the  American  Ornithology  of  Alexander 
fFilspnj  containing  a  eketch  of  the  author's  life^  with  a  eelee^ 
tionfrom  hie  letters;  some  remarks s  and  a  history  of  those 
Urds  which  were  intended  to  compose  part  of  his  ninth  vol* 
ume.  Illustrated  with  plates^engraved from  Wilson^ s  original 
drawings.  By  George  Ordy  F,  Z..  S.  Member  of  the  Am.  PhiL 
Soc-  and  oj  the  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences  of  Philade/phia;  and  cor^ 
respondent  of  the  Philomathic  Society  of  Paris.  Philadelphia. 
1825.  ^arto.  pp,  298. 

In  the  narrow  compass  of  American  biography,  the  life  of 
Wilson,  by  his  friend,  Mn  Ord,  shines  with  peculiar  lustre. 
We  know  of  no  work  in  that  class  of  our  literature  that  will 
bear  any  comparison  with  it,  if  we  regard  the  power  which 
it  possesses  to  excite  and  rivet  the  attention.  Wilson  was  an 
extraordinary  man.  From  nature  he  derived  a  vigorous  ca- 
pacity, and  an  ardent  thirst  for  enterprise.  Although  he  had 
not  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  his  ambition  and  his 
industry  were  such,  that  he  made  large  acquisitions  in  the 
territories  of  knowledge,  and  has  established  his  name  as  the 
American  Ornithologist,  on  an  enduring  basis.  His  great 
work,  while  it  sparkles  with  the  rapid  conceptions  and  bril- 
liant flights  of  genius,  exhibits,  at  the  same  time,  the  patient 
observation  and  painful  accuracy  of  Science.  So  lively  and  ' 
so  accurate  are  his  delineations  of  the  feathered  race,  that 
one  might  imagine  they  had  been  furnished  with  the  fabled 
window,  to  enable  this  indefatigable  inquirer  to  investigate 
and  portray  their  peculiarities  and  propensities. 

Our  business,  however,  at  present,  is  not  with  the  work, 
but  the  life  of  the  author. 

From  Mr.  Ord^s  narrative  we  learn,  that  Wilson  was  bom 
of  obscure  parentage,  in  the  town  of  Paisley,  Scotland^  in 
July,  1766.  His  father  was  a  distiller;  and  the  son  was  taught 
August,  1827.— No.  292.  12 
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the  useful  art  of  weaving.  His  education  was  extremefy 
limited  and  defective,  as  he  was  removed  from  school  at 
the  age  of  thirteen.  Even  at  this  early  period  he  was  smitten 
with  the  love  of  study;  we,  at  least,  are  bound  to  record  with 
approbation,  his  acknowledgment  that  a  parcel  of  old  maga- 
zines, to  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  access,  were 
'*the  first  books  that  gave  him  a  fondness  for  reading  and 
reflection."  Song  attracted  his  first  regard,  and  he  aspired  to 
describe  the  venerable  mountains  and  wizard  streams  of  his 
aative  land.  Bums  was  then  the  reigning  favourite,  and  it 
was  the  fashion  to  look  for  genius  in  the  humble  walks  of  life. 
The  old  delusion,  ^^  the  approbation  of  friends,"  that  wiU-o'- 
the-wisp  which  has  led  many  astray,  induced  him  to  offer  a 
volume  of  poems  for  public  subscription.  He  received  no 
encouragement  of  this  description,  but  not  deterred  by  so 
significant  a  hint,  he  published,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  his 
**  Poems,  Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Serious.''  He  had  suffi- 
eient  good  sense,  in  after  life,  to  regret  this  publication  and 
rejoice  in  its  untimely  fate.  We,  therefore,  will  seek  no  fur* 
ther  its  merits  to  disclose, — particularly  as  it  has  never  fal- 
len into  our  hands.  This  remark  will  apply  also  to  his  prose 
essays,  but  we  are  disposed  to  entertain  a  favourable  opinion 
of  them  from  the  circumstance  of  their  finding  a  place  in  so 
respectable  a  collection  as  ^^  The  Bee,"  a  periodical  work 
published  at  Edinburg,  at  that  period,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Anderson.  Wilson  became  acquainted  with  Burns,  and 
they  separated  with  an  agreement  to  continue  their  inter- 
course under  the  form  of  a  correspondence.  This  friendly 
relation  was  broken  almost  as  sioon  as  it  was  commenced,  by 
an  event  which  is  both  ludicrous  and  characteristic  In 
writing  to  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  about  his  Tarn  (T  Shan" 
ler,  just  then  published,  Wilson  remarked,  of  the  passage 
beginning, 

*<Noir  Tam,  O  Tam!  had  thae  been  queans!" 

that  there  was  ^^  too  much  of  the  brute*'  in  it. 

To  this  Bums  replied — ^'*  If  ever  you  write  again  to  so 
irritable  a  creature  as  a  poet,  I  beg  you  will  use  a  gentler 
epithet  than  to  say  there  is  too  much  of  the  hmte  in  any 
thing  he  says  or  does*"  This  terminated  their  correspondence. 

The  French  revolution,  about  this  time,  extended  its  bale- 
ful influence  to  Scotland,  and  began  to  corrupt  the  honest 
principles,  as  it  affected  the  industry,  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Faialey.  The  ardent  mind  of  Wilson  rendered  him  particu- 
larly susceptible  of  the  contagion  of  these  deleterious  princi- 
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pies;  and  he  vented  his  spleen  against  his  fancied  wrongs  in 
a  libel  on  a  manufacturer,  who,  from  a  low  origin,  had  attain- 
ed wealth  and  influence  which  he  sullied  by  avarice  and 
knavery.  His  wit  was  caustic  and  well  relished;  but  the 
author  was  not  only  condemned  lo  a  temporary  imprison* 
ment,  but  afterwards  underwent  the  mortification  of  being 
compelled  to  bum  his  production,  with  his  own  hands,  at  the 
public  cross  in  his  native  town. 

This,  and  other  circumstances,  conspiring  to  disgust  him 
with  his  own  country^  he  came  to  the  United  States,  in  July, 
1794,  in  search  of  equality  of  rights  and  political  justice. 
He  was  destitute  of  money,  but  he  was  blessed  with  attrac- 
tive manners  and  good  health;  and  he  was,  moreover,  fer- 
tile in  resources  and  untiring  in  industry. 

After  working  a  short  time  as  a  copper-plate  printer,  he 
resumed  his  original  trade  of  a  weaver,  in  the  employ  of 
Joshua  Sullivan,  abQut  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  He  soon 
quitted  this  situation  and  went  to  Virginia;  from  which  he 
shortly  returned,  and  made  an  expedition  through  New  Jer- 
sey as  a  pedler.  His  next  occupation  was  that  of  a  school* 
master  in  the  vicinity  of  Frankford.  But  we  need  not  follow 
him  through  his  various  and  painful  struggles.  After  many 
vicissitudes,  his  good  fortune  led  him  to  the  township  of 
Kingsessing,  near  Gray's  Ferry,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
celebrated  naturalist,  William  Bartram.  A  warm  friendship 
was  soon  matured  between  them,  which  was  only  terminated 
by  the  decease  of  one  of  the  parties.  Wilson  had  always  been 
a  lover  of  nature,  and  Bartram  soon  perceived  and  cultivated 
a  disposition  so  congenial  with  his  own.  In  the  library  of  the 
latter,  Wilson  found  the  works  of  Catesby  and  Edwards,  and 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  to  these  volumes  we  are  indebted  for 
^the  American  Ornithology."  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  6nd 
him,  as  late  as  the  year  1804,  writing  to  this  friend  and 
teacher,  from  whom  he  was  about  to  receive  some  portraits 
of  birds  to  be  copied:-—^*  be  .pleased  to  mark  on  the  drawings, 
the  names  of  each  bird^  as,  except  three  or  four,  I  do  not 
know  them."  Four  years  after  this  frank  confession,  he  pro- 
duced a  work  in  which  he  detected  and  exposed  numerous 
errors  by  some  of  the  best  naturalists  of  Europe;  a  work, 
moreover,  which  vies  with  their  most  finished  productipns  in 
the  same  branch  of  science. 

About  this  time  he  wrote  occasionally  in  the  Literary  Ma- 
gazine, and  the  Port  Folio;  but  his  contributions  are  rather 
cold,  formal,  and  insipid;  which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  for 
all  his  private  letters  are  written  with  feeling  and  animation; 
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and  are  full  of  observatioo.  What  can  be  more  soothing  and 
tender  than  the  following  unstudied  reflections  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Bartram: 

-^*  Sorry  I  am,  todeed,  that  afflictions  to  serere  as  those  you  mention, 
■boald  hX\  where  so  much  worth  and  sensibility  reside,  while  the  profli- 
gate, the  unthinking,  and  unfeeling,  so  /reqoently  pass  through  life, 
strangers  to  sickness,  adreisity,  or  suffering.  But  God  visits  those  with 
distress  whose  enjoyments  he  wishes  to  render  more  exquisite  The  storms 
of  affliction  do  not  last  forever;  and  sweet  is  the  serene  air,  and  Warm  sun- 
shine, after  a  day  of  darkness  and  tempest.  Our  friend  has.  indeed,  passed 
away  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  expectation;  but  nothing  has  happened 
but  what  almost  every  day's  experience  teaches  us  to  expect.  How  vbomj 
millions  of  beautiful  flowers  have  flouribhed  and  faded  under  your  eye; 
and  how  often  has  the  whole  profusion  of  blossoms,  the  hopes  of  a  whole 
year,  been  blasts  by  an  untimely  frost.  He  has  gone  only  a  little  before 
us;  we  must  soon  follow;  but  while  the  feelings  of  nature  cannot  be  repras- 
■ed,  it  is  our  duty  to  bow  with  humble  resignation  to  the  decisions  of  the 
great  Father  of  all,  rather  receiving  witli  gratitude  the  blessings  he  is 
pleased  to  bestow,  than  repining  at  the  loss  of  those  he  thinks  proper  to 
fake  from  us."  p.  xlii. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  endeavour  to  entice  the  botanist 
from  the  chamber  of  mourning  by  arraying  before  him  the 
liilies  of  the  valley,  which  open  their  glories  to  the  momiiig 
dew  and  perish  with  the.  setting  sun. 

In  July,  1805,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Bartram — ^^  I  dare  say  you 
will  smile  at  my  presumption  when  I  tell  you  I  have  seri- 
ously begun  to  make  a  collection  of  drawings  of  the  birds  to 
be  found  in  Pennsylvania."  Upon  an  attentive  examination 
of  Edward's  etchings,  he  conceived  the  design  of  learning 
that  art,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  his  friend  Lawson,  the  en- 
graver* Mr.  Ord  describes  his  essays  as  creditable  to  Wil- 
son's perseverance  and  ingenuity,  but  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory. 

About  the  time  that  he  resolved  to  write  his  history  of  the 
American  birds,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  planned  an  expedition,  of 
a  scientific  description,  up  the  Red  River,  the  Arkansas,  and 
other  tributary  streams  of  the  Mississippi.  Wilson  commu- 
nicated his  undertaking  tp  the  President,  and  solicited  an 
appointment  in  the  enterprise,  as  an  Ornithologist.  His  ap- 
plication was  supported  by  his  friend  Mr.  Bartram,'  who 
described  him  as  highly  qualified  for  the  employment  which 
he  sought.  When  it  is  recollected  with  what  facility  letters 
could  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  people  of  every 
rank  and  condition,  and  on  every  subject,  it  will  excite  not 
a  little  surprise  that  so  respectable  an  application  never  recei* 
ved  any  notice.  Bartram  had  been  for  liiany  years  on  tenns 
of  familiar  correspondence  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was 
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very  ambitious  of  the  character  of  a  man  of  science,  and  from 
DVilflon  )it  had  received  some  testimonials  of  unqualified 
devotion.  All,  however,  would  not  suffice  to  obtain  the  com- 
mon civility  of  a  letter;  and  the  neglected  naturalist  expert* 
enced  some  abatement  of  his  enthusiasm  towards  *^the 
honour  to  the  human  race — the  patron  of  science^'— 9Xkd  best 
hope  of  republicans!''  p.  Ixi. 

Disappointed  in  this  reasonable  expectation  of  prosecuting 
his  investigations  under  the  patronage  of  the  government, 
this  indefatigable  man  boldly  set  out  tp  explore  our  country, 
depending  upon  such  resources  as  fortune  might  throw  in  his 
way.     It  being  necessary  to  ascertain,  previously,  how  far  a 
private  subscription  might   be  obtained   for  an  enterprise 
which  had  been  so  coldly  received  by  a  grt^t  patron  of  science 
who  had  all  the  means  and  appliances  at  his  command,  Wil- 
son proceeded  to  the  eastern  states,  with  hia  first  volume  and 
a  subscription-book  under  his  arm.     It  need  scarcely  be  re- 
marked, that  while  one  of  these  volumes  was  universally 
admired,  too  many  regarded  the  other  with  the  scientific 
nonchalance  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Wilson^s  letters,  during  this 
tour,  are  full,  frank,  and  highly  amusing.     Although  baffled 
and  disappointed  at  every   step,  he  never  loses  his  spirits; 
but  is  always  Kvely  and  communicative.     ^  I  shall  not  sit 
down  with  folded  hands,"  he  says  to  one  of  his  correspon- 
dents, *^  whilst  any  thing  can  be  done  to  carry  my  point: 
since  God  helps  them  who  help  themselves."    He  stopped  at 
Prittceton,  New  Brunswick,  Elizabethtown,  and  Newark,  on 
his  way  to  New  York.     Extravagant  compliments  greeted 
him  from  every  quarter,  which  he  says  he  would  very  wil- 
lingly have  exchanged  ^^  for  a  few  simple  subscriptions.  *^  He 
passed  aa  through  all  the  New  England  States,  visiting  all 
the  seminaries  of  learning  and  men  of  wealth.  ^^  I  have  labour- 
ed," he  writes  from  Windsor,  in  Vermont,  "  with  the  zeal  of 
a  knight  errant  in  exhibiting  this  book  of  mine,  wherever  I 
went,  travelling  with  it^  like  a  beggar  with  his  bantling,  from 
Xsmn  to  town,  and  from  one  county  to  another.  I  have  been 
loaded  with  praises,  with  compliments,  and  kindnesses"—- 
^  and  for  what?"     The  result  is  disclosed  a  few  days  after- 
wards in  a  letter  from  Albany.    He  procured  forty>one  sub- 
scribers in  a  tour  which  comprised  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany,  and  the  whole  of  New 
England! 

At  New  York  his  curiosity  led  him  to  visit  the  vagabond, 
Paine,  who  then  resided  at  Greenwick,  a  short  distance  from 
the  ci^. 


vM  s  Ufe  of  Wilson, 


«  Ji  *r  «tt^  maak  apartmcDt  of  a  Binall  indifferent^lookiiig'  frame 
^a>.-^  V  iMo«  "*  1  foand  this  extraordioary  man,  sitting  wrapt  in  a 
nvn.  rM  "ndite  before  him  covered  with  newspapers,  with  pen  and 
MHftiMt  luia  FuDe*8  face  would  have  excellently  suited  the  character 
fer«c«^*  i«K  the  penetration  and  intellig^ence  of  bis  eye  bespeak  the 
ii  |!««fi«k  aad  of  the  world.  He  complained  to  me  of  his  inability  to 
«tt  ^aiffcsse  he  was  formerly  fond  of;  he  examined  my  book,  leaf  by 
^tu  ••U^  ;««>t  attention^desired  me  to  put  down  his  name  as  a  sabsgri- 
^axte^  p^  xci. 

He  gives  a  dreary  picture  of  New  England: 

-^  Ecnpt  a  few  neat  academies,  I  found  their  scboolhonses  equally  rain* 
M»  atti  dbserted  with  ours  ^fields  corered  with  stones — stone  fences— 
iaKiiJl>6y  oaks  and  pine  trees — wretched  orchards — scarcely  one  gjain  field 
ift  tnwttty  mile8-*-the  tarerns  along  the  road  dirty — and  filled  with  loung- 
«B^  brawling  about  lawsuits  and  politics,  the  people  snappish,  and  extor- 
QiuttiRK  and  lazy,  and  about  two  hundred  years  behind  the  Penosylranians 
ia agttcaltural  improvements.-'  p.  xcii. 

On  his  return  from  this  unprofitable  trip,  he  remained  a 
short  time  in  Philadelphia  and  then  proceeded  to  the  south. 
Here  he  was  more  successful  with  his  subscription  book,  the 
list  gradually  rising  to  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  names, 
obtained,  however,  he  remarks,  at  ^^  a  price  worth  more  than 
five  times  their  amount."  He  alludes,  we  presume,  to  the 
host  of  difficulties  and  mortifications  by  which  he  was  con- 
tinually encountered. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1810,  he  undertook  a  third  "  Or- 
nithological pilgrimage,"  as  he  terms  it.  This  was  through  the 
western  states,  then  in  a  wild  and  semi -barbarous  condition. 
At  Lancaster,  our  legislature  was  in  session;  but  he  found 
the  members  ^'  in  general,  such  a  pitiful,  squabbling  politi* 
cal  mob;  so  split  up,  and  jostling  about  the  mere  formalities 
of  legislation,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  its  realities, 
that  I  abandoned  them  in  disgust."  p.  csii.  This  was  one  uf 
the  direct  consequences  of  removing  the  Assembly  from  the 
metropolis  of  the  commonwealth. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Pittsburg,  he  was  assured  that  the  road 
to  Chilicothe  was  impassable  by  reason  of  the  freshets,  and 
although  the  Alleghany  presented  a  white  mass  of  rushing 
ice,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  was  not  deterred  fro^  pursuing 
his  journey.  He  resolved  to  navigate  himself  in  a  small  skin 
which  he  bought  and  named  the  '^  Omithologisim^^ 

**  My  stock  of  proTisions«"  he'  writes  to  Mr.  Lawsoo,  "  consisted  of 
tome  biscuits  and  cheese  and  a  bottle  of  cordial.  My  gun,  trunk,  and 
great  coat  occupied  one  end  of  the  boat;  I  had  a  small  tin  occasionally  to 
bale  her,  and  to  take  my  beverage  from  the  Ohio  with;  and  bidding  adieu 
to  the  smoky  confines  of  Pittsburg,  I  lanched  into  the  stream,  and  soon 
winded  away  among  the  hills  that  every  where  enclose  this  noble  rirer. 
The  weather  was  warm  and  serene,  and  the  rirer  like  a  mirror,  except 
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where  floatiog  masses  of  ice  spotted  ito  surface,  and  which  required  some 
care  to  steer  clear  of;  but  these  to  my  surprise,  in  jess  than  a  day's  sail- 
uy,  totally  disappeared.' Far  from  beings  concerned  at  my  new  sitnatioD, 
I  kdi  my  heart  expand  with  joy  at  the  novelties  which  surrounded  me.  I 
listened  with  pleasure  to  the  whistling  of  the  Red- bird  on  the  banks  as  I 
passed; and  contemplated  the  forest  scenery  as  it  receded,  with  increasing 
delight.  The  smoke  of  the  numerous  sugar- camps,  rising  lazily  among  the 
mountains,  gave  great  effect  to  the  varying  landscape:  and  the  grotesque 
log  cabins,  that  here  and  there  opened  from  the  woods,  were  diminished 
into  mere  dog-houses  by  the  sublimity  of  the  impending  mountains  If  you 
suppose  to  yourself  two!  paraUel  ranges  of  forest-covered  bills,  whose  irre- 
gnJar  summits  are  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  miles  apart,  winding 
Utfough  an  immense  eitent  of  country,  and  enclosing  a  river  half  a  mile 
wide,  which  alternately  washes  the  steep  declivity  on  one  side,  and  laves 
a  nch  flat  forest-clad  bottom  on  the  other,  of  a  mile  or  so  in  breadth,  you 
will  have  a  prelty  correct  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Ohio."  p.  cxriii. 

About  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Nashville  he 
overtook  one  of  those  family  caravans  so  common  in  the 
western  country.     As  such  a  spectacle  forms  a  prominent 
object  in  one  of  our  latest  popular  novels,  we  transcribe  a 
few  lines  from  Wilson  that  the  reader  may  compare  fiction 
with  fact.  Not  that  we  mean  to  throw  the  slightest  doubt 
upon   Cooper's  pictures,  since  all  his  lights  and  shadows 
of  reality  are  faithful  as  Flemish  paintings.  It  is  where  he 
trusts  to  his  imagination  that  we  think  he  is  not  always  suc- 
cessful. "  The  procession,"  says  Wilson,  "  occupied  a  length 
of  road,  and  had  a  formidable  appearance,  though,  as  1  after- 
wards understood,  it  was  composed   of  the  individuals  of 
only  a  single  family.     In  the  front  went  a  wagon  drawn  by 
four  horses,  driven  by  a  negro,  and  filled  with  implements 
of  agriculture;  another  heavy  loaded  wagon,  with  six  horses, 
followed,  attended  by  two  persons;  after  which  came  a  nu- 
merous and  mingled  group  of  horses,  steers,  cows,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  calves  witl>  their  bells;  next  followed  eight  boys 
mounted  double,  also  a  tiegro  wench  with  a  white  child 
before  her;  then  the  mother  with  one  child  behind  her,  and 
another  at  the  breast;  ten  or  twelve  colts  brought  up  the  rear, 
now  and  then  picking  herbage,  and  trotting  a  head.     The 
father,  a  fresh  good  looking  man,  informed  me  that  he  v/as 
from  Washington  county  in  Kentucky,  and  was  going  as  far 
as  Cumberland  river;  he  had  two  ropes   fixed  to  the  top  of 
the  wagon,  one  of  which  he  guided  himself,  and  the  other 
was  entrusted  to  his  eldest  son,  to  keep  it  from  oversetting 
in  ascending  the  mountain.    The  singular  appearance  of  this 
moving  group,  the  mingled  music  of  the  bells,  and  the  shout- 
ings of  the  drivers,  mixed  with  the  echoes  of  the  mountains, 
joined  to  the  picturesque  solitude  of  the  place,  and  various 
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reflections  that  hurried  through  my  mind,  interested  me 
greatly/'  p.  cxxxirtii. 

In  a  letter  from  Nashville,  Ten.  to  his  friend  Lawson, 
Wilson  relates  an  adventure  which  is  strongly  indicative  of 
the  firmness  of  his  character.  His  curiosity  had  been  strongly 
excited  by  what  he  heard  in  these  exploratory  travels  of  the 
caves  and  ancient  mounds  which  were  so  frequently  to  be 
seen  in  the  western  country  a  few  years  ago,  and  he  neglect- 
ed no  opportunity  to  inspect  them.  During  a  temporary 
sojourn  at  the  caravansary  of  a  presbyterian  clergyman  oo 
the  banks  of  the  Red  river,  he  heard  of  a  cave  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  with  which  were  connected  certain  mysterious 
tales  of  blood  and  murder.  Wilson  repaired  to  the  residence 
of  the  owner,  a  man  of  sufficiently  bad  character  to  warrant 
all  that  was  imputed  to  him,  without  hesitation:^ 

*^  He  was  a  dark  mulatto,  ratber  abore  the  common  size,  iDclioiii^  to 
corpnleocy,  with  legs  small  in  proportion  to  his  sixe,  and  walked  lame. 
Hiscoantenance  bespoke  a  soul  capable  of  deeds  of  darkness.  I  bad  not 
been  three  minutes  in  company  when  be  invited  the  other  man  (who  I  an* 
derstood  was  a  trayeller)  and  myself  to  walk  back  and  see  his  care,  Ip 
which  I  immediately  consented.  The  entrance  is  in  the  perpeodicolar 
front  of  a  rock,  behind  the  house;  has  a  door  with  a  padlock  aod  key  to  0, 
and  was  crowded  with  pots  of  milk,  placed  near  the  running  stream. 
The  roof  aod  sides  of  solid  rock,  were  wet  aod  dripping  with  water.     De* 

siring  Mr. to  walk  before  with  the  lights,  I  followed  with  my  hand 

upon  my  pistol,  reconnoitring  on  erery  side,  and  listening  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  Its  length  and  extent  After  examining  this  horrible  vault  for 
forty  or  fifty  yards,  he  declined  going  any  further,  complaining  of  a  rheu- 
matism; and  I  now  first  perceir^  that  the  other  person  bad  staid  behind 
and  that  we  two  were  alone  together.  Confident  in  my  means  of  self-de- 
fence, whaterer  mischief  the  deril  might  suggest  to  him,  I  fixed  my  eve 
steadily  on  his,  and  observed  to  him,  that  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
reports  circulated  about  the  country  relative  to  this  cave.  **  1  suppose," 
said  I,  "  you  know  what  1  mean?"  **  Yes,  I  understand  you,"  returned  he, 
without  appearing  the  least  embarrassed, — **  that  I  killed  somebody  aod 
threw  him  into  this  cave.  ^I  can  tell  you  the  whole  beginning  of  that 
damned  lie,*'  said  he;  and,  without  moving  from  the  spot,  he  detailed  to 
me  a  long  story,  which,  &c. — 1  asked  him  why  be  did  not  get  the  care 
examined  by  three  or  four  reputable  neighbours,  whose  report  might  re^ 
cue  his  character  from  the  suspicion  of  his  having  committed  so  horrid  a 
crime.  He  acknowledged  it  would  be  well  enough  to  do  so;  but  did  not 
seem  to  think  it  worth  the  trouble:  and  we  returned  as  we  advanced: 
■  ■  ,  walking  beforo  with  the  lights.  Whether  this  man  be  guilty  of 
the  transaction  laid  to  his  charge  I  know  not;  but  his  manners  and  aspect 
are  such  as  by  no  means  to  allay  suspicion."  p.  czliii. 

His  letters  are  filled  with  remarks  which  evince  his  habits 
of  observation;  and  while  they  convey  a  lively  picture  of  the 
rude  state  of  the  country,  they  represent  the  appalling 
difficulties  by  which  he  was  constantly  environed,  and  show 
the  rapid  progress  of  improvement  in  our  country.  At  Nat- 
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chez,he  was  admed  not  to  undertake  a  journey  to  St.  Louia 
alone.  He  was  warned  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  prowling  savage,  and  the  swamps  and  rivers  were 
said  to  he  almost  impassable.  StiU  undaunted. he  set  forth. 
He.had,  he  says,  an  excellent  horse,  a  pistol  in  each  belt, 
and  a  loaded  fowling  piece  belted  across  his  shoulders.  Voila^ 
as  a  French  writer  would  say,  a  traveller  through  the  terri<^ 
toiy  of  Mississippi  in  the  year  1810.  At  the  present  day  he 
might  visit  every  nook  with  less  danger  from  personal  vio* 
lence  or  fraud,  than  he  could  perambulate  the  metropolis  of 
the  Bridsh  empire.  He  met  several  parties  of  boatqien  re- 
turning from  Natchez  to  New  Orleans,  who  were  as  dirty  as 
Hottentots,  and  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  trowsers  of  canvas. 
Eighteen  days  he  assigns  as  the  age  of  their  beards;  a  fact 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Wilson  was  at  that  moment 
a  traveller  and  a  naturalist;  both  of  which  we  hold  to  be 
doubtful  characters.  These  people,  who  dwelt  on  the  tributa^' 
ry  streams  of  the  Ohio,  were  hired  /or  forty  to  fifty  dollars 
a  trip  to  New  Orleans,  and  returned  at  their  own  expense. 
When  their  course  was  impeded  by  a  dangerous  stream,  they 
sought  for  a  fallen  tree;  if  they  were  unsuccessful,  they 
plunged  in  witfi  their  baggage  on  their  heads.  In  this  man* 
ner  they  passed  fourteen  or  fifteen  streams  in  a  day*  Our 
traveller  lodged  in  a  cabin  one  night  with  one  of  these  par- 
ties. In  the  morning,  as  they  scrambled  up,  they  complained 
very  generally  of  indisposition,  which  they  ascribed  to  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  slept  within  doors^  it  being,  the 
first  of  fifteen  nights  in  which  they  had  enjoyed  this  luxury. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Natchez  he  met  with  an  instance 
of  hospitality  which  deserves  to  be  recorded.  His  landlord 
at  an  inn  refused  to  make  any  charge  for  accommodating 
him,  observing — "  Tou  seem  to  be  travelling  for  the  good  of 
the  worU;  and  I  cannot — Ixvillnot  charge  you  any  thing. 
Whenever  you  come  this  way^  call  and  stay  with  mr,  you 
shaU  be  welcomed  The  name  of  this  liberal  publican  was 
Isaac  Walton. 

When  he  had  completed  the  letter  press  of  the  eighth  vol«* 
ume  of  his  Ornithology,  Wilson  was  seized  with  a  dysente« 
ry  which  terminated  his  career,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days^ 
in  August,  1813.  Mr.  Ord  ascribes  his  sickness  to  bis  great 
anxiety  about  the  book  and  the  excess  of  toil  which  he  under- 
went. **  When  we  reflect,**  says  this  biographer,  "  that  a 
si  ngle  individual,  without  patron,  fortune,  or  recompense, 
accomplished,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  aS  mu^h  as  the 
combined  body  of  European  naturalists  took  a  century  to 
August,  1827.-^No.  299.  13 
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achieve,  we  feel  almost  inclined  to  doubt  the  evidence  upon 
which  this  is  founded.  But  it  is  a  fact,  that  we  have  as  fiiith* 
ful,  complete,  and  interesting  an  account  of  our  birds  in  the 
estimable  volumes  of  the  '*  American  Ornithology,"  as  the 
Europeans  can  at  this  moment  boast  of  possessing  of  theirs.'' 
#  #  #  ^«  We  need  no  other  evidence  of  the  unparalleled 
industry  of  our  author,  than  the  fact,  that  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy«eight  species,  which  have  been  figured  and  de* 
scribed  in  his  Ornithology,  fifty-six  had  not  been  taken  notke 
of  by  any  former  naturalist." 

The  revolution,  which  established  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  produced  its  natural  fruit,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  powers  not  before  known  to  exist.  Those  who 
forced  those  powers  into  action  call  us  a  conceited  people^ 
solacing  ourselves  with  the  imagination,  that  we  are  as  wise 
as  our  forefathers.  We  think  we  are  warranted  in  saying 
that  the  spirit  which  commenced  that  fearful  struggle,  and 
the  sagacity  and  courage  which  sustained  it,  gave  a  pledge  to 
the  world  that  we  wanted  but  the  opportunity  to  add  refine- 
ment to  liberty.  Accordingly  the  few  years  that  have  passed 
since  we  became  a  nation,  have  displayed  a  progress  in  art 
and  science  even  beyond  our  promise. 

It  was  long  before  that  branch  of  science  denominated 
Natural  History  received  the  attention  in  this  country  which 
it  so  well  repays.  The  reason,  however,  is  obvious.  Those 
things  which  minister  to  the  immediate  wants  of  man,  will 
first  command  the  attention  of  a  people  emerging  from  com- 
parative insignificance.  No  part  of  ornamental  learning  was 
less  cultivated  in  America  than  natural  history,  before  the 
publication  of  Wilson's  Ornithology.  This  splendid  work 
first  excited  a  taste  for  that  beautiful  study,  which  is  now 
generally  diffused  among  educated  persons;  and  it  might 
therefore  be  expected  that  a  new  edition,  at  one-third  of  the 
original  price,  would  be '  welcomed  by  the  public.  Such  an 
edition  is  in  contemplation,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  covers  of  our  journal.  It  will  be  in  a  more  convenient 
form  than  the  original,  to  which  it  will  also  be  superior  in 
its  execution. 


[For  tbe  Port  Folio.] 

ORIGINAL  LETTERS  FROM  JOSEPH  DENNIE, 

The  Founder  of  the  Port  Folio. 

By  some  of  the  friends  of  our  predecessor,  who  corres- 
ponded with  him  in  his  early  days,  we  have  been  favoured 
wjth  several  original  letters  from  Mr.  Dennie,  which  we  in- 
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•eit  as  specimens  of  bis  style  and  opinions  at  that  |)eriod« 
AKhough  they  contain  nothing  striking  or  important,  they 
will  be  perused  with  interest  by  many  who  cherish  the  me' 
mory  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  by  those  who  feel  a  curiosity 
respecting  his  literary  and  personal  biography.  We  may 
avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
inscription  on  his  monument,  in  the  burial  ground  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  in  this  city.  It  is  there  stated  that  his  natal 
place  was  Lexington;  but  te  was  bom  at  Boston,  thirtieth 
Aug.  ir68.  Descended  from  a  Scottish  parentage,  of  which 
he  was  not  a  litde  proud,  we  find  the  name  of  one  of  his  an* 
ceators  embalmed  in  the  immortal  verse  of  Sir  Walter  Scott; 

VTobey's  roice  the  bleMing  spoke, 
More,  Sands,  and  Dennis  passed  the  joke; 
That  blolTking  Hal  thecurtaio  drew, 
And  Catherioe't  hand  the  stocking  threw. 

Marmion. 

We  would  suppress  the  strictures,  in  these  letters,  on  his 
SDspension  from  college  and  banishment  to  Groton,  did  we 
not  suppose  they  would  give  no  pain  to  any  one  at  this  dis- 
tant period.  Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
this  occurrence,  since  these  boyish  freaks  are  nearly  alike  in 
every  age.  The  letter  from  the  principal  of  the  institution, 
which  we  think  proper  to  insert,  will  show  that  the  offence 
was  of  no  very  heinous  character;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
it  was  visited  too  severely,  however  the  student  might  have 
complained  at  the  time. 

Groton  J  \6th  May,  1790. 
Dkile  Friehd, 

Nothing  affords  me  more  pleasure,  than  your  sentiment^ 
on  the  books  you  peruse.  Conscious  of  your  mental  inde« 
pendency,  of  your  judgment,  and  freedom  from  undue 
bias,  when  I  peruse  your  opinions,  I  am  sure  to  contem- 
plate an  exact  transcript  of  truth,  in  the  light  in  which 
she  appears  to  you.  Now  one  grand  design  of  reading  is  to 
furnish  the  mind  with  matter  on  which  to  ruminate.  In  a 
word,  to  give  birth  to  reflection.  Hence  the  anciento,  not  un- 
aptly, denominated  study  ^^  pabulum  mentio^^  by  this  intima- 
ting Uiat  they  considered  books  as  food,  by  feasting  on  which 
the  intellect  might  gain  vigour  and  arrive  at  maturity.  Both 
of  us,  keeping  the  above  end  in  view,  have  recently  perused 
the  works  of  Beattie  and  Hume.  That  you  have,  appears 
from  your  opinions  of  these  authors  expressed  in  a  late  letter, 
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the  declaration  of  which  opinion,  has  given  birth  to  the  above 
remarks;  that  I  have,  the  underwritten  may  possibly  prove. 
I  am  fuUy  sensible,  that,  by  many  of  the  students,  Hume  is 
aidmired;  of  this  number,  I  perceive  you  are  a  part.  I  cannot 
blame  you.  The  scholar,  who  could  not  admire  the  elegancy 
of  8tyle,and  the  ingenuity  of  reasoning,  for  which  that  author  is 
80  eminently  distinguished,  I  should  pronounce  grossly  defi- 
cient in  taste.  To  deny  him  praise  as  an  author,  would  be  lite- 
rary blasphemy.  But  considered  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man,  I 
think,  Roger,  that  by  every  rationalist,  he  must  be  condemned. 
Logicians  have  long  since  told  us,  common  sense  daily 
tells  us,  that  all  our  knowledge,  acquired  by  reasoning,  is  a 
deduction  from  intuitive  perceptions  and  ultimately  founded 
on  them.  Now  if  an  author,  prompted  by  vanity,  by  a  fond- 
ness for  singularity  and  paradox,  availing  himself  of  the  am- 
biguity and  poverty  of  language,  boldly  attacks  first  princi- 
ples, and  because  they  cannot  be  demonstrated  true,  scepti- 
cally and  rashly  doubts  of  their  existence,  what  can  be 
expected,  should  readers  follow  his  example,  but  the  utter 
extirpation  of  science,  morals,  and  religion.  Every  novice 
knows  that  intuition  shines  by  its  own  brightness,  that  noth- 
ing more  lucid  can  be  adduced  for  its  illumination.  Nothing 
can  be  more  puerile  than  to  attempt  a  confutation  of  those 
things,  which  we  cannot  but  believe.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  vaunts  of  false  philosophy,  we  cannot  withhold  our  assent 
from  the  belief  of  real  existences, — and  if  the  disciples  of 
Pyrrho  will  doubt  thdt  the  sun  shines,  though  to  be  convin- 
ced they  need  but  open  their  eyes,  common  sense  must  apply 
to  them  the  epithet  of  fools,  or  another  still  more  opprobrious. 
I  now  hear  you  say,  Dennie,  you  must  allow  his  arguments 
are  close,  ingenious,  and  incapable  of  direct  refutation.  I 
concede  it  But  be  it  remembered  that  the  foundation  of 
this  sophistical  structure  is  erected  upon  a  pile,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,  a  pile  oipetitiones  prtnciptu  Further, 
if  principles  be  denied,  principles  flowing  from  intuition, 
which,  as  before  observed,  cannot  be  proved  by  any  thing 
more  evident,  it  is  true  a  direct  refutation  cannot  be  framed, 
for  obvious  reasons,  but  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  will 
equally  as  well  force  assent,  and  produce  the  brightest  con- 
viction. I  know  not  by  what  means  this  mode  of  reasoning 
came  to  be  styled  indirect;  which,  as  it  should  seem,  in- 
volves an  idea  of  its  insufficiency,  for  my  very  partial  smat* 
tering  of  the  mathematics  suggests  that  Euclid  frequently 
adopts  this  mode  of  demonstration,  and  you  need  not  be  tola 
that  the  reasonings  of  that  author  are  conclusive.     I  am  not 
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turpriaed  at  the  popularity  of  Hume's  scepticism.  His  lan- 
guage is  pure  and  elegant.  His  arguments  plausible  and 
replete  with  subtlety.  Aware  of  the  forbidding  appearance 
of  a  metaphysical  folio,  he  has  conveyed  his  reasonings  in 
the  gay  and  agreeable  form  of  essays,  hoping,  by  this  artifice, 
to  fix  volatility  and  to  rouse  indolence.  Pleased  with  the 
vehicle  in  which  his  poison  was  conveyed,  and  soothed  by 
doctrines,  to  their  wishes  most  favourable,  the  superficial, 
the  ignorant,  and  profligate,  were  ready  to  vote  the  universe 
out  of  being,  and  to  scruple  even  their  own  existence.  The 
opinions  of  this  celebrated  sceptic  were  not  long  suffered  to 
insult  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Among  other  opposers 
of  his  system  appeared  the  puissant  Dr.  Beattie— concern- 
ing whom  more  shall  be  said  in  the  next  chapter. 

Yours,  &c. 

GrotoUy  24ith  May^  1790. 
Deak  Friend, 

In  a  late  epistle  you  may  recollect  that  I  allowed  Hume 
much  praise,  as  an  author,  but  I  condemned,  and  loudly 
too,  that  sophistry^  which  labours  to  destroy  common  sense, 
that  scepticism  which  dares,  what  will  not  mortals  dare! 
to  doubt  concerning  intuitive  truths.  I  concluded  by  re* 
marking  that  the  puissant  doctor  of  Aberdeen  had  as* 
sumed  the  gauntlet  and  entered  the  lists  of  controversy* 
Concerning  this  champion,  his  book,  its  opinions,  and  their 
propriety,  something,  with  your  permission,  shall  be  said  in 
the  following  pages. 

The  eye  even  of  carelessness,  glancing  over  the  pages  of 
the  Essay  on  Truth  will  immediately  perceive  that  a  sober, 
manly  piety,  that  an  uncommon  zeal  for  morals  and  religion 
dictated  the  contents  of  this  work,  l^is  earnestness,  this 
zeal,  for  what,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  majority  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  think  true,  biases  the  reader  in  favour  of  this 
evidently  good  man,  and  compels  him  to  exclaim,  like  Pliny 
upon  a  similar  occasion,  that  he  would  rather  err  with  Beat- 
tie  than  think  right  with  the  phihsophers.  The  Essay  on  Truth 
commences  by  remarking  that  although  the  Deists  disclaim 
verbal  chicanery,  yet,  in  their  works,  it  is  asserted  that  it 
most  abounds.  This  is  proved  by  examination.  One  of  the 
best  definitions  of  common  sense  then  follows;  upon  which 
just  definition  the  Doctor's  arguments  chiefly  rest.  Though 
there  is  very  little  parade  of  ratiocination  in  this  treatise, 
the  Doctor,  like  every  other  real  scholar,  despises  the  syl- 
Ipgystic  nonsense  of  die  Aristotelian  commentators,  yet  his 
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coQcldsions  are  so  clearly,  so  naturally,  and  justly,  drawn 
from  irrefragable  premises,  that  they  force  assent  even  from 
the  Sciolist.  The  mode  of  reasoning  here  adopted  is  as  hap- 
py as  that  of  Euclid,  and  none  but  those,  who,  like  Mr. 
Hume,  kick  common  sense  out  of  doors,  and  determine  to 
renounce  their  pretensions  to  rationality,  can  doubt  of  its  ex- 
cellency and  truth.  Perhaps  I  may  have  mistaken  your  clause 
respecting  Hume;  perhaps  it  was  not  his  moral,  but  his  po- 
litical  and  miscellaneous  essays,  that  you  admired;  perhaps 
too,  you  meant  to  be  understood  as  extolling  the  style  rather 
than  the  sentiments  of  this  Essayist.  But  even  if  this  new 
ground  be  assumed,  you  are  exposed  to  a  defeat.  For  I  can* 
not,  by  any  means,  conceive  that  Hume  is  the  better  writer. 
If,  in  polemic  controversy^  perspicuity  be  absolutely  essentiid, 
if,  without  it,  disputes  of  tliis  nature,  be  but  learned  imperti- 
nence, then  it  clearly  follows  that  Beattie,  far  from  being  in* 
ferior  to  the  man  whom  he  attacks,  fairly  surpasses  him. 
That  this  is  a  fact,  may  be  proved  by  a  recurrence  to  the 
pages  of  each  author,  when  it  will  immediately  appear,  that 
the  one  is  singularly  obscure  and  indistinct,  which  indeed 
was  necessary  to  his  design,  and  the  other  as  singularly  plain 
and  lucid.  In  elegancy  of  style,  the  Doctor  is  fully  equal  to 
the  Layman.  Hume  had,  doubdess,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  cultivated  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  plunged  himself  into 
the  dreary  caverns  of  metaphysics;  from  that  moment  he  bid 
adieu  to  all  the  splendid  productions  of  imagination,  and 
laboured  thenceforth  to  puzzle  both  himself,  and  the  world. 

Yours,  &c. 

(Same  date.) 
In  perusing  Beattie,  we  immediately  perceive  that  he  pos* 
sessed  a  rich,  fertile,  and  cultivated  imagination.  Such  is  the 
beautiful  energy  and  dignity  of  his  language,  that  the  poet 
breathes  in  every  page.  His  periods  are  correct  in  a  high 
degree.  He  is  happy  both  in  the  selection  and  collocation 
of  words.  His  knowledge  both  of  poetry  and  music,  is  evin- 
ced by  the  melody  and  just  balance  of  his  sentences.  Beattie 
IS  himself  a  poet,  and  one  of  the  highest  rank.  He  has,  in 
addition  to  many  others,  written  a  poem  entitled  The  Minstrel, 
which  the  critics  declare  one  of  the  best  productions  that  has 
appeared  since  the  demise  of  Queen  Ann.  In  fine,  to  close 
these  observations,  Hume  and  Beattie  both  received  ad- 
vantages from  celebrated  Scottish  seminaries,  both  were  stu- 
dents, and  both  were  scholars.  But,  in  genius,  ability,  and  in 
the  employment  of  their  talents,  essentially  different.  Nature 
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had  bestowed  upon  one  the  imagmation  of  a  poet,  a  bold, 
vehement,  and  creative  genius*  In  imagination  the  other  was 
deficient,  but  he  was  endowed  with  singular  sagacity,  a  pa« 
tient  and  plodding  attention,  subdety,  and  a  talent  for  dispu- 
tation. He  was  master  of  every  trick,  of  every  sophism  in 
controversy.  His  mind  was  of  that  microscopic  species,  that 
could  disregard  the  vast  and  magnificent,  and  pore  upon  the 
obscure  and  the  little.  Beattie  looked  abroad,  contemplated 
the  wide  expanse  of  Nature,  feasted  upon  her  charms,  and 
gratefully  thanked  the  Author  of  the  feast.  Hume  pined  in 
the  dark  cell  of  the  sceptic,  voluntarily  obscured  his  optics, 
and  then  murmured,  because  there  was  no  light.  The  one 
could  plod  over  the  schoolmen's  page,  could  trace  the  dreary 
mazes  of  M albranche  and  Leibnitz,  and  wear  life  away 
among  the  reveries  of  Pyrrho.  The  delight  of  the  other  was 
to  cultivate  those  valuable  books,  where  truth  and  sentiment 
predominated,  to  roam  over  fairy  land  with  Shakspeare,  to 
turn  the  moral  page  with  Tillotson,  and  to  imbibe  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  from  the  Gospel  of  God.  Widely  different, 
in  fine,  widely  different  did  these  two  great  men  employ  their 
talents.  The  one  laboured,  in  language  as  indistinct  as  his 
perceptions,  and  dark  as  his  designs,  to  '^  cloud  the  sunshine 
of  our  belief."  The  other  pointed  out  "  a  vista"  to  heaven, 
asserted  the  dignity  of  truth  and  common  sense,  and  defend- 
ed Christianity,  in  a  style  resmbling  the  cause  which  he 
aidvocated. 

From  the  perusal  of  Beattie,  I  think,^  R  — — ,  I  have  deri- 
ved advantage.  I  have  learned  to  make  a  just  estimate  of 
sceptics,  and  scepticism.  I  have  learned  that  time  is  wholly 
lost,  which  is  spent  in  tracing  the  intricacies  of  such  authors. 
I  have  learned  that  such  writings,  contrary  to  the  objects  of 
other  performances,  bewilder  the  reasoning  faculty,  darken 
the  understanding,  and  harden  the  heart.  That  prejudice 
which  I  have  ever  cherished  against  metaphysics  is  now  root- 
ed* To  cultivate  this  baiTen,  unprofitable  science,  is  worse 
than  wasting,  it  is  murdering  time.  Let  every  scholar  study 
and  re  study  select  parts  of  Locke.  We  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  operations  of  our  minds.  But  let  the  works  of  Hobbes, 
of  Tindall,  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke  sink  into  that  oblivious 
stream,  to  which  they  are  so  nearly  allied. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  IVillard  to  Mrs.  DeDoie. 

Cambridge^  1st  January^  1790. 
Madax, 
I  have,  this  day,  communicated  your  request  respecting 
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your  son,  to  the  governmeDt  of  the  university  at  a  full 
meeting  I  should  have  done  it  earlier  in  the  week,  but 
have  been  unavoidably  prevented.  I  have  related  to  the 
gentlemen,  as  fully  as  I  am  able,  your  discourse  with  me, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  give  all  your  reasons  for  requesting 
that  the  term  of  your  son's  suspension  should  be  shortened, 
and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  continue  at  Lexington, 
while  absent  from  the  college. 

The  governors  of  the  society  are  extremely  sorry  that  his 
conduct  has  obliged  them  to  take  the  step  they  have  done; 
and  they  feel  much  hurt  for  his  parents.  They  have  there- 
fore, very  deliberately  and  candidly  considered  the  subject, 
and  after  viewing  it  on  all  sides,  the  result  is,  that  they  can- 
not think  it  would  be  either  for  his  best  good,  or  for  the 
honor  and  good  order  of  the  society  to  altar  their  decision. 

They  are  fully  persuaded  that,  on  many  accounts,  his  ab- 
sence from  the  college,  for  the  time  they  have  determined, 
and  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  places  they  have  pointed  out, 
would  be  of  singular  advantage,  a^nd  would  secure  him  from 
those  temptations  to  which  he  might  be  otherwise  exposed; 
which  would  much  more  than  counterbalance  any  little  extra 
expense  that  you  may  be  at.  They,  therefore,  expect  a  com- 
pliance with  the  vote  of  suspension;  and  they  most  sincerely 
wish  that  his  conduct,  while  he  is  absent,  may  be  such,  as 
may  reflect  honor  upon  himself,  give  comfort  and  satisfac* 
tiontohis  parents,  and  restore  him  to  us  so  much  improved, 
in  every  respect,  that  we  may  receive  him  with  pleasure,  and 
may  have  no  more  cause  to  remember  what  has  past.  These 
are  the  wishes  of  all  the  governors  of  this  society,  and  of 
none  more,  than  of 

Your  sincere  friend. 

And  most  humble  servant, 

Joseph  Willard. 
Mrs.  Dennie. 

Groton^  24th  February^  1790. 
Dear  Friend, 

As  circumstances  precluded  an  interview,  prior  to  my 
departure,!  propose  maintaining  an  epistolary  conversation 
with  him  whom  my  soul  loveth. 

It  being  my  intention  to  write  a  history  of  my  situation, 
&c.,  I  shall,  in  imitation  of  modern  novelists,  prefix  to  my 
work  a  Latin  citation,  which,  like  a  tavern  sign,  will  announce 
to  its  reader  the  entertainment  within. 

<<  Inreni  Portum.  Spes  et  fortuna  valete. 
Sat  me  lusisti,  Indite  oaDc  alios." 
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Qjcdtting  this  region  of  pedantry,  let  ut  travel  hand  in  hand 
along  the  smooth  road  to  Groton,  with  our  facet  thitherward* 

It  was  in  that  season  of  the  year,  when  oLd  women  love 
the  chimney  comer,  when,  instead  of  the  carrol  of  birds  the 
Tmce  .only  of  the  sleigh-bell  is  heard,  when,— 4mt  a  truce  to 
these  circun\locutions,  it  was,  in  short,  on  tide  frosty  morn  of 
the^  twenty-first  of  January,  that  I  stept  into  the  chaise, 
which  was  to  transport  me  to  Groton.  Joyless  were  my  sen- 
sations at  my  departure,  and  m  proportion  to  my  recession 
from  college  friends,  my  melancholy  incveased.    In  parting 
with  parents,  acquaintance,  and  friends,  sensibility  experien- 
ced repeated  trials.   These  left  me  in  a  sUte  of  pensive  lan- 
guor, which  gave  birth  to  a  pcpfound  reverie.    In  this  state 
of  abstraction,  I  revolved  the  surprising  scenes  of  the  three 
last  3rears  of  my  life.     I  reflected  with  blended  sorrow  and 
indignation,  diat,  owing  to  governmental  prejudice  and  seve- 
rity, originating  jfrom  a  total  mistake  of  character  and  dispo- 
sition, my  moments  had  been  embittered,  my  reputation 
tainted,  and  my  improvement  obstructed.     I  reflected,  thfU» 
notwithstanding  my  cautious  deportment,  and  enthusiastic 
love  of  literature  at  the  commencemeni  of  my  collegiate  ti^e, 
I  had  been  treated  with  cold  contempt,  that  I  had  been  <le- 
nied  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  literary  proficiency  in  coin* 
mon  with  others,  and,  by  consequence  had  been  ranked  with 
the  remaining  few,  with  the  weak  and  the  wicked.  Finally,  ' 
reflected,  that  this  scene  of  injustice  was  terminated  by  an 
act,  which  excluded  me  from  the  University  by  a  sentence 
of  banishment,  which  was  virtuaHy  expulsion;  an  act,  which 
separated  me  from  a  choir  of  friends,  whom  I  tenderly  loved, 
which  banished  me,  unknowing  and  unknown,  into  the  coun- 
tiy,  which  is  beyond  Jordan^  and,  by  the  disgraceful  circum- 
stances with  which  it  was  accompanied,  exposed  my  conduct 
to  the  malicious  construction  of  the  world.    Having  pored 
long  enough  upon  this  dismal  scene,  I  lift  up  my  eyes,  and 
found  myself  in  Concord.     In  this  village  resided  a  female 
favourite,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  kiss  prior  to  my  depar- 
ture. I  hastened  to  the  mansion  of  this  rural  charmer,  enjoy- 
ed the  luxury  of  her  lips,  bid  her  a  most  tender  passionate 
adieu,  and  went  on  my  way  sorrowing.  As  the  chaise  rolled 
on,  however,  my  gloom  vanished,  particularly  when  I  diought 
<of  the  delicious  interview  with  one,  whose  enchanting  smues 
were  amply  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  the  austerity  of 
old  ■  ■       ■  .  My  soul  being  absorbed  in  such  pleasurable  con- 
templation, my  body  was  almost  insensible  of  the  *^  churlish 
chiding  of  the  winter  wind."  Roused  at  length  by  the  piercing 
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eald,  I  discerned  at  some  distance^  a  lofty  spire,  gilded  by  the 
beams  of  the  declining  sun.  This  spire  announced  the  jbrofin* 
qutty  of  Groton*.  In  a  few  moments  I  found  my^eli  in  the 
bosom  of  this  village,  and,  notwithstanding  nature  was  enve- 
loped in  frost  and  snow,  yet  her  appearance  was  august  and 
beautiful*  The  road  passes  directly  through  the  pentre  of  the 
town;  on  each  side  are  numerous  buildings,  some  elegant. 
But  the  situation  of  the  town  strikes  me  with  peculiar  force. 
It  is  lofty,  and  salubrious.  The  eye,  from  this  height,  is  de- 
lighted  with  a  variety  of  enchanting  objects,  among  which 
may  be  deservedly  enumerated  a  range  of  lofty  mountains, 
whose  azure  heads  appear  to  threaten  heaven.  The  air  in 
this  quarter  «f  the  country,  is  3weet  and  pure;  sacred  from 
the  contamination  of  those  spleen-inspiring  Atlantic  blasts, 
which,  at  Cambridge,  used  to  harrass  my  enfeebled  frame.  A 
noble  river  winds  majestically  through  the  centre  of  this  vil* 
tage,  awakening  in  the  banks,  which  it  laves,  the  powers  of 
fertility  and  vegetation.  An  agreeable  union  of  hill  and 
di^e,  of  wood  and  water,  gratifies  that  love  of  variety,  to 
which  we  are  prone,  and  renders  Groton  one  of  the  most 
charming  situations,  with  which  I  am  conversant.  In  this 
delicious  hamlet,  my  friend,  in  the  house  of  a  second  W-^^t^ 
have  I  at  length  found  a  tranquil'asylum.  Here  are  no  inter- 
ruptions, no  unseasonable  morning  prayers^  no  abbots,  and  no 
d-7--d  fools.  All  is  pleasant  and  cheerful.  Here,  I  reduce 
the  Chesterfieldian  system  of  study^  to.  practice.  The  morn* 
ing  and  forenoon  I  devote  to  dalliance  with  the  Muses.  The 
afternoon  and  evening,  I  spend  with  mere  mortal  females.  A 
better,  more  royal  social  club  of  lads,  cannot  be  found  in 
America,  college  excepted,  than  at  Gtoton.     Most  of  them 

fiberally  educated.  Sensible,  liberal,  and  spunky.    C n 

is  a  good  fellow,  and  his  wife  is  at  once  n^y  mother,  compan* 
ion,  and  friend.  In  fine,  nothing  is  wanting  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  my  felicity,  but  heal^  more  confirmed,  the  com* 
pany  of  V.  W.  and  others,  who  should  be  mentioned,  if 
time  would  permit;  ;ind  a  degree  from  the  university,  from 
all  connexion  with  which  I  wish  to  be  freed,  and  whose  me- 
mory I  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  use  the  expression  of  Ho- 
race, tradam  ventis.  In  that  sink  of  vice,  that  temple  of 
dullness,  that  roost  of  owls,  I  feel  interested  for  none,  except 

my  worthy  class  mates,  and  T -«-n,  who  disgraces  him* 

self,  by  descending  from  the  height  of  his  genius  and  virtue, 
to  associate  with  solemn  blockheads.  A  generous  steed 
should  not  herd  with  jackasses,  nor  an  eagle  mix  with  a  flock 
of  bats. 


Latere  from  J^eph  Denme^  IQjr 

Thus  I  have  given  you  a  crude  account  of  my  journey, 
and  of  succeeding  events.  Let  me  now  entreat  you  to  write 
as  frequently  as  possible. 

Pardon,  my  dear  friend,  the  severity  of  sentiment  which 
pervades  a  part  of  this  episde.  My  heart  ift  so  wrung  with 
anguish  and  resentment,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  past,  in  the 
aordor  of  passion*^!  sometimes,  to  use  the  poet's  expression, 

Seak  daggers,  when,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  abhor  to  use 
em.  Over  those  expressions  you  think  too  rancorous,  in- 
voke that  charity,  which  thioketh  no  evil,  to  draw  her  veil, 
and  conceal  every  sentiment  unworthy  of  your,  brother  and 
friend, 

DXNMtSi 

To  Mn.  Deaoie. 

Groton^  ^th  March^  ir90« 
DsAR  Ma'am, 

Prior  to  giving  you  a  description  of  my  situation  in  the 
finnily  of  Mr.  C,  I  wished  to  reside  there  a  period  suffi- 
ciently long  for  the  purpose  of.  forming  a  complete  judgment. 
This  circumstance  must  plead  an  apology  for  tardiness  in 
writing*  Add  to  this,  I  should  have  written  three  weeks 
atnccy  had  not  repeated  revolutions  in  the  weather,  broken 
up  the  roads,  and  precluded  the  inhabitants  from  journeying 
to  Boston.  So  much  for  introduction. 

I  shall  now  scribble  a  narration  of.  my  journey,  and  a  de« 
aeription  of  the  family  in  which  I  reside.  You  may  remem* 
her  the  morning  in  which  I  quitted  Lexington,  was  ^'  winter 
in  his  sharpest  mood:^'  by  consequence  all  enjoyment  was 
hsaished;  asy  reflections  on  the  past  were  not  less  poignant 
tkn  die  wind  which  howled  around.    The  circumstances  of 
my  exile,  the  sitoattoa  in  which  I  left  niy  parents,  and  the 
eventiiil  history  of  recent  scenes,  formed  a  dismal  group,  the 
aonteasplation  of  which,  insfHred  the  deepest  melancholy 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Concord,  the  chaise  was  driven  to  Cogs- 
well's, where  we  haked  to  warm  ourselves,  and  bait  the 
horse.  This  interval  I  employed  in  bidding  the   Misses  M. 
adieu.  From  Concord,  we  proceeded  through  frost  and  snow 
to  Litdeton,  where,  at  Kidder's,  we  dined.     Here  occured 
noditttg  remarkable.     Thence   we  proceeded,  with  aching 
limbs  to  Groton.  Upon  our  arrival,  notwithstanding  Nature 
Wlw  involved  in  the  snowy  mantle  of  winter,  and  her  fairest 
chamss,  of  coarse,  concealed  or  obscured,  yet,  under  all 
tltese  cKsadvantages,  her  appearance  was  eminently  beautiful. 
This  arises  from  the  excellent  situation  of  Groton.   Tbi& 
charming  hamlet  is  situated  on  mountainous  ground,  com^^ 
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numduig  extensive  prospects,  and  presenting,  vithin  tlie 
compass  of  its  ample  horizon,  an  infinitude  of  enchanting 
landscapes.  Among  this  varied  group  of  rural  objects,  the 
imagination  and  sight  expatiate,  till  the  excursion  of  the  lat- 
ter is  terminated  by  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  whose  sum- 
mits appear  to  be  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  air  is  serene,  pure^ 
and  salubriottSi  and  the  distance  from  the  metropolis  is  such, 
as  to  preclude  the  spleen-inspiring  Atlantic  blast.  We  cUd 
not  reach  Mr.  C.'s  till  sun  set.  He  and  his  lady  were  absent 
upon  a  visit  We  accordingly  adjourned  to  a  neighbouring 
inn,  and  spent  the  night.  In  the  morning,  I  returned  to 
Mr.  C.  and  after  the  ceremony  of  introduction,  presented 
lum  my  letters  of  credence.  Some  slight  objections  (origina- 
ting as  I  afterwards  understood  from  the  state  of  Mr.  C.'s 
he^th)  were  started.  These,  however,  were  immediately  re- 
moved, and  they  consented  to  receive  me.  In  the  afternoon, 
Mrs.  C.,  furnished  me  with«an  agreeable  chamber,  having  a 
northwesterly  aspect,  and  by  iu  tranquil  situation,  well  adapt- 
ed to  my  study. 

This  apartment  is  furnished  with  shutters,  table,  green 
chairs,  desk,  and  book- case.  Every  requisite  is  supplied; 
my  accommodations  are  ample;  my  diet  is  agreeable,  and 
varied.  My  fire  is  kindled  in  the  morning,  and  my  bed  warm- 
ed at  night.  I  am  liberally  supplied  with  every  thing  I  require^ 
and  my  wishes  are  even  anticipated.  Peculiarly  fortunate  do 
I  esteem  myself,  that,  amidst  the  contemptible  herd  of  man- 
kind I  have  found  two  W — 9.  The  features  of  Mr.  C.'s 
character  do  not,  however,  exactly  resemble  those  of  my 
tormtr  preceptor.  Mr.  W.  was  frequently  the  sport  of  his 
feelinn.  Mr,  C.  is  perfecdy  master  of  himself,  and  though 
his  spirits  flow  **  all  cheerily  ''  along,  still  it  is  with  an  equor 
hU  current.  He  is  judicious,  and  is  versed  in  Uiat  best  of 
sciences,  the  science  of  prudent  behaviour.  He  is  sensible; 
has  a  general  knowledge  of  books,  and  is  eminently  well 
qualified  for  an  insu'uctor,  by  reason  of  the  clearness  of  his 
ideas,  and  his  happy  talent  of  communication.  Mrs.  C*  is 
ever  social;  sprightly,  and  animated.  Satisfied  with  discharg- 
ing her  duty  in  her  own  province,  she  never  invades  that  of 
another.  In  such  a  familyiin  such  a  rural  hamlet,  I  experi- 
ence as  much  felicity  as  me  sute  of  my  health,  and  some 
disagreeable  reflections  upon  the  past  will  allow.  The  morning 
and  forenoon  I  spend  in  my  study.  In  the  afternoon  I  fre- 
quently, in  the  sleigh,  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  in  their 
parish  visits.  This  contributes  both  to  my  heidth,  and  amuse- 
iBMt.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  inform  you,  that  the  family 
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of  die  parson  consists  of  himself  md  wife,  9ix  chiUrenf^ 
Ae  prtesfs  fi^rtion'-^ix  maid  and  serving  man. 

I  continue  to  experience  that  degree  of  felicity   which 
marked  the  white- winged  moments  upon  my  arrival  at  Groton, 

I  cainnot  describe  it  better  than  by  saying,  i  am  as  happy 
in  Mr.  C's  as  Mr.  W.'s  family.  Translate  this  into  any  Ian* 

age,  and  the  ideas  will  be  expanded  into  a  couple  of  folios. 
[n  fact,  my  present,  exceeds  my  former  situation  in  two  par- 
ticulars: first,  by  the  amenity  of  the  town,  and  secondly,  by 
the  agretableness  of  its  inhabiunts.  With  B— — w,  whose 
Minerva  virtue,  and  the  Muses  have  chosen  as  their  repre- 
aentation  upon  earth,  I  pass  delicious  evenings.  J.  P»— ^tt 
must  be  deservedfy  recorded  among  my  friends.  From  this 
sensible  young  gentleman  I  receive  many  attentions, 

I  have  exhausted  myself  and  my  paper,  and  have  just  room 
to  tell  you,  that  I  am  your  affectionate  son, 

Jos.  Dennxe. 


CHARACTER  OF  BUONAPARTE. 

From  iir  Walter  Scotfs  Life  of  Napoleon, 

Arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  this  momentous  narrative,  the 
reader  may  be  disposed  to  pause  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the 
character  of  that  wonderful  person,  on  whom  Fortune  show- 
ered so  many  favours  in  the  beginning  and  through  the  middle 
of  his  career,  to  overwhelm  its  close  with  such  deep  and  un- 
wonted afflictions. 

The  external  appearance  of  Napoleon  was.  not  imposing  at 
the  first  glance,  his  stature  being  only  five  feet  six  inches  En- 
glish. His  person,  thin  in  youth,  and  somewhat  corpulent  in 
Age,  was  rather  delicate  than  robust  in  outward  appearance, 
but  cast  in  the  tfiould  most  capable  of  enduring  privation  and 
fatigue.  He  rode  ungracefully,  and  without  the  command  of 
his  horse  which  distinguishes  a  perfect  cavalier;  so  that  he 
showed  to  disadvantage  when  riding  beside  such  a  horseman 
as  Murat.  But  he  was  fearless,  sat  firm  in  his  seat,  rode  with 
rapidity,  and  was  capable  of  enduring  the  exercise  for  a  lon- 
ger time  than  most  men.  We  have  already  mentioned  his  in- 
difference to  the  quality  of  his  food,  and  his  power  of  endu- 
ring abstinence.  A  morsel  of  food,  and  a  flask  of  wine  hung 
at  his  saddle-bow,  used,  in  his  earlier  campaigns^  to  support 
him  for  days.  In  his  latter  wars,  he  used  a  carriage  more  fre- 
quently; not,  as  has  been  surmised,  from  any  particular  ill- 
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nasst  bat  from  feeling  in  a  frame  «o  eonstantly  in  exelrcise, 
the  premature  effects  of  age. 

The  countenance  of  Napoleon  is  familiar  to  almost  every 
one  from  description,  and  the  portraits  which  are  found  eve* 
17  where.  The  dark  brown  hair  bore  little  marks  of  die  atten- 
tions of  the  toilette.-^The  shape  of  the  countenance  approach* 
ed  more  than  is  usual  in  the  human  race  to  a  square*  Hit 
eytB  were  gray,  and  full  of  expression,  the  pupils  rather  large, 
and  the  eye«brows  not  very  strongly  marked.  The  brow  and 
upper  part  of  the  countenance  was  rather  of  a  stehi  charae*' 
ter.  His  nose  and  mouth  were  beautifully  fonned.  The  up- 
per  lip  was  very  short.  The  teeth  were  iodifierent,  but  were 
littk  shown  in  speaking.*  His  smile  possessed  uncommon 
sweetness,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  irresistible.  The  com« 
plexion  was  a  clear  olive,  otherwise  in  general  colourless. 
The  prevailing  character  of  his  countenance  was  grave,  even 
to  melancholy,  but  without  any  signs  of  severity  or  violence. 
After  death,  the  placidity  and  dignity  of  expression  which 
continued  to  occupy  the  features,  rendered  them  eminently 
beautiful,  and  the  admiration  of  all  who  looked  on  them. 

Such  was  Napoleon^s  exterior.  His  personal  and  private 
character  was  decidedly  amiable,  excepting  in  one  particular. 
His  temper,  when  he  received,  or  thought  he  received,  prov- 
ocation, especially  if  of  a  personal  character,  was  warm  and 
vindictive.  He  was,  however,  placable  in  the  case  even  of 
his  enemies,  providing  that  they  submitted  to  his  mercy;  but 
he  had  not  that  species  of  generosity  which  respects  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  manly  and  fair  opponent.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  was  a  more  liberal  rewarder  of  the  attachment  of  his 
friends.  He  was  an  excellent  husband,  a  kind  relation,  atid, 
unless  when  state  policy  intervened,  a  most  affectionate  bro« 
then  General  Gourgaud,  whose  communications  were  not 
in  every  case  to  Napoleon's  advantage,  states  him  to  have 
been  the  best  of  masters,  labouring  to  assist  all  his  domes- 
tics wherever  it  lay  in  his  power,  giving  them  the  highest 
credit  for  such  talents  as  they  actually  possessed^  and  impu- 
ting, in  some  instances,  good  qualities  to  such  as  had  them 
not. 

There  was  gentleness,  and  even  sensibility,  in  his  charac- 
ter. He  was  affected  when  he  rode  over  the  fields  of  battle, 
which  his  ambition  had  strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dy- 
ingi  and  seemed  not  only  desirous  to  relieve  the  victims,  is- 

»  When  St  St  Helena  he  was  mvoh  troubled  with  tootfascfae  aDdicor- 
vy  in  tba  (WBi^ 
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auing  for  diat  purpose  directions  which  too  often  were  not, 
and  could  not,  be  obeyed,  but  subject  to  the  influence  of  that 
more  acute  and  imaginative  species  of  sympathy  which  is 
termed  sensibility.  He  mentions  a  circumstance  which  indi- 
cates a  deep  sense  of  feeling.  As  he  passed  over  a  field  of 
battle  in  Italy,  he  saw  a  houseless  dog  lying  on  the  body  of 
Us  slain  master.  The  creature  came  towards  them,  then  re- 
turned to  the  dead  body,  moaned  over  it  pitifully,  and  seem« 
ed  to  ask  their  assistance.  ^^  Whether  it  were  the  feeling  of 
the  moment,"  continued  Napoleon,  '*  the  scene,  the  hour,  or- 
the  circumstance  itself,  I  was  never  so  deeply  affected  by  anjr 
thing  which  I  have  seen  upon  a  field  of  battle.  That  man,  I 
thought,  has  perhaps  had  a  house,  friends,  comrades,  and 
here  he  lies  deseited  by  every  one  but  his  dog.  How  myste* 
rious  are  the  impressions  to  which  we  ate  subject!  I  was  iti 
the  habit,  without  emotion^  of  ordering  battles  which  must 
decide  the  fate  of  a  campaign,  and  could  look  with  a  dry  eye 
on  the  execution  of  manceuvres  which  must  be  attended 
with  much  loss,  and  here  I  was  moved-— nay,  painfully  af- 
fected— ^by  the  cries  and  the  grief  of  a  dog.  It  is  certain  that 
at  that  moment  I  would  have  been  more  accessible  to  a  sup- 
pliant enemy  and  could  better  understand  the  conduct  of 
Achilles  in  restoring  the  body  of  Hector  to  the  tears  of 
IViam."*  The  anecdote  at  once  shows  that  Napoleon  poa« 
sessed  a  heart  amenable  to  humane  feelings,  and  that  they 
Were  usually  in  total  subjection  to  the  stem  precepts  of  mili* 
tary  stoicism.  It  was  his  common  and  expressive  phra9e,  that 
the  heart  of  a  politician  should  be  in  hin  head,  but  his  feel- 
ings sometimes  surprised  him  in  a  gentler  mood.   « 

A  calculator  by  nature  and  by  habit.  Napoleon  was  fond 
of  order,  and  a  friend  to  that  moral  conduct  in  which  order 
18  best  exemplified.  The  libels  of  the  day  have  made  some 
scandalous  averments  to  the  contrary,  but  without  adequate 
foundation.  Napoleon  respected  himself  too  much,  and  un- 
derstood the  value  of  public  opinion  too  well,  to  have  plun- 
ged into  general  or  vague  debauchery. 

Considering  bis  natural  disposition,  then,  it  may  be  assu- 
med that  if  Napoleon  had  continued  in  the  vale  of  private 
life,  and  no  strong  temptation  of  passion  or  revenge  crossed 
his  pdth,  he  must  have  been  generally  regarded  as  .one  whose 
friendship  was  every  way  desirable,  and  whose  enmity  it  was 
oot  safe  to  incur. 

But  die  opportunity  afforded  by  the  times,  and  the  elasti* 

*  Las  Cases,  Vol.  1,  partie  2de,  p.  5.  •    ' 
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city  of  his  own  great  talents,  both  military  and  poUttcal^  ran 
aed  him  with  unexampled  celerity  to  a  sphere  of  great  pow- 
er, and  at  least  equal  temptation.  Ere  we  consider  the  use 
which  he  made  of  his  ascendancy,  let  us  briefly  review  the 
causes  by  which  it  was  accomplished. 

The  consequences  of  the  Revolution,  however  fatal  to  pri« 
vate  families,  were  the  means  of  filling  the  camps  of  the  na- 
tion with  armies  of  a  description  which  Europe  had  never 
seen  before,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  witness  again. 
There  was  neither  safety,  honour,  nor  almost  subsistence,  in 
any  other  profession,  and  accordingly  it  became  the  refuge  of 
the  best  and  bravest  of  the  youth  of  France,  until  the  army 
ceased  to  consist,  as  in  most  nations,  of  the  miserable  and 
disorderly  class  of  the  community,  but  was  levied  in  the  bo- 
dy and  bosom  of  the  state,  and  composed  of  the^  flower  of 
France,  whether  as  regarded  health,  moral  qualities,  or  ele- 
vation of  mind.  With  such  men,  the  generals  of  the  republic 
achieved  many  and  great  victories,  but  without  being  able  to 
ensure  corresponding  advantages.  This  may  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  occasioned  by  the  dependence  in  which  the 
generals  were  held  by  the  various  administrators  of  the  re- 
public at  home — a  dependence  accounted  for  by  the  necessi- 
ty of  having  recourse  to  the  government  at  Paris  for  the 
means  of  paying  and  supporting  their  armies.  From  the  time 
that  Napoleon  passed  the  Alps,  he  inverted  this  state  of  miU 
itary  dependence,  and  made  the  newly  conquered  countries 
not  only  maintain  the  army  by  means  of  contributions  and 
confiscations,  but  even  contribute  to  support  the  French  Gov^ 
emment.  Thus  war,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  burthen  to 
the  republic,  became  in  his  hands  a  source  of  public  revenue; 
whilst  the  youthful  General,  contributing  to  the  income  of 
the  state,  on  which  his  predecessors  had  been  dependent,  was 
enabled  to  assert  the  independence  at  which  he  speedily  aim- 
ed, and  correspond  with  the.  Directory  upon  a  footing  ap- 
proaching to  equality.  His  talents  as  a  soldier,  and  situation 
as  a  victorious  general,  soon  raised  him  from  equality  to  pre- 
eminence. 

These  talents  applied  not  less  to  the  general  arrangements 
oif  the  campaign,  than  to  the  dispositions  for  actual  battle.  In 
each  of  these  great  departments  of  war,  Napoleon  was  not 
merely  a  pupil  of  the  most  approved  masters  of  the  art^— he 
was  an  improver,  an  innovator,  and  an  inventor.  ^     ^ 

In  stratagie,  he  applied  upon  a  gigantic  scale  those  princi- 
ples which  Frederick  of  Prussia  had  acted  upon,  and  gained 
a  q^pital  or  a  kingdom,  when  Frederick  would  have  won  a 
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tDWtn  or  a  province*  His  system  was,  of  course,  that  of  as- 
sembting  the  greatest  possible  force  of  his  own  upon  the  vul- 
nerable point  of  the  enemy's  position,  paralyzing,  perhaps, 
two  parts  of  their  army,  whilst  he  cut  the  third  to  pieces,  and 
then  following  up  his  position  by  destroying  the  remainder 
in  detail.  For  this  purpose,  he  taught  generals  to  divide  their 
armies  upon  the  march,  with  a  view  to  celerity  of  movement, 
and  facility  of  supply,  and  to  unite  them  at  the  moment  of 
contest,  where  an  attack  would  be  most  feebly  resisted,  be- 
cause least  expected.  For  this,  also,  he  first  threw  aside  all 
species  of  baggage  which  could  possibly  be  dispensed  with^^ 
supplied  the  want  of  magizines  by  the  contributions  exacted 
from  the  country,  or  collected  from  individuals  by  a  regulfir 
system  of  maraudings—discontinued  the  use  of  tents,  and 
trusted  to  bivouacking  with  his  soldiers,  where  hamlets  could 
not  be  found,  and  there  was  no  time  to  erect  huts.  His  sys* 
tern  was  ruinous  in  point  of  lives;  for  even  the  military  hos- 
pitals were  often  dispensed  with.  But  although  Moreau  term- 
ed Napoleon  a  conquerer  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  men  a- 
day,  yet  the  sacrifice  for  a  length  of  time  uniformly  attained 
the  object  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  enemy  who  had 
remuned  in  their  extensive  cantonments,  distracted  by  the 
reports  of  various  columns  moving  in  different  directions,  were 
surprised  and  defeated  by  the  united  force  of  the  French, 
which  had  formed  a  junction  where  and  when  it  was  least 
expected.  It  was  not  till  they  had  learned  the  art  of  with- 
drawing from  his  attack  so  soon  as  made,  that  the  allies  learn- 
ed to  defeat  the  efforts  of  his  moveable  columns. 

Napoleon  was  not  less  original  as  a  tactician  than  as  a 
stratagist.  His  manoeuvres  on  the  field  of  battle  had  the 
promptness  and  decision  of  the  thunderbolt.  In  the  actual 
shock  of  conflict,  as  in  the  preparations  which  he  had  made 
for  bringing  it  on,  his  object  was  to  amuse  the  enemy  upon 
many  points,  while  he  oppressed  one  by  an  unexpected  force 
of  numbers.  The  breaking  through  the  line,  the  turning  of  a 
flank,  which  had  been  his  object  from  the  commencement  of 
the  fight,  lay  usually  disguised  under  a  greater  number  of 
previous  demonstrations,  and  was  not  attempted  until  both 
the  moral  and  physical  force  of  the  enemy  was  impaired  by 
the  length  of  the  combat.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  brought 
up  his  Guards,  who,  impatient  of  inactivity,  had  been  held 
in  rea^ness  for  hours,  and  now,  springing  forward  like  wolf- 
dogs  from  the  leash,  had  the'  glorious  task,  in  which  they 
rarely  failed,  of  deciding  the  long-sustained  contest.  It  may 
be  added,  aai  characteristic  of  his  tactics,  that  he  preferred 
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employiag  the  order  of  the  column  to  that  of  tbe  linf,  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  faith  which  he  might  rest  in  the  ex- 
treme valour  of  the  French  officers  by  whom  the  column  was 
headed. 

The  interest  which  Napoleon  preserved  in  the  French  sol- 
dier's affection  by  a  frequent  distribution  of  prizes  and  dia*> 
tinctions,  as  well  as  by  his  familiar  notice  of  their  persons, 
and  attending  to  their  wants,  joined  to  his  possession  of  ab- 
solute and  independent  command,  rendered  it  no  difficult  mat- 
ter for  him  to  secure  their  support  in  the  revolution  of  the 
eip;hteenth  Brumaire,  and  in  placing  him  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs. Most  part  of  the  nation  were  heartily  tired  by  this  time 
of  diie  continually  unsettled  state  of  the  government,  and  the 
various  changes  which  it  had  experienced  from  the  visionary 
speculations  of  the  Girondists,  the  brutal  and  bloody  feroci- 
ty of  the  Jacobins,  the  sordid  and  undecided  versatility  and 
imbecility  of  the  Directory:  and  the  nation  in  general  desired 
a  aettled  form  of  government,  which,  if  less  free,  should  be 
more  stable  in  duration,  and  better  calculated  to  assure  to  in- 
dividuals the  protection  of  property  and  of  personal  freedom, 
than  those  which  had  followed  the  downfall  of  a  monarchy. 
A  successful  general  of  a  character  more  timid,  or  conscience 
more  tender  than  that  of  Napoleon,  might  have  attempted 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  But  Napoleon  foresaw  the 
difficulties  which  would  occur  by  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
recall  of  the  emigrants  to  the  assurance  of  the  national  sales, 
and  aptly  concluded  that  the  parties  which  tore  France  to 
pieces,  would  be  most  readily  amalgamated  together  under 
the  authority  of  one  who  was  in  a  great  measure  a  stranger 
to  them  all. 

Arrived  at  the  possession  of  supreme  power,  a  height  that 
dazzles  and  confounds  so  many.  Napoleon  seemed  only  to 
occupy  the  station  for  which  he  was  bom,  to  which  his 
peculiar  powers  adapted  him,  and  his  brilliant  career  of 
success  gave  him,  under  all  circumstances,  an  irresistible 
claim.  He  continued,  therefore,  with  calm  mind  and  enlight- 
ened wisdom,  to  consider  the  means  of  rendering  his  power 
stable,  of  destroying  the  republican  impulse,  and  establish- 
ing a  monarchy,  of  which  he  destined  himself  to  be  the 
monarch.  To  most  men  the  attempt  to  revive,  in  favour  of  a 
military  adventurer,  a  form  of  government,  which  had  been 
rejected  by  what  seemed  the  voice  of  the  nation  with  univer^ 
sal  acclaim,  would  have  seemed  an  act  of  desperation.  The 
partisans  of  the  Republic  were  able  statesmen,  and  men  of 
superior  talent,  accustomed  also  to  rule  the  fierce  democra- 
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cj)  atid  orgnnize  those  intrigues,  which  had  overthrown  crown 
and  altar.  It  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  such  men  would, 
were  it  but  for  shame's  sake,  have  seen  their  ten  years'  la- . 
hour  at  once  swept  away  by  the  sword  of  a  young,  though 
succesful  general. 

But  Napoleon  knew  himself  and  them,  and  felt  the  confi- 
dence that  those  who  had  been  associates  in  the  power  ac- 
quired by  former  revolutions,  must  be  now  content  to  sink 
into  the  instruments  of  his  advancement,  and  the  subordinate 
agents  of  his  authority  contented  with  such  a  share  of  spoil 
as  that  with  which  the  lion  rewards  the  jackall. 

To  the  kingdom  at  large,  upon  every  new  stride  towards 
power,  he  showed  the  certificate  of  superior  efficacy,  guaran- 
teed by  the  most  signal  success;  and  he  assumed  the  empire 
of  France  under  the  proud  title  Detur  dignissimo.  Neither 
did  his  actions  up  to  this  point  encourage  any  one  to  chal* 
lenge  the  defects  or  flaws  of  his  title.    In  practice,  his  gov* 
cmment  was  brilliant  abroad,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  lib- 
eral and  moderate  at  home.  The  abominable  murder  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  showed  the  vindictive  spirit  of  a  savage. 
But  in  general  the  public  actions  of  Napoleon,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  were  highly  laudable.   The  batde 
of   Marengo,  with  its  consequences,  the  softening  of  civil 
discord,  the  reconciliation  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  re- 
call of  the  great  body  of  the  emigrants,  the  revivification  of 
National  Jurisprudence,  were  all  events  calculated  to  flat- 
ter the  imagination,  and  even  gain  the  aiTcctions  of  the  nation* 
But  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  to  himself,  Napoleon  pro- 
ceeded, while  abolishing  the  Republic,  to  press  into  his  ser- 
vice those  very  democratical  principles  which  had  given  rise 
to  the  revolution,  and  encouraged  the  attempt  to  found  a 
commonwealth.  His  sagacity  had  not  failed  to  observe,  that 
the  popular  objections  to  the  ancient  government  w^re  found- 
ed less  upon  any  objection  to  the  royal  authority  in  itself, 
than  to  a  dislike,  amounting  to  detestation,  of  the  privileges 
which  it  allotted  to  the  nobles  and  to  the  clergy,  who  held, 
from  birth  and  office,  the  right  to  fill  the  superior  ranks  in 
every  prefession,  and  barred  the  competition  of  all  others, 
however  superior  in  merit.  When,  therefore,  Napoleon  con- 
structed his  new  form  of  monarchical  government,  he  wise- 
ly considered  that  he  was  not  like  hereditary  monarchs,  tied 
down  to  any  partiii^ilar  rules,  arising  out  of  ancient  usage, 
but  being  himself  creator  of  the  power  which  he  wielded,  he 
was  at  liberty  to  model  it  according  to  his  own  pleasure-  He 
)Md  been  raised  also  so  easily  to  the  throne,  by  the  general 
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acknowledgment  of  his  merits,  that  he  did  not  need  the  as* 
sistance  of  a  party  of  his  own,  consequently,  being  unlimited 
by  previous  engagements,  and  by  the  necessity  of  gratifying 
old  partizans  or  acquiring  new  ones,  his  choice  was  in  a  ve-^ 
ry  unusual  degree  free  and  unlimited. 

Having,  therefore,  attained  the  summit  of  human  power, 
he  proceeded  advisedly,  and  deliberately,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  his  throne  on  that  democratic  principle  which  had 
opened  his  own  career,  and  which  was  the  throwing  open  to 
merit,  though  without  further  title,  the  road  to  success  in 
every  department  of  the  state*  This  was  the  secret  key  of 
Napoleon's  policy,  and  he  was  so  well  aided  in  the  use  of  it, 
by  acute  perception  of  character,  as  well  as  by  good  nature 
and  good  feeling,  (both  of  which,  in  his  cooler  moments,  he 
possessed;)  that  he  never,  through  all  his  vicissitudes,  lost  an^ 
opportunity  of  conciliating  and  pleasing  the  multitude  by 
evincing  a  well-timed  attention  to  distinguish  and  reward  ta- 
lent. To  this  his  discourse  perpetually  alluded;  and  for  thia 
he  claims,  and  is  entided  to,  the  highest  praise.  We  have  little, 
heritation  in  naming  the  opening  a  full  career  to  talent  of 
every  kind,  as  the  keystone  of  his  reputation,  the  main  foun- 
dation of  his  power.  Unhappily,  his  love  of  merit,  and  dispo- 
sition to  reward  it,  were  not  founded  exclusively  upon  a 
patriotic  attention  to  the  public  welfare;  far  less  on  a  purely 
benevolent  desire  to  reward  what  was  praiseworthy,  but  upon, 
a  principle  of  selfish  policy,  to  which  must  be  ascribed  a  great 
part  of  Napoleon's  success,  no  small  portion  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  almost  all  his  political  crimes. 

We  have  quoted  elsewhere  the  description  given  of  the 
Emperor  by  his  brother  Lucien,  in  a  moment,  probably,  of 
spleen,  but  which  has  been  nevertheless  confirmed  by  almost 
all  the  persons  habitually  conversant  with  Napoleon,  at  whom 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  inquiries.  ^^  His  con- 
duct," said  his  brother,  ^*  is  entirely  regulated  by  his  policy, 
and  his  policy  is  altogether  founded  upon  egotism."  No  man 
perhaps,  ever  possessed  (under  the  restrictions  to  be  presendy 
mentioned,)  so  intense  a  proportion  of  that  selfish  principle 
which  is  so  common  to  humanity.  It  was  planted  by  nature  in 
his  heart  and  nourished  by  the  half  monastic,  half  military 
education,  which  so  early  separated  him  from  social  ties — It 
was  encouraged  by  the  consciousness  of  possessing  talents 
which  rendered  him  no  mate  for  the  ordinary  men  among 
whom  his  lot  seemed  cast,  and  became  a  confirmed  habit  by  the 
.  desolate  condition  in  which  he  stood  at  his  first  outset  in  life, 
without  friend,  protector,  or  patron.  The  praise,  the  promo- 
tion he  received,  were  given  to  his  genius,  not  to  his  person; 
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said  ke  who  was  cooscious  of  having  forced  his  own  way,  had 
little  to  bind  him  in  gratitude  or  kindness  to  those  who  made 
room  for  him,  because  they  durst  not  oppose  him.  His  ambi- 
tion was  a  modification  of  selfishness,  sublime,  indeed,  in  its 
effects  and  consequences,  but  yet,  when  strictly  analyzed, 
leaving  little  but  egotism  in  the  crucible. 

Our  readers  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  selfish- 
ness of  Napoleon  was  of  that  ordinary  and  odious  character, 
which  makes  men  miserly,  oppressive,  and  fraudulent  in  pri- 
vate life;  or  which,  under  milder  features,  limits  their  exer- 
tions to  such  enterprizes  as  may  contribute  to  their  own  in- 
dividual profit,  and  close  the  heart  against  feelings  of  patri- 
otism, or  of  social  benevolence*  Napoleon's  egotism  and  love 
of  self  was  of  a  hr  nobler  and  more  elevated  kind,  though 
founded  on  similar  motives,  just  as  the  wings  of  the  eagle, 
who  soars  into  the  regions  of  the  sun,  move  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple with  those  which  cannot  bear  the  dung-hill  fowl  over 
the  pales  of  the  poultry-yard. 

To  explain  our  meaning,  we  may  add,  that  Napoleon  lo- 
ved France,  for  France  was  his  own.  He  sttdied  to  confer 
benefits  upon  her,  for  the  profit  redounded  to  her  Emperor, 
whether  she  received  amended  institutions,  or  enlarged  ter- 
ritories. He  represented,  as  he  boasted,  himself  the  people 
as  well  as  the  sovereign  of  France:  he  engrossed  in  his  own 
person  her  immunities,  her  greatness,  her  glory,  and  was 
bound  to  conduct  himself  so  as  to  exalt  at  the  same  time  the 
Emperor  and  the  empire.  Still,  however,  the  sovereign  and 
the  state  might  be,  and  at  length  actually  were  separated,- 
and  the  egotistical  character  of  Buonaparte  could  after  that 
separation  find  amusement  and  interest  in  the  petty  scale  of 
Elba,  to  which  his  exertions  were  then  limited.*  Like  the 
magic  tent,  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  his  faculties  could  expand 
themselves  to  inclose  half  a  world,  with  all  its  cares  and  des- 
tinies, or  could  diminish  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
concerns  of  a  petty  rock  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  his  own 
conveniences  when  he  should  retreat  to  its  precincts.  We  be- 
lieve, that  whilst  France  acknowledged  Napoleon  as  Empe- 
ror, he  would  cheerfull^ii^have  laid  down  his  life  for  her  ben- 
efit, but  we  greatly  doubt,  if  by  merely  raising  his  finger,  he 
coi]ld  have  made  her  happy  under  the  Bourbons,  whether 
unless  the  merit  of  the  action  had  redounded  to  his  own  per- 
sonal fame,  that  finger  would  have  been  raised  up^  In  a 
word,  his  feelings  of  self  interest  were  the  central  point  of  a 
circle,  the  circumference  of  which  may  be  extended  or  coi^ 

•  Sec  Vol.  HI,  p.  154. 
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tracted  at  pleasure,  but  the  centre  remaioa  fixed  aad  unchati* 
ged. 

It  is  needless  to  inquire  how  far  this  lolicitous,  and  we 
must  add  enlightened  attention  to  his  own  interest  faciliated 
Buonaparte's  ascent  to  the  supreme  power.  We  daily  witness 
individuals,  possessed  of  a  very  moderate  proportion  of  parts, 
who,  by  intently  applying  themselves  to  the  prosecution  (rf 
some  particular  object,  without  being  drawn  aside  by  the 
calls  of  pleasure,  the  seductions  of  indolence,  or  other  inter* 
ruptions,  succeed  ultimately  in  attaining  the  object  of  their 
wishes.  When,  therefore,  we  conceive  the  powerful  mind  of 
Napoleon,  animated  by  an  unbounded  vivacity  of  imagina* 
tion,  and  an  unconquerable  tenacity  of  purpose,  moving  for« 
ward,  without  deviation  or  repose,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
its  purpose,  which  was  nothing  less  than  to  acquire  the  do* 
minion  of  the  whole  world,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  theim* 
mense  height  to  which  he  raised  himself. 

But  the  egotism  which  governed  his  actions,  subject  aU 
ways  to  the  exercise  of  his  excellent  sense  and  cultivation  of 
his  interest  in  the  public  opiaioD,  if  it  in  a  great  measure  fa* 
voured  the  success  of  his  various  enterprizes,  did  him  in  the 
end  much  more  evil  than  good,  as  it  instigated  his  most  des- 
perate enterprises,  and  was  the  source  of  his  most  inexcusa- 
ble  actions. 

Moderate  politicians  will  agree,  that  after  the  Imperial 
system  was  substituted  for  the  Republican,  the  Chief  Mav* 
istrate  ought  to  have  assumed  and  exerted  a  considerable 
strength  of  authority,  in  order  to  maintain  that  re-establish- 
ment  of  civil  order,  that  protection  of  the  existing  state  of 
things,  which  was  necessary  to  terminate  the  wild  and  change* 
ful  recurrence  of  perpetual  revolutions.  Had  Napoleon  stop* 
ped  here,  his  conduct  would  have  been  unblameable,  and  utt* 
blamed,  unless  by  the  more  devoted  followers  of  the  House 
of  Bourbr>n,  against  whom  Providence  appeared  to  most  men 
to  have  closed  the  gate  of  restoration.  But  his  principles  of 
egotism  would  not  be  satisfied  until  he  had  totally  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  those  free  institutions,  which  had  been  ac« 
quired  by  all  the  perils,  the  blood,  |he  tears  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  reduced  France,  save  for  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  to  the  condition  of  Constantinople  or  of  Algiers.  It 
was  a  merit  to  raise  up  the  throne,  it  was  natural  that  be  who 
did  so  should  himself  ocupy  it,  since  in  ceding  it  to  the  Bour- 
bons, he  must  have  betrayed  those  at  whose  hands  he  accep* 
ted  power,  but  to  plunder  the  nation  of  their  privileges  as 
free-bom  men,  was  the  act  of  a  parricide.  The  nation  lost 
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uoder  Us  eucceative  encroachinents,  what  liberty  the  ancient 
government  had  left  them,  and  all  those  rights  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  revolution.  Political  franchises,  indi- 
vidoal  interesu,  the  property  of  municipalitirs,  the  progress 
of  education,  of  science,  of  mind  and  sentiment,  all  was  usur« 
pcd  by  the  government.  All  France  was  one  immense  army, 
under  the  absolute  authority  of  a  military  commander  sub- 

J'ect  to  no  control  nor  responsibilit)  •  In  that  nation,  so  late- 
y  Agitated  by  the  nightly  assembly  of  thousands  of  political 
clubs,no  class  of  citizens  under  any  supposable  circumstances, 
had  the  right  of  uniting  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions. 
Neither  in  the  manners  nor  in  the  laws,  did  there  remain  any 
popular  means  of  resisting  the  errors  or  abuses  of  the  admin- 
istration. France  resembled  the  political  carcase  of  Constan- 
tinople, without  the  insubordination  of  the  Pachas,  the  un- 
derhand resistance  of  the  Ulema,  and  the  frequent  and  clam- 
orous mutinies  of  the  Janisaries.* 

Whilst  Napoleon  destroyed  successively  every  barrier  of 
public  liberty,  while  he  built  new  sute  prisons,  and  establish- 
ed a  high  police,  which  filled  France  with  spies  and  jailors, 
whilst  he  took  the  charge  of  the  press  so  exclusively  into,  his 
own  hand,  his  policy  at  once,  and  his  egotism,  led  him  to  un- 
dertake these  immense  public  works,  of  greater  or  less  util- 
ity or  ornament,  as  the  chance  might  be,  but  sure  to  be  set 
down  as  monuments  of  the  Emperor's  splendour.  The  name 
given  him  by  the  working  classes,  of  the  General  Underta- 
ker, was  by  no  means  ill  bestowed,  but  in  what  an  incalculably 
greater  degree  do  such  works  succeed,  when  raised  by  the 
skill  and  industry  of  those  who  propose  to  improve  their  cap- 
ital by  the  adventure,  than  when  double  the  expense  is  em- 
ployed at  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  despotic  sovereign!  Yet  it 
had  been  well  if  bridges,  roads,  harbours,  and  public  works, 
had  been  the  only  compensation  which  Napoleon  offered  to 
the  people  of  France  for  the  liberties  he  took  from  them. 
But  he  {poured  out  to  them,  and  shared  with  them,  to  drown 
all  painful  and  degrading  recollections,  the  fatal  and  intox- 
icating draught  of  military  glory  and  universal  domination. 

To  lay  the  whole  universe  prostrate  at  the  toot  of  France,, 
while  France,  the  Nation  of  Camps,  herself  had  no  higher 
title  than  to  be  first  of  her  own  £mperor*s  slaves,  was  the 
gigantic  project  at  which  he  labored  with  such  tenacious  as- 
sidhii^.  It  was  the  Sisyphian  stone  which  he  rolled  so  high 
up  the  hill,  that  at  length  he  was  crushed  under  its  precipi- 

de  Gnerre  cle  la  Peainsnls,  par  General  F07. 
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tate  recoil.  The  main  branches  of  that  gigantic  enterprise 
were  such  as  had  been  undertaken  while  his  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion was  at  its  height,  and  no  one  dared,  even  in  his  coun-* 
cils,  to  interfere  with  the  resolutions  which  he  adopted. 

At  this  time  Napoleon^s  constant  and  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  togeth- 
er with  his  implied  belief  in  his  Destiny,  all  conspired,  with 
the  extravagant  sense  of  his  own  importance,  seemed  to  have 
impressed  him  with  an  idea  that  he  was  not  *^  in  the  roll  of 
common  men,"  and  induced  him  to  venture  on  the  most  des- 
perate enterprizes,  as  if  animated  less  by  the  result  of  reason 
than  by  an  internal  assurance  of  success.  After  great  miscar- 
riages, he  is  said  some  times  to  have  shown  a  corresponding 
depression,  and  thence  resigned  four  times  the  charge  of  his 
army  when  he  fouud  his  situation  embarrassing,  as  if  no  lon- 
ger feeling  that  confidence  in  his  own  mind,  or  conceiving 
that  he  was  deserted  for  the  moment  by  his  guardian  genius. 
There  were  similar  alterations,  too,  according  to  General 
Ck>urgaud's  account,  in  his  conversation.  At  times,  he  would 
apeak  like  a  deity,  at  others,  in  the  style  of  a  very  ordinary 
person. 

To  the  egotism  of  Napoleon,  we  may  also  trace  the  gene- 
ral train  of  deception  which  marked  his  public  policy,  and 
when  speaking  upon  subjects  in  which  his  own  character  was 
implicated,  his  private  conversation. 

In  his  public  capacity,  he  had  so  completely  prostituted 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  France  could  know  nothing  what- 
ever but  through  Napoleon's  own  bulletins.   The  battle  of 
Trafalgar  was  not  hinted  at  till  several  months  after,  and  then 
it  was  totally  misrepresented,  and  so  deep  and  dark  was  the 
mantle  which  covered  the  events  in  which  the  people  were 
>  most  interested,  that,  on  the  very  evening  when  the  battle 
of  Montmartre  was  fought,  the  Moniteur,  the  chief  organ  of 
public  intelligence,  was  occupied  in  a  commentary  on  noso^ 
graphie^^nA  a  criticism  on  a  drama  on  the  subject  of  the  chaste 
Susannah.  The  hiding  the  truth  is  only  one  step  to  the  inven- 
tion of  falsehood,  and,  as  a  periodical  publisher  of  news,  Na- 
poleon became  so  eminent  for  both,  that,  to  ^^  lie  like  a  bulle- 
tin," became  an  adopted  expression,  not  likely  to  lose  ground 
soon  in  the  French  language,  and  the  more  disgraceful  to  Na- 
poleon, that  he  is  well  knowa  to  have  written  these  official 
documents  in  most  instances  himself.  Even  this  deceptive 
system,  this  plan  of  alternately  keeping  the  nation  in  igno- 
rance, or  abusing  them  by  falsehood,  intimated  a  sense  of  res- 
pect for  public  opinion.  Men  love  darkness,  because  their 
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deeds  are  evil.  Napoleon  dared  not  have  submitted  to  the 
publie  the  fair  state  of  his  perfidious  and  treacherous  attacks 
upon  Spain,  than  which  a  more  gross  breach  of  general  good 
fiuth  and  existing  treaties  could  scarce  have  been  conceived. 
Nor  would  he  have  chosen  to  plead  at  the  public  bar,  the 
policy  of  his  continental  system,  adopted  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  maxims  of  political  economy,  and  the  consequences  of 
which  were  first  to  cause  general  distress,  and  then  to  en* 
courage  universal  resistance  against  the  French  yoke  through 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  Nor  is  it  more  likely  that, 
could  the  public  have  had  the  power  of  forming  a  previous 
judgment  upon  the  probable  event  of  the  Russian  campaign, 
the  rash  enterprise  would  ever  have  had  an  existence.  In  si- 
lencing the  voice  of  the  wise  and  good,  the  able  and  patrio* 
tic,  and  communicating  only  with  such  counsellors  as  were 
the  echoes  of  his  own  inclinations,  Napoleon,  like  Lear, 

'^  Chid  bis  physician. 
And  hngfgM  the  foul  diseaie.'* 

lliis  was  the  rather  the  case,  as  Napoleon^s  knowledge  of 
the  politics,  interests,  and  character  of  foreign  courts  was, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  Italy,  exceedingly  imperfect.  The 
peace  of  Amiens  might  have  remained  uninterrupted,  and 
the  essential  good  understanding  betwixt  France  and  Sweden 
need  never  have  been  broken,  if  Napoleon  could,  or  would, 
have  understood  the  free  constitution  of  England,  which  per- 
mits every  man  to  print  or  publish  what  he  may  choose;  or 
if  he  could  have  been  convinced  that  the  institutions  of  Swe« 
den  did  not  permit  their  government  to  place  their  fleets  and 
armies  at  the  disposal  of  a  foreign  power,  or  to  sink  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  the  Goths  into  a  secondary  and  vassal  govern- 
ment. 

^  Self-love,  so  sensitive  as  that  of  Napoleon,  shunned  espe-* 
cially  the  touch  of  ridicule.  The  gibes  of  the  English  papers; 
die  caricatures  of  the  London  print-shops,  were  the  petty 
sttngs  which  instigated,  in  a  great  measure,  the  breach  of 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  The  laughter-loving  Frenchmen  were 
interdicted  the  use  of  satire,  which,  all  licensed  during  the 
times  of  the  republic,  had,  even  under  the  monarchy,  been 
only  punished  with  a  short  and  easy  confinement  in  the  Bas- 
tile.  During  the  time  of  the  consulate,  Napoleon  was  inform- 
ed that  a  comic  opera,  something  on  the  plan  of  the  English 
farce  of  High  Life  Below  Stairs,  had  been  composed  by  Mon- 
sieur Oupaty  and  brought  forward  on  the  stage,  and  that, 
in  this  audacious  performance,  three  valets  mimicked  the 
manners,  and  even  the  dress  of  the  three  Consuls,  and  espe- 
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eially  his  own.  He  ordered  that  the  actors  should  be  expo* 
sed  at  the  Greve,  in  the  dresses  they  had  dared  to  aaeume, 
which  should  be  there  stripped  from  their  backs  by  the  exe- 
cutioner; and  he  commanded  that  the  author  should  be  sent 
to  St.  Domingo,  and  placed,  as  a  person  under  requisition,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  commander-in  chief.  The  sentence  was 
not  executed,  for  the  offence  had  not  existed.*  But  the  ru- 
mour shows  Napoleon's  ideas  of  the  liberty  of  the  stage,  and 
intimates  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  author  of 
the  Beggar*8  Opera^  had  he  written  for  the  French  Opera 
Comique. 

But  no  light,  which  reason  or  information  could  supply, 
was  able  to  guide  the  intensity  of  a  selfish  ambition,  which 
made  Napoleon  desire  that  the  whole  administration  of  the 
whole  world  should  not  only  remotely,  but  even  directly  and 
immediately,  depend  on  his  own  pleasure.  When  he  distri« 
buted  kingdoms  to  his  brothers,  it  was  under  the  express  un- 
derstanding that  they  were  to  follow  in  every  thing  the  course 
of  politics  which  he  should  dictate;  and  af^r  all,  he  seemed 
only  to  create  dependent  states  for  the  purpose  of  resuming 
them.  He' dethroned  his  brother  Louis,  for  refusing  to  coun- 
tenance the  oppressions,  which  in  the  name  of  France,  he 
imposed  on  HoUand;  and  he  had  thoughts  of  removing  Jo« 
seph  from  Spain,  when  he  saw  of  what  a  fair  and  goodly  resdm 
he  had  pronounced  him  king.  In  his  wildness  and  insatiable 
extravagance  of  administering  in  person  the  government  of 
every  realm  which  he  conquered,  he  brought  his  powerful 
mind  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  spoiled  child,  who  will  not 
be  satisfied  without  holding  in  its  own  hand  whatever  has 
caught  his  eye.  The  system,  grounded  on  ambition  so  inor- 
dinate, carried  with  it  in  its  excess  the  principles  of  its  own 
ruin.  The  runner  who  will  never  stop  for  repose  must  at  last 
fall  down  with  fatigue:  Had  Napoleon  succeeded  both  in 
Spain  and  Russia,  he  would  not  have  rested  until  he  had 
found  elsewhere  the  disasters  of  Baylen  and  of  Moscow. 

The  consequence  of  the  unjustifiable  aggressions  of  the 
French  emperor  were  an  unlimited  extent  of  slaughter,  fire, 
and  human  misery,  all  arising  from  the  ambition  of  one  man, 
who  never  giving  the  least  sign  of  having  repented  the  un- 
bounded mischief,  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  justify  and 
take  pride  in  the  ravage  which  he  had  occasioned.  This  am- 
bition, equally  insatiable  and  incurable,  justified  Europe  in 
securing  his  person,  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  a  lunatic,  whose 

^  Memoires  sur  le  Cansulati  p.  148. 
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misgaided  rage  was  not  directed  against  an  individual,  but 
against  the  civilized  world,  which,  well  nigh  overcome  by 
faLn,  and  escaping  with  difficulty,  had  a  natural  right  to  be 
jpiaranteed  against  repetition  of  the  frantic  exploits  of  a  be- 
ing who  seemed  guided  by  more  than  human  passion,  and 
capable  of  employing  in  execution  of  his  purpose  more  than 
human  strength. 

The  same  egodsm,  the  same  spirit  of  self-deception,  which 
marked  Napoleon  during  his  long  and  awful  career  of  sue* 
cess,  followed  him  into  adversity.  He  framed  apologies  for 
the  use  of  his  little  company  of  followers,  as  he  had  former* 
ly  manufactured  bulletins  for  the  Great  Nation*  Those  to 
whom  these  excuses  were  addressed,  Las  Cases  and  the  other 
gendemen  of  Napoleon's  suite,  being  too  much  devoted  to 
lijm,and  too  generous  to  dispute  after  his  fall,  doctrines  which 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  controvert  during  his  pow- 
er received  whatever  he  said  as  truths  delivered  by  a  pro- 
phet, and  set  down  doubtless  to  the  seer's  inspiration  what 
could  by  no  effort  be  reconciled  to  truth.  The  horrid  evils 
which  afflicted  Europe  during  the  years  of  his  success,  were 
represented  to  others,  and  perhaps  to  his  own  mind,  as  conse* 
quences  which  the  Emperor  neither  wished  nor  contemplated, 
but  which  were  necessarily  and  unalterably  attached  to  the 
execution  of  the  great  plans  which  the  Man  of  Destiny  had 
been  called  upon  earth  to  perform,  resembling  in  so  far  the 
lurid  and  fear-inspiring  train  pursuing  the  rapid  course  of  a 
brilliant  comet,  which  the  laws  of  the  universe  have  project- 
ed through  the  pathless  firmament. 

Some  crimes  he  committed  of  a  different  character,  which 
seem  to  have  sprung,  not  like  the  general  evils  of  war,  from 
the  execution  of  great  and  cadculated  plans  of  a  political  or 
military  kind,  but  must  have  had  their  source  in  a  temper 
naturally  passionate  and  vindictive.  The  Duke  d'Enghien's 
murder  was  at  the  head  of  this  list,  a  gratuitous  act  of  treach- 
ery and  cruelty,  which  being  undeniable,  led  Napoleon  to  be 
believed  capable  of  other  crimes  of  a  secret  and  bloody  char- 
acter,—of  the  murder  of  Pichegru  and  of  Wright,— of  the 
spiriting  away  of  Mr.  Windham,  who  was  never  afterwards 
heard  of,  and  of  other  actions  of  similar  atrocity.  We  pause 
before  charging  him  with  any  of  those  which  have  not  been 
distinctly  proved.  For,  while  it  is  certain  that  he  had  a  love 
of  persomd  vengeance,  proper,  it  is  said,  to  his  country,  it 
ia  equally  certain,  that,  vehement  by  temperanient,  he  was 
lenient  and  calm  by  policy,  and  that,  if  he  had  Indulged  the 
former  disposition,  the  security  with  which  he  might  have 
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done  so,  together  widi  the  ready  agency  of  his  fatal  po- 
lice, would  have  made  bis  rage  resemble  that  of  one  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  He  was  made  sensible,  too  late,  of  the 
general  odium  drawn  upon  him  by  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  in- 
cur farther  risks  of  popular  hatred  in  prosecution  of  his  per- 
sonal resentment.  I'he  records  of  his  police,  however,  and 
the  persecutions  experienced  by  those  whom  Napoleon  con- 
sidered as  his  personal  enemies,  show  that,  by  starts  at  least, 
nature  resumed  her  bent,  and  he,  upon  whom  there  was  no 
restraint,  save  his  respect  for  public  opinion,  gave  way  to 
the  temptation  of  avenging  his  private  injuries.  He  remark- 
ed it  as  a  weakness  in  the  character  of  his  favorite  Caesar, 
that  he  suffered  his  enemies  to  remain  in  possession  of  the 
power  to  injure  him,  and  the  reporter  of  the  observation  could 
not  help  acknowledging  in  his  heart,  when  he  looked  on  the 
person  before  him,  that  he  was  unlikely  to  fall  into  such  an 
error. 

When  Napoleon  laid  aside  reserve  and  spoke  what  were 
probably  his  true  sentiments,  he  endeavoured  to  justify  those 
acts  of  his  government  which  transgressed  the  rules  of  jus^ 
tice  and  morality,  by  political  necessity,  and  reasons  of  state, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  the  pressure  of  his  own  interest.  This, 
however  was  a  plea,  the  full  benefit  of  which  he  reserved  to 
vindicate  his  own  actions,  never  permitting  it  to  be  used  by 
any  other  sovereign.  He  considered  himself  privileged  in 
transgressing  the  law  of  nations,  when  his  interests  required  it, 
but  pleaded  as  warmly  upon  the  validity  of  public  law,  when 
alleging  it  had  been  infringed  by  other  states,  as  if  he  him- 
self had  in  all  instances  respected  its  doctrines  as  inviolable. 

But  although  Napoleon  sometimes  referred  to  state  neces- 
sity as  the  ultimate  source  of  actions  otherwise  unjustifiable, 
he  more  frequently  endeavoured  to  disguise  his  errors  by  de- 
nial, or  excuse  them  by  apologies  which  had  no  existence* 
His  habits  of  concealingjruth,  and  inventing  falsehood,  had 
become  so  strong  that  his  very  last  will  and  testament  bears 
the  grossest  marks  of  his  deceptive  system.  He  avers,  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  was  convicted  by  his  own  confea^sion  of  ha- 
ving maintained  sixty  assassins  in  France  for  the  purpose  of 
murdering  Napoleon.  The  examination  of  the  Duke  bears 
an  express  denial  of  the  charge,  instead  of  a  confession;  nor 
was  there  the  slightest  attempt  made  to  contradict  him  by 
other  testimony.  He  bequeathed,  in'  like  manner,  a  legacy  to 
a  villain  who  had  attempted  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  according  to  his  strange  argument,  having  as 
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good  a  right  to  kill  his  rival  and  victor,  as  the  English  had 
to  detain  him  prisoner  at  St.  Helena.  This*  clause  in  the  last 
will  of  a  dying  man,  is  not  striking  from  its  atrocity  merely, 
but  as  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  moral  reasoning*  Napoleon 
has  drawn  a  parallel  betwixt  two  cases,  which  must  be  there- 
fore both  right  or  both  wrong.  If  both  were  wrong,  why  re- 
ward the  ruflBan  with  a  legacy?  but  if  both  were  right,  why 
complain  of  the  British  government  for  detaining  him  at  St. 
Helena? 

But,  indeed,  the  whole  character  of  Napoleon's  autobiog- 
nipfay  marks  his  desire  to  divide  mankind  into  two  classes,-^ 
his  friends  and  his  enemies;— the  former  of  whom  are  to  be 
praised  and  vindicated;  the  latter  to  be  vilified,  censured,  and 
condemned,  without  any  relation  to  truth,  justice,  or  consis- 
tency. To  take  a  gross  example,  he  stoudy  affirmed,  that  the 
treasures  which  were  removed  from  Paris  in  April  1814,  and 
carried  to  Orleans,  were  seized  and  divided  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  allied  powers,— -Talleyrand,  Mettemich,  Harden- 
berg,  and  Casdereagh;  and  that  the  money  thus  seized  in- 
cluded the  marriage-portion  of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa.^ 
Had  this  story  been  true,  it  would  have  presented  Napo- 
leon with  a  very  simple  means  of  avenging  himself  upon  Lord 
Casdereagh,  by  putting  the  British  public  in  possession  of  the 
secret* 

It  is  no  less  remarkable,  that  Napoleon,  though  himself  a 
soldier  and  a  distinguished  one,  can  never  allow  one  line  of 
candid  praise  to  the  soldiers  and  generals  by  whom  he  was 
successively  employed.  In  mentioning  his  victories,  he  fre- 
<iuendy  bestows  praise  upon  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the 
vanquished.  This  was  an  additional  and  more  delicate  mode 
of  praising  himself  and  his  own  troops,  by  whom  their  ene- 
mies were  overthrown.  But  he  never  allows  any  merit  to  those 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  in  turn.  He  professes  never  to 
have  seen  the  Prussian  troops  behave  well,  save  at  Jena,  or 
the  Russians,  but  at  Austerlitz.  These  armies  of  the  same 
nations,  which  he  both  saw  and  feh  in  the  campaigns  of  1812 
and  1813,  and  before  whom  he  made  such  disastrous  retreats 
as  that  of  Moscow  and  Leipsic,  were,  according  to  his  ex- 
pressions, mere  canaille. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  he  details  an  action  in  which 
he  triumphed,  he  is  sure  to  boast,  like  the  old  Grecian,  very 
jusdy  perhaps,  that  in  this  fortune  had  no  share;  while  his 

*  See  Dr.  0<Meara's  Voice  from  St.  Helena,  who  seems  himself  to  haf  e 
been  startled  at  the  enormity  of  the  fiction.  What  makes  it  yet  more  ex- 
trari^nt  is,  that  Napoleon's  will  disposes  of  a  part  of  that  very  treasure, 
at  if  It  was  still  in  the  bands  of  Maria  Lonisa. 
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defeats  are  entirely  and  exclusively  attributed  to  the  rage  of 
the  elements,  the  combination  of  some  most  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  circumstances,  the  failure  of  some  of  his 
Lieutenants  or  Mareschals;  or  finally,  the  obstinacy  of  the 
general  opposed,  who,  by  mere  dint  of  stupiidity,  blundered 
into  success  through  circumstances  which  should  have  in- 
sured his  ruin, 

From  one  end  of  Napoleon's  works  to  the  other,  he  has 
scarcely  allowed  himself  to  be  guilty  of  a  single  fault  or  a 
single  folly,  excepting  of  that  kind,  which,  arising  from  an 
over  confidence  and  generosity,  men  secretly  claim  as  merits, 
while  they  affect  to  give  them  up  as  matters  of  censure.  If 
we  credit  his  own  word,  we  must  believe  him  to  have  been 
a  fauldess  and  impeccable  being,  or  else  one  that  told  his 
own  story  with  a  total  disregard  to  truth  and  candour,  where 
his  own  reputation  was  concerned. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  same  indiflPerence  to 
truth,  which  induced  Napoleon  to  receive  into  his  favour 
those  French  officers  who  broke  their  patrole  by  escape  from 
England.  This,  he  alleged,  he  did  by  way  of  retaliation,  the 
British  government  having,  as  he  pretended,  followed  a  si- 
milar line  of  conduct.  The  defence  is  false,  in  point  of  fact, 
but  if  it  were  true,  forms  no  apology  for  a  sovereign  and  a 
general  countenancing  a  breach  of  honour  in  a  gentleman  and 
a  soldier.  The  French  officers  Who  liberated  themselves  by 
such  means,  were  not  the  less  dishonoured  men,  and  unfit  to 
bear  command  in  the  army  of  France  though  they  could  have 
pointed  to  similar  examples  of  infamy  in  England. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  Napoleon's  decep- 
tive system,  and  of  his  determination,  at  all  events,  to  place 
himself  under  the  most  favourable  light  to  the  beholders,  is 
his  attempt  to  represent  himself  as  the  friend  and  protector 
of  liberal  and  free  principles.  He  had  destroyed  every  ves- 
tige of  liberty  in  France;  he  had  persecuted  as  ideologists  all 
who  cherished  its  memory;  he  had  boasted  himself  the  res^ 
torer  of  monarchical  government;  the  war  between  the  Con- 
stitutionalists and  him,  covered,  after  the  return  from  Elba, 
by  a  hollow  truce,  had  been  renewed,  and  the  Liberalists  ex- 
pelled from  the  capital;  he  left  in  his  Testament,  the  appel- 
lation of  traitor  with  La  Fayette,  one  of  their  earliest,  most 
devoted,  and  most  sincere  chiefs.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this  constant  opposition  to  the  party  which  professes  most  to 
be  guided  by  them,  he  has  ventured  to  represent  himself  as 
a  friend  of  liberal  ideas!  He  has  done  so,  and  he  has  been 
believed. 
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There  is  but  one  ezplanatioD  of  this.  The  friends  of  revo- 
lution are  upon  principle  the  enemies  of  ancient  and  estab* 
lifthed  governments — Napoleon  became  the  opponent  of  the 
established  powers  from  circumstances,  not  because  he  dis- 
puted the  character  of  their  government,  but  because  they 
would  not  admit  him  into  their  circle — and  though  there  was 
not  and  could  not  be  any  real  connexion  betwixt  his  system 
and  that  of  the  Liberalists — ^yet  each  loved  in  the  other  the 
enemy  of  their  enemies.  It  was  the  business  of  Napoleon  in 
his  latter  days,  to  procure,  if  professions  could  gain  it,  the 
sympathy  and  good  opinion  of  any  or  every  class  of  politi- 
cians; while,  on  the  contrary,  it  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
that  to  which  he  made  advances,  to  number  among  their  dis- 
ciples,  even  in  the  twelfth  hour,  the  name  of  Napoleon.  It 
was,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  Catholic  church,  when  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  sinner  on  his  death-bed  receives  the 
absolution  of  the  church  on  easy  terms,  and  dies  after  a  life 
spent  in  licentious  courses,  wrapt  up  in  the  mande,  and  gir* 
ded  with  the  cord  of  some  order  of  unusual  strictness.  Na« 
poleon  thus  living  a  despot  and  a  conquerer,  has  had  his 
memory  consecrated  and  held  up  to  admiration  by  men  who. 
term  themselves  emphatically  the  friends  of  freedom. 

The  faults  of  Buonaparte,  we  conclude  as  we  commenced, 
were  rather  those  of  the  sovereign  and  politician,  than  of  the 
individual.  Wisely  is  it  written,  that  if  we  say  we  have  no 
sin  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  It  was 
the  inordinate  force  of  ambition  which  made  him  the  scourge 
of  Europe,  it  was  his  efforts  to  disguise  that  selfish  principle, 
that  made  him  combine  fraud  with  force,  and  establish  a  reg- 
ular system  for  deceiving  those  whom  he  could  not  subdue. 
Had  his  natural  disposition  been  coldly  cruel,  like  that  of 
Octavius,  or  had  he  given  way.  to  the  warmth  of  his  temper, 
like  other  despots,  his  private  history,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
campaigns,  must  have  been  written  in  letters  of  blood.  If, 
instead  of  asserting  that  he  never  committed  a  crime,  he  had 
limited  his  self- eulogy  to  asserting,  that  in  attaining  and 
wielding  supreme  power,  he  had  resisted  the  temptation  to 
commit  many,  he  could  not  have  been  contradicted,  and  this 
is  no  small  praise* 

His  system  of  government  was  false  in  the  extreme.  It 
comprehended  the  slavery  of  France,  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  world.  But  to  the  former  he  did  much  to  requite  them 
for  the  jewel  of  which  he  robbed  them.  He  gave  them  a  re- 
gular government,  schools,  institutions,  courts  of  justice, 
and  a  code  of  laws.  In  Italy,  his  rule  was  equally  splendid 
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and  beneficial.  The  good  efiects  which  arose  to  other  coun- 
tries from  his  reign  and  character,  begin  also  to  be  felt, 
though  unquestionably  they  were  not  of  the  kind  which  he 
intended  to  produce.  His  invasions  tending  to  reconcile  the 
discords  which  existed  in  many  states  between  the  governor 
and  governed,  by  teaching  them  to  unite  together  against  a 
common  enemy,  have  tended  to  loosen  the  feudal  yoke,  en« 
lightened  the  mind  both  of  prince  and  people,  and  lead  to 
many  admirable  results,  which  will  not  be  the  less  durably 
advantageous,  that  they  have  arisen  and  are  arising  slowly, 
and  without  contest 

In  bidding  adieu  to  the  subject  of  Napoleon,  we  are  call* 
ed  upon  to  observe  that  he  was  a  man  tried  in  the  two  ex- 
tremities, of  the  most  exalted  power  and  the  most  ineffable 
calamity;  and  if  he  occasionally  appeared  presumptuous  when 
surrounded  by  the  armed  force  of  half  a  world,  or  unreason- 
•  .ably  querulous  when  imprisoned  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
St.  Helena,  it  is  scarce  within  the  capacity  of  those  whose 
bteps  have  never  led  them  beyond  the  middle  path  of  life,  to 
estimate  either  the  strength  of  the  temptations  to  which  he 
yielded,  or  the  force  of  niind  which  he  opposed  to  those 
which  he  was  able  to  resist. 


TALES  OF  INDIAN  LIFE. 

The  Natchez^  an  Indian  Tale^  by  the  Viscount  Chateauhriand* 
The  Prairie^  a  Tale^  by  the  author  of  the  Spy^  the  Pilot^  6fc. 

[Froa  the  LoodoD  New  Monthly  Magazine.] 

The  tales  which  we  have  ckissed  together,  aflbrd  a  striking 
example  of  the  effect  produced,  by  stiles  the  most  strongly 
contrasted,  'upon  similar  themes.  Both  refer  to  a  subject 
abounding  in  sources  of  interest  and  beauty,  and  containing 
all  the  elements  which  a  master  of  romance  can  require  to 
form  the  most  magnificent  or  affecting  pictures.  In  any  state 
of  society,  the  habits  of  the  American  Indians,  at  once  so 
picturesque  and  so  simple,  must  be  an  object  of  attention  and 
regard  to  all  who  have  any  share  of  that  restless  curiosity 
which  excites  us  to  scrutinize  the  boldest  varieties  of  our 
nature,  or  any  extensive  sympathy  for  its  primal  virtues.  But 
it  is  in  a  state  of  the  highest  polish  and  refinement,  that  the 
mind  turns  with  most  intense  longing,  from  the  feverish  agi- 
tations and  fading  pleasures  of  which  it  is  weary,  to  races  of 
men  who  have  held  converse  with  nature  for  ages;  whose 
passions  and  joys  are  untamed  by  the  arts  of  civilisation;  and 
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to  the  vast  solitudes,  amidst  which  they  have  struggled  and 
died.unseeQ.  To  such  tribes,  and  to  such  scenes,  both  the 
writers  before  us  have  resorted  for  their  materials;  both  ex- 
hibit regions  of  the  same  lonely  grandeur,  and  celebrate  the 
same  heroic  virtues,  and  terrific  energies;  both  treat  of  hair- 
breadth 'scapes,  long  journey  ings  in  the  desert,  high  self-sa- 
crifice, and  contempt  of  pain  and  the  grave;  and  both,  there- 
fore, appeal,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  same  chords  of  admira- 
tion and  love,  and  appeal  with  irresistible  force; — but  there 
is  vast  difference  between  the  intellectual  qualities  of  their 
works.  Each  is  perhaps  the  extreme  of  its  own  style:  the 
work  of  the  accomplished  Frenchman  being  at  the  height  of 
the  poetical  romance,  when  it  verges  on  the  florid;  that  of  the 
American  presenting  an  instance  of  practical  truth,  literal  al- 
most to  coarseness-  The  first  gives  the  picture,  not  indeed 
devested  of  its  own  characteristic  attributes,  but  as  seen 
through  the  medium  of  a  sensitive  mind,  coloured  with  the 
hues  of  fai^cy,  and  embossed  with  illustrations  derived  from 
the  stores  of  observation  and  learning;  the  last  presents  the 
naked  anii  healthful  aspects  of  nature;  set  only  in  the  light  of 
common  day,  full  of  vigour,  animation,  and  rude  greatness. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  throw  out  a  jfew  remarks  on  each 
of  these  styles,  as  applied  to  prose  fiction,  and  as  exemplified 
by  the  remarkable  compositions  of  the  authors  before  us. 

The  ornamented  style  of  romance  is  an  imperfect  kind  of 
poetry— imperfect  not  only  in  the  absence  of  metre,  but  in  the 
want  of  that  compression  and  distinctness  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  poet  to  sustain,  and  which  metre  tends  to  secure.  When 
it  is  genuine,  it  is  inspired  by  an  enthusiastic  and  heightened 
feeling,  which,  like  the  passion  that  produces  eloquence, 
justifies  its  figures  and  fantasies  to  a  reader  of  kindred  spirit, 
though  it  wants  the  calm  majesty  of  poetry,  produced  hy  a 
mind  in  tranquillity  reflecting  on  its  own  past  emotions,  and 
bfirrooniously  arranging  the  reflective  riches  of  thought.  When 
it  is  happiest,  it  always  finds  among  the  young,  and  those 
who  through  life  preserve  something  of  the  spirit  of  youth,  an 
answering  regard,  because  it  presents  to  them  such  a  view  of 
society  or  solitude;  of  the  solemnities  of  life  and  death;  of 
heroism  or  suffering,  as  they  themselves  have. taken  in  some 
happy  moods— only,  it  may  be,  more  distinctly  made  out  and 
coloured  with  greater  richness.  Inferior  as  this  effect  is,  in 
extent,  to  that  of  "  imagination  all  compact,^'  which  is  for  all 
ages  and  times,  for  the  gay,  or  the  heartbroken,  it  is  still  pro- 
ductive of  good  where  it  is  felt;  for  the  picture  not  only 
dazzles  but  softens.  It  belongs  to  the  great  struggle  of  the 
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better  part  of  our  nature  after  somethmg  fairer  and  more 
harmonious  than  the  world  in  which  we  are  breathers  can 
show;  and  if  the  same  mastery  is  not  assumed  over  the 
untractable  elements  which  the  true  poet  maintains,  still  the 
strength  put  forth  is  not  lost;  and  sometimes  the  failure  itself 
is  a  proof  of  the  nobleness  of  the  design.  If  the  mortal  struggle 
of  high  passions  is  rather  figured  than  embodied,  it  at  least 
gives  us  a  sense  of  undefined  power  in  our  nature,  and  makes 
us  **  feel  that  we  are  mightier  than  we  know."  If  the  forms 
of  the  universe  are  not  impregnated  with  thought  and  feeling, 
they  are  at  least  steeped  in  a  gentle  light  of  fancy,  which 
gives  to  them  a  visionary  softness.  Thus  the  writer  of  romance 

<*  Transfomas  for  as  the  real  to  a  dream; 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden' exhalationa  of  the  davrn.'* 

His  gifts  are  not  so  precious  as  the  **  sober  certainty  of 
waking  bliss,"  with  whiph  the  true  poet  endows  us;  but  they 
are  not,  therefore,  undeserving  our  gratitude.  If,  in  the  haze 
which  be  sheds  over  our  nature,  something  is  lost,  the  nobler 
parts  stand  out  more  clearly  defined  in  their  true  proportions* 
With  him,  dangers  are  the  sport  of  heroic  minds;  the  changes 
of  fortune  seem  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  passions;  life  is  only  valuable  as  the  period 
of  generous  actions;  and  death, ^^  a  shadow  thrown  sofdy  and 
lightly  from  a  passing  cloud." 

The  tale  of  the  ^*  Natchez"  is  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  this  class  of  composition; — extravagant  and  fantastical,  yet 
all  written  evidently  on  impulse,  in  the  heat  of  excited  fancy 
•—full  of  conceits  and  barbaric  ornaments,  which  however,  no 
more  delay  its  course  than  the  bubbles  and  eddies  impede  a 
rapid  stream.  At  first  the  style  seems  quaint;  the  allusions 
appear  far-fetched  and  strange;  and  the  reader  inclines  to  lay 
aside  the  book  as  a  piece  of  frigid  glitter;  but  when  once  he 
is  drawn  into  the  current  he  finds  himself  irresistibly  carried 
along  to  the  close.  He  soon  understands  that  there  is  a  heart 
beneath  the  wild  garb  with  which  the  whole  is  invested.  Its 
catastrophe  is  drawn  from  the  massacre  of  the  French  by  the 
Indians  of  Louisianas  but  this  horrible  event  is  not  shown  in 
its  detaih;  and  the  main  incidents  of  the  story,  though  some- 
times of  fearful  interest,  are  generally  redeemed  from  all  that 
is  merely  shocking.  Amidst  its  striking  pictures  of  savage 
daring  and  vengeance,  a  vein  of  human  feeling  runs,  which 
we  never  lose, — developed  in  the  adventures  of  a  young 
Frenchman,  who  has  carried  with  him  a  rooted  melanchdiy 
into  the  wilds,  and  who  renders  all  connected  with  him 
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vnretched.  He  is  belbved  by  Celuta,  a  lovely  and  simple-heart- 
ed Indian  ^rl  whom  he  marries;  but  the  curse  seems  to 
hang  over  him;  his  thoughts  are  not  with  her;  and,  amidst 
all  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the  tale,  she  is  shown  bearing 
up  against  this  sense  of  estrangement  with  a  painful  cheer- 
fulness, while  her  ungracious  husband  is  scarcely  less  an  ob- 
ject of  pity.  We  cannot  remember  any  picture  of  feminine 
devotedness  mor^  truly  pathetic  than  that  which  is  presented 
by  the  whole  course  of  this  unconscious  heroine.  Her  cha- 
racter sheds  a  redeeming  light  on  the  whole  sad  history,  and 
even  mitigates  its  closing  horrors.  The  latter  scenes  in  which 
her  character  rises  in  feminine  boldness  and  majesty,  are  con- 
ducted with  great  dramatic  skill,  and  painted  in  dark  and  sol- 
emn colours.  The  massacre  is  devised  by  a  disappointed  lover 
of  Celuta,  chiefly  in  order  to  secure  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  is  arranged  for  a  time  when  he  is  expected  to  return  from 
a  perilous  mission  with  which  he  has  been  charged.  Twelve 
reeds  are  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the  tutelary  deity,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  burned  each  day,  and  when  the  last  is  gone 
the  dreadful  vow  of  the  Indian  chieftains  is  to  be  fulfilled. 
Celuta  learns  the  fatal  secret,  and  resolves  to  steal  the  reeds,  in 
hope  to  throw  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  into  confusion,  )f 
not  to  shake  their  purpose,  by  the  belief  that  their  designs  are 
displeasing  to  Heaven.    She  succeeds,  after  an  adventure  of 
extt'eme  hardihood  and  danger,  in  obtaining  all  the  reeds  but 
three,  which  are  beyond  her  reach,  abd  arrives  undiscovered 
at  her  tent.  To  her  consternation,  she  finds  that  her  partial 
success  has  only  accelerated  the  blow,  and  rendered  it  more 
likely  to  fall  on  her  husband,  for  the  third  day  now  is  fixed  for 
the  slaughter,  and  on  the  third  day  he  is  expected  home!  Her 
intense  anxiety  during  the  interval;  the  suce  indications  of  the 
approaching  trial;  and  the  altemiation  of  hope  and  fear  for 
de  issue,  are  conveyed  with  appalling  force.  On  the  catas- 
trophe itself  we  will  not  dwell;  it  is  hardly  to  be  told  in  a  few. 
words,  and  certainly  requires  all  the  mitigations  of  fancy,  and 
all  the  consoling  virtue  which  the  mild  heroism  of  Celuta 
imparts,  to  render  it  endurable  to  the  reader.  We  now  turn, 
to  ^  The  Prairie,"  which  belongs  to  an  opposite  class  of  ro- 
mance, and  is  an  extreme  example  of  that  class.  Its  very 
species  may  be  regarded  as  new;  and  if  it  does  not  actually 
owe  its  origin  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  certainly  owes  to  him  the 
popularly  which  at  present  attends  it.  The  object  of  this 
mode  of  fiction  is  not  to  invest  persons  and  scenes  with 
ethereal  hues,  but  to  detail  heroic  deeds  and.  sufferings  with  * 
the  minuteness  of  a  witness;  to  bring  near  to  us  the  scenes 
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which  lie  in  dreamy  perspective,  and  to  make  them  speak 
with  their  own  natural  power  to  the  heart.  The  success  of 
the  writer  depends  un  the  fine  tact  with  which  he  selects  his 
materials  from  the  true  poetry  of  history  and  life*  on  the  gra« 
phic  skill  by  which  he  presents  them  to  us,  and  on  the  g;ra* 
dations  by  which  he  enables  us  to  believe  in  them  as  part  al- 
most of  our  own  personal  experience.  In  this,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  been  most  happy;  he  has  made  us  feel  romance  not  as  a 
dream  of  childhood,  but  as  interwoven  in  the  tenor  of  exis- 
tence; he  has  brought  out  the  magic  threads  which  are  twisted 
in  the  web  of  our  own  being,  and  introduced  us  into  the 
bosom  of  history.  Mr.  Cooper  has,  no  doubt,  taken  his  cue  in 
some  degree  from  the  Waverley  Tales;  but  that  is  all.  His 
compositions  belong  to  the  same  class,  but  are  not  farther  im- 
itations, and  have  no  approach  to  mimicry.  In  variety  of  en- 
dowments he  is  gready  inferior  to  Sir  Walter;  but  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  own  peculiar  faculty — ^the  power  of  simple  des- 
cription, he  excels  him.  He  has  small  portion  of  that  sympa- 
thy with  the  beautiful;  none  of  the  delicay,  none  of  the  hu- 
mour, none  of  the  chivalrous  grace,  which  belongs  to  the  no- 
velist of  Scotland;  but  his  pictures  of  scenery  are  more  vast, 
itiore  vivid,  more  true.  His  works  are  the  effusions  of  a  man 
accustomed  to  study  the  mightiest  forms  of  nature— not  for 
the  sake  of  any  associations  which  the  force  of  imagination  has 
connected  with  them,  not  for  the  gratification  of  impregnating 
them  with  sentiment  and  thought,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
sensible  grandeur.  To  him  her  colours  and  images  **  have  no 
need  of  a  remoter  charm,  by  thought  supplied  or  any  interest 
imborrowed  from  the  eye.*'  A  sailor  and  an  American,  he  has 
had  noble  opportunities  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  her; 
mid  nobly  has  he  used  them.  He  is  not  her  poet,  but  her  sec- 
retary and  copyist.  His  **  Pilot"  is  truly  a  Tale  of  the  Sea; 
— -**  native  and  endued  into  that  element ."  He  makes  us  hear 
all  the  sounds  of  the  water,  from  the  gentlest  ripple  to  the  roar 
of  the  tempest;  become  conversant  with  all  weathers  and  all 
signs  of  the  deep;  and  discriminate  every  change  of  light  cast 
on  the  waves.  Compared  to  him  our  poets  are  fresh-water 
Bailors,  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter;  he  alone  gives  us  the 

J  lain  but  mighty  truth.  In  the  *^  Pioneers"  how  various  and 
ttge  are  his  pictures  nf  the  mountains  and  forests,  whose  old 
silence  man  has  just  begun  to  disturb,  and  how  insignificant  do 
the  encroachments  of  civilization  appear  amidst  regions  ^^con- 
secrate to  eldest  time!"  Here  is  the  adventure  of  Elizabeth 
Temple  with  the  panther,  which  glares  out  on  us  with  all  the 
animation  of  one  of  Landseer's  pictures;  die  magnificent  con- 
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flagration  of  the  woods;  and  the  escape  of  the  young  lovers 
from  the  flanie;  and  the  festal  death  of  the  old  Mohican  in 
the  cavern  amidst  the  black  vestiges  of  the  fire,  which  is  most 
heroic  and  affecting.  His  ^^  Last  of  the  Mohicans''  ia  a  suc- 
cession of  splendid  scenes  in  the  woods,  more  soft  and  lux* 
urious  than  his  former  works,  and  perhaps  of  higher  character 
than  any  of  them;  but  all  made  out  with  the  same  spirit  of 
literal  accuracy  in  the  detail,  which  however  extraordinary 
may  be  the  facts  or  manners  portrayed,  renders  it  almost  as 
impossible  to  doubt  their  truth,  as  if  we  had  ourselves  seen 
them* 

This  naked  and  masculine  power  is  put  forth  with  at  least 
equal  force  in  *^  l*he  Priarie,"  although  the  subject  is  less  at- 
tractive. We  have  not  here  the  ocean,  in  all  its  sublime  va- 
rieties, ever  prompting  thoughts  of  mysterious  awe:  nor  the 
fieiiry  course  of  a  rapid  river,  studded  with  green  islands,  and 
overhung  with  castellated  rocks;  nof  the  interminable  shade 
of  deep  and  untrodden  forests;  nor  the  ouiet  of  mountains  un* 
visited  before  by  human  footstep;  but  the  interminable  waste 
of  huge  meadows,  covered  by  long  grass,  sublime  only  from 
their  magnitude  and  their  distance  from  human  dwellings.  Yet 
even  these  level  wilds  become  interesting  by  the  vividness 
with  which  they  are  presented;  and  the  few  relieving  objects 
which  are  sc&tttered  through  them  with  a  daring  parsimony, 
impress  us  with  tenfold  force.  A  single  rock,  which  may  serve 
a  iamily  for  an  encampment;  a  little  hollow,  marked  only  with 
one  blasted  tree,  or  a  small  grove  of  tangled  underwood— 
which  are  scenes  of  some  of  the  most  striking  of  the  events— 
atand  out  to  view,  and  hold  a  place  in  the  recollection  as  re- 
alities which  we  have  visited  on  some  long  past  journey.  The 
persons  are  for  the  most  part  rude  as  the  scenery,  but  they  are 
marked  with  the  same  distinctness.— Of  these,  the  most  origi- 
nal are  Ishmael  Bush,  one  of  the  adventurers  called  Squatters^ 
and  his  seven  dons;  a  race  ignorant,  sluggish,  slow,  but  of  tre- 
mendous bodily  strength  and  unwieldy  size,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing aroused  into  decision  and  enegry.  The  predominance  of 
the  animal  in  frames  so  physically  potent  is  almost  grand,  and 
the  awakeningof  the  faint  sensibilities  of  the  group,x>n  the  mur- 
der of  one  of  the  sons,  is  striking,  as  a  proof  that  even  in  such 
as  these  the  great  instincts  of  nature  cannot  die.  Few  things  in 
modem  romance  are  finer  than  the  journey  which  the  family 
take  in  quest  of  the  lost  son;  the  mother  withered,  yet  strung 
into  energy,  leading  the  way,  till  the  marks  of  his  Ubod  are 
aecn,  and  bus  huge  corpse,  yet  ctmvulsed  with  mortal  struggle, 
is  found  in  a  brake,  and  buried  by  the  parents  in  terrible  si- 
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In  die  result,  it  appears  that  the  murder  has  been  com- 
pleted by  Abiram  White,  the  knavish  uncle  of  the  youth:  and 
ik  Squatter,  whose  command  is  absolute,  determines  to  put 
kim  to  death, and  carries  his  judgment  into  effect  with  a  natural 
solefluiiqr«  i^ich  is  most  awful  and  impressive.  As  the  crim- 
inal impkires  a  respite  in  terms  the  most  abject  and  piteous, 
lie  is  left  bound  beyond  all  possibility  of  ecsape,  on  a  narrow 
shelf  of  rock,  with  a  cord  suspended  from  a  branch  of  willow, 
so  that  he  must  ultimately  perish;  and  when  the  wagons  stop 
at  evening,  his  dying  cries  are  heard  from  afar,  and  all  is  still. 
Hb  ^ster  and  her  husband,  who  had  been  his  judge,  return 
and  bnry  him:  at  which  scene  the  frozen  apathy  of  the  poor 
woman  gives  way^she  weeps  over  the  murderer  of  her  son, 
and  the  pair  pass  on  their  miserable  journey! 

In  noble  contrast  to  these,  is  a  brilliant  portrait  of  a  young 
Indian,  like  the  Uncas  of  the  Mohicans,  most  generous,  grace- 
ful, and  brave.  One  scene,  in  which,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  cruel  enemies,  he  is  about  to  be  tortured,  but  at  the 
last  moment,  hears  the  distant  approach  of  his  own  band, 
cleaves  the  skull  of  the  executioner,  cuts  the  thongs  that  bind 
him  to  the  stake,  dashes  through  his  astonished  foes,  and 
reaches  his  countrymen  unharmed,  in  contrast  and  rapidity 
stands  out  beyond  all  others.  Among  the  whites  is  Paul 
Hover,  a  bee-hunter  from  Kentucky,  quite  a  specimen  of  his 
race — bold,  boisterous,  coarse,  and  a  little  oppressive,  as 
persons  of  loud  voices  and  high  spirits  are  apt  to  be  in  real 
life;  a  young  officer  in  the  American  service,  as  well-behaved 
and  insipid  as  a  young  officer  should  be;  two  fair  ladies,  one 
of  whom  is  an  exquisite  blonde  and  the  other  a  more  exquisite 
brunette;  and  a  certain  Doctor  Bat,  or  Battius,  a  naturalist 
travelling  on  an  ass,  who  is  an  intolerable  bore  wherever  he 
is  found,  and  who  proves  abundandy  that  Mr.  Cooper  has 
not  the  least  touch  of  the  humorous  in  his  genius. 

But  the  most  popular  character  of  the  whole  will  probably 
be  that  of  the  old  Trapper,  who  is  already  familiar  to  Mr, 
Cooper's  readers,  as  Hawkeye,  the  scout  of  the  *'  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,"  and  the  Leather-stocking  of  the  "  Pioneers."  This 
character  is  the  most  felicitous  of  the  author's  creations,  and, 
hiving  borne  a  good  part  in  two  previous  novels,  does  not  fall 
off  in  the  end.  The  elements  which  are  mixed  in  him  are  few 
and  simple.  But  to  the  general  traits  of  a  passionate  fondness 
for  a  roving  life  and  sylvan  freedom,  entire  coolness  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  though  with  more  sense  of  the  value  of  life 
than  the  Indian  heroes;  and  an  almost  paternal  regard  for  the 
desolate  and  afflicted,  wherever  he  meets  them— he  adds  some 
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peculiar  characteristics,  which  mark  him  for  a  personal  regard. 
Amidst  the  exuberant  bounty  of  nature,  he  has  a  painful  sense 
of  the  least  waste  of  God's  creatures;  the  needless  slaughter 
of  birds,  or  the  felling  of  trees,  pains  him  like  an  affront  to 
himself;  and  his  quiet  and  reflective  enthusiasm  flows  on  in 
even  tenor,  in  dangers,  suiFcrings,  and  prosperity.  In  this 
work  he  is  reduced  in  condition—^*  a  warrior  once,  a  miserable 
Trapper  now," — ^yet  still  he  is  strong  at  heart,  and  maintains 
a  dignity  amidst  his  privations.  The  last  moments  of  his  life, 
which  has  been  bound  together  by  natural  piety,  and  extended 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  age  of  man,  are  worthy  of  its  progress; 
we  feel  when  he  dies  that  we  are  parting  from  an  old  friend, 
and  seriously  lament  that  we  can  hope  to  meet  with  him  no 
more  in  a  future  novel. 

The  merits  of  this  and  other  works  of  the  author  are  essen- 
tially national;  their  spirit,  as  well  as  their  scenes,  is  Amer- 
ican; and  they  belong  to  the  infancy  of  a  literature  which  may 
one  day  become  gigantic  Their  grasp  and  compass;  their 
boldness  and  occasional  coarseness;  the  strong  sense  of  almost 
unlimited  power  which  they  betray^  and  the  absence  of  all  the 
blandishments  of  rhetoric  and  fancy,  bespeak  them  the  genuine 
productions,  of  a  new  country  rising  on  the  confines  of  bar- 
barism. Thev  are  the  first  true  American  novels.  Brown,  like 
Godwin,  gathered  his  materials  from  his  own  mind;  they  are 
'*  all  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain,"  and  therefore  bear  the 
impress  of  individual  thought,  not  the  stamp  of  any  country 
or  age.  Washington  Irving  is  English  in  his  tastes  and  style, 
and  even  inclining  rather  to  the  more  sentimental  and  delicate 
than  the  robuster  cast  of  feeling  among  us— But  Cooper  is  a 
true  honest  American;  his  works,  in  more  than  one  sense,  do 
honour  to  his  country;  and  they  will  not,  we  are  sure,  for  that 
reason,  be  the  less  welcome  in  ours. 


Personal  Sketches  of  hia  own  Times^  by  Sir  Jonah  Barring' 
ton;  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Ireland^  t^c, 
&fc.   Philadelphia^  reprinted^  1827.    Two  vols,  in  one. 

We  have  read  at  intervals,  this  medley  of  entertainment 
and  instruction,  and  regretted  at  the  close  to  part  from  so 
agreeable  a  companion  as  Sir  Jonah.  We  trust  he  will  con- 
tinue to  find  ^*  amusement  for  his  winter  evenings,"  in  rum- 
maging ^*  his  fragments  of  letters  and  papers;"  and  disburth- 
ening  his  memory  of  the  accumulation  of  the  various  matter 
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which  sixty  years  have  brought  together;  so  that  according 
to  our  motto. 

The  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change, 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  may  be  indulged. 

He  informs  us  that  he  has  prepared  for  the  press  another 
work,  entitled  '^  Historic  Memoirs  of  Ireland;''  and  we  may 
therefore  consider  the  volume  before  us,  as  a  sort  of  repository 
for  the  shreds  and  scraps  which  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
history  excludes;  but  there  is  nevertheless  much  anecdote  in  it 
tending  to  develop  the  motives  and  conduct  of  many  of  the  dis* 
tinguished  actors  in  the  perilous  times  through  which  Ireland 
has  passed;  which  may  be  considered  as  the  shading  of  the 
picture  drawn  by  history;  much  allowance,  doubdess,  is  to  be 
made  for  the  prejudices  of  private  friendship,  and  political 
connexions;  but  where  shall  we  look  for  exemption  from  these 
influences  in  cotemporaneous  history?  They  enter  more  or 
less  into  every  detail,  and  discolour,  in  some  degree,  the 
stream  of  history  however  remote. 

Sir  Jonah  has  lived  through  an  eventful  period,  and  min* 
gled  with  the  most  interesting  society,  for  several  generations, 
of  a  nation  marked  with  features  of  a  striking  and  peculiar 
nature,  and  with  discretion  enough  steadily  to  advance  his 
fortune,  without  loss  of  character;  and  moreover  to  maintain 
himself  unhurt  through  revolutions  in  which  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  multitudes  of  his  contemporaries  have  been  in« 
eifectually  sacrificed. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  many  of  his  stories, 
particularly  of  by-gone  days,  are  too  marvellous  for  belief  in 
the  present;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  his  age  brings  up 
a-fresh  all  the  colouring  which  youth,  without  the  power  of 
discrimination,  gave  them,  and  that  as  the  incidents  of  mature 
age  fade  away  from  the  recollection,  those  of  early  years 
assume  a  brighter  glow.  Thus  Nestor  gave  superhuman 
powers  to  the  heroes  who  flourished  in  his  youth,  and  old 
men,  given  to  talk  or  write  of  the  events  of  their  early  days 
have  generally  followed  his  example,  although  it  must  be 
regretted,  more  in  prose  than  poetry — In  all  remote  insu- 
lar countries  the  progress  of  civilization  is  but  slow.  The 
passions  are  to  be  tamed  only  by  the  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellect; but  wherever  they  have  the  ascendancy,  both  virtues 
and  vices  are  of  a  more  striking  character.  Hence  Ireland, 
whose  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  education,  waste  their  influ- 
ence abroad,  presents  to  us  scenes  which,  although  difficult 
for  us  to  realize,  may  be  no  less  true.  The  Irish  deal  much 
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in  hyperbole;  and  extravagaoce  of  expression  is  as  well  un- 
derstood at  its  true  value  there  as  in  France:  where  a  coin- 
noD  acquaintance  is  actually  ravished  with  delight  to  see 
you,  and  cannot  possibly  exist  a  moment  longer  without  your 
charming  society.  Sir  Jonah  has  arranged  his  sketches  un- 
der appropriate  heads,  so  that  the  reader  is  not  obliged  to 
read  more  than  may  please  him,  nor  to  recollect  more  than 
is  agreeable  or  convenient.  We  subjoin,  as  illustrative  of  the 
manners  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  story  of  the  author's 
great  aunt,  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  the  length  of  which  pre- 
cludes at  this  time  further  comment  or  extract.  The  story 
cannot  be  curtailed  in  justice  to  the  author  or  reader,  and  its 
great  interest  will  atone  for  its  length. 

**'  A  great  aunt  of  mine,  Elisabeth  Fitzgerald,  whose  hus- 
band, Stephen,  possessed  the  castle  of  Moret,  near  Bally- 
Brittjs  and  not  very  far  from  CuUenagh,  did  not  fare  quite 
so  well  as  my  great-grand  father,  beforementioned. 

*^  She  and  her  husband  held  their  castle  firmly  during  the 
troubles.  They  had  forty  good  warders;  their  local  enemies 
had  no  cannon,  and  but  few  guns.  The  warders,  protected 
by  the  battlements,  pelted  their  adversaries  with  large  stones, 
when  they  ventured  to  approach  the  walls;  and  in  front  of 
each  of  that  description  of  castles,  there  was  a  hole  perpen- 
dicularly over  the  entrance,  wherefrom  any  person,  himself 
unseen,  could  drop  down  every  species  of  defensive  materi- 
al upon  assailants. 

**  About  the  year  1690,  when  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of 
great  disorder  and  no  laws  were  really  regarded,  numerous 
factious  bodies  were  formed  in  every  part  of  the  country  to 
claim  old  rights,  and  take  possession  of  estates  under  legal 
pretences. 

^*  My  uncle  and  aunt,  or  rather  my  aunt  and  uncle  (for 
she  was  said  to  be  far  the  most  effective  of  the  two,)  at  one 
time  suffered  the  enemy  ^who  were  of  the  faction  of  the 
O'Cahils,  a&d  who  claimed  my  uncle's  property,  which  they 
said  Queen  Elizabeth  had  turned  them  out  of,)  to  approach 
the  gate  in  the  night-time.  There  were  neither  out  works  nor 
wet  fosse;  the  assailants,  therefore,  counting  upon  victory, 
brought  fire  to  consume  the  gate,  and  so  gain  admittance. 
My  aunt,  aware  of  their  designs,  drew  all  her  warders  to 
one  spot,  large  heaps  of  great  stones  being  ready  to  their  hands 
at  the  top  of  the  castle. 

*^  When  the  O'Cahils  had  got  close  to  the  gate,  and  were 
directly  under  the  loop-hole,  on  a  sudden  streams  of  boiling 
water,  heated  in  the  castle  coppers,  came  showering  down  up- 
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on  the  heads  of  the  crowd  below:  this  extinguished  their  fire, 
and  cruelly  scalded  many  of  the  besiegers* 

*^  The  scene  may  be  conceived  which  was  presented  by  a 
multitude  of  scalded  wretches,  on  a  dark  night,  under  the 
power  and  within  the  reach  of  all  offensive  missiles.  They 
attempted  to  fly;  but  whilst  one  part  of  the  warders  hurled 
volleys  of  weighty  stones  beyond  them,  to  deter  them  from 
retreating^  another  party  dropped  stones  more  ponderous 
still  on  the  heads  of  those  who,  for  protection,  crouched 
close  under  the  castle-walls: '  the  lady  of  the  castle  herself^ 
meantime,  and  all  her  maids,  assisting  the  chief  body  of  the 
warders  in  pelting  the'  Jacobites  with  every  kind  of  destruc- 
tive missile,  till  all  seemed  pretty  still;  and  wherever  a  groan 
was  heard,  a  volley  quickly  ended  the  troubles  of  the  sufferer. 

*^  The  old  traditionists  of  the  country  often  told  me,  that  at 
day-break  there  were  lying  above  one  hundred  of  the  assail- 
ants under  the  castle  wails — some  scalded,  some  battered. to 
pieces,  and  many  lamed  s6  as  to  have  no  power  of  moving 
off:  but  my  good  aunt  kindly  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  out 
of  their  misery,  as  fast  as  ropes  and  a  long  gallows,  erected 
for  their  sakes,  could  perform  that  piece  of  humanity. 
.  ^*  After  the  victory,  the  warders  had  a  feast  on  the  castle- 
top,  whereat  ^ach  of  them  recounted  his  own  feasts.  Squire 
Fitzgerald,  who  was  a  quiet  easy  man,  and  hated  fighting, 
and  who  had  told  my  aunt,  at  the  beginning,  that  they  would 
surely  kill  him,  having  seated  himself  all  night  peaceably  un- 
der  one  of  the  parapets,  was  quite  delighted  when  the  fray 
was  over.  He  had  walked  out  into  his  garden  outside  the 
wall  to  take  some  tranquil  air,  when  an  ambuscade  of  the 
hostile  survivors  surrounded  and  carried  him  off.  In  vain 
his  warders  sallied — the  squire  was  gone  past  all  redemption! 

*^  It  was  supposed  he  had  paid  his  debts  to  nature — if  any 
he  owed— when,  next  day,  a  lage  body  of  the  O'Cahil  fac« 
tion  appeared  near  the  castle.  Their  force  was  too  great  to 
be  attacked  by  the  warders,  who  durst  not  sally;  and  the  for* 
mer  assault  had  been  too  calamitous  to  the  OXahils  to  war- 
rant them  in  attempting  another.  Both  were  therefore  stand- 
ing at  bay,  when  to  the  great  joy  of  the  garrison,  Squire  Fitz- 
gerald was  produced,  and  one  of  the  assailants,  with  a  white 
cloth  on  a  pike,  advanced  to  parley. 

^^  The  lady  attended  his  proposals,  which  were  very  laconic. 
*  I'm  a  truce,  lady! — Look  here  (showing  the  terrified  squire,) 
we  have  your  husband  in  hault-^yee's  have  yeer  castle  ^ure 
enough.  Now  we'll  change,  if  you  please:  we'll  render  the 
squire  and  you'll  render  the  keep;  and  if  yee^  won't  do  4bat 
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Bame,  Ae  squire  will  be  throttled  before  your  two  eyes  in  half 
an  hour." 

*  Flag  of  truce!"  said  the  heroine,  with  due  dignity  and 
without  hesitation;  *^  mark  the  words  of  Elizabeth  Fitzger- 
ald, of  Moret  Castle;  they  may  serve  for  your  own  wife  up* 
on  some  future  occasion.  Flag  of  Truce!  I  worCt  render  my 
keep;  and  I'll  tell  you  why — Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  may  get 
another  husband,  but  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  may  never  get 
another  castle;  so  I'll  keep  what  I  have,  and  if  you  can't  get 
off  faster  than  your  legs  can  readily  carry  you,  my  warders 
will  try  which  is  hardest,  your  skuU  or  a  stone  bullet." 

*^  The  O'Cahils  kept  their  word,  and  old  Squire  Stephen 
Fitzgerald,  in  a  short  time,  was  seen  dangling  and  perform- 
ing various  evolutions  in  the  air,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  Jacobites,  the  mortification  of  the  warders,  and  chagrin 
(which  however  was  not  without  a  mixture  of  consolation) 
of  my  great-aunt,  Elizabeth. 

^  This  magnanimous  lady,  after  Squire  Stephen  had  been 
duly  cut  down,  waked  and  deposited  in  a  neighbouring  gar- 
den, conceived  that  she  might  enjoy  her  castle  with  tranquil- 
lity: but,  to  guard  against  every  chance,  she  replenished  her 
atony  magazine;  had  a  wide  trench-  dug  before  the  gate  of 
the  castle;  and  pit-falls,  covered  with  green  sods,  having  sharp 
stakes  driven  within,  scattered  round  it  on  every  side — ^the 
passage  through  these  being  only  known  to  the  faithful  war- 
ders. She  contrived,  besides,  a  species  of  defence  that  I  have 
not  seen  mentioned  in  the  Peccata  Hibemia,  or  any  of  the 
murderous  annals  of  Ireland:  it  consisted  of  a  heavy  beam  of 
wood,  IV  ell  loaded  with  iron  at  the  bottom,  and  suspended 
by  a  pulley  and  cord  at  the  top  of  the  castle,  and  which,  on 
any  future  assault,  she  could  let  down  through  the  project- 
ing hole  over  the  entrance;— alternately,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  strong  warders  above,  raising  and  letting  it  drop  smash 
among  the  enemy  who  attempted  to  gain  admittance  below, 
"—thereby  pounding  them  as  if  with  a  pestle  and  mortar, 
without  the  power  of  resistance  on  their  part. 

^  The  castle-vaults  were  well  victualled,  and  at  all  events 
could  safely  defy  any  attacks  of  hunger;  and  as  the  enemy 
had  none  of  those  despotic  engines  called  cannon,  my  aunt's 
garrison  were  in  all  points  in  tolerable  security:  Indeed,  for- 
tunately for  Elizabeth,  there  was  not  a  single  piece  of  ord- 
nance in  the  country,  except  those  few  Which  were  mounted 
in  the  Fort  of  Dunnally,  or  travelled  with  the  king's  army: 
andy  to  speak  truth,  fire-arms  then  would  have  been  of  litde 
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use,  since  there  was  not  sufficient  gun«powder  among  the  peo* 
pie  to  hold  an  hour's  hard  fighting. 

^^  With  these,  and  some  interior  defences,  Elizabeth  ima- 
gined herself  well  armed  against  all  marauders,  and  quietly 
awaited  a  change  of  times  and  a  period  of  general  security. 

Close  to  the  castle  there  was,  and  I  believe  still  remains, 
a  dribbling  stream  of  water,  in  which  there  is  a  large  atone 
with  a  deep  indenture  on  the  top.  It  was  always  fall  of  lim* 
pid  water;  and  called  St.  Bridget's  Well,— that  holy  woaian 
having  been  accustomed  daly  to  kneel  in  prayer  on  one  knee, 
till  she  wore  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  granite  by  the  cap  of 
her  pious  ioint. 

*^  To  this  well,  old  Jug  Ogie,  the  oldest  piece  of  furniture 
in  Moret  Castle,  (she  was  an  hereditary  cook,)  daily  went 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  most  sacred  crysud  she  could, 
wherewith  to  boil  her  mistress's  dinner;  and  also,  as  the  well 
was  naturally  consecrated,  it  saved  the  priest  a  quantity  of 
trouble  in  preparing  holy  water  for  the  use  of  the  warders. 

^^  On  one  of  these  sallies  of  old  Jug,  some  fellows  (who,  as 
it  afterwards  appeared,  had  with  a  very  deep  design  lain  in 
ambush)  seised  and  were  carrying  her  off,  when  they  were  per* 
ceived  by  one  of  the  watchmen  from  the  tower,  who  instantly 
gave  an  alarm,  and  some  warders  sallied  after  them.  Jug  was 
rescued  and  the  enemy  fled  through  the  swamps;  but  not  be* 
fore  one  of  them  had  his  head  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
by  the  hatchet  of  Keeran  Karry,  who  was  always  at  the  head 
of  the  warders,  and  the  life  and  soul  of  the  whole  garrison. 

^^  The  dead  man  turned  out  to  be  a  son  of  Andrew  M*  Ma- 
hon,  a  faction^man  of  Reuben;  but  nobody  could  then  guess 
the  motive  for  endeavouring  to  carry  off  old  Jug.  However, 
that  matter  soon  became  developed. 

'*  Elizabeth  was  accounted  to  be  very  rich,— the  cleverest 
woman  of  her  day,  and  she  had  a  large  demenae  into  the  bar- 
gain: and,  finding  the  sweets  of  independence,  she  refused 
matrimonial  offers  from  many  quarters:  but  as  her  castle  was, 
for  those  days,  a  durably  safe  residence,  such  as  the  auction- 
eers of  the  present  time  would  denominate  a  genwne  undenu 
able  mansion  J  the  country  squires  determined  she  should  mar- 
ry one  of  them,  since  marry  willingly  she  would  not-— but 
they  nearly  fell  to  loggerheads  who  should  run  away  with 
her.  Almost  every  one  of  them  had  previously  put  the  ques- 
tion to  her  by  Jlag  of  truce^  as  they  all  stood  in  too  much  awe 
of  the  lady  to  do  it  personally,  and  at  length,  teased  by  their 
importunities,  she  gave  notice  of  her  intention  to  hang  the 
next  flag  of  truce  who  brought  any  such  impudent  proposals. 
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^  Upon  Uiifl  information,  they  finally  agreed  to  decide  by 
lot  who  should  be  the  hero  to  surprise  and  carry  off  Eliza- 
beth, which  was  considered  a  matter  of  danger  on  account  of 
the  warders,  who  would  receive  no  other  commandant* 

**  Elizabeth  got  wind  of  their  design  and  place  of  meeting, 
which  was  to  be  in  the  old  castle  of  Reuben,  near  Athy.  Ele- 
Yen  or  twelve  of  the  squires  privately  attended  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour,  and  it  was  determined  that  whoever  should  be  the 
lucky  winner,  was  to  receive  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the 
others  in  bearing  away  the  prize,  and  gaining  her  hand.  To 
this  effect,  a  league  ofiiensive  and  defensive  was  entered  into 
between  them— one  part  of  which  went  to  destroy  Elizabeth's 
warders,  root  and  branch:  and,  to  forward  their  object,  it 
was  desirable,  if  possible,  to  procure  some  immate  of  the  cas- 
de,  who,  by  fisir  or  foul  means,  would  inform  them  of  the 
best  mode  of  entry:  this  caused  the  attempt  to  carry  off  old 
Jug  Ogie. 

^  However,  they  were  not  long  in  want  of  a  spy:  for  Eliz- 
abeth, hearing  of  their  plan  from  the  gassoon  of  Reuben  (a 
nephew  of  Jug's)  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it.  ^^  My 
lady,"  said  Jug  Ogie,  ^^  pretend  to  turn  me  adrift  in  a  dark 
mght,  and  give  out  that  my  gassoon  here  was  found  robbing 
yoUf— they'll  soon  get  wind  of  it,  and  I'll  be  the  very  person 
the  squires  want— and  then  you'll  hear  all." 

**The  matter  was  agreed  on,  and  old  Jug  Ogie  and  the 
gassoon  were  turned  out,  as  thieves,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  warders  and  the  country.  But  Jug  was  found  and  hired, 
as  she  expected;  and  soon  comfortably  seated  in  the  kitchen  at 
Gastle  Reuben,  with  the  gassoon,  whom  she  took  in  as  kitch- 
en boy.  She  gave  her  tongue  its  full  fling,— told  a  hundred 
stories  about  her  ^*  devil  of  a  mistress,"— i-and  undertook  to 
inform  the  squires  of  the  best  way  to  get  to  her  apartment. 

**  Elizabeth  was  now  sure  to  learn  every  thing  so  soon  as 
determined  on.  The  faction  had  arranged  all  matters  for  the 
captures— the  night  of  its  execution  approached:— -the  old 
cook  prepared  a  good  supper  for  the  quality-— the  squires  ar- 
rived, and  the  gassoon  had  to  run  only  three  miles  to  give 
the  lady  the  intelligence.  Twelve  cavaliers  attended,  each 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  faction,  for  they  were 
all  afraid  of  each  other,  whenever  the  wine  should  rise  up- 
wards. 

*^  The  lots,  being  formed  of  straws  of  different  lengths, 
were  held  by  the  host,  who  was  disinterested,  and  the  per- 
son of  Elizabeth,  her  fortune,  and  Moret  Castle,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Cromarty  O'Moore,  one  of  the  Cremorgan  squires, 
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and,  according  to  tradition,  as  able*bodied,  stout  a  msm  as 
any  in  the  whole  county:  The  rest  all  swore  to  assist  him 
till  death;  and  one  in  the  morning  was  the  time  appointed 
for  the  surprise  of  Elizabeth  and  her  castle — while  in  the 
meantime  they  began  to  enjoy  the  good  supper  of  old  Jug 
Ogie. 

*^  Castle  Reuben  had  been  one  of  the  strongest  places  m 
the  county,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,  which  render- 
ed it  nearly  inaccessible.  It  had  belonged  to  a  natural  son  of 
one  of  the  Geraldines,  who'  had  his  throat  cut  by  a  game* 
keeper  of  his  own;  and  nobody  choosing  to  interfere  with  the 
sportsman,  he  remained  peaceably  in  possession  of  the  castle^ 
and  now  accommodated  the  squires  with  it  during  their  plot 
against  Elizabeth* 

^^  That  heroic  dame,  on  her  part,  was  not  inactive;  she  in- 
formed her  warders  of  the  scheme  to  force  a  new  master  on 
her  and  them;  and  many  a  round  oath  she  swore  (with  cor- 
responding gesticulations,  the  description  of  which  would  not 
be  over  agreeable  to  modern  readers,)  that  she  never  would 
grant  her  favours  to  man,  but  preserve  her  castle  and  her  chas- 
tity to  the  last  extremity. 

'*  The  warders  took  Hre  at  the  attempt  of  the  squires.  They 
always  detested  the  defensive  system;  and  probably  to  that 
hatred  may  be  attributed  a  few  of  the  robberies,  burglaries, 
and  burnings,  which  in  those  times  were  litde  more  than  oc- 
casional pastimes. 

^*  Arrah!  lady,"  said  Keeran  Karry,  ^^  how  many  rogues 
'ill  there  be  at  Reuben,  as  you  lam,  to-night?— *arrah!" 

^  I  hear  only  four.and*twenty/'  said  Elizabeth,  ^  besides 
the  M'Mahons." 

^  Right  a'nuff,"  said  Keeran,  "  the  fish  in  the  Barrow  must 
want  food  this  hard  weather;  and  I  can't  see  why  the  rump 
of  a  rapparee  ma^  not  make  as  nice  a  tit*bit  for  them  as  any 
thing  else." 

'^  All  then  began  to  speak  together,  and  join  most  hearti- 
ly in  the  meditated  attack. 

^  *  Arrah!  run  for  the  priest,"  says  Ned  Regan,  ^'may  be 
youM  like  a  touch  of  his  reverence's  office  first,  for  fear  there 
might  be  any  sin  in  it." 

*  I  thought  you'd  like  him  with  your  brandy,  warders,' 
said  Elizabeth,  with  dignity;  ^'  I  have  him  below:  he's  pray*^ 
ing  a  little,  and  will  be  up  directly.  The  whole  plan  is  rea- 
dy for  you,  and  Jug  Ogie  has  the  signal.  Here,  Keeran," 
giving  him  a  green  ribbon  with  a  daub  of  old  Squire  Fttz* 
gerald,  who  was  hanged,  dangling  to  the  ribbon,  ^^  If  youand 
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the  warders  do  tot  bring  me  their  captain's  ear,  you  Imve 
neither  the  courage  of  a  weasel,  nor-*nor"  (striking  her 
breast  hard  with  her  able  hand)  ^^  even  the  revenge  of  a  wo- 
man in  you."  ^ 

*  Arrah,  be  asy,  my  lady!"  said  Keeran,  *^  be  asy!  by  my 
sowl,  we'll  bring  you  four-and- twenty  pair,  if  your  ladyship 
have  any  longing  for  the  ears  of  such  villains." 

^  Now,  warders,"  said  Elizabeth,  who  was  too  cautious  to 
leave  her  castle  totally  unguarded,  as  we  are  going  to  be  just, 
let  us  be  also  generous;  there's  only  twenty-four  of  them, 
besides  the  M^Mahons  will  be  there.  Now,  it  would  be  an 
eternal  disgrace  to  Moret,  if  we  went  to  overpower  them  by 
numbers:  twenty-four  chosen  warders.  Father  Murphy  and 
the  corporal,  the  gassoon  and  the  piper,  are  all  that  shall  leave 
the  castle  to-night;  and  if  Casde  Reuben  is  let  to  stand  till 
day-break  toomorrow,  I  hope  none  of  you  will  come  back  to 
me  again." 

^^  The  priest  now  made  his  appearance;  he  certainly  seem- 
ed rather  as  if  he  had  not  been  idle  below  during  the  collo- 
quy on  the  leads;  and  the  deep  impressions  upon  the  bottle 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  gave  grounds  to  suppose  that  he 
had  been  very  busy  and  earnest  in  his  devotions. 

*  My  flock!"  said  Father  Murphy,  rather  lispingly. 

^  Arrah!"  said  Keeran  Karry,  ^^  we're  not  sheep  to-night: 
never  mind  your  flocks*  just  how.  Father!  give  us  a  couple  of 
S^scs  a  piece!— time  enough  for  muttOn-making." 

^  Yott  are  right,  my  chickens!"  bellowed  forth  Father  Mur- 
phy, throwing  his  old  black  surtout  over  his  shoulder,  leav* 
ing  the  empty  sleeves  dangling  at  full  liberty,  and.  putting  a 
knife  and  fork  in  his  pocket  for  ulterior  operations:-^^'  I  for- 
give every  mother's  babe  of  you  every  thing  you  choose  to 
do  till  sun- rise;  but  if  you  commit  any  sin  after  that  time,  as 
big  even  as  the  blacks  of  my  nek,  I  can^t  take  charge  of  yeer 
sowU,  without  a  chance  of  disappointing  you." 

^  AH  was  now  in  a  bust4e>— the  brandy  circulated  merrily, 
and  each  warder  had  in  his  own  mind  made  mince>meat  of 
three  or  four  of  the  Reuben  faction,  whose  ears  they  fancied 
already  in  their  pockets.  The  priest  marked  down  the  ^^  De 
profimdis"  in  the  leaves  of  his  double  manual,  to  have  it 
ready  for  the  burials: — every  man  took  his  skecn  in  his  belt 
—had  a  thick  club,  with  a  strong  spike  at  the  end  of  it,  slung 
with  a  stout  leather  thong  to  his  wrist;  and  under  his  coat, 
a  sharp  broad  hatchet  with  a  black  blade  and  a  crooked  han- 
dle. And  thus,  in  silence,  the  twenty-five  Moret  warders  set 
out  with  their  priest,  the  piper,  and  the  gassoon  with  a  cop- 
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per  pot  slung  over  his  shoulders,  add  a  piece  of  poker  m  his 
hand,  on  their  expedition  to  the  casde  of  Reuben. 

^^  Before  twelve  o'clock ,  the  warders,  the  priest,  Keeran 
Karry,  and  the  castle  piper,  had  arrived  in  the  utmost  silence 
and  secrecy.  In  that  sort  of  large  inhabited  castle,  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  was  through  the  farm-yard,  which  was,  indeed, 
generally  the  only  assailable  quarter.  In  the  present  instanee, 
the  gate  was  half  open,  and  the  house  lights  appeared  to  have 
been  collected  in  the  rear,  as  was  judged  from  their  reflec* 
tion  in  the  water  of  the  Barrow;  which  ran  close  under  die 
windows,  A  noise  was  heard,  but  not  of  drunkenness;— it 
was  a  sound  as  of  preparation  for  battle.  Now  and  then  a  clash 
of  steel,  as*  if  persons  were  practising  at  the  sword  or  skeen 
for  the  ofiFensive,  was  going  forward  in  the  hall;  and  a  loud 
laugh  was  occasionally  heard.  The  warders  foresaw  it  would 
not  be  so  easy  a  business  as  they  had  contemplated,  and  al- 
most regretted  that  they  had  not  brought  a  less  chivalrous 
numerical  force* 

*^  It  was  concerted  that  ten  men  should  creep  upon  their 
hands  and  feet  to  the  front  entrance,  and  await  there  until, 
by  some  accident,  it  might  be  sufficiently  open  for  the  fero- 
cious rush  which  was  to  surprise  their  opponents. 

**  But  Keeran,  always  discreet,  had  some  forethought  that 
more  than  usual  caution  would  be  requisite.  He  had  counted 
on  dangers  which  the  others  had  never  dreamt  of,  and  his  pru* 
dence,  in  all  probability,  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  the  war- 
ders. He  preceded  his  men,  crawling  nearly  on  his  breast; 
he  had  suspected  that  a  dog  overheard  them,  and  a  bark  soon 
confirmed  the  truth  of  that  suspicion,  and  announced  the  pos- 
sibility of  discovery.  Keeran,  however,  was  prepared  for  this 
circumstance;  he  had  filled  his  pockets  with  pieces  of  bacon, 
impregnated  with  a  concentrated  preparation  of  nuz  vomica, 
dien^and  at  a  much  later  period,  well  known  to  the  clergy 
and  spirituals,  I  cannot  tell  for  what  purpose,  nor  shall  1  here 
inquire.  Its  effect  on  dogs  was  instantaneous;  and  the  savou- 
ry bacon  having  rendered  them  quite  greedy  to  devour  it, 
it  had  now  an  immediate  effect  on  two  great  mastiffs,  and  a 
wolf-dog  who  roamed  about  the  yard  at  nights.  On  taking 
each  a  poruon,  ihey  quickly  resigned  their  share  of  the  con- 
test without  further  noise. 

^  Keeran  advanced  crawling  to  the  door;  he  found  it  fast, 
hot  having  listened,  he  soon  had  reason  to  conjecture  that  the 
laaiati.  J  were  too  well  armed  and  numerous  to  make  the  re- 
salt  of  the  battle  at  all  certain. — He  crept  back  to  the  hedge 

~~^  baring  informed  the  warders  of  the  situation  in  which 
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they  were  placed,  they  one  and  all  swore  they  would  enter 
or  die*  The  priest  had  lain  himself  down  under  a  hay-stack 
in  the  outer  hay-yard,  and  the  piper  had  retired  nobody  knew 
where,  nor  in  fact  did  any  body  care  much  about  him,  as  he 
was  but  a  very  indifferent  chanter. 

^  Keeran  now  desired  the  warders  to  handle  their  hatchets, 
and  he  prepared  for  an  attack  so  soon  as  they  should  see  the 
front  door  open  and  hear  three  strokes  on  the  copper  ketde. 
The  gassoon  had  left  that  machine  on  a  spot  which  he  had  de- 

^  scribed  near  the  gate,  and  Keeran  requested  that,  in  case  of 

any  fire,  they  should  not  mind  it  till  the  kettle  sounded.  He 
then  crawled  away,  and  they  saw  no  more  of  him. 

I  ,   '^  The  moments  were  precious,  and  seemed  to  advance  too 

fast.  At  one  o'clock  a  body  armed  possibly  better  than  them- 
selves, and  probably  more  numerous,  would  surely  issue  from 
the  castle  on  their  road  to  Moret,  well  prepared  for  combat. 
The  result  in  such  a  case  might  be  very  precarious.  The 
warders  by  no  means  felt  pleased  with  their  situation;  and 
the  absence  of  their  leader,  priest,  and  piper  gave  no  addi* 

^  tional  ideas  of  conquest  or  security.  lu  this  state  of  thin^ 

near  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  when  of  a  sudden  they  percei- 
ved, on  the  side  of  the  hay-yard  towards  their  own  position, 
a  small  blaze  of  fire  issue  from  a  corn-stack — in  a  moment 
another,  and  another!  The  conflagration  was  most  impetuous; 
it  appeared  to  be  devouring  every  thing,  but  as  yet  was  not 
perceived  by  the  inmates  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  At  length 
volumes  of  flame  illuminated  by  reflection  the  waters  of  the 
river  under  the  back  windows.  The  warders  now  expecting 

If  the  sally  rubbed  their  hands  well  with  bees'  wax,  and  grasp- 

*  ed  tightly  their  hatches,  yet  moved  not: — breathless,  with  a 

ferocious  anxiety,  they  awaited  the  event  in  almost  madden- 
ing suspense.  A  loud  noise  now  issued  from  the  interior  of 
the  house:  the  fire  was  perceived  by  the  garrison— still  it 
might  be  accidental — ^the  front  door  was  thrown  open — and 
near  thirty  of  the  inmates  poured  out,  some  fully,  others  not 
fully  armed.  They  rushed  into  the  hay-yard — ^some  cried  out 
it  was  **  treachery!"  whilst  others  vociferated  "  accident!"— 
All  was  confusion,  and  many  a  stout  head  afterwards  paid 
for  its  incredulity. 

"  At  that  moment  the  copper  ketde  was  beaten  rapidly  and 
with  force:  a  responsive  sound  issued  from  the  house-— the 
garrison  hesitated,  but  hesitation  was  quickly  banished:  for  on 
the  first  blow  of  the  kettle,  the  warders,  in  a  compact  body, 
with  hideous  yells,  rushed  on  the  astonished  garrison,  who 
had  no  concep^on  who  their  enemies  could  be.  Every  hatchet 
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found  its  victiin;*— limbs,  features,  bands,  were  chopped  oflF 
without  mercy—- death  or  dismemberment  followed  nearly 
every  blow  of  that  brutal  weapon,  whilst  the  broad  sharp 
skeens  soon  searched  the  bodies  of  fhe  wounded,  and  almost 
half  the  garrison  were  annihilated  before  they  were  aware  of 
the  foe  by  whom  they  had  been  surprised.  The  survivors, 
however,  soon  learned  the  cause  (^perhaps  merited)  of  their 
comrades'  slaughter.  The  war  cry  of  ^^  A  Gerald! — a  Geraldl'* 
—a  Gerald!*'-— which  now  accompanied  every  crash  of  the 
murderous  hatchet,  or  every  plunge  of  the  broad-bladedskeen, 
informed  them  who  they  were  fighting  with: — fifteen  or  six- 
teen  still  remained  unwounded  of  the  garrison-^-their  case 
was  desperate.  Keeran  Karry  now  headed  his  warders.  The 
ffassoon  rapidly  and  fiercely  struck  the  copper,  in  unison  with 
the  sound  of  the  fatal  weapons,  whilst  the  old  and  decrepid 
Jug  Ogie,  within  the  castle,  repeated  the  same  sound,  there* 
by  leading  the  garrison  to  believe  that  to  retreat  inside  the 
walls  would  only  be  to  encounter  a  fresh  enemy. 

^  The  aflair,  however,  was  far  from  being  finished;— the 
survivors  rapidly  retired,  and  got  in  a  body  to  the  position 
first  occupied  by  Keeran's  warders,  I'hey  were  desperate-— 
they  knew  they  must  die,  and  determined  not  to  go  alone  to 
the  other  regions.  The  flames  still  raged  with  irresistible  fii* 
ry  in  the  hay-yard.  It  was  Keeran  who  had  set  fire  to  the 
com  and  hay,  which  materials  produced  an  almost  supernat- 
ural height  of  blaze  and  impetuosity  of  conflagration.  The 
survivors  of  the  garrison  were  at  once  fortified,  and  conceal* 
ed  from  view,  by  a  high  holly  hedge,  and  awaited  their  turn 
to  beeome  assailants: — it  soon  arrived.  From  the  midst  of 
the  burning  ricks  in  the  hay-yard  a  shrill  and  piercing  cry 
was  heard  to  issue,  of  ^^  Ough,  murther — murther! — ^the  de* 
vil— the  devil!  ough.  Holy  Virgin,  save  me!  If  there  is  any 
mercy,  save  me!"  The  voice  was  at  once  recognised  by 
the  warriors  of  Moret  as  that  of  their  priest  Ned  Mur- 
phy, who  had  fallen  asleep  under  a  bay*stack,  and  never 
awakened  till  the  flames  had  seized  upon  his  cloak.  Bewil- 
dered, he  knew  not  how  to  escape,  being  met,  wherever  he 
ran,  by  crackling  masses.  He  roared  and  cursed  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  voice:  and  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  though  for- 
tunately, as  the  materials  of  his  habit  did  not  associate  with 
flame,  he  was  not  dangerously  burned,  although  he  suffered 
somewhat  in  his  legs.  No  sooner  did  they  perceive  his  situ- 
ation, than  the  warders,  each  man  forgetting  himself,  rushed 
to  save  their  "  clergy,"  on  whom  they  conceived  their  owii 
salvation  entirely  to  depend.  They  now  imagined  that  the 
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fight  was  ended,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  themselves  by  the  plun- 
der of  Castle  Reuben. 

*^  This  was  the  moment  for  the  defeated  garrison: — ^with  a 
loud  yell  of  "  a  Moore!  a  Moore!  a  Moore!"  they  fell  in  their 
turn  upon  the  entangled  warders  in  the  hay-yard,  five  of  whom 
had  been  wounded  and  one  killed  in  the  first  fray,  whilst  ma* 
ny  had  subsequendy  thrown  down  their  hatchets  to  receive 
their  pastor,  and  had  only  their  spikes  and  skeens  wherewith 
to  defend  themselves.  The  batde  now  became  more  serious, 
because  more  doubtful,  than  at  its  commencement.  Several 
of  the  warders  were  wounded,  and  four  more  lay  dead  at  the 
entrance  to  the  hay-yard;  their  spirit  was  dashed,  and  their 
adversaries  laid  on  with  the  fury  of  desperation^  Keeran  Kar- 
ry  had  received  two  sword-thrusts  through  his  shoulder  and 
could  fight  no  more;  but  he  could  do  better — he  could  com- 
mand. He  called  to  the  warders  to  retreat  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  castle,  which  was  now  untenanted:  this  step  saved 
them;  they  retired  thither  with  all  possible  rapidity,  pursued 
by  the  former  garrison  of  the  place,  who  however  were  not 
able  to  enter  with  them,  but  killed  another  man  before  the 
doors  were  fast  closed.  Keeran  directed  the  thick  planks  and 
flag  stones  to  be  torn  up,  thereby  leaving  the  hall  open  to  the 
cellar  beneath,  as  had  been  done  at  Moret.  The  enemy  were 
at  bay  at  the  door,  and  could  not  advance,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  warders  having,  as  we  before  stated,  flung 
away  their  hatchets,  were  ill- armed.  The  moment  was  crit- 
icalt  Keeran,  however,  was  never  at  a  loss  for  some  expedi- 
ent; he  counted  his  men;  five  had  been  killed  in  the  hay-yard, 
and  one  just  outside  the  walls;  several  others  were  wound- 
ed, amongst  whom  was  the  piper,  who  had   been   asleep. 
Keeran  told  the  warders  that  he  feared  the  sun  might  rise 
on  their  destruction,  if  something  were  not  immediately  done. 
^  Are  there,"  said  he,  *^  five  among  ye,  who  are  willing  to 
swap  your  lives  for  the  victory?"  Everv  man  cried  out  for 
himself— and  I!— 1!— I!— echoed  through  the  hall.  *'  Well!" 
said  Keeran,  who  without  delay  directed  five  men  and  the 
gassoon  with  the  copper  kettle,  to  steal  out  at  the  back  of  the 
castle,  creep  through  the  hedges,  and  get  round  direcdy  into 
the  rear  of  the  foe  before  they  attacked;  having  succeeded  in 
which,  they  were  immediately  to  advance  beating  the  vessel 
strongly.—^*  They  will  suppose,"  said  the  warlike  Ket^ran, 
^that  it  is  a  reinforcement,  and  we  shall  then  return  the 
sound  from  within.  If  they  believe  it  to  he  a  reinforcement, 
they  will  submit  to  mercy:  if  not,  we'll  attack  them  front  and 
reai>—4md  as  our  numbers  are  pretty  equal,  very  few  of  us 
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OB  either  side  will  tell  the  story  to  oQr  childer!  but  we'll  have 
as  good  a  chance  as  them  villaiDS." 

^^  This  acheme  was  carried  into  immediate  execution,  and 
completely  succeeded*  The  enemy,  who  were  now  grouped 
outside  the  door,  hearing  the  kettle  in  the  rear,  supposed  diat 
they  should  be  at  once  attacked  by  a  sally  and  from  behind. 
Thinking  that  they  had  now  only  to  choose  between  death 
and  submission,  the  mercy,  which  was  offered,  they  accept- 
ed;— and  peep-o'day  being  arrived,  the  vanquished  agreed  to 
throw  their  arms  into  the  well-^to  swear  before  the  priest 
that  they  never  would  disturb,  or  aid  in  disturbing.  Lady 
Elizabeth,  or  the  castle  of  Moret, — that  no  man  on  eidier 
aide  should  be  called  upon  by  law  for  his  fighting  that  night; 
and  finally,  that  the  person  who  had  succeeded  in  drawing 
the  lot  for  Elizabeth,  should  deliver  up  the  lock  of  his  hair 
that  grew  next  his  ear  to  testify  his  submission:  this  latter 
clause,  however,  was  stipulated  needlessly,  as  Cromarty  O' 
Moore  was  discovered  in  the  farm-yard,  with  nearly  all  his 
face  cut  off,  and  several  skeen  wounds  in  his  arms  and  body. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  dead  were  buried  without  noise 
or  disturbance,  and  both  parties  breakfasted  together  in  per« 
feet  cordiality  and  good -humour:  those  who  fell  were  mostly 
tenants  of  the  squires.  The  priest,  having  had  his  burnt  legs 
and  arm  dressed  with  chewed  herbs  by  Jug  Ogie,  said  a  full 
mass,  and  gave  all  parties  double  absolution,  as  the  affair  was 
completed  by  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  yard  was  cleared  of 
blood  and  havock;  the  warders  and  garrison  parted  in  per- 
fect friendship,  and  the  former  returned  to  the  castle,  bring- 
ing back  Jug  Ogie  to  her  impatient  mistress.  Of  the  war- 
ders, thirteen  returned  safe;  six  remained  behind  badly 
wounded,  and  six  were  dead.  Keeran's  wounds  were  severe, 
but  they  soon  healed;  and  Elizabeth  afterwards  resided  at 
Moret  to  a  very  late  period  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First. 
Reuben  soon  changed  its  occupant,  M^Mahon,  who  was  hang- 
ed  for  the  murder  of  his  master:  and  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try has  since  become  one  of  the  most  civilized  of  the  whole 
province. 

^  I  have  given  the  foregoing  little  history  in  full,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  but  little  known,  is  strictly  matter  of  fact,  and  exhib- 
its a  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  Irish  society  and  man- 
ners in  or  about  the  year  1690.'' 
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For  the  Port  Folio* 

ON  SILK  WORMS. 
Mr.  Oldsghool, 

Public  attention  having  been  attracted  to  the  subject  of  Silk  Worms 
and  the  manufacture  of  Silk,  by  a  resolution  offered  in  the  Houfie  of  Re- 
preaentatiTes  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Miner,  a  member  from  Penn- 
tylvania,  I  was  induced  to  examine  some  notes,  which  I  made  at  Syra- 
cuse, in  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  1804.  These,  with  a  few  general  remarks? 
I  DOW  commanicate  to  you;  if  you  consider  the  communication  worthy  of 
an  insertion  in  Uie  Port  Folio,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

Respectfully,    E.  Cutbusr. 
WoMhrngUm  CUy,  Ith  Stpiember^  1827. 

Silk,  in  natural  history,  may  be  considered  the  production 
of  the  different  species  of  caterpillar;  but  the  article,  known 
in  commerce  by  this  name,  is  produced  generally  from  that 
species  of  insect,  which  has  been  called  Bombyx  Mori,  a  moth 
or  Phalaena,  belonging  to  Linnaeus'  Third  order,  of  Insects, 
^^Lepidoptera;'' an  order  of  insects  with  four  wings,  which 
are  covered  with  imbricated  squamube,  and  the  mouth  spiral. 
The  Sphinx  and  the  Papellii  genera,  are  of  this  order. 

It  is  this  insect  which  is  most  frequently  propagated  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  to  obtain  silk  for  the  manufactu- 
rers. Though  the  silk  of  the  Bombyx  Mori  excels  that  of 
other  moths  in  its  abundance,  pliability,  and  brilliancy^  as 
well  as  in  the  facility  of  reeling  it,  yet  the  Phalsna  Atlas  of 
Linnaeus,  produces,  in  China,  very  large  cocoons,  and  their 
silk  is  remarkably  strong;  being,  however,  difficult  to  reel,  it 
is  commonly  spun.  The  genus  of  moths  includes  a  number 
of  species,  divided  into  assortments  by  some  naturalists,  ac- 
cording  to  their  different  habits.  The  natives  of  the  interior 
of  Bengal,  breed  as  great  a  number  of  that  species  called 
Phabena  Cynthia  or  Arrindy  silk  worm,  as  they  do  of  the 
common  silk  worm.  Its  caterpillar  is  very  large,  and,  it  is 
said,  feeds  voraciously  on  the  leaves  of  the  common  Ricinus, 
or  Palma  Christi;  on  this,  probably,  the  common  silk  worms 
would  likewise  subsist,  instead  of  the  white  mulberry,  which 
has  hitherto  been  considered  their  most  appropriate  nourish- 
ment* 

The  cocoons  of  the  Phalsena  Atlas  are  described  as  being 
remarkably  white  and  soft,  but  the  filaments,  of  which  they 
are  composed,  are  so  extremely  deUcate,  that  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  wind  them  off;  they  are  therefore  spun  like  cotton;  a 
doth  of  very  great  durability  is  produced  from  this  species 
of  silk,  so  durable,  indeed,  that  the  life  of  one  person  is  not 
sufficiently  long  to  wear  out  a  garment  of  it.    It  therefore 
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often  descends  from  a  mother  to  her  daughter.  It  must 
sdwaysf  however,  be  washed  in  cold  water.  Another  silk 
worm  is  likewise  found  in  Bengal,  called  the  **  Tussach"  or 
Phalttna  Paphia;  this  is  found  in  such  abundance  over  many 
parts  of  Bengal  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  that  the  natives 
from  time  immeniorial,  have  been  supplied  abundantly  with 
a  coarse,  dark  coloured  silk,  which  is  very  durable,  and  is 
called  ^'  Tussach  doot'hies,"  which  are  much  worn  by  the 
Bramins,  and  other  sects  in  India.  But,  at  the  present  day, 
the  produce  of  the  phaleena  mori  is  that  which  is  most  high- 
ly prized  in  Europe. 

The  insect,  which  produces  this  important  article  for  the 
manufacturer,  is  a  whitish  moth,  with  a  broad  pale*brown  bar 
across  each  of  the  upper  wings.  The  larva,  or  caterpillar,  as 
it  is  generally  called^  when  it  arrives  at  maturity,  is  Irom  two 
to  three  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  yellowish  gray  colour, 
having  a  horn-like  process  on  the  last  joint  of  the  body;  it 
usually  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry,  but  when 
these  cannot  be  procured,  it  will  subsist  on  those  of  the  black. 
I  miention  this  on  the  authority  of  Marshall,  who  states,  that 
there  is  but  one  species  of  the  mulberry  tret^natzve  of  Ame- 
rica, and,  **'  as  the  American  mulberry  has  been  found,  upon 
trial,  to  answer  well  for  the  purpose  of  raising  silk  worms, 
and  as  it  grows  spontaneously  and  plentifully  in  many  parts  of 
those  states,  it  is  presumed  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  might 
profitably  apply  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  silk.'' 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the  white  mulberry  is  abso* 
lutely  necessary  for  this  species  of  phalaena  to  subsist  on;  but 
I  have  been  informed,  that  they  will  live  on  the  leaves  of  let* 
tuce^  whether  the  lactuca  virosa,  by  some  called  elongata,  or 
the  lactuca  sativa,  is  the  most  proper  food,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  definitely. — I  obtained  the  information  at  Malta. 
Should  it  be  found  that  either  will  answer  for  nourishment, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  for  their  wants  at  aH 
seasons  of  the  year.  Or,  if  by  experiment,  it  should  be  ascer- 
tained that  the  ricinus  communis  will  afford  an  appropriate 
nourishment,  I  see  no  reason  why  any  difficulties  should  ex^ 
ist,  to  prevent  this  branch  of  rural  economy  from  flourishing. 

The  phalsena  bombyx  generally  remains  in  its  larva  state 
from  five  to  six  weeks,  and  during  that  period  it  casts  its 
skin  four  times;  at  each  mutation,  the  constitution  of  the  in- 
sect appears  to  suffer  more  or  less;  it  loses  its  appetite,  or 
voluntarily  abstains  from  food.  When  full  grown,  it  ceases  to 
feed,  and  commences  the  formation  of  an  envelopment  of 
silken  fibers,  and  then  a  closer  covering,  forming  an  oval  silk- 
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en  case,  which  is  called  in  Italy  "  bozzolo^"  and  in  other 
places  a  ^^  cocoon."  In  this  case^  it  remains  in  a  chrysalis 
state,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  and  then  appears  under  a 
new,  and  more  attracting  form.  Generally,  on  the  same  day 
that  the  phahena  emerges  from  the  silken  cell,  the  important 
operation  of  propagating  the  species  commences;  after  cop- 
idation,  it  is  said  that  the  males  die,  but  the  females  live  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  a  place  of  security,  after  which  they 
likewise  perish:  such  is  the  progress  of  the  worm  which  con- 
tributes so  largely  to  the  gratification  of  luxury. 

The  imagination  of  some  writers  has  led  them  to  estol^ 
beyond  all  grounds  of  belief,  the  foresight  of  silkworms.  They 
have  been  represented  as  capable  of  foreseeing  their  dissolu* 
tion,  and  preparing  their  funeral  shroud;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  Every  link  in  the  great  chain  of  animated  nature,  has  its 
fixed  period  of  life,  growth,  and  decay,  preordained  by  the 
great  First  Cause.  When  these  insects  have  attained  their  full 
growth,  the  reservoirs  of  that  fluid,  which  was  destined  to 
cover  them,  during  the  last  and  most  important  mutation, 
become  so  distended,  that  the  stimulus  of  necessity  obliges 
them  to  evacuate  it,  and  the  cone  is  the  result  of  that  rota* 
tory  motion  of  the  insect,  which  takes  place  during  its  ejec- 
tion. They  then,  apparently,  cease  to  live,  that  they  may  live 
a  more  glorious  creature:  who  has  not  admired  that  class  of 
insects  called  moths? 

The  breed  of  these  useful  insects  has,  for  centuries,  been 
propagated  in  India;  and  the  manufacture  of  silk,  was,  for  a 
very  long  period,  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  globe,  proba- 
bly from  the  remotest  ages.  In  Europe  it  was  scarcely  known 
before  the  time  of  Augustus.  Silk  was  brought  from  China  at 
an  enormous  expense,  manufactured  by  Phoenicians,  and  sold 
for  its  weight  in  gold.  The  conquests  by  the  Scythian  tribes, 
during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  interrupted  this  commerce. 
Europe,  however,  became  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  two 
Persian  monks,  for  the  introduction  of  this  important  article 
of  trade;  they  had  the  address  to  convey  the  eggs  of  the  bom- 
byx,  from  China  to  Constantinople,  concealed  in  the  hollow 
of  a  cane,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  culture  of  this 
branch  of  industry  in  Europe,  in  the  year  SSS.  Roger,  king 
of  Sicily,  introduced  the  manufacture  of  silk  into  that  island, 
in  the  year  1 130,  by  forcibly  carrying  ofi*  weavers  from  Greece 
and  establishing  them  in  Sicily;  where,  to  the  present  day, 
the  cultivation  of  the  silk  worm  is  a  favourite  object  of  rural 
economy.  From  Sicily,  the  raising  of  silk  worms,  and  the 
manufacture  of  silk,  were  carried  to  Italy,  thence  to  France, 
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and  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  Great  Britain  followed  the 
edict  of  Nantz. 

Various  articles  of  dress,  manufactured  from  silk,  from 
being  ranked  among  the  greatest  luxuries,  are  now  worn  by 
almost  eVeiy  class  of  citizens.  The  emperor  Aurelian  resis- 
ted the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  empress  for  a  robe  of  silk, 
as  being  too  costly. 

Henry  II,  of  France,  wore  silk  stockings,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  marriage  of  his  sister  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in 
1559.  And  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  in  1575,  silk  stocUngs 
were  considered  too  ^ay.  In  1569,  the  privy  counsellor,  Bar- 
thold  Von  Mandelsloh,  was  rebuked  by  the  Margrave,  John 
of  Gastrin,  for  wearing  silk  stockings  on  other  days,  except 
Sundays  and  holydays. 

On  the  hatching'^  and  the  general  management  of  the  silk 
worm,  I  cannot  refer  to  any  authority,  in  our  language,  which 
will  supersede  an  Essay  by  Robert  Lawry,  Esq.  of  Siena, 
communicated  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  by 
Mr.  Jeflferson.  I  would,  however,  remark,  that  the  custom, 
which  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Italy  amongst  the  fepnales 
who  attend  to  the  silk  worms,  of  forcing  the  operations  of 
nature  by  carrying  the  eggs  in  their  bosoms  on  woollen 
cloths,  day  and  night,  is  not  considered  by  the  generality  of 
observers  so  correct,  as  to  permit  the  embryo  to  expand  into 
existence  according  to  the  impulse  of  nature;  premature 
births,  furnish  a  weakly  stock. 

It  appears  very  necessary  to  attend  to  the  period  when  tlie 
worm  goes  to  the  bosco,  aname  given  to  the  bundles  of  sticks 
or  brush,  which  are  placed  in  the  rooms  for  the  worms  to  at- 
tach themselves  to,  when  they  commence  the  formation  of 
the  cocoons  to  prepare  for  their  transmutation.  AU  do  not  go 
to  the  bosco  on  the  same  day,  consequently  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  the  period  when  the  cocoons  should  be 
taken  from  the  bosco  for  their  silk  or  for  breeding;  if  permit- 
ted to  remain  too  long,  the  ti*ansmutation  will  be  complete, 
and  the  bombyx  will  eat  its  way  through  the  cocoon,  and  de- 
stroy it  for  the  manufacture  of  staple  silk.  Some  Italians 
will  inform  you  that,  in  these  selections,  they  can  decide 
which  cocoon  contains  the  male  or  female.  This  only  can  be 
determined  by  close  attention,  and  long  experience.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  attend  to  it,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  breed.  Those  cocoons  which  are  intended  for  the  manu- 
facturer, should  be  submitted  to  the  heat  of  an  oven,  or  the 
action  of  a  powerful  sun,  to  deprive  their  inhabitants  of  life. 
As  to  the  period,  when  they  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
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bosco,  this  must  depend  on  those  circumstances  which  expe- 
rience and  practice  may  furnish;  if  they  have  been  prema- 
turely forced,  six  days;  if  not,  in  nine  or  ten  days.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  cocoon,  with  respect  to  firmness  and  colour, 
must  be  the  guide. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  silk  from  the  cocoons,  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  business  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
this  branch  of  industry.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  attended 
with  so  many  difficulties,  that  it  could  not  be  carried  on  pro* 
fitablj  in  our  country.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  should  the 
manufacture  be  encouraged,  that  the  genius  of  my  country- 
naen  wiU  soon  improve  on  the  modes  practised  in  Italy,  Si- 
cily, and  France. 

Silky  when  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  is  naturally  covered 
with  a  kind  of  varnish,  or  gummy  substance,  and  sometimes 
tinged  of  a  yellowish  colour,  which  must  be  removed  before 
it  is  manufactured  or  dyed.  This  colouring  matter  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  silk.  It  may  be  removed  by  the  acfion  of  a  weak 
alkaline  ley  soap,  alkahol,  or  diluted  acids,  particularly  the 
muriatic*  1  his,  when  added  to  alkahol,  forms  the  composi* 
tion  discovered  by  Beaume  for  this  purpose.  Silk  is  not  solu<- 
Ue  in  water  or  alkahol,  but  strong  solutions  of  alkali  decom- 
pose it,  and  ammonia  is  evolved.  It  is  rendered  yellow  by 
nitric  acid,  and  nitrogen  gas  is  disengaged,  and  according  to 
some  experiments  of  Ber&oUet,  oxalic  and  prussic  acids  have 
been  formed.  It  may  be  decomposed  by  heat,  and  resolved 
into  the  usual  animal  products. 

^  The  collection  of  so  great  a  number  of  insects  in  a  confined 
situation,  we  might  naturally  conclude,  would  frequently  be 
attended  by  disease,  which  is  the  case  with  manufacturers 
confined  in  ill  ventilated  workshops.  Xhey  are  subject  to  dis* 
ease  and  premature  death;  and  why  should  these  insects  be 
exempted,  which  have  been  accustomed  to  a  pure  air,  and 
confined  to  no  aliment,  except  that  which  pleases  their  palate? 
It  is  a  fact,  that  disease  sometimes  originates  and  spreads 
with  so  much  rapidity,  as  to  destroy  all  the  hopes  and  calcu- 
lations of  the  rural  economist;  therefore  in  those  countries, 
where  silkworms  form  a  principal  branch  of  their  agricultural 
product,  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  preservation  of  their 
health.  In  some  years,  without  any  foreseen  cause,  the  hopes 
of  the  cultivator  have  been  destroyed  in  a  few  days.  Experi- 
ence, however,  has  convinced  those  who  are  largely  engaged 
in  this  business,  that  the  air  of  the  apartments,  in  which  the 
silk  worms  are  raised,  is  the  most  common  cause  of  their  dis- 
eases, and  has  consequently  led  them  to  pay  more  attention 
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to  T«titiUttOD  and  cleanliness,  to  destroy  the  deleterious  gas 
which  emanates  from  the  refuse  leaves  and  excrementitious 
matters  which  collect  in  their  stanze  or  rooms.  In  some  parts 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  cultivators  were  in  the  habit  of 
smoking  the  apartments,  and  burning  various  perfumes.  They 
objected  to  ventilation  in  consequence  of  the  uniformity  of 
the  temperature  being  destroyed,  which  is  considered  of 
great  consequence  to  the  worm  in  its  progress  and  mutations. 
This  temperature  is  usually  marked  on  most  Italian  thermom- 
eters at  nineteen  degrees,  or  vermi  di  seta,  in  France,  accord* 
ing  to  Reaumur's  scale  sixteen  degrees,  which  corresponds 
with  about  seventy  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  They  have  likewise 
observed  that  the  odour  of  the  greater  part  of  the  plants  used 
m  fkimigation  incommoded  the  worms. 

The   disease  to  which  these  insects  are  subject,  whilst 
living  in  communities,  generally  commences  about  the  yotirtA 
mutation.  They  become  languid,  refuse  their  subsistence^ 
discharge  a  large  quantity  of  glutinous  liquid  excrement^ 
6f  a  yeUowish-green  colour.   Some  have  red  spots  on  their 
skins;  numbers  die,  and  their  bodies  become  covered  with 
a  mould  which  assumes  the  appearance  of  chalk.     As  the 
disease   advances,  the   symptoms  become  more  dangerous; 
those  worms  which  had  the  red  spots  on  their  skins,  by  de- 
grees lose  their  natural  colour;  their  bodies  become  black, 
and  pass  quickly  to  the  state  of  putrefaction.  This  appears  to 
be  the  highest  grade  of  the  disease.  The  success,  which  had 
been  obtamed  in  many  cases,  by  immersing  the  diseased  worm 
in  vinegar,  induced  signor  Paroletti  of  the  Academy  of  Turin, 
to  employ  the  gas  which  had  been  recommended  by  Guytoo 
Morveau,  for  disinfecting  air,  which  was  attended  with  great 
success;  either  by  destroying  the  miasmata,  generated  in  the 
apartments,  or  by  stimulating  the  vital  energy  of  these  little 
animals.     Such  was  the  confidence  placed  in  this  remedy, 
when  I  was  in  Sicily  in  1804,  that  it  became  a  common  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  and  it  was  considered  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  rural  economy,  that 
the  plan  of  treating  the  disease  was  communicated  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  the   Department  of  Siena.     From 
thence  it  appeared  in  the  Biblioteca  Italiana;  in  the  Giornale 
Italianoy  and  in  the  BuUettino  della  Societa  Filomatica.     The 
communication  was  entitled  ^*  SuW  uoo  dei  suffumigt  d^acido 
muriatico  ossigenato^  per  dtaenfettare  Porta  delle  stanze  dove 
St  allevano  i  bachi  da  aetaJ^^  The  author  of  this  communica- 
tion being  a  native  of  the  country  where  the  raising  of  silk 
worms  forms  ooe  of  the  principal  objects  of  their  agricultural 
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prodacts,  and  having  attended  particulariy  to  the  study  of 
this  part  of  rural  economy,  deserves  our  confidence;  and  I 
will  therefore  detail  the  mode  of  using  this  gas  which  he 
adopted.  He  mixed  in  a  small  glass  vessel,  about  six  grains 
of  the  blacit  oxide  of  manganese,  reduced  to  powder,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  which  disengaged  an 
oxigenated  gas,  of  a  pungent  odour.  During  the  extrication 
of  the  gas,  the  vessel  containing  the  ingredients  was  carried 
through  the  various  parts  of  the  room,  occasionally  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  the  materials,  as  the  gas  diminished.  This 
operation  was  continued  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
taking  care  to  restrain  the  extrication  of  the  gas  within  pro^ 
per  limits,  according  to  the  delicate  nature  of  the  insect.  In 
two  days,  Paroletti  remarks,  the  disease  disappeared,  and  the 
worms  in  the  rooms,  where  he  first  used  it,  went  ^  happily" 
to  the  bosco.  It  was  likewise  remarked,  that  die  quantity  of 
silk  was  more  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  worms 
remaining.  In  short,  he  remarks,  that  the  cocoons  in  other 
rooms,  which  were  better  exposed  than  that  in  which  he 
made  his  first  experiment,  were  found  of  a  dark  colour,  con- 
taining the  chrysalis  in  a  state  of  putrefaction;  in  these  the 
gas  was  likewise  beneficial. 

Another  experiment  was  made  in  a  room  which  contained 
some  hundreds  of  silk  worms  which  were  attacked  with  a 
disease  which  caused  them  to  become  transparant  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour.  In  this  the  gas  was  likewise  efiectual  in  re* 
moving  the  malady. 

I  have  heard,  that  those  persons,  who  are  engaged  in  at« 
tending  on  silk  worms^  are  sometimes  attacked  with  danger- 
ous fevers.  Three  considerable  establishments  were  abandon- 
ed, in  consequence  of  the  mortality  which  prevailed  among 
the  people  employed,  and  the  proprietors  were  induced  to  , 
change  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  for  other  productive 
articles. 

The  gas  which  has  been  recommended  for  the  treatment  of 
these  insects,  had  been  used  many  years  previous,  in  a  more 
concentrated  state,  in  crowded  hospitals,  prison  ships,  and 
supposed  infected  places.  A  difference  of  opinioo,  however, 
existed,  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  irritation  which  it  produces  in  the  lungs.  It  is  necessary 
to  state,  that  this  effect  depends  very  much  on  the  quantity  of 
gas  permitted  to  escape  in  a  room;  which  the  French  and 
Italians  guard  against  by  having  vials  properly  constructed 
and  secured,  so  as  to  permit  only  a  small  quantity  to  be  ex- 
tricated. It  is  true,  that  it  is  a  pungent,  suffocating  gas,  being 
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the  chlorine  of  the  present  day,  which  ought  alwi]rs  to  be 
cautiously  used  in  confined  situations. 

In  examining  the  habits  of  the  various  tribes  of  insects,  so 
diversified,  and  replete  with  industry,  the  attentive  observer 
will  be  furnished  with  an  inexhaustible  source  of  agreeable 
reflection,  and  useful  instruction.  Even  the  thread  of  a  ca- 
terpillar may  elevate  his  mind  to  the  Author  of  the  Universe, 
and  oltlige  him  to  confess  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  that 
AJ>0RABLE  MIND,  which  has  traced  out  to  every  insect  his 
little  circle,  by  the  same  unerring  law  that  he  has  marked  out 
for  each  planet  its  proper  orbit.  ^^  When,  therefore,"  says 
the  great,  and  good  Bonnet,  ^^  I  see  an  insect  working  on  the 
construction  of  a  nest  or  cone,  or  behold  a  chrysalis,  I  am 
seized  with  respect,  because,  I  am  beholding  a  sight,  where 
the  Supreme  Artist  is  concealed  behind  the  scene," 
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In  the  Archsoloeia,  vol.  xxi,  part  2,  there  is^*  an  Inventory 
of  the  Effects  of  sir  John  Fastolfe,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Amyot,"  which,  to  the  illustrators  of  Shakspeare,  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest.  It  is  universally  known  that  Fastolfe  was 
a  man  of  some  consequence,  but  this  account  of  his  effects 
shows  that  he  must  have  been  excessively  wealthy.  In  gold 
and  silver  he  left  /2,643,  10.  The  value  of  his  plate  was  im- 
mense, and  his  wardrobe  would  throw  the  most  refined  mo- 
dem dandy  into  despair.  As  an  example  of  the  personal 
property  of  a  man  of  rank  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  this  ar- 
ticle is  of  some  importance. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  is  about  to  publish  a  volume  entitled  ^  Uni- 
tarianism  Abandoned,  or  reasons  assigned  for  ceasing  to  be 
connected  with  the  description  of  religious  professors  who 
designate  themselves  Unitarians!^' 

Miss  Edgeworth  has  a  volume  of  Dramatic  Tales  in  the 
press,  designed  for  young  people. 

General  Foy's  manuscript  History  of  the  War  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula, with  a  political  and  military  view  of  Europe  from 
1789  to  1814,  is  announced  for  early  publication. 

A  volume  of  priginal  correspondence  between  Edmund 
Burke  and  his  friend,  French  Lawrence,  Esq.  LL.  D.  is 
announced. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  de  Roos,  R.  N.  has  published  a  Per- 
sonal Narrative  of  his  Travels  in  Ac  United  Sutes,  with 
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« 

some  important  remarka  on  the  state  of  the  American  mari« 
time  resources.     This  young  gentleman  availed  himself  of  a 
monch's  furlough  from  his  station  at  Halifax,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  this  country.  He  arrived  at  New  York,  where  he  ^^  pushed 
on"  with  little  delay,  through  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
to  the  city  of  Washington*     There  he  remained  two  days; 
when  he  ^*  pushed"  back  again,  with  the  same  celerity:  went 
to  Albany,  thence  to  Boston,  where  he  embarked  for  East- 
port,  having  been  less  than  three  weeks  on  American  ground. 
Of  course,  the  information  collected  in  so  rapid  a  tour  could 
i  only  be  vague  and  superficial.  Yet  although  the  book  betrays 

its  defects  on  every  page,  it  has  been  hailed  with  rapture  by 
the  English  critics.  It  is  a  tissue  of  falsehood  and  ignorance, 
not  surpassed  by  Faux  and  Ashe.  The  author  underukes 
to  speculate  on  the  probable  duration  of  our  union,  and  sets 
out  by  informing  his  readers  that  in  the  United  States  every 
man  has  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  president.  Such  is  the 
^  important  information"  which  honest  John  Bull  greedily 
swallows! 

Mr.  Cooper's  last  production— the  Prairie^  seems  to  have 
^  been  well  received  in  London.  ^^  The  scenes  of  these  vigor- 

ous and  not  uninteresting  volumes,"  say  the  reviewers  in 
the  Monthly  Magazine,  ^^  Ke  far  away  beyond  the  limits  of 
civilization,  to  the  west  of  the  American  settlements,  beyond 
even  the  ^^  father  of  waters,"  amidst  the  wild  and  howling 
wastes,  the  world  of  iEolus,  unscreened  by  the  forests  and 
mountains  of  the  north,  succession  of  hill  and  vale,  endless 
and  countless,  like  the  heaving  waves  of  ocean  on  the  first 
subsidence  of  a  storm— >the  hunting  grounds  of  hostile  tribes 
If  —countries  yet  undescribed — to  describe  which,  is  the  wri- 

ter's main  object,  and  one  which  he  successfully  accomplish- 
es." After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  story,  the  review  concludes 
.  with  the  following  remarks  upon  the  most  prominent  person- 
age in  the  tale:— ^^  The  favourite  character  is  the  old  trapper; 
be  is  one  of  nature's  master  pieces;  unumished  by  the  vicea 
ot  society,  unenlightened,  or  rather  unobscured  by  the  fan- 
cies of  speculation,  and  indebted  for  his  wisdom  solely  to 
his  sheer  experience,  and  a  reasoning  brain.  He  is  at  tiroes 
exceedingly  prosing— associating  so  long  as  he  has  done  with 
Indians,  he  might  have  learnt  to  condense  his  thoughts  a  lit- 
tle closer.  Though  sententious  enough,  he  is  very  far  from 
laconic  His  debates  with  the  naturalist,  who  is  a  mere  phi- 
losopher on  system,  an  atheist,  and  gambler,  though  meant  to 
put  philosophy  to  shame,  completely,  fails,  and  solely  from 
his  making  the  representative  of  philosophy  an  ass.    The 
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chiefs  of  the  two  tribes  are  pieces  of  vigorous  piinting— the 
lines  are  all  too  broadly  marked:  but  with  all  the  writer's  ef- 
forts to  exhibit,  en  beau^  the  delights  of  freedom,  and  the 
absence  of  the  shackles  of  society,  the  only  effect  is  to  make 
us  bless  ourselves  in  our  own  security." 

Our  new  journal  does  not  fare  so  well  as  Mr.  Cooper's 
novel  in  the  hands  of  the  English  critics.  The  Monthly  Rt* 
viexv^  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  of  the  British 
periodicals,  says  of  the  ^^  American  Quarterly  Review"  that 
**  it  is  as  dull  a  work  of  the  kind  as  any  that  we  know  of*  It 
is  heavier  even  than  the  ^  Westminster,'  when  burthened  bjT 
the  lucubrations  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  The  American  editor 
obtained,  by  some  chance,  a  sight  of  the  two  first  volumes  of 
air  Walter  Scott's  forth-coming  work  on  Napoleon,  from 
which  he  has  given  copious,  and  very  mediocre  extracts/' 
This  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  first  number,  the  only  one 
that  had  reached  the  hands  of  the  reviewer.  The  second 
and  third,  which  have  since  appeared,  will  not  shake  his  deci- 
sion. The  anonymous  editor  of  the  American'  garter hf^ 
commenced  his  career  with  lofty  pretensions— -disparaging 
others,  while  he  modestly  asserted  Ji»  own  ^^high  literary 
reputation,"  and  magnified  ^^  the  talent,  erudition,  and  sci* 
ence"  of  his  auxiliaries;  but  we  think  he  has  accomplished  a 
prodigious  failure.  As  the  great  poet  remarks,  though  in  a 
difierent  sense,  our  unknown  is  '^  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest 
promiae^  that  ever  came  into  my  note." 

C.  A.  Lesueur  has  issued  proposals  for  publishing  by  subf 
scription,  a  work  on  the  Fish  of  North  America,  with  plates, 
drawn  and  coloured  from  nature.  This  work  will  be'  pub* 
lished  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  in  numbers,  with  four  co- 
loured  plates  in  each,  and  the  necessary  letter  press,  contain- 
ing tbe  descriptions  of  the  species  represented.  Twelve 
numbers  wiU  constitute  a  volume.  Messrs.  Tiebout  and 
other  artists  from  Philadelphia,  who  were  occupied  on  the 
^*  American  Entomology"  are  engaged  for  the  work.  Books 
with  coloured  plates,  are  generally  beyond  the  reach  of  per- 
sons of  limited  means;  but  it  is  intended  that  the  present 
work  shall  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  all.  The  price 
to  subscribers  will  therefore  be  farty  cents  each  number. 

Thomas  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Trenton,  proposes  to  publish  by 
subscription,  an  accurate  map  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
¥rtth  part  of  the  adjoining  states;  this  map  is  compiled 
from  original  materials,  procured  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  and  where  these  failed,  they  have  been  supplied  by 
actual  surveys,  so  that  no  reasonable  expense  or  pains  have 
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been  tparod  to  render  this  map  acceptable  to  the  public.  It 
h  projected  oo  a  scale  of  three  miles  to  an  inch,  forming  a 
map  of  thirt}^«three  by  fifty-seven  inches,  on  which  is  exhi- 
bited all  the  counties  and  townships  in  the  state,  with  the 
waters,  canals,  roads,  cities,  towns,  churches,  mills,  moun- 
tsuns^  &c.  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner;  this  work  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  very  skilful  map  engraver,  and  will  be  is* 
sued  in  October  next. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  from  Paris: 

^*  As  I  predicted,  Scott's  Napoleon  has  created  a  strong 
sensation,  and  is  attacked  by  all  parties;  and  the  slightest  er- 
rors in  the  work  are  seized  with  avidity.  Some  declare  that 
air  Walter  has  not  done  justice  to  the  character  of  Napoleon; 
ethers  Uame  him  for  having,  on  the  authority  of  Las  Cases, 
given  Napoleon  credit  for  a  virtue  he  did  not  possess.  He 
was,  they  say,  never  affected  at  the  sight  of  a  field  of  battle, 
and  galloped  with  the  roost  careless  indifference  over  the 
dead  and  dying.  On  the  contrary,  the  sight  gave  him  plea- 
sure, for  he  merely  viewed  it  in  its  political  results.  After 
the  batde  of  Austerlitz,  he  rode  over  the  field  with  one  of 
his  marshals;  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  bodies  were  lying  on 
the  groimd;  Buonaparte,  instead  of  expressing  any  sympathy 
for  uieir  fate,  gayly  exclaimed.  Eh  hieni  M.  le  Martchal^  il  y 
a  eu  une  grmde  consommation  auJounPhui.  The  documents 
relative  to  the  18tb  Brumaire  are,  I  think,  imperfect.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  conduct  of  Bemadotte  was  noble  and  spi- 
rited in  the  extreme.  When  Buonaparte  told  him  he  was 
a  prisoner, — **'  A  prisoner!*'  he  exclaimed,  with  an  insulting 
sneer,  ^  not  one  amongst  you  dare  attempt  to  make  me  a  pri- 
soner; and  you,"  looking  sternly  at  Buonaparte,  ^^  dare  not 
even  order  it!"  Buonaparte  turned  pale,  and  faltered,  '^  I  will 
take  your  word  of  honour;" — *^  which  I  will  not  give  you." 
Had  Bemadotte  been  seconded,  Buonaparte  would  the  next 
day  have  been  shot  as  a  traitor." 

It  is  asserted,  in  the  first  volume  of  general  Foy^s  posthu- 
mous Hiatory  of  the  Peninsular  IVar^  that,  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  Godoy  in  Spain,  England  endeavoured  to  revo- 
lutionize Peru  bv  means  of  colonel  Burr. 

The  ^  Westmmster  Review"  exhibits  a  curious  instance 
of  minute  criticism  in  the  article  on  Moore^sLife  of  Sheri- 
dan when  it  asserts  that  this  work,  **  on  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion" contains^*  3,500  similes,  not  to  mention  metaphors  and 
figurative  terms."  They  are,  indeed,  profusely  strewed;  so 
much  so,  that  the  author  seems  to  have  been  playmg  with 
^imself  the  juvenile  game  of  "  what  is  my  thought  like^^  in 
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every  sentence  of  his  biography.  The  following  figure  is  ez« 
ceedingly  ludicrous: — ""^  Such  were  the  arguments  by  which 
he  aflfected  to  support  his  cause,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
the  eyes  of  the  snakes  glistening  from  under  them,'*'*  What 
sort  of  argument  could  Mr.  Moore  invent  which  would  make 
the  eyes  of  a  snake  glisten?  One  of  his  countrymen,  a  barris- 
ter, once  said — *^  there  he  stood,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  with 
his  hand  in  his  breeches-pocket,  like  a  crocodile!  £ven  this, 
however,  has  been  surpassed  in  our  own  country,  by  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  bar  of  Baltimore,  who,  in  discussing  the 'merits  of 
an  assault  and  battery-case  arising  out  of  a  dispute  between 
two  farmers  whether  a  few  trees  were  embraced  by  an  old 
survey  between  their  lands — exclaimed— ^^  And  what  was  all 
this  scrimmage  about,  gentlemen?  Why,  because  old  Tom 
Cockey,  who  comes  into  court  with  a  cloak  of  hypocrisy  in 
his  mouth, — wanted  to  ram  his  fist  into  my  client's  pocket, 
and  wire-draw  three  live  oak  trees  out  of  his  teeth!"  This 
worthy  counsellor  yet  lives,  and  we  trust,  he  will  not  be  dis* 
pleased  at  seeing  himself  in  print,  though  it  be  at  the  expense 
of  a  laugh.  Incongruous  figures  are  not  always  to  be  avoided 
in  the  heat  and  tempest  of  an  extemporaneous  appeal  to  the 
passions  of  a  jury,  where  the  orator  himself  is  frequently  ex* 
cited  to  the  tone  which  he  would  infuse  into  his  audience; 
but  in  a  practised  writer,  addressing  the  world,  from  the  so* 
litude  of  his  closet,  they  are  unpardonable. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 

We  present  our  readers  this  month  with  a  view  of  Flat 
Rock  Dam  on  the  Schuylkill,  seven  miles  above  Philadelphia. 
The  name  of  Doughty  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  its  correct- 
ness, and  we  think  it  will  be  recognised  as  amongst  the  hap- 
piest efforts  of  the  Lithography  of  the  Messrs.  Pendleton,  of 
Boston. 

A  few  years  ago  Flat  Rock  Bridge  was  the  occasional  re- 
sort of  those  of  our  citizens  who  preferred  the  ronuntic 
scenery  of  nature  to  the  dusty  rides  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  city.  The  extensive  water  power  obtained  by  the  efec* 
tion  of  a  dam,  by  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  capitalists,  several  manufactories 
have  been  erected,  and  the  village  of  Manyunk  has  arisen  on 
a  spot  which,  a  short  time  ago,  was  covered  with  trees,  and 
melodious  with  the  notes  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

Another  view  of  the  same  landscape  may  be  found  in  our 
July  number,  1826. 


'» 
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NAPOLEON'S  DIVORCE- 

M.  De  BoirssET  relates  the  following  extraordinary  scene 
that  took  place  in  his  presence  a  shoi^t  time  before  the  di* 
vorce  was  pronounced  between  Napoleon  and  the  empress 
Josephine:  — 

^  I  was  on  service  at  the  Tuilleries  from  Monday,  No- 
vember 27th:  That  day,  and  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
following,  I  was  struck  with  a  great  change  in  the  looks  of 
the  empress,  and  the  embarrassed  silence  of  Napoleon.  The 
only  words  he  spoke  during  dinner  were  to  ask  me  a  few 
bnef  questions,  the  answers  to  which  he  appeared  not  to  hear. 
On  none  of  these  days  the  dinner  lasted  more  than  ten  mi- 
nutes. On  Thursday,  the  30th,  the  storm  burst.  Their  ma- 
jesties sat  down  to  dinner;  Josephine  wore  a  large  white  bon- 
net tied  under  the  chin,  which  partly  concealed  her  features; 
I  could,  however,  perceive  that  she  had  been  weeping,  and 
with  difficulty  even  then  restrained  her  tears.  She  appeared 
to  me  like  the  image  of  grief  and  despair.  The  most  pro- 
found silence  reigned  during  dinner.  Napoleon  and  the  em- 
press merely  tasted,  for  formes  sake,  what  was  served  to  them. 
The  only  words  uttered  were  those  addressed  to  me  by  the 

I  emperor.    ^*  What  kind  of  weather  is  itf'^  and  as  he  pro- 

nounced them  he  rose  from  table  and  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  the  empress  slowly  following  him.  Coffee  was  brought 
in;  when  Napoleon,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  took  the 
cup  from  the  page,  and  made  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  be 
alone.  I  immediately  quitted  the  room;  but  feeling  anxious 
and  alarmed,  I  sat  down  in  the  salon  de  service  ("where  their 

7  majesties  usually  dined)  on  a  chair  near  the  door  of  the  em- 

peror's drawing  room.  I  was  observing,  mechanically,  the 
servants  clearing  the  table,  when  suddenly  I  heard  the  em- 
press shriek  in  the  most  violent  manner.  The  usher  of  the 
chamber,  supposing  that  she  had  fallen  into  a  fit,  was  on  the 
point  of  opening  the  door,  but  I  prevented  him,  saying  that 
the  emperor  would  call  for  assistance  if  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary. I  was  then  standing  near  the  door,  when  Napoleon 
himself  opened  it,  and  perceiving  me,  said,  in  a  hurried  roan* 
ner,  *^  Come  in  Bousset,  and  shut  the  door."  I  entered,  and 
saw  the  empress  stretched  upon  the  carpet,  and  uttering  the 
most  heart-rending  cries  and  moans.  ^  No,  I  shall  never  sur- 
vive it,'  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  woman.  Napoleon  said 
to  me,  *  Are  you  strong  enough  to  take  up  Josephine,  and 
carry  her  by  the  private  stair-case,  to  her  room,  in  order  that 
she  may  receive  the  care  and  assistance  that  her  situation  re- 
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quires?'  I  obeyed,  and  raised  up  the  princess,  who  I  supposed 
had  fallen  into  a  fit  of  hysterics.  Aided  by  Napoleon,  I  took 
her  in  my  arms,  and  he,  taking  one  of  the  lights  from  the 
table,  led  the  way  through  a  dark  passage  towards  a  private 
staircase.  On  coming  to  the  staircase,  I  observed  to  Napo- 
leon, that  it  was  too  narrow  to  allow  me  to  descend  it  witb 
the  empress  in  my  arms,  without  the  danger  of  falling.  He 
immediately  called  the  guardian  of  the  portfolio,  who  was 
stationed  night  and  day  near  one  of  the  doors  of  his  closet, 
which  opened  upon  the  landing  of  the  private  staircase.  Na* 

EDleon  gave  him  the  light  and  told  him  to  go  on  before  him: 
e  then  took  Josephine  by  the  legs,  and  in  this  manner  aided 
ipe  to  bring  her  down.  At  one  moment,  in  consequence  of 
Hiy  sword  having  got  between  my  legs,  we  were  all  near 
tumbling  down  together.  Fortunately,  however,  we  descend- 
ed without  accident,  and  deposited  our  precious  burden  upon 
an  ottoman  in  the  bedchamber.  The  emperor  immediately 
rung  for  the  empress's  woman.  When  in  the  drawing-room 
above  stairs  I  took  the  empress  in  my  arms,  she  ceased  her 
cries,  and  I  supposed  that  she  had  fainted  away;  but  at  the 
moment  when  I  became  embarrassed  by  my  sword  in  the 
middle  of  the  private  staircase,  I  was  obliged,  to  keep  us  both 
from  falling,  to  clasp  her  more  closely.  I  held  the  empress 
in  my  arms,  which  were  thrown  round  her  waist;  her  back 
was  against  my  breast,  and  her  head  reclining  on  my  right 
shoulder.  When  she  felt  the  efforts  that  I  made  to  keep  my- 
self from  falling,  she  said  in  a  very  low  voice  to  me,  ^^  You 
squeeze  me  too  much.'  I  then  judged. there  was  nothing  to 
fear  for  her  health,  and  that  she  had  not  lost  her  senses  for 
a  single  instant.  During  the  whole  of  this  scene  I  had  been 
exclusively  occupied  with  Josephine,  whose  situation  affected 
me,  and  could  not  observe  Napoleon;  but  when  the  women 
of  the  empress  came,  he  passed  into  a  small  saloon  contiguous 
to  the  bed-chamber,  whither  I  followed  him.  His  agitation 
and  anxiety  were  extreme.  In  this  moment  of  trouble  he  ex- 
plained to  me^  in  the  following  words,  the  cause  of  what  had 
passed: — ^^  The  interest  of  France  and  my  dynasty  has  forced 
my  heart  to  act  thus — divorce  has  become  an  act  of  rigorous 
duty  for  me.  I  am  the  more  pained  by  la  scene  que  vient  de 
foire  Josephine,  as  she  must  have  been  made  acquainted  three 
days  ago  by  Hortense  with  the  unfortunate  obligation  that 
tompels  me  to  separate  myself  from  her.  I  pity  her  with  all 
my  heart — I  thought  her  possessed  of  more  character,  and 
I  was  not  prepared  for  this  explosion  of  her  sorrow.'— In 
fact,  the  emoiion  that  he  felt,  forced  him  to  leave  a  long  in- 
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tervii  between  each  phrase,  in  order  to  take  breath.  His 
words  escaped  him  with  difficulty  and  without  connexion-— 
his  voice  was  stifled  and  faltering,  and  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  All  this  scene  occupied  from  seven  to  eight  minutes. 
Napoleon  immediately  after  sent  for  the  physician  Corvesart, 
the  queen  Hortense,  Cambaceres,  and  Fouche;  and  before 
going  to  his  own  apartment,  he  returned  to  that  of  Josephine, 
whom  he  found  calmer  and  more  resigned."— -£0tt««^^«  Me* 
moires  Anecdotiques, 

Inscription  on  the  tomb  of  George  Charles  Cannings  in  Ken^- 
stnffton  Church  Tard. — Written  by  his  father  the  late  Mr* 
Canning. 

Though  short  thy  span,  yet  Heaven's  unsearched  decrees. 
Which  made  that  shortened  span  one  long  disease, 
In  chastening,  merciful,  gave  ample  scope 
For  mild  redeeming  virtues — Faith  and  Hope, 
Meek  Resignation,  pious  Charity;-— 
And,  since  this  world  was  not  tlie  world  for  thee, 
Far  from  thy  path,  removed  with  partial  care. 
Strife,  Glory,  Gain,  and  Pleasure's  flowery  snare, 
Bade  Earth's  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by, 
And  fixed  on  heaven  thine  unreverted  eye. 
OI  mark'd  from  birth,  and  nurtur'd  for  the  skies! 
In  youth,  with  more  than  Learning's  wisdom  wise. 
As  sainted  martyrs,  patient  to  endure, 
Simple  as  unwean'd  infancy,  and  pure; 
Pure  from  all  stain,  save  that  of  human  clay, 
Which  Christ's  atoning  blood  hath  wash'd  away; 
By  mortal  suflierings  now  no  more  oppress'd. 
Mount,  sinless  spirit!  to  thy  destined  rest: 
While  I— reversed  our  nature's  kindlier  doom- 
Pour  forth  a  father's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb. 


BEN  JONSON  AND  THE  FISH. 

It  was  in  first  King  James's  days, 
For  so  the  story-teller  says, 
Ben  Jonson,  that  dramatic  wight. 
Was  dining  with  a  jovial  Knight:— 
Fond  of  a  song,  or  classick  wit, 
Ben,  to  a  peg,  his  fancy  hit; 
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For  'tis  not  always  that  we  see 

Rich  men  possess  ability* 

They  oft  refer  to  poorer  folk 

To  lend  thetr  leaden  brains  a  joke; 

Then  straight  retail  it  through  the  town 

And  swear  the  wit  was  all  their  own* ' 

The  board  was  spread  with  goodly  fare 
Enough  to  make  a  poet  stare: 
The  bard  first  made  his  choice  of  fish, 
The  knight  soon  helped  him  to  his  wish* 
But  scarce  had  Ben  received  his  plate 
Ere  he  began  to  scratch  his  pate, 
And  rising  from  his  chail'  upright, 
He  bit  his  lips,  as  'twere  in  spite: 
Anon,  just  like  a  maddening  elf 
He'd  inward  mutter  to  himself: 
In  converse  close  did  next  appear, 
Holding  the  Haddock  to  his  ear, 
And  in  a  parley  seemed  to  be 
About  some  hidden  mystery. 
The  Knight,  on  Ben  now  fix'd  his  eyes. 
And  staring  on  him  with  surprise. 
He  thought  him  frantic  grown  and  wild— * 
Asked  him  if  old  Harry  had  beguiPd 
Him  of  his  wits — "  Oh  no,  Sir! — no. 
There  is,  Sir  Knight,  if  you  would  know, 
A  secret  'tween  thi«  fish  and  mef 
I  asked  him  when  he  left  the  sea?" 
The  donor,  loudly  laughing  cried, 
"  Pray  tell  us  what  the  fish  replied — ^" 
*^  Three  weeks,  good  Sir,  his  answer  goes. 
Nay  only  hold  him  to  your  nose. 
For  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt 
But  you  will  smell  the  secret  out«" 

The  Knight  complied  with  his  request 
And  found  theforct  of  Jonson^s  jeaU 
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To  me,  no  heedless,  listless,  looker-on, 

The  idle  fashions  of  a  thoughtless  world 

Are  pleasant,—* Though  my  feeble  voice  swell  not 

The  hum  of  crowds,  nor  do  I  deem  it  wise 

To  mingle  in  their  scenes,  I  do  not  yet 

Forget  my  kind.— Lulled  to  tranquillity 

By  charms  which  nature  in  a  kindly  mood 

Grants  in  profusion  to  the  lover-breath 

Of  youthful  spring,  I  seek  the  grassy  bank 

Of  this  dear  brook.— I  deem  it  not  unwise 

To  woo  seclusion  at  the  morning  hour. 

What  place  along  the  hedge,  the  opening  rose 

Peeps  thro'  the  trembling  dews,  while  all  the  wood 

Rings  with  the  varied  strains  of  gratitude 

Which  nature's  children  breathe,  as  fluttering  light 

From  bough  to  bough,  they  make  their  duty  pleasure. 

Driven  by  a  thankless  world  to  seek  content 

In  rural  scenes,  I  sought  and  found  her  there. 

Much  it  solaces  me  with  her  to  while 

In  musings  sweet  an  idle  hour  away, 

On  gifts  which  God  has  lavished  on  mankind.^- 

The  last,  the  sweetest  boon  he  gave  to  man. 

Was  love.— In  Eden's  bowers  the  cherub  first 

Was  found.— -What  hour  uncoffin'd  ghosts  steal  out. 

To  sit  by  new-made  graves,  6r  stand  behind 

The  village  matron's  chair,  to  imitate 

The  clicking  of  the  clock;  or,  yet  more  rude. 

Tap  at  the  window  of  the  dreaming  maid, 

Or  glide  in  winding  sheet  across  the  rotim. 

Borrowing  the  form  which  late  her  lover  wore. 

Upon  a  moon-beam,  at  such  silent  hour 

The  boy  descended,  and  alighting  soft, 

Chose  for  his  throne  the  mild,  blue  eye  of  Eve! — 

On  either  pinion  perched  a  fairy  form 

To  guide  the  arrows  that  in  wanton  mood 

The  boy  would  hazard. — This,  Romance  was  called 

And  Fancy  that — one  plucked  with  busy  hand 

Soft  down  from  doves,  and,  artful,  twined  it  round 

Hie  arrow's  head  to  hide  from  lovers'  eyes        \ 

The  scorpion  sting  which  barb'd  the  weapon's  point: 

While  that,  with  syren  smile,  a  mirror  showed, 

On  whose  smooth  surface  danced  in  angel  robes 

Perfection^ B  form.— And  ever  from  that  night 
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Hie  sportive  twins  attend  the  train  of  Love. — 
Thus  was  the  garden,  first  by  Adam's  voice 
Called  Paradise^  and  now  what  spot  the  boy 
His  transient  visit  pays,  in  wilderness, 
Or  bower,  or  palace,  or  the  lowly  shed, 
Man  names  it  Paradise^  not  erring  much 
In  such  a  name. 

Though  oft  the  side  long  look, 
The  heavy  sigh  which  speaks  the  anxious  doubt. 
The  flitting  blush  which  lights  the  virgin's  cheek, 
The  mind  abstracted  from  the  present  scene, 
Eyes  idly  fixed,  unconscious,  on  the  hearth, 
The  trembling  lip  and  melancholy  mien. 
Though  these,  no  dubious  signs,  proclaim  the  boy 
The  city's  visiter,  he  yet  prefers 
To  hold  his  court  by  moon -light  in  the  grove, 
Or  where  the  babbling  brook  winds  through  the  wood. 
Or  where  on  shady  side  of  sloping  hill 
The  green  vine  creeps,  or  where  innumVous  boughs. 
Kissing  each  other's  leaves  just  over  head. 
Keep  the  rude  sun-beam  from  the  lover's  couch 
The  grassy  bank. — Here  Love  his  revels  holds. 
While  every  breeze  blows  health,  and  every  wind 
Which  sweeps  the  maiden's  locks,  and  shows  new  charms, 
Makes  music  sweeter  than  Apollo's  lyre.^— 
Sweet  js  the  landscape,  wild  and  picturesque 
To  him,  the  youth,  whose  glowing  fancy  paints 
The  love-crowned  cottage  as  the  seat  of  bliss.—- 
Sweet  is  the  forest's  twilight  gloom,  and  sweet 
The  may -morn  ramblt!  Sweet  to  pace  along 
The  farm  boy's  path,  which,  winding  through  the  wood 
Leads  to  variety,  within  who^e  bounds 
Alone  is  found  the  food  which  never  cloys! 
But  sweeter  far  than  brook,  or  walk,  or  wood, 
Or  may-mom  ramble,  or  the  evening  stroll, 
Far  sweeter  than  imagination's  stores. 
The  stolen  interview  with  her  he  loves! 
Sweet  is  the  voice  of  nature  to  his  ear 
Long  pained  by  list'ning  to  the  tale  of  vice! 
Sweet  is  the  mock-bird's  counterfeited  note, 
And  sweet  the  humming  of  the  busy  bee! 
Sweet  is  the  distant  bell  at  silent  eve 
Which  guides  the  cow-boy  where  the  cattle  stray! 
Sweet  is  the  lengthened,  still  increasing  sound 
Of  horn,  which  calls  from  meadow,  wood,  or  field, 
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The  wearied  kbourer  to  his  healthful  meal! 
The  flute  may  cheat  his  melancholy  mood 
Of  many  a  fancied  ill,  and  as  its  strains 
Float  on  the  evening  breeze^  may  gather  mild 
And  mellowing  influence  to  his  greedy  ear, 
By  mingling  with  the  moon-t>eams,  yet  to  him 
No  note  so  musical,  no  strain  so  sweet 
As  sighs  which  tell  his  fond,  his  doubting  heart 
The  love  she  would,  but  cannot  hide  from  him^ 
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The  mists  of  Evening  gather  fast  around; 
And,  Silence,  stealing  from  the  forest^s  shade, 
Dwells  in  the  village,  while  the  feeble  lights 
Successive,  stream  from  every  cottage  window! 
Contented  Villagers,  your  task  is  done! 
Sleep,  rural  inmate,  presses  on  your  lids. 
Smooths  the  straw  pillow,  and  invites  to  dreams 
That  cannot  break  your  slumbers! — Haste  ye  then, 
And  bind  your  wearied  limbs  in  soft  repose, 
While  I,  in  wonted  fashion,  pace  along 
The  winding  brook,  or  in  the  wood^s  dark  depths. 
Seek  a  brief  respite  from  tumultuous  care! 
In  vain! — Anticipation  flies  the  mind 
By  care  depressed,  and  MemVy  rushes  in 
With  all  her  train,  and  loves  to  tell  of  Joys, 
Which  once  were  wont  to  cheat  the  iniant  mind. 
Long  since  passed  by — ^joys,  never  to  return!— 
Scenes  of  my  early  years!  there  was  a  time 
I  called  ye  up,  successive  to  my  mind, 
And  still,  with  fresh  delight,  by  Memory's  aid 
Renewed  your  joys— -It  was  a  pleasure  then, 
With  Fancy's  ear,  to  listen  to  the  bell 
Releasing  me  from  school,  that  I  might  fly, 
Of  task  regardless,  to  my  infant  sports. 
And  mingle  with  my  playmates*— 'Or  what  time 
We  rambled,  heedless  of  the  summer's  sun. 
Or  Father's  threats,  or  Mother's  anxious  fears. 
To  bathe  in  Schuylkill's  stream,  and  turning  home 
We  loitered  on  the  Way,  of  evening  dews 
Unmindful — or  what  time  the  summer's  heats 
Gave  a  sweet  respite  to  the  Tutor's  toiL 
A  parent's  love,  studious  at  once  of  health 
Aiid  pleasure,  wafted  me  to  rural  scenes 
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And  rural  sporta-^The  shallow  murmuring  bro  )k 
Which  skirts  the  village  where  a  sister  dwelt, 
Would  lure  me  with  delusive  windings  on, 
'Till  I  would  seek  the  bosom  of  the  wood-— 
Here,  when  the  sun^s  last  beams  had  streaked  the  west, 
A  sister^s  love  would  find  me  busied  still, 
And  still  unwearied  by  my  fruitless  toil. 
With  idle  industry,  with  leaves  and  earth 
Turning  the  rivulet's  stream,  and  smiling  oft 
As  the  rude  wall  grew  up  beneath  my  hands! 
There  was  a  time  when  sweet  remembrance  brought 
These  simple  scenes  of  innocence  and  joy 
Before  my  eyes,  and  I  remember  well 
With  what  delight  of  heart  I  welcomed  them! 
It  was  the  pastime  of  a  vacant  hour! 
And  when  they  calmed  my  mind  with  silent  joys 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  )  ield  them  up. 
For  I  had  pleasures  in  possession,  far 
Exceeding  these— -But  long  these  joys  have  flown, 
And  recollection  of  my  infant  sports 
But  serves  the  contrast  of  the  passing  hour. 
Heedless  and  gay,  I  was  but  yet  a  youth. 
And  grief  and  I  were  seldom  corabatants-*- 
FuU  health,  high  spirits,  and  the  song  of  Hope 
Were  mine,  and  when  the  morning  of  my  life 
Had  passed,  I  still  regretted  not  its  flight — 
For  it  had  left  my  warm,  untutored  heart 
Safe  in  the  guidance  of  a  valued  one 
Dear  to  my  soul,  as  to  the  sea-  boy's  eye. 
Close  clinging  to  the  shrouds,  is  break  of  morn 
Which  marks  the  boat-men  hastening  to  his  aid 
While  round  the  wreck  winds  howl,  and  billows  dash- 
But  adverse  storms  have  severed  me  from  this 
My  warmest  friend — long  time  my  only  one, 
Still  dear  to  me  as  life,  and  we  ma>  meet 
No  more  on  earth — In  heaven  such  friends  may  join- 
Life  has  its  cares — less  numerous  are  its  sweets! 
But  it  can  number  in  its  keenest  pangs 
None  so  aiBictive  as  the  cruel  stroke 
Which  severs  friends  who  still  must  sigh  to  meet. 
And  all  its  sweets  are  bubbles  on  the  stream, 
To  one  sweet  smile  whose  home  is  in  the  hearti 
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Who  flies  the  City  for  the  pleasant  shades 
Of  rural  life,  and  hopes  contentment  there, 
Must  needs  bear  with  him  to  beguile  the  hours, 
Else  tedious,  food  to  satisfy  the  heart — 
For  rural  pleasures  suit  but  rustic  minds; 
Nor  can  Helvetia's  landscapes,  Tuscan  airs, 
Or  fabled  fairy  scenes  which  poets  love 
To  throw  o'er  Arcady,  so  wed  some  minds 
To  solitude,  but  they  will  fondly  call 
On  recollection  to  renew  the  joys 
Of  socifld  life^--Simplicity  may  charm 
And  quiet  tranquillize  the  sorrowing  soul; 
The  eye  may  feast  on  Nature's  richest  scenes. 
And  nature's  music  sooth  the  greedy  ear 
Of  him  whose  early  steps  were  taught  to  tread 
In  academic  bowers,  but  soon  his  heart 
"Will  sadden,  eye  be  dim,  and  ear  grow  dull. 
From  bo6ks  an  exile — Touched  by  thy  light  wand, 
Whose  Attic  spirit  since  unrivalled  stands, 
Yorick!  grief  flies,  and  all  her  house  of  tears 
Dissolves— In  frolic  mood,  when  through  the  veins 
The  warm  blood  hurries,  if  Le  Fevre's  tale 
Arrest  the  sparkling  eye,  the  rising  tear 
Rushes,  and,  trembling,  dims  the  moistened  page— 
Cowper!  thy  honest  truths  and  nervous  pen 
Will  rouse  just  indignation  on  the  state 
Where  follies  flourish  and  where  vice  takes  root, 
And  as  thy  master-pencil  traces  out 
The  oak-crowned  mountain,  or  the  noisy  mill. 
Crazed  Kate,  or  thy  mild  guest,  the  timorous  hare, 
The  mind  apes  each  strong  text,  and  bodies  forth 
Full  in  its  eye  the  visions  thou  hast  raised. 
Till  fancy  mocks  reality's  vain  toil! — 
But  most  of  all,  my  Shakspeare!  greater  thou, 
Far  greater  in  my  judgment  than  the  Bard 
Whom  seven  cities  claim,  thy  various  page 
Delights — In  pathos  or  in  attic  wit 
Torick  muBt  yield  to  thee — To  thee  must  yield 
Even  in  Snithful  penciling,  and  strong 
And  deep-incision  pen,  not  thou  alone 
"My  Cpwper!  and  the  feeble  train,  who  vain 
In  their  own  fancies,  idly  grasp  thy  pen. 
But  all  of  modem  or  of  ancient  days. 
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The  Grecian  Orator  may  thunder  down 

On  coward  heads  his  bolts  of  eloquence, 

And  with  enthusiasm  drive  them  on 

To  war  with  Philip,  while  thy  greater  art 

Pours  forth  from  Antony's  Hyblsan  lips, 

Such  words  as  could  the  Roman  but  have  owned. 

On  Cleopatra's  couch  he  might  have  sunk, 

Regardless  of  his  rivals,  and  at  times, 

Not  frequent,  stepping  forward,  have  amused 

The  factious  citizens  and  kept  his  world. 

The  Lesbian  poetess  may  sing  her  love 

In  such  bewitching  notes,  that  classic  tongues 

May  praise  the  rust  of  time,  which  saved  our  youth 

From  the  perusal  of  her  dangerous  page, 

While  thy  fair  Capulet,  my  Shakspeare,  tells 

Her  love,  in  strains,  which  reaching  to  the  cave 

Of  Anchorite,  would  light  his  aged  eyes. 

Tempt  him  to  leave  his  crutch,  his  herbs  and  scrip. 

And  journeying  forth  to  taste  of  love  again. 

Homer  may  character,  to  nature  truci 

The  crafty  Ithacan,  or  Pylian  sage. 

And  while  we  wonder,  make  us  still  confess 

That  nature  guides  his  pencil;  but  to  me. 

An  humble  judge,  Hotspur^s  impetuous  mind, 

{lis  ardent  courage,  and  his  traitor  sword, 

Are  truer  yet  to  Nature; — and  the  knight. 

Lying  and  crafty,  coward  and  a  wit. 

Mean  in  adversity,  in  fortune  bold. 

Rank  thee  as  mental  painter,  high  above 

The  Grecian  Bard, — second  to  thee  alone! 

Homer  may  charm  the  martial*— iSV^rnr,  the  gay, 

Cowper  the  man  whom  simplest  scenes  can  please, 

Each,  as  the  various  humour  of  the  mind 

Prevails,  may  strike  a  chord  in  unison; 

But  thou,  my  Shakspeare!  nature's  truest  child! 

Be  this  thy  chiefest  praise — TIw  various  page 

No  man  can  turn,  but  views  a  faithful  sketch 

Of  his  own  heart,  and  owns  the  pencil  true! 
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Ye,  who  have  passed  the  period  of  youth 
Where,  young  Romance,  the  child  of  fancy,  led 
Your  idle  footsteps  in  pursuit  of  love 
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O'er  fields  in  May,  with  fresh-blown  roses  smiling, 

Or,  to  the  grassy  margin  of  the  brook 

Where  the  young  waters,  eddying  round  the  trunk 

Of  fallen  oaks,  make  melancholy  music! 

Ye  who  have  sought  the  wanton  child  in  groves, 

And  built  in  solitude  with  fancy's  fingers 

The  cottage  for  your  fair  one,  while  around 

The  breeze  made  sweeter  rustling  through  the  wood, 

And  vernal  flowrets  bloomed  with  brighter  hues, 

Tell  me  the  hour  extremest  bliss  was  yours! 

Or,  if  inclined  to  list  a  lover's  tale. 

My  artless  numbers,  in  seclusion  flowing. 

May  touch  a  chord  which  winds  around  your  hearts. 

May  chase  oblivion  from  her  drowsy  watch 

And  wake  remembrance  into  life  again! 

Then  shall  ye  say,  if  ever  love  was  yours. 

That  he  the  simple  sea-boy,  needs  a  storm 

To  make  his  home  more  pleasant-^that  the  rose 

Borrows  fresh  beauties  from  the  rains  of  spring! 

Then  shall  ye  say,  love  loses  half  his  charms 

If  short-lived  quarrels  be  unknown  to  love! 

Hard  by  a  village,  yet  unsung  by  all 

Save  him,  who  first  felt  transport  in  its  shades, 

I  found  my  Mary,  dressed  by  Nature's  hands. 

The  rose-bud  bloomed  upon  her  youthful  cheeks, 

Her  blue  eye  sparkled,  as  the  brilliant  gem 

Which  yet  unseen  by  avarice,  lies  neglected 

By  Peru's  streams,  shining  through  morning  dews! 

Her  brown  hair  floated  on  her  waving  neck 

Fair  in  it^lf — yet  hiding  fairer  charms! 

She  was  the  idol  of  the  villagers! 

When  from  the  field  the  star-light  guided  them 

Each  to  his  home,  they  minded  not  to  leave 

The  nearest  path  to  call  at  Mary's  door— 

With  sweet  civility,  which  loves  to  dwell 

In  hearts  untainted  by  a  tainted  world. 

Each  offered  to  my  girl  a  rustic  boon. 

Seeking  no  recompense  but  Mary's  smile! 

Tet  they  were  not  bewildered  by  her  charms. 

For  when  their  lips  had  uttered  her  dear  name, 

Those  lips  would  never  tremble,  and  they  gazed 

Upon  her  eyes,  heedless  who  saw  them  gaze! 

And  when  her  smiles  proclaimed  good-humour's  reign 

Within  her  bosom,  I  have  seen  them  press 

Her  willing  hand,  heedless  who  saw  them  press! 
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Ye  youthful  lovers!  say,  could  this  be  love? 
I  knew  that  Mary  loved  them  not,  and  yet 
I  could  not  but  be  jealous,  if  she  smiled 
On  aught  but  me;  and  when  the  flowers  they  brought 
Had  withered  I  have  seen  her  throw  them  by; 
Still  while  those  flowers  were  fresh,  they  were  not  sweet 
To  me!  I  wished  that  every  tongue  should  sing 
The  charms  of  Mary,  yet  their  artless  prabe 
Has  tortured  me,  and  made  me  yield  one  mom 
So  far  to  doubts,  which  love  is  wont  to  raise. 
That,  heedless  of  the  bliss  I  hazarded 
I  called  her  false,  capricious,  striving  e*er 
To  lure  the  simple  rustic  to  her  chains! 
She  smiled  to  see  me  jealous,  but  it  was 
The  smile  of  innocence!  she  censured  not. 
But,  turning  from  my  tears,  she  sought  the  house 
And  left  me  firm  in  pride's  delusive  strength! 
Such  moments  oft  the  ardent  lover  knows. 
They  mock  the  poet's  pencil---else,  inspired!— 
It  was  a  summer  morn,  and  on  I  roved 
O'er  many  a  field^-I  strove  to  banish  far 
The  image  of  my  Mary  from  my  heart- 
Rambling,  I  combated  with  love  and  pride. 
And  while  the  latter,  frowning  urged  me  on 
To  seek  amid  the  world  a  prompt  relief 
For  every  wound  the  archer's  shafts  had  made, 
I  heard  die  whispers  of  deceitful  love 
Steal  on  my  ears,  and  felt  his  silken  chains 
Twine  tighter  round  me,  at  each  step  I  urged 
From  Mary!  I  had  wandered  far  from  home!    • 
The  forest  shades  accorded  with  my  mood. 
And  rushing  in,  a  prey  to  keenest  pangs, 
I  threw  my  weary  limbs  upon  the  grass-— 
A  thousand  feelings  warred  within  my  breast. 
And  restless,  as  I  turned  from  side  to  side. 
Now  cursed  my  girl*- now  softly  sighed  her  name! 
The  busy  bee  hummed  by  me,  and  my  eye 
Marking  his  flight,  traced  him  from  flower  to  flower^ 
And  as  he  rested  on  a  rose  his  wings 
I  thought  on  Mary,  and  in  pain  I  sighed 
^^  How  near  the  honey  is  the  hidden  sting!" 
The  robin's  whistle,  which  at  early  mom 
My  ears  have  eagerly  drunk  in,  and  which. 
When  Mary  smiled,  was  sweetest  music  to  me. 
Had  lost  its  pleasant  measures— all  its  sweetness! — 
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I  could  not  bear  this  warfare  in  my  soul, 
But  starting  upward,  pressed  with  hasty  steps 
To  cast  my  bursting  heart  at  her  dear  feet 
And  gaze  agaiiH— though  I  should  gaze  on  frowns! 
Where  an  old  oak  upon  the  meadow's  bank 
O'erhancs  its  foliage,  while  its  unclad  roots 
Sip  the  fresh  waters  of  the  playful  brook, 
I  saw  her  seated-— but  I  saw  her  there 
Unconscious  she  had  strayed  so  near  my  haunt! 
What  should  I  do  ye  lovers!  where  was  pride? 
Where  the  firm  purpose  of  a  lover's  heart? 
Could  I  but  sue  forgiveness  at  her  feet? 
Should  I  have  turned  my  trembling  steps  to  slight 
The  bliss  which  love  had  thrown  upon  my  path? 
Ye!  who  have  felt  the  rapture  of  such  hours. 
Attend  the  question*--yet  remember  too 
That  Mary  smiled,  while  I  expected  frowns! — 
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To  the  Memory  of  Alexander  Hamilton^ 

In  solitude,  though  rumour's  aspen  tongue 
May  ring  upon  the  ear  her  changing  notes, 
Yet  oft,  like  fleeting  forms,  which  fancy  calls 
To  build  the  morning  dreams  which  lovers  know, 
They  pass  away,  and  faithless  Memor>  bears 
But  a  faint  impress  of  the  idle  sounds! 
Yet  oft,  when  silence  slumbers  on  the  leaves. 
Intrusive  rumour  wakes  me  from  my  dreams 
With  tales  so  mournful  and  so  oft  repeated, 
That  e'en  in  solitude  I  may  not  choose 
But  sorrow,  and  the  heart,  responsive  still. 
Murmurs  the  melancholy  tale  to  air! 
Oh!  then,  to  startled  fancy's  sickened  ear 
The  morning  music  of  the  robin  dies, 
The  brook's  pure  waters  stagnate  in  the  course 
And  the  green  foliage  of  the  lofty  woods 
Assumes  a  sickly  cast— Suspicion  then 
Steals  to  my  ear,  and  whispers  me  to  shun 
The  harmless  peasant,  lurking  near  my  haunts 
Intent  on  blood! — Contagion  too  takes  wing 
From  crowded  streets,  and  flying  on  the  Imcze 
Rears  many  a  sod,  and  rudely  sculptured  stone 
Within  the  grave-yard  of  the  village  church!— 


mi 
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Rumour!  with  all  thy  hundred  busy  tongues 

Thou  canst  not  tell  a  tale  so  sorrowful 

To  pierce  my  country's  heart,  as  that  which  late 

The  sighs  of  millions  breathed  upon  my  ear! 

Oft  may  a  parent  while  his  orphans  mourn 

Sleep  with  his  fathers  in  the  quiet  tomb; 

Yet  kind  oblivion  soon  will  chase  the  tear 

From  swelling  lids; — for  pleasure's  burning  beam 

Dries  sorrow^  source,  as  I  have  often  seen 

The  vernal  brook  escape  from  summer  suns!-^ 

Humanity  has  ceaseless  cause  to  weep 

For  ^^  man  was  made  to  mourri'^^^  So  sang  the  bard, 

Whom  when  the  Muses  left  their  sacred  groves 

To  claim  the  mortal  who  had  stolen  their  lyre. 

They  found  on  Scotia's  music  gifted  hills 

Warbling  a  song  of  sweetest  minstrelsy. 

While  round  his  plough  the  wondering  peasants  flocked! 

Athens  her  Orator — her  Cxsar  Rome 

Have  moumed*-o'er  noble  Chatham  Albion  weeps, 

And  Sparta's  honours  gather  round  the  grove 

Beneath  whose  turf  Leonidas  was  laid*— 

These  men  were  great  and  good,  and  merited 

The  faired  honours  and  the  warmest  tears! 

Thou  too,  my  Country!  hast  a  debt  to  pay 

Of  which  Peruvian  mines  were  poor  to  rid  thee! 

No!  let  thy  lips  dwell  ceaseless  on  the  name. 

Let  thy  warm  tears  bedew  the  yet  green  grave, 

And  let  the  laurels  which  thy  love  may  plant 

Thicken  around  the  fame  of  Hamilton! 

For  he  was  thine  and  only  thine,  my  country! 

Thy  fields  attest  his  valour  in  thy  cause, 

Thy  senate  hung  in  rapture  on  his  lips 

Which  poured  as  sweet  a  stream  of  eloquence 

As  Athens  knew — Full  many  a  sleepless  night 

His  thorny  pillow  owned  the  sighs  and  tears 

Which  heaved  and  streamed  for  thee  and  thee  alone! 

And  in  that  deed  which  laid  his  bosom  bare. 

As  Honour  whispered  him,  he  lent  an  ear. 

And,  fancying,  heard  his  Country  claim  his  life! 

Spirit  of  Genius!  Oh!  had  I  that  glow 

Of  intellect,  whiph  late  illumed  thy  soul, 

And  proved  Promethean  fire  no  fabled  song, 

I  then  should  muse  for  friendship's  partial  ears 

Strains  not  unworthy  of  thy  bright'ning  fame! 

Yet  to  thy  Country,  still  that  fame  is  dear, 
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And  He  who  formed  thee  good  as  thou  wert  great, 

May  prompt  some  pen  to  sketch  each  glorious  deed 

Which  marked  thy  days — Then  shall  th'  Historic  Muse 

Record  thee  as  thou  wcrt!  Thy  val'rous  arts 

Shall  lead  the  youthful  warrior  to  the  field 

Who  still  shall  copy  thee,  and  stay  his  sword 

When  Mercy  sues — in  academic  bowers 

When  youth  shall  dwell  upon  that  eloquence 

Which  Greece  alone  has  rivalled,  he  shall  feel 

Ambition  lighting  all  her  glowing  fires. 

His  heart  shall  throb— -his  feeble  pulses  swell, 

His  bright  eye  kindle,  and  with  rapid  glance 

Dart  on  the  page  devoted  to  thy  fame, 

And  as  he  gazes  on  the  envied  height 

Which  thou  hadst  early  reached,  he  yet  may  deem 

It  well  befitting  his  advent'rous  flight 

To  seat  him  there^-Some  youthful  Sohn  too, 

Whom  fate  may  lead  to  build  an  empire  up, 

Shall  gather  wisdom  from  thy  luminous  mind. 

Which  saw  thy  Country,  even  at  its  birth 

Fast  sinking  to  the  tomb  where  states  repose, 

And  nobly  snatching  it  from  Faction's  grasp 

Pointed  the  path  to  Honour  and  to  Fame! 

The  page  of  History  too  with  pride  shall  tell 

That  when  the  treasures  of  thy  Country  shone 

Within  thy  easy  grasp,  they  could  not  tempt 

Thy  noble  soul!— Oh!  it  shall  proudly  say 

*^  Lo!  his  gray  hairs  announced  the  hour  of  rest, 

Tet  poverty  still  claimed  him  as  her  child!" 

The  simple  narrative  whicl\  Truth  shall  tell, 

Shall  prove  thy  brightest,  fairest  eulogy! 

Time,  as  he  steals  along,  and  ceaseless  yields 

Fictitious  greatness  to  Oblivion's  tomb, 

Shall  find  thy  fame  superior  to  his  power 

And  feed  the  splendour  which  encircles  thee! 

The  foes  of  Virtue,  Hamilton,  were  thine, 

And  thine,  her  dearest  friends!  She  lessoned  thee 

IVhen  pleasure's  syrens  wantoned  in  thy  path. 

To  fix  thy  steady  eye  on  Honour's  form. 

And  deem  the  hours  misspent,  which  found  thee  not 

Thy  Country's  Mentor^  and  she  promised  thee 

The  sweetest  recompense  for  all  thy  toils 

Which  virtue  gives,  and  souls,  like  thine  desire! 

For  know,  when  truth  shall  dissipate  the  gloom 

Which  faction  thickened  to  obscure  thy  fame, 
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That  thou  sbalt  find,  wherever  honotir  lives, 
Hearts  warm,  lips  busy,  and  remembrance  prompt 
To  speak  of  one,  whose  bosom  knew  no  guile! 


No.  XVI. 

This  is  a  summer's  eye!  The  mellow  wind 

Sighs  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  dewy  rose 

As  if  to  woo  it  from  the  sweet  repose 

In  which  it  slumbers,  whilst  it  bears  along 

Upon  its  fragrant  pinions,  lover-like. 

The  perfume  of  its  tributary  flowers! 

The  resdess  humming-bird  has  ceased  his  flight, 

And,  on  the  honey-suckle 's  velvet  breast. 

His  nightly  couch,  amid  the  trembling  dews 

Awaits  the  breaking  of  the  morning  dawn. 

The  quiet  brook,  whose  polished  surface  bears 

The  clear  impress  of  over-arching  oaks. 

Steals  by  the  meadow,  fearful,  as  it  were, 

To  break  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night! 

The  breath  of  love  is  every  where  abroad! 

The  yellow  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the  grass 

And  softens  all  the  scene,  while  all  around 

The  gaudy  fire-fly  streams  its  meteor  light 

And  now  evanishes — ^now  gleams  again! 

Poor  idle  insect!  canst  thou  not  discover 

The  wanton  school-boy,  with  extended  arms, 

Breathless,  and  wand'ring  eye,  on  tiptoe  fixed. 

Tracing  thy  devious  flight,  till  on  the  leaf 

In  some  unguarded  moment,  resting  thee. 

Thou  gleamest,  and  finds't  his  little  hand  thy  grave! 

Alas!  the  fev'rish  dream  of  passion's  hour 

Is  often  thus!  and  when  repose  is  sought 

The  light  returns,  but  oh!  the  heart  is  wrecked! 
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BY  OLIV£R  OLDSCHOOL,  ESQ. 

Va&iods;  that  the  mind 

Of  desoltofT  man,  studious  of  change, 

And  pleased  with  oovelty,  may  be  iodulged.! — Cowpbr^ 
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For  the  Port  Folio. 

THE  YORK  SPRINGS, 

[ffith  an  Engraving,'] 

*"  It, has  become  so  fashionable  for  persons  to  leave  the  busy 
scenes  of  the  cities,  during  the  hot  months  of  the  summer, 
Cor  the  purpose  of  breathing  the  salubrious  air  of  the  moun- 
tsdns  or  of  enjoying  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  shores  of 
the'AtlantiCydiat  few,  if  any,  whose  situation  will  permit  the 
indulgence,  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  this  temporary 
relaxation  from  business.  The  practice  is  becoming  more 
ffeneral^and  it  is  attended  with  many  advantages  to  indivi- 
ddals,  as 'Well  as  to  the  community  at  large.  l*he  merchant 
who  has  been  devoted  to  business  during  the  greater  part 
of  die  year,  needs  some  relief  from  his  perplexing  cares; 
and  he  finds  it  in  an  excursion  to  Cape  May,  Saratoga,  the 
Palls  of  Niagara,  or  some  of  the  springs  among  the  moun- 
tain of  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia;  while  the  professional  man 
returns  from  an  excursion  through  the  country,  with  his  mind 
as  well  as  his  body  invigorated  by  the  exercise,  and  the  inter* 
course  which  he  has  had  with  persons  from  different  sections 
of  the  country.  Money,  as  well  as  useful  information,  is  thus 
ciiidated  and  diffused  through  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Sectional  prejudices  and  peculiarities  are  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed  by  the  freauent  and  unrestrained  intercourse  be*- 
tween  persons  from  aifferent  parts  of  the  union,  who  meet  at 
diese  places;  by  the  citizens  of  the  southern,  the  middle,  and 
liie  notthetn  states.  Any  information,  therefore,  with  regard 
to  the  situation  and  advantages  of  one^  of  these  numerous 
places  of  resort,  must  be  acceptable  to  readers  in  every  part 
of  the  union. 

Septxmbsr,  1827.— -No.  293.  23 


1/8  Tori  Spring's. 

The  York  Springs,  which  form  the  subject  of  this  article, 
and  of  which  an  engraving  from  a  self-taught  artist  in  their 
vicinity,  is  inserted  in  this  number  of  the  Port  Folio,  although 
not  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  watering  places  in  die 
United  States,  possess  many  advantages  and  attractions  which 
entitle  them  to  notice. 

These  springs  are  situated  in  Adams  county,  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  derive  their  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  been  formerly  included  in  the  county 
of  York.   They  are  about  one  hundred  and  six  miles  west, 
or  nearly  west  from  Philadelphia,  and  about  fifty-seven  north 
from  Baltimore,  on  the  turnpike  road  from  Baltimore  to 
Carlisle,  in  a  hilly  though  not  mountainous  country.  There 
is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  a  more  healtiiy 
tract  of  country  than  that  along  the  South  Mountain  or  Blue 
Ridge;  being  well  watered  by  streams,  supplied  from  never 
failing  springs  which  issue  from  the  base  of  this  mountain. 
Among  the  numerous  streams  of  this  description  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  York  Springs,  are  the  Yellow  Breeches, 
the  Great  and  Little  Conawaga,  Mountain  Creek,  Latimor, 
and  Bermudian.   The  Springs  are  on  the  east  or  left  side  of 
the  Bermudian,  and  but  a  few  rods  from  its  bank.  The  water 
of  the  principal  stream  as  analysed  by  Dr.  Cutbush,  was 
found  to  contain  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
muriate  of  soda,  and  in  the  following  proportions,  to  wit>*- 
sixteen  ounces  of  water  contained  twenty  grains  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  six  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  four  grains 
of  muriate  of  soda.  The  water  of  these  Springs,  although  it 
contains  but  little  fixed  air,  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
and  may  be  drunk  in  large  quantities,  operating  as  a  power* 
fttl  diuretic,  and  a  gentle  cathartic;  and  when  continued  for 
several  days,  as  a  copious  sudorific.  There  is,  at  a  little  dis« 
tance  from  the  principal  spring,  a  chalybeate  spring,  which 
is  found  to  contain  two  and  one-fourth  grains  of  iron  to 
every  pint. 

The  accommodations  for  visiters  at  these  springs,  though 
not  as  extensive  as  at  many  of  tiie  fashionable  watering  places 
in  the  United  States,  are  very  good.  The  principal  house  is 
commodious;  the  dining  room  is  very  large  and  airy;  the 
chambers  numerous,  convenient,  and  very  comfortably  fur- 
nished. A  large  room  used  as  a  drawing-room,  and  some- 
times as  a  baU-room,  adjoins  the  dining-room,  and  forms, 
together  with  a  broad  piazza  which  extends  round  three 
sides  of  the  house,  a  delightful  promenade  when  the  weather 
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is  such  as  to  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  the  numerous  roman- 
tic walks  in  the  victntty* 

The  woods  and  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  furnish  an 
abundance  of  sport  for  such  as  are  fond  of  fishing  and  fowl- 
falg,  A  billiara-room,  which  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
house,  furnishes  amusement  and  exercise  for  such  as  are  ad- 
dicted to  that  game;  and  the  reading-room  is  well  supplied 
with  newspapers,  periodical  publications,  and  a  handsome 
collection  of  books. 

The  York  Springs,  for  many  years,  was  a  place  of  great 
resort  during  die  summer  months,  but  owing  to  the  indiffer- 
ent manner  m  which  the  house  was  then  kept,  the  number 
of  visiters  became  fewer  every  successive  year,  until  at  length 
they  were  nearly  deserted.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years 
the  boose  has  been  well  kept,  by  a  Mr.  M^Cash,  from  Balti- 
more, who  spares  no  trouble  or  expense  to  make  the  situation 
of  the  vbiters  agreeable  and  happy,  the  reputation  of  the 
springs  has  gready  revived,  and  the  number  of  visiters  has 
amiuwy  increased. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States  better  kept  at  the  present  time,  than  that  at 
the  York  Springs.  It  has  the  advantage  over  most  other  wa- 
tering places  of  being  situated  near  a  most  fertile  and  fruit- 
ful part  of  the  country.  A  very  extensive  garden  on  the 
premises  furnishes  an  abundance  of  vegetables  of  the  best 
kind.  The  facility  of  procuring  articles  from  Baltimore,  is 
an  advantage  which  it  possesses  over  Bedford,  Berkley,  and 
mam  other  watering  places  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

There  is  now  an  additional  inducement  for  strangers  to 
visit  this  part  of  the  country.  A  number  of  vineyards  have 
witinn  the  last  few  years,  been  planted  in  the  county  of  York, 
wlttch  are  beginning  to  flourish  and  be  productive.  These 
vineyards  are  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  tvtry  travel- 
ler. More  than  one  hundred  acres  have  been  planted  with 
grapes  in  the  county  of  York,  about  thirty  of  which  have 
come  to  such  maturity  as  to  produce  ten  barrels  of  wine 
to  the  acre;  and  it  is  supposed  that  when  the  vines  are  full 
grown,  they  will  produce  from  twenty  to  thirty  barrels  to 
the  acre.  At  the  vintage  of  1826,  a  little  more  than  one  huo- 
dred  barrels  of  wine  were  made,  and  it  is  expected  that  more 
dian  double  that  quantity  will  be  made  in  182/.  About  twenty 
different  kinds  of  grapes  have  been  planted,  the  most  of  which 
appear  to  flourish  exceedingly  well.  Unfortunately  for  the 
reputation  of  the  wine  made  in  York  county,  the  first  that 
was  made,  and  the  first  and  only  wine  that  has  been  sold,  or 
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ofiered  for  sale,  was  made  by  European  **  vine-growers;" 
whose  only  business  had  been  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  grape. 
The  wine  which  has  been  made  since,  by  persons  who  have 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  business,  is  of  a  supericnr 
kind,  and  wants  but  age  to  make  it  equal  to  the  wines  of 
Europe. 

The  turnpike  road  leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 
passes  through  the  fertile  and  wealthy  counties  of  I«ancaster 
and  York,  and  crosses  the  Baltimore  and  Carlisle  turnpike 
only  seven  miles  from  the  York  Springs.  The  accommoda- 
tions on  this  road  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  on  any 
road  in  Pennsylvania;  and  persons  travelling  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  Bedford  or  Berkley  springs,  may  take  the  York 
springs  in  their  way,  without  any  additional  inconvenience 
or  expense.  M. 

1.  Memoire  aur  la  Vie  et  lea  Oworagea  de  J,  H.  BemartRn  de 
Saint' Pierre,  Par  L.  Aime- Martin,  Accompagn6  des  Let- 
tres,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  49b.  Paris,  1826.  London:  Treuttel& 
Wurtz. 

2,  Correapondance  de  J.  H.  Bernardtn  de  SainuPierre^  pre-- 
cedee  d^un  Supplement  aux  Memoira  de  aa  Vie,  Par  L. 
Aime- Martin.  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1826.  London:  TreutteU 
&  WUrtz. 

From  the  Moathlj  ReTiew. 

The  laborious  object  of  these  four  volumes,  which  are 
published  together,  is  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  ^^  Studies  of  Nature,''  and  of  ^^  Paul  and  Virgi- 
nia." The  whole  work  has  been  composed  and  edited  by  me 
pious  care  of  friendship;  and  M.  Aim6-Martin  is  avowedly 
the  eulogist  and  advocate  of  3emardin  de  Saint- Pierre.  Im- 
partiality in  his  account  of  his  hero  is,  therefore,  neither 
pretended,  nor  to  be  expected;  and,  in  forming  an  estimate 
of  the  personal  character  and  genius  of  Saint-Pierre,  the  cau- 
tious reader  will,  of  course,  judge  him  rather  by  the  recorded 
facts  of  his  life,  and  the  contents  of  his  writings,  than  by  the 
animated  panegyrics  and  the  partial  criticisms  of  his  bio- 
grapher. 

The  single  volume,  containing  the  life  of  Saint-Pierre, 
which  we  have  put  first  at  the  head  of  this  article,  appears 
to  have  been  originally  written  and  published  by  M.  Aim6- 
Martin  about  six  years  ago;  and  it  is  now,  by  the  rather 
whimsical  transposition  from  which  we  have  rescued  it,  con- 
verted into  a  fourth  volume,  to  follow  the  correspondence; 
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and  thus  to  stand  after  the  supplement  which  had  been  writ- 
ten expressly  to  complete  it.   The  fortunes  of  Saint*Pierre 
were  singular;  bis  career  was  adventurous  and  remarkable; 
and  the  story  of  its  vicissitudes  is  sufficiently  chequered  widi 
variety  of  incident.  The  memoir  on  his  life,  therefore,  is  a 
narrative  of  romantic  interest,  as  well  as  of  some  titerary 
curiosity;  and  we  are  surprised  that  this  volume  has  not  al- 
ready been  translated  into  English.  There  is,  indeed,  an  evi« 
dent  disposition  in  the  writer  to  heighten  the  dramatic  effect 
of  every  situation  into  which  his  hero  was  thrown:  his  de*- 
scriptions  are  always  ambitiously  drawn.    His  language  is 
florid,  and  sums  at  poetical  imagery;  and  his  whole  cast  of 
opinion  is  by  far  too  much  overstrained,  and  too  aflFectedly 
sentimental  A  tone  of  exaggeration,  in  short,  prevails  through 
the  whole  memoir,  both,  in  the  relation  of  facts  and  the  ex- 
pression of  feelings;  and  we  should  hesitate  to  pledge  our 
judgment^  either  upon  the  authenticity  or  soundness  of  all 
that  is  advanced  in  it.   But  the  book  is  so  written,  as  abun- 
dantly to  produce  that  sympathy  for  the  personal  fate  of  the 
hero,  which  constitutes  the  lighter  charm  of  all  biography; 
and  the  narrative  of  his  adventures  is,  perhaps,  the  more 
amusing,  by  reason  of  its  having  borrowed  something  of  the 
vivid  colouring  and  imaginative  spirit  of  fiction*   We  are 
convinced,  that  if  the  volume,  with  some  modifications,  were 
clothed  in  an  English  dress,  it  would  possess,  considerable 
attraction  as  a  tale  of  human  Ufe,  and  that  it  would  at  least 
be  read,  as  people  read  the  common  class  of  novels,  for  the 
excitement  to  be  found  in  its  story. 

Whatever  curiosity  or  interest  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
memoir  on  the  life  of  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  the  single 
volume  with  which  it  is  occupied  is  assuredly  the  only  part 
of  M.  Aim6-Martin's  huge  compilation,  that  possesses  any 
particle  of  value.  The  letters  have  no  intrinsic  merit;  and 
their  contents  have  been  robbed  of  all  novelty,  for  they  have 
been  used  or  anticipated  in  the  composition  of  the  memoir. 
They  relate  litde  more  than  the  circumstances  of  the  writer's 
life,  which  his  biographer  has  detailed  with  scrupulous  mi- 
nuteness. They  display  none  of  those  graces  of  style,  and 
beauties  of  description  and  imagery,  for  which  Saint-Pierre's 
works  are  so  remarkable.  Still  less  do  they,  like  his  Studies 
of  Nature,  give  us  a  pleasing  insight  into  the  enthusiastic 
temperament  of  his  mind:  they  are  tor  the  most  part  confined 
to  the  description  of  his  pecuniary  grievances,  and  to  the  in- 
dul^nce  of  the  discontent  provoked  by  the  ill  success  of  his 
affiitfs. 
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The  motive  or  excuse  of  M •  Aiin6-Martiii  for  offering  to 
the  world  these  three  volumes  of  uninteresting  letters;  is  ex-* 
plained  in  a  long  and  tedious  prefatory  discourse,  or  ^Re« 
fution/  as  it  is  entided.  It  appears  that,  since  the  original 
publication  of  Saint-Pierre's  Memoirs,  by  M.  Aim6  Martin^ 
a  writer  named  Durosoir  has  contributed  to  the  **  Biographie 
Universelle,"  an  article  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  the 
character  of  Bemardin  is  studiously  depreciated  and  viliSed. 
Fired  with  violent  and  probably  just  indignation  at  this  at- 
tack upon  the  memory  of  a  revered  friend,  M.  Aim6  here 
undertakes  to  expose  the  malicious  falsehoods  of  his  slan* 
derers;  but  instead  of  simply  republishing  his  first  work,  with 
a  refutation  of  the  article  in  tiie  Biographic^  as  the  most  na« 
tural  course  of  proceeding,  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
print  all  the  letters  of  Saint- Pierre  .which  he  could  succeed 
in  accumulating.  We  can  warmly  sympathise  with  that  lau- 
dable  anxiety  tor  the  fame  of  departed  excellence^  which  it 
is  the  last  duty  of  friendship  to  cherish:  but  we  know  that 
such  zeal  is  too  often  injudicious  and  apt  to  defeat  its  own 
purpose;  and,  in  the  instance  before  us,  we  really  cannot  dis* 
cover  the  service  which  the  publication  of  this  interminable 
correspondence  can  render  to  the  memory  of  Saint-Pierre. 
The  letters  will  never  be  read;  or  if  even  they  should  be,  there 
is  nothing; in  them  to  illustrate,  as  the  partial  biographer 
would  &in  persuade  us,  ^*  the  simplicity  of  the  sage,  and  the 
virtues  of  the  father  of  a  family."  M.  Aim6  would  have  done 
better  to  have  suffered  the  personal  character  of  his  hero  to 
rest  upon  the  memoir  which  he  had  previously  rendered  of 
his  life. 

Ita  that  memoir,  the  biographer  has,  veiy  naturally,  been 
ted  by  affectionate  admiration,  much  to  overrate  the  qualities 
of  his  idol.  He  would  require  us  to  believe  him  an  example 
of  die  most  exalted  genius,  and  to  number  him,  as  a  moralist, 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  humanity.  This  pretension, 
It  is  needless  to  say,  is  only  ridiculous.  As  a  charming  wri- 
ter, of  tender  and  glowing  sentiment,  his  beautiful,  though 
extravagant,  tale  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  will  long  cause  him 
to  be  remembered;  and  his  Etudes  de  la  Nature  offer  higher 
indications  of  originality,  both  in  elegant  fancy  and  philoso- 
phical reflection.  But  the  circumstances  of  his  life  did  not 
develop,  as  the  characteristic  qualities  of  his  mind,  either 
sound  judgment  or  the  capability  of  forming  practicable  views 
of  human  improvement;  and  we  allot  to  him  the  highest  praise 
to  which  either  his  writings  or  his  conduct  can  entitle  him^ 
when  we  distinguish  him  as  an  amiable  enthusiast.  But  such 
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a  sketch  of  his  fortimes,  as  we  can  extract  from  M.  Aim^'s 
memoir,  after  making  a  proper  allowance  for  the  spirit  of 
rhapsody  in  which  it  is  composed,  will  perhaps  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  man  than  whole  pages  of  criticisms  on  his  wri- 
tings. 

Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre  was  bom  at  Havre,  in  Nor- 
mumdy,  of  respectable  parents,  in  the  year  1737.  Even  in 
early  boyhood,  he  showed  the  warmth  of  imagination  and 
love  of  ideal  abstraction,  as  well  as  the  passion  for  contem* 
plating  the  works  of  nature,  which  marked  his  mental  cha- 
racter throughout  life*  The  piety  of  disposition,  which  was 
shown  in  the  bent  of  his  early  tastes,  was  elevated,  says  bis 
biographer,  by  the  perusal  of  various  religious  works  in  his 
&ther's  library;  and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  in  particular,  ex- 
cited him  to  such  a  pitch  of  exaltation,  that,  when  only  nine 
years  old,  he  left  his  father's  house  with  the  notable  purpose 
of  turning  hermit,  and  consecrating  a  solitary  life,  like  the 
anchorites  of  old,  to  the  service  of  God.  He  was  of  course 
brought  back  to  his  home;  and  soon  after  this  childish  ad- 
venture, some  volumes  of  voyages  and  travels  gave  a  new 
current  to  his  ideas.  Robinson  Crusoe  was  put  into  his  hands; 
its  pages  were  eagerly  devoured,  and  its  story  haunted  his 
thoughts  and  his  fancy,  by  day  and  night.  He  identified  him- 
self—as what  boy  of  imagination  does  not?— with  the  hero: 
he  was  transported,  in  delicious  day-dreams,  to  the  desert 
island,  and  lived  himself  through  the  same  adventures,  as  the 
solitary.  He  went  further  in  his  reveries:  he  civilized  the 
savages  around  him;  and  perhaps  to  the  influence  which  that 
delightful  fiction  exercised  upon  his  young  mind,  might  be 
traced  both  the  chime,rical  projects  of  hts  riper  years,  and  the 
peculiar  tone  of  his  later  writings.  ' 

In  this  roiyuintic  temper  of  his  boyhood,  his  passionate  im- 
portunity induced  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  make  a  voyage 
to  Martinique,  with  an  uncle,  who  was  master  of  a  vessel; 
and  the  re&dities  of  a  sailor's  life,  for  a  time,  cooled  his  en- 
thusiasm. On  his  return,  he  was  placed  in  the  Jesuit's  college 
at  Caen,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  successful  ap- 
plication to  study:  but  here  again  he  was  seized  with  another 
fit  of  romance,  and  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  pro- 
fessing himself  a  Jesuit,  that  he  might  embark  as  a  mission- 
ary for  India.  Be tng  weaned  front  this  inclination,  he  entered 
the  university  of  Rouen,  gained  its  highest  mathematical  ho- 
nours, and  was,  in  conseauence,  induced,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
to  become  a  candidate  for  appointment,  first  as  a  civil^  and 
afterwards  as  a  military  engineer. 
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Iq  this  last  capacity  his  public  life  began.  During  the  Se- 
ven Years'  War,  he  served  in  the  engineer  department  with 
the  French  armies  in  Germany,  where  he  deported  himself 
gallantly,  and  was  wounded.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Malta,  with  other  engineers,  to  assist  its  knighthood  in  an 
apprehended  siege  by  .the  Turks;  but  returning,  after  this 
false  alarm,  to  France,  he  found  himself  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment,, and  almost  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  In 
thb  discouraging  state  of  his  own  affairs,  he  began  to  interest 
himself  in  the  general  welfare  of  his  species;  and  about  the 
year  1762,  having  succeeded  in  borrowing  a  small  sum  of 
money,  he  set  off  for  Russia,  with  the  rational  ambition  of 
seeking  permission  from  the  empress  Catherine  to  found  a 
republic  upon  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea!  In  this  mad  expe- 
dition, he  encountered  many  adventures,  and  without  money 
or  letters  of  introduction,  succeeded  wonderfully  in  effecting 
his  journey  to  Petersburgh  and  Moscow.  His  simplicity  of 
character,  his  pleasing  address,  and  many  able  qualities,  seem 
to  have  won  him  friends  wherever  he  appeared:— and  his 
imprudence  or  resdess  zeal,  as  regularly  prevented  him  from 
deriving  lasting  profit  from  his  good  fortune.  The  moral  at- 
mosphere of  Russia  was  any  thing  but  the  climate  for  his 
hopeful  scheme  of  founding  a  republic;  but  Catherine  dis- 
tinguished him  by  her  notice,  and  received  him  into  her 
military  service.  This,  however,  he  soon  quitted  in  disgust^ 
and  was  precipitated,  by  his  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  into  new 
perils.  Escapmg  to  Poland,  he  offered  himself  a  volunteer 
in  the  cause  of  her  independence; — engaged  in  the  civil  war 
which  aided  foreign  oppression,  in  desolating  that  unhappy 
kingdom;— -fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  Polish  princess, 
who  first  encouraged,  and  then  dismissed  him;— and  finally 
returned  to  his  native  land,  bankrupt  in  projects,  and  penny^ 
less  as  he  had  quitted  it,  some  four  years  before. 

Saint- Pierre  was  now  about  thirtv  years  of  age,  and  had 
seen  as  much  of  the  world  as  should  have  sufficed  to  dispel 
his.  Utopian  dreams  of  becoming  the  founder  of  new  states, 
and  dictating  the  universal  happiness  of  his  species.  Yet  he 
was  as  pure  a  visionary  as  ever.  His  patrons,  wearied  by  his 
perpetual  solicitation  of  employment,  at  length  procured  him 
an  appointment  as  engineer  to  the  colony,  which  the  French 
government  were  labouring  to  re-establish  in  Madagascar. 
FuU  of  this  new  enterprise,  he  sold  the  litde  patrimony  to 
which  he  had  now  succeeded  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
expended  the  whole  of  it  in  preparation  for  his  grand  under- 
taking of  civilizing  the  Eastern  world.  Books  on  legislation. 
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policy,  natural  history,  navigation,  mathematics,  scientific  in- 
struments of  various  kinds,  all  were  purchased,  until  he  had 
no  more  to  give.  **  But  while,"  says  his  biographer, "  he  ex- 
hausted his  purse  for  the  wants  of  the  new  colonial  republic, 
and  prepared  to  teach  so  many  nations  to  live  in  abundance, 
he  found  diat  he  was  himself  without  shirts;"  and  even  the 
necessary  linen  for  hib  own  voyage,  was  with  difficulty  pro- 
cured upon  credit.  He  had  scarcely  quitted  the  shores  of 
France,  before  he  found,  to  his  horror,  that  the  chief  of  the 
expedition,  the  governor- elect  of  Madagascar,  was  bent,--^ 
not  upon  the  philanthropic  object  of  civilizing  the  natives  of 
the  island,  but — upon  making  them  the  victims  of  the  slave 
trade.  Quitting  the  expedition  in  disgust  and  indiguation,  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  he  remained  there  in  his  quality  of  mili- 
tary engineer;  and  thus  commenced  his  residence  of  two 
years  in  the  island,  which  he  afterwards  converted  into  the 
scene  of  his  most  popular  tale. 

This  disappointment  of  his  hopeful  scheme  of  civilizing 
Madagascar,  seems  at  length  to  have  calmed  the  activity  of 
Saint-Pierre's  enthusiasm.  He  noW  perceived  that  he  had 
been  all  his  life  the  dupe  of  his  ambition;  and  convinced  of 
the  futility  of  his  sanguine  projects  for  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world,  he  thenceforth  deternnined,  as  he  after- 
wards humorously  confessed,  to  legislate  only  for  imaginary 
nations.  He  was  true  to  his  resolution.  On  his  last  return  to 
his  native  country,  he  withdrew  from  the  busy  world,  and 
traced  in  soKtude  the  plan  of  his  'Utopia.  And  it  is  more 
honourable  to  his  philosophy  that  when,  many  years  after- 
wards, during  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  he  saw  all  minds 
agitated  with  the  speculative  follies  which  had  misled  his  own 
youth  and  manhood,  he  studiously  avoided  mingling  in  the 
political  madness  and  crimes  of  his  age,  either  as  deputy 
of  the  people,  senator,  or  statesman. 

Thus,  throughout  the  last  half  of  his  protracted  life,  Ber- 
nardin  de  Saint-Pierre  appears  to  us  only  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive light  which  the  literary  character  can  present:  passing 
his  days  in  retirement  and  study,  supporting  poverty  and 
prosperity  alike  with  philosophical  serenity,  cultivating  the 
best  affections  of  our  nature,  and,  above  all,  with  incorrupti- 
ble integrity,  disdaining,  in  the  moat  perilous  times,  either  to 
conceal  or  to  modify  his  opinions.  While  he  shunned  public 
life  and  abstained  from  plunging  into  the  vortex  of  the  revo- 
lution, he  was  at  no  pains  to  elude  observation;  and  consi- 
dering the  capriciousness  and  sanguinary  temper  of  the  times, 
and  his  own  unbending  consistency,  it  is  wonderful  how  he 
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escaped  with  existence  through  all  the  Uoody  scenes  of  the 
revolution,  from  the  reign  of  terror  to  the  settlement  of  the 
imperial  despotism. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1 771,  that  he  returned  to  France^ 
and  began  his  career  as  a  man  of  letters.  His  first  publish^ 
work  was  his  well  known  *  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France;' 
and  his  e]q)osure  of  the  iniquities  of  the  slave  trade,  irnme* 
diately  drew  down  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  whole  class 
of  persons  who  were  interested  in  the  commerce  of  the  colo* 
nies.  His  Voyage,  however,  was  univeraaDy  read  and  ad- 
mired; and  the  reputation  of  this  work  introduced  its  author 
into  all  the  literary  circles  of  Paris.  But  in  that  society  he 
appear^  to  have  found  far  more  to  loath  than  to  love;  and  he 
never  mingled  in  its  intrigues  and  cabals.  He  had  suScicnt 
viitue  to  resist  the  advances  of  a  beautiful  woman,  because 
her  husband  was  his  benefactor.  The  lady  proclaimed  her 
own  infamy  for  the  revenge  of  covering  him  with  ridicule; 
and  his  forbearance  from  the  .commission  of  enormous  ingra- 
titude and  treachery,  made  Saint-Pierre  die  laughing-stock 
of  the  Parisian  coteries.  Again,  a  bankrupt  booksieller  loaded 
him  wid)  abuse;  and  because  the  placable  man  of  letters  did 
not  take  die  life  of  the  miserable  offender  on  the  spot,  the 
philosopher  d^Alembert  marvelled  at  his  want  of  spirit,  and 
a  Jaosenist  bishop  proclaimed  with  a  sneer,  that  M.  de  Saint- 
Pierre  had  /'  ame  tres  chrStienne.  Whether  the  luckless  ob« 
server  of  the  commonest  dictates  of  gradtude  subsequently 
contrived  to  rid  himself  of  his  offensive  reputation  for  conti* 
ncnce,  his  biographer  does  not  inform  us;  but  to  recover  the 
respect  of  Parisian  society  for  his  courage,  he  was  compelled 
to  court  two  duels,  and  grievously  to  wound  his  antagonists 
in  both.  But  this  was  the  last  sacrifice  which  Saint- Pierre 
offered  to  the  prejudices  of  the  worthless  society  in  which  he 
moved;  and  the  philosopher,  ever  afterwards,  reproached 
himself  for  having  dreaded  this  violation  of  the  laws  of  God, 
less  than  the  endurance  of  ridicule.  In  the  first  emotions  of 
disgust  at  the  corruption  which  surrounded  him,  and  in  bit- 
ter resentment  at  the  petty  obloquy  with  which  he  had  been 
pursued,  for  venturing  ^  to  keep  a  conscience,'  it  was  natural, 
for  a  mind  so  easily  excited  as  that  of  Saint-Pierre,  to  rush 
into,  the  most  absurd  extremes,  from  universal  benevolence 
of  feeling,  to  misanthropy  and  hatred.  He  secluded  hiniself 
for  some  time  from  all  mixture  with  the  world,  and  deter- 
mined to  commune  only  with  his  own  heart. 

In  the  composition  of  his  **  Etudes  de  la  Nature,"  he  now 
found  a  cure  for  these  morbid  feelings.  This,  his  most  elabo- 
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rate  work,  appeared  in  1784;  and  its  favourable  reception, 
above  his  sanguine  hopes,  recompensed  him  for  all  that  he 
had  suffered.  Four  years  later,  the  publication  of  ^  Paul  and 
Virginia,'  completed  the  measure  of  his  reputation;  and 
thenceforth  he  ranked  in  France  among  the  most  successful 
and  popular  writers  of  his  age.  In  1792,  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  power  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI,  was  to  nominate 
him  the  successor  of  Buffon,  in  the  charge  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  and  Museum  of  Natural  History,  This  office  he  had 
held  but  a  few  months,  when,  in  the  anarchy  of  the  period,  it 
wassuppressed;  and  our  philosopher  gladly  withdrew  to  arural 
retreat  which  he  now  possessed  at  Essone.  Here  he  remained 
during  the  worst  horrors  of  the  revolution,  cultivating  his 
garden  and  farm,  endeavouring  to  abstract  himself  from  the 
dreadful  scenes  which  were  in  daily  agitation,  and  scrupu- 
lously avoiding  the  perusal  of  all  newspapers  and  political 
works,  which  would  have  compelled  him  to  contemplate  the 
progress  of  events.  Just  before  this  epoch,  and  at  the  suffi* 
ciently  mature  age  of  fifty-five,  he  had  married  the  daughter 
of  his  publisher,  a  young  woman,  who  numbered  fewer  years 
than  himself  by  one-half.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
this  marriage,  except  that  it  was  one  of  mutual  affection,  too 
often  embittered  by  pecuniary  distresses.  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  note,  that  Saint-Pierre  gave  the  names  of  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia to  the  only  two  children  which  the  union  produced.  In 
his  sixty-third  year  he  was  left  a  widower;  but  his  engaging 
qualities,  even  in  old  age,  very  soon  obtained  for  him  a  se- 
€(md  youthful  bride  of  amiable  character,  who,  captivated  by 
the  graces  of  his  mind,  was  contented  to  forget  all  disparity 
of  time.  She  performed  the  duties  cf  a  mother  to  his  chil- 
dren with  exemplary  care,  and  solaced  his  declining  years 
with  cheerful  society  and  affectionate  attention. 

From  his  retirement  at  Easgne,  Saint-Pierre  was  reluctant- 
ly dragged  forth  in  1794,  to  a  public  employment,  which, 
though  unsolicited,  he  was  not  permitted  to  refuse;  and  an 
escort  of  gens  d'armes  conducted  him  by  force  to  his  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  in  the  national  Norman  school.  Here, 
in  his  inaugural  discourse,  he  electrified  his  auditors  by  dar- 
ing, after  all  the  frightful  impieties  of  the  revolution,  once 
more  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  the  necessity 
of  religion!  On  the  formation  of  the  institute,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  openly  insulted  by  his  atheistical  colleagues, 
for  maintaining  the  same  obnoxious  doctrines:  by  more  than 
one  of  these  wretched  maniacs  he  was  challenged  to.  the  proof, 
sword  in  hand,  that  there  was  no  God^  and  Cabanis  put  it  to 
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the  vote  that  there  was  no  Supreme  Being,  and  that  the  name 
of  the  Ahnighty  should  be  interdicted  in  their  assembly! 

But  we  turn  with  a  shudder  from  this  picture  of  the  most 
terrific  variety  of  human  madness.  Bernardin  de  Saint- Pierre 
had  already  survived  the  epoch  of  his  extreme  danger.  The 
Buonaparte  family,  who  now  began  to  appear  above  the  po- 
litical horizon,  chanced  to  be  partial  to  his  writings.  Louis 
and  Joseph,  who,  in  all  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  their 
fortune^  have  exhibited  some  estimable  qualities,  eagerly 
sought  the  acquaintanpe  and .  personal  friendship  of  the  au- 
thor of  Paul  and  Virginia.  Louis,  when  a  mere  youth,  had 
been  so  charmed  by  that  tale,  as  to  introduce  himself  to  Saint- 
Pierre  by  a  letter,  which  is  a  curious  memorial  of  enthusiasm; 
and  Joseph,  at  a  later  epoch,  in  mere  admiration  of  his  ge- 
nius, settled  a  pension  on  him,  unshackled  by  any  conditions 
of  patronage:  an  act  worthy  of  record,  as  a  trait  of  generous 
friendship,  alike  honourable  to  the  donor  and  the  object  of 
his  respect.  Napoleon  himself,  too,  both  before  he  was  first 
consul,  and  after  his  elevation  to  absolute  power,  paid  sedu- 
lous and  less  disinterested  court  to  Saint-Pierre;  and  we  have^ 
in  M •  Alms's  Supplement  to  his  Memoirs,  some  curious  par- 
ticulars of  the  intercourse  which,  for  a  time,  subsisted  be- 
tween Bernardin  and  the  young  conqueror  of  Italy.  From 
this  part  of  M.  Aim6's  work  only  shall  we  offer  an  extract. 

^  After  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Louis,  Napoleon,  in  his 
turn,  came  to  vist  M.  de  Saint-Pierre:  but  this  was  not  the 
first  advance  which  the  warrior  had  made  to  the  philosopher. 
In  the  course  of  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  he  had  written  to  him 
a  charming  letter:  ^^  Your  pen  is  a  pencil,"  said  he;  *^  what- 
ever you  paint  is  present  to  our  eyes;^  your  works  delight  and 
console  us;  you  will  be,  at  Paris,  one  of  the  men  whom  I 
shall  see  most  frequently,  and  with  most  pleasure."  The 
flattering  partiality  thus  shown  for  him  by  an  illustrious  cap- 
tain, the  fame  of  his  victories,  the  friendship  of  Louis,  the 
visit  of  Joseph,  had  all  predisposed  Saint- Pierre  in  favour  of 

Buonaparte The  general  had  just  been  elected  by 

the  class  of  sciences  in  the  Institute:  he  spoke  much  of  his 
plans  of  learned  industry  and  retirement;  he  mendoned  his 
wish  to  purchase  a  little  <;ountry-house«  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  and  said  he  should  only  visit  the  capital  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  sittings  of  the  Institute.  M.  de  Saint-Pierre,  in, 
the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  applauded  this  project,  which,  to 
his  feelings  appeared  quite  a  natural  one;  and  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  offer  his  little  place  at  Essone  to  the  conqueror 
of  Italy,  who  only  smiled  with  a  slight  qir  of  embarrassment. 
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and  muttered  a  few  words  about  servants,  equipage,  &c.  M. 
de  Saint- Pierre,  then,  at  once  saw  (hat  this  young  man,  with 
his  straight  hair,  sallow  complexion,  and  severe  deportment, 
was  any  thing  but  a  Cincinnatus;  and  thenceforth  he  put  him- 
self upon  his  guard;  for  he  said,  ^^  This  is  a  man  of  ambidon; 
he  flatters  me  only  to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  my  will;" 
and  this  reflection  redoubled  his  reserve.  Buonaparte,  how- 
ever, prolonged  his  visit,  and  ended  by  pressing  Saint-Pierre 
to  dine  with  him.  The  latter  excused  himself,  on  account  of 
the  illness  of  his  wife.  "  It  is  only  a  friendly  party,"  said 
Buonaparte;  ^'  we  shall  have  Ducis,  Collin  d^Harleville,  Le- 
mercier,  Arnault,  &c.  Saint- Pierre  persisted  in  his  refusal, 
and  the  general  gave  another  turn  to  the  conversation,  spoke 
of  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  the  delay  of  payments,  and 
bluntly  asked  him  whether  he  suffered  any  inconvenience 
from  these  matters.   He  then  rose,  and  took  his  leave. 

^  Two  days  afterwards,  Buonaparte  called  again:  he  was 
received  by  Madame  de  Saint- Pierre;  she  alone  was  at  home. 
*^  See,"  said  he,  placing  a  purse  of  money  on  the  mantle-piece, 
'*here  is  a  little  sum  which  I  have  just  succeeded  in  touch- 
ing for  you  at  the  Institute.  Having  obtained  the  minister's 
order,  I  was  resolved  to  get  it  executed  myself:  in  future  we 
shall  have  no  more  delays.  Then,"  he  added,  on  taking  his 
leave, "  M.  de  Saint-Prerre  can  sign  the  entry  for  the  amount 
at  the  next  sitting." 

*  Touched  by  the  kindness  of  this  conduct,  Saint*Pierre 
thought  he  should  take  the  occasion  to  offer  the  general  a 
copy  of  his  Studies  of  Nature;  and  on  the  morrow  he  called 
at  his  hotel.  Buonaparte  then  lived  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire: 
the  porter  seeing  M.  de  Saint- Pierre  pass  with  a  packet  of 
books,  told  him  it  was  forbidden  to  offer  the  general  any  pre- 
sent, and  showed  him  some  magnificent  vases  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  were  displayed  in  his  Lodge.  These  were  pre- 
sents from  the  contractors  of  the  army;  and  the  general  had 
not  suffered  them  even  to  be  br>Qught  into  his  anti-chamber. 
M.  de  Saint-Pierre,  however,  persisted;  and  the  porter,  fore- 
telling that  he  would  have  the  same  fate  as  the  contractors, 
suffered  him  to  pass.  The  general^s  anti-chamber  was  full  of 
strangers  of  distinction,  among  whom  were  a  diplomatic  bo- 
dy: M.  dc  Saint-Pierre  passed  through  the  crowd,  gave  his 
name,  and  was  admitted.  Buonaparte  received  his  thanks 
with  modesty,  and  his  book  with  the  best  grace,  in  the  world. 
*'  See,"  said  he,  drawing  from  his  shelves  a  copy  of  the  samp 
work,  which  bore  the  marks  of  having  been  very  much  used, 

in  what  good  time  your  present  comes:  really  this  is  a  happy 
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day  for  me!"  He  pronounced  these  words  with  the  most 
amiable  manner;  and,  showing  some  medals  which  had  just 
been  struck,  of  his  Italian  campaigns,  he  offered  one  of  them 
to  Saint- Pierre,  and  begged  him  to  keep  it  as  a  memorial  of 
his  first  visit.  M.  de  Saint-Pierre  would  then  have  with- 
drawn:  Buonaparte  detained  him.  ^  But,*'  said  the  other, 
"  there  are  strangers  waiting  to  see  you.*'  "  Well,"  replied 
Buonaparte,  in  a  rude  tone,  ^^  let  them  wait:  it  is  their  voca- 
tion;" adding,  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  ^^  They  are  some 
of  the  worthless  agents  of  that  modern  system  of  politics, 
which  teaches  only  how  to  deceive,  to  lie,  and  to  plot,  with- 
out ever  arriving  at  an  object."  As  he  thus  spoke,  his  hand 
was  mechanically  pointing  to  a  little  cannon  which  stood  upon 
the  table.  ^^  General,"  said  Saint- Pierre,  putting  his  finger  on 
the  gun,  ^*  here  is  a  plaything,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  hero, 
settles  more  matters  in  a  day  than  all  the  courts  of  Europe 
in  ten  years."  Buonaparte  raised  a  pale  and  thoughtful  coun- 
tenance, but  a  smile  was  upon  his  mouth,  and  his  look  was. 
penetrating.  He  fixed  it  upon  Saint  Pierre,  as  though  he 
would  pierce  his  inmost  thoughts,  and  finding  his  gaze  en- 
countered by  that  of  a  man  who  could  also  read  the  secret 
of  hearts,  he  turned  away  bis  eyes,  and  the  smile  vanished. 
In  the  exchange  of  this  single  glance,  the  man  of  ambition 
and  the  philosopher  had  tead  each  other,  and  discovered 
they  were  not  made  for  congeniality. 

^  A  short  time  afterwards,  Saint-Pierre  went  to  dine  with 
Buonaparte  on  the  renewal  of  his  invitation.  Every  thing  was 
then  modest,  and  without  pretension,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  man  who  was,  soon,  to  subjugate  Europe,  and  inhabit  the 
palaces  of  monarchs;  His  table  was  frugal;  but  a  woman,  full 
of  graceful  charms,  did  its  honours;  and  he  was  himself  anx- 
ious to  please.  He  had  eulogies  for  all  the  varieties  of  talent 
which  were  assembled  at  his  board,  and  every  compliment 
was  heightened  by  some  appropriate  reflection.'-— Tome  i, 
pp.  123-129. 

After  interesting  his  party  in  some  lively  anecdotes  of  his 
Italian  campaigns, 

' Buonaparte  spoke  of  his  taste  for  retirement, 

of  his  intention  to  live  in  the  country;  and  then,  all  at  once, 
becoming  animated  against  the  journalists  who  accused  him 
of  ambition,  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  at  their  servility 
and  their  falsehoods,  recalled  several  stinging  instances  of 
the  satire  which  they  had  directed  against  the  writings  and 
persons  of  all  the  individuals  who  were  listening  to  him,  and 
ended  by  proposing  that  all  his  friends  should  unite  with  him 
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in  establishing  a  jomnal  which  should  be  consecrated  to  truth, 
and  might  give  a  direction  to  the  public  opinion.  The  address 
of  the  hero  did  not  succeed;  and  whether  the  proposal  alarm- 
ed the  indolence  of  his  auditors,  or  provoked  suspicion  of  his 
projects,  some  of  them  excused  themselves,  by  alleging  the 
contempt  which  such  miserable  antagonists  should  inspire; 
and  others  by  quoting  the  example  of  Boileau,  that  criticism, 
however  unjust,  serves  only  to  double  the  powers  of  genius. 
But  an  unexpected  si|Uy  decided  the  question.  ^  General," 
said  a  poet  of  sonorous  voice,  and  imposing  stature,  ^  you 
wish  OS  to  assume  a  power  which  tolerates  no  master:  ir  we 
were  to  turn  joumahsts,  you  would  dread  us,  you  would 
,crush  us!"  If  the  event  may  guide  our  judgment,  this  fore- 
sight could  not  be  displeasing  to  Buonaparte:  it  taught  him, 
at  least,  the  extent  of  the  danger  which  he  was  courting. .  •  •  • 
He  became  lost  in  thought,  absent,  and  took  no  fur^er  part 
in  the  conversation;  and  his  guests  understood  that  it  was 
time  to  withdraw.'-— Tome  i^  pp.  131-133. 

This  friendly  intercourse  with  Buonaparte  was  suspended 
by  the  failure  of  Saint- Pierre  to  appear  at  the  Thuilleries 
after  Napoleon  became  First  Consul,  and  still  more  by  his 
rejection  of  a  solicitation,  on  the  part  of  the  conqueror,  that 
he  would  become  the  historian  of  his  campaigns  in  Italy. 
Sunt-Pierre  excused  himself,  with  the  remark,  that  he  had 
studied  only  the  laws  of  nature,  and  was  ignorant  of  those  of 
politics  and  war;  and  Napoleon  then,  for  some  time,  descend- 
ed to  show  his  resentment  against  him  by  bitter  sarcasms  and 
paltry  persecutions  in  the  Institute;  but  he  never  seriously 
carried  his  hostility  farther,  and  Bernardin  passed  his  de- 
clining years  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  independence, 
for  which  he  was  principaQy  indebted  to  the  friendship  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte.  He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  benefactor's  ephemeral  dream  of  royalty;  but 
peacefully  closed  his  life  in  January,  1814,  and  at  the  great 
age  of  seventy-seven  years,  with  the  tranquillity  of  a  true 
philosopher,  and  the  piety  of  a  sincere  christian. 
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4  Tale  of  the  Past  Season* 
(From  Blackwood's  Magazine.) 

The  evening  of  Thursday,  the  15th  of  February,  18^7, 
w^sone  of  the  most  delightful  I  ever  remember  to  have  spent. 
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I  was  alone;  my  heart  beat  lightly;  my  pulse  was  quickened 
by  the  exercise  of  the  morning;  my  blood  flowed  freely 
through  my  veins,  as  meeting  wiUi  no  checks  or  impediments 
to  its  current,  and  my  spirits  were  elated  by  a  multitude  of 
happy  remembrances  and  of  brilliant  hopes.  My  apartments 
looked  delightfully  comfortable,  and  what  signified  to  me  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  without.  The  rain  was  pattering 
upon  the  sky  light  of  the  stair  case;  the  sharp  east  wind  was 
moaning  angrily  in  the  chimney;  but  as  my  eye  glanced  from 
the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  fire  to  the  ample  folds  of  my  closed 
window  curtains — as  the  hearth  rug  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  my  foot,  while  beating  time  to  my  own  music^  I  sung,  in 
rather  a  louder  tone  than  usual,  my  favourite  air  of  ^  Judy 
(yFlannegan^'^xYk^  whisding  of  the  wind,  and  the  pattering 
of  the  rain,  only  served  to  enhance  in  my  estimation  the  com- 
forts of  my  home,  and  inspire  a  livelier  sense  of  the  good 
fortune  which  had  delivered  me  from  any  evening  engage- 
ments. It  may  be  questioned  whether  there  are  anv  hours 
in  this  life,  of  such  unmixed  enjoyment  as  the  few,  the  very 
few,  which  a  young  bachelor  is  allowed  to  rescue  from  the 
pressing  invitations  of  those  dear  friends  who  want  another 
talking  man  at  the  dinner  table,  or  from  those  many  and 
wilily-devised  engagements  which  are  woven  round  him  by 
the  hands  of  inevitable  mothers,  and  preserve  entirely  to  him- 
self. Talk  of  the  pleasure  of  repose!  What  repose  can  pos* 
sibly  be  so  sweet,  as  that  which  is  enjoyed  on  a  disengaged 
day  during  the  laborious  dissipations  of  a  London  lifef— 
Tidk  of  the  delights  of  solitude!  Spirit  of  Zimmerman! 
"What  a  solitude  is  the  imagination  capable  of  conceiving  so 
entirely  delightful  as  that  which  a  young  unmarried  man 
possesses  in  his  quiet  lodging,  with  his  easy  chair  and  his 
dressing  gown,  his  beefsteak  and  his  whiskey  and  water,  his 
nap  over  an  old  poem  or  a  new  novel,  and  the  intervening 
despatch  of  a  world  of  little  neglected  matters,  which,  from  ' 
time  to  time,  occur  to  recollection  between  the  break  of  the 
stanzas  or  the  incidents  of  the  story?  Men—married  men- 
may  expatiate,  if  they  wiU,  in  good  polished  sentences,  on  the 
delights  of  their  firesides,  and  the  gay  cheerfulness  of  their 
family  circles,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  we,  in  our 
state  of  single  blessedness,  possess  not  only  all  the  sweets  of 
our  condition,  but  derive  more  solid  advantages  from  matri- 
mony itself,  than  any  of  these  solemn  eulogists  of  their  own 
happiness  can  dare  to  pretend  to  derive  from  it.  We  have 
their  dinners  without  the  expense  of  them;  We  have  their 
parties,  without  the  fatigue  of  those  interminable  domestic 
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dtscuflsiona  which  are  inseparable  from  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements, we  ^hare  the  gay  and  joyous  summer  of  their 
homea^  when  they  are  illuminated  K>r  company,  and  escape 
the  intervening  winter' of  darkness  and  economy;  we  are 
welcomed  with  all  the  plate,  the  glittering  dinner  service,  and 
the  wine,  that  is  produced,  on  rare  occasions,  from  recondite 
binns,  and  are  most  mercifully  delivered  from  the  infliction 
of  the  ordinary  Wedgwood  dishes,  and  the  familiar  port  and 
sherry;  we  are  presented  to  the  lady  when  her  smiles  never 
fail  to  radiate,  and  are  made  acquainted  with  the  children 
when  adorned  with  their  smooth  hair  and  shining  faces,  in 
their  embroidered  frocks  and  their  gentlest  behaviour;  and, 
having  participated  in. the  sunny  calm,  the  halcyon  hours  of 
the  establitdiment,  we  depart  before  the  unreal  and  transitory 
delusion  is  dispersed,  and  leave  the  husband  to  contemplate 
the  less  brilliant  changes  of  the  lady's  countenance  and  tern- 
pdr,  and  to  maintain  a  single  combat  against  the  boisterous 
perversities  of  her  offspring.  It  is  certainly  a  most  desirable 
thing,  that  all  those  persons  who  are  blest  with  large  houses 
and  good  cooks,  should  marry;  for  I  do  not  understand  how 
they  can  otherwise  hope  to  achieve  any  very  good  balls,  or 
even  any  tolerable  dinners.    If  houses  are  to  be  opened  with 
effect,  there  must  be  a  mistress;  and  it  is  therefore  absolutely 
incumbent  on  all  j)ublic  spirited  persons  who  have  the  read 
good  of  society  at  heart,  to  provide  their  establishment  with 
80  essential  a  member.     But  marriage  is  an  act  of  generous 
self  devotion  for  the  benefit  of  the  circle  among  whom  we 
'move,— ^  sacrifice  of  personal  advantage  made  to  attain  the 
power  of  being  gracefully  hospitable  to  our  friends;  for  it  is 
establbhed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  we  single  persons  enjoy  the 
xream  and  quintessence  of  matrimonial  felicity,  and  that  wives 
and  husbands  possess  a  painful  monopoly  of  its  tumults  and 
its  distractions,  its  anxieties  and  its  restraints. — Then  .again 
with  regard  to  home:— I  don't  believe  that  any  individual  in 
existence  knows  what  a  really  comfortable  home  is— -the  quiet 
«— the  consideration— the  uninterruptibility — the  easy  chair 
drawn  parallel  with  the  (ire  place-^the  undisputed  right  of 
sitting  with  a  foot  on  either  nob — the  lamp  arranged  to  suit 
the  level  of  his  own  eye— the  careless  Luxury  resulting  from 
an  exclusive  appropriaition  of  all  the  convenience  of  an  apart* 
ment— No  man  can  be  really  chez  #01—^  can  be  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  the  accommodation  afforded  by  his  own  house, 
and  fire- side,  and  furniture;  and  presume  to  exercise  the  right 
of  a  master  over  them,  unless  he  be  independent  of  the,  fetters 
of  wedlock. 
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In  the  other  case,  if  he  attempt  to  put  himself  at  his  ease^ 
his  coDscience  upbraids  him  of  selfishness:  he  can't  draw  a 
footstool  near  him,  without  feeling  his  sensibility  disturbed 
by  the  apprehension  of  interfering  with  the  comforts  of  an- 
other. No  man,  I  repeat  it,  can  be  in  the  entire  enjoyment 
of  life,  unless  he  be  a  young,  unmarried  man,  with  an  attach- 
ed elderly  valet  to  wait  upon  him.  I  am  so  thoroughly  per- 
suaded of  this  fact,  that  nothing  on  earth  but  my  love  for 
you,  Maria,  could  persuade  me  to  relinquish  **  my  unhomed^ 
free  condition.^^  Nothing  but  my  adoration  of  such  a  union 
of  various  beauties,  and  almost  incongruous  mental  accom- 
plishments, could  have  induced  me  to  abandon  my  present 
state  of  luxurious  independence;  but,  under  my  peculiar  and 
most  favoured  circumstances,  I  only  pass  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  degree  of  happiness.  True,  the  idle,  the  downy,  the 
somewhat  ignominious  gratifications  of  celibacy  ate  sacrificed; 
but  they  are  exchanged  for  the  pure  and  dignified  enjoyment 
of  labouring  to  secure  an  angel's  happiness,  beneath  the 
cheering  influence  of  her  exhilarating  smiles. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  hastily  passed  along  my 
mind,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the  15th  of  February, 
1837,  as  I  sat  with  a  volume  of  the  Tor-Hill  in  my  hand,  in 
the  back  drawing  room  of  my  lodgings  in  Conduit  street.  It 
was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  My  dinner  was  just 
removed.  It  had  left  me  with  that  gay  complacency  of  dis- 
position, and  irrepressible  propensity  to  elocution,  which  re- 
sult from  a  satisfied  appetite,  and  an  undisturbed  digestion. 
My  sense  of  contentment  became  more  and  more  vigorous 
and  confirmed,  as  I  cast  my  eye  around  my  apartment,  and 
contemplated  my  well- filled  book  case,  and  the  many  articles 
of  convenience  with  which  I  had  contrived  to  accommodate 
my  nest;  tiU,  at  length,  the  emotions  of  satisfaction  became 
too  strong  to  be  restrained  within  the  bonds  of  silence,  and 
announced  themselves  in  the  following  solUoquy:<— 

"  What  capital  coals  these  arc!— There's  nothing  in  the 
world  so  cheering — so  enlivening — as  a  good,  hot,  blazing 
sea  coal  fire."— I  broke  a  large  lump  into  fragments  with  the 
poker,  as  I  spoke. — ^*>  It's  aU  mighty{fine,"  I  continued,  •*  for 
us  travellers  to  harangue  the  ignorant  on  the  beauty  of  foreign 
cities,  on  their  buildings  without  dust,  and  their  skies  with- 
out a  cloud;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  like  to  see  a  dark,  thick, 
heavy  atmosphere,  hanging  over  a  town.  It  forewarns  the 
traveller  of  his  approach  to  the  habitations,  the  business,  and 
the  comforts  of  his  civilized  fellow  creatures.  It  gives  an 
air  of  grandeur,  and  importance,  and  mystery,  to  the  scene: 
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It  conciliates  our  respect:  We  know  that  there  must  be  some 
fire  where  there  is  so  much  smother;  while,  in  those  bright, 
shining,  smokeless  cities,  whenever  the  sun  shines  upon  them, 
one^s  eyes  are  put  out  by  the  glare  of  their  white  walls;  and 
when  it  doer  not  shine!-^why,  in  the  winter,  there's  no  re- 
source left  for  a.  man  but  hopeless  and  shivering  resignation, 
with  their  wide,  windy  chimneys,  and  their  damp,  crackling, 
hissing,  sputtering,  tantalizing  faggots.^'  I  confirmed  my  ar-> 
gument  in  favour  of  our  metropolitan  obscurity  by  another 
stroke  of  the  poker  against  the  largest  fragment  of  the  broken 
coal;  and  then,  letting  fidl  my  weapon,  and  turning  my  back 
tb  the  fire,  I  exclaimed,  ^^  Certainly — there's  no  kind  of  fur- 
niture like  books: — nothing  else  can  ajford  one  an  equal  air 
of  comfort  and  habitability.  Such  a  resource  too! — A  man 
never  feels  alone  in  a  library.  He  lives  surrounded  by  com* 
panions,  who  stand  ever  obedient  to  his  call,  coinciding  with 
every  caprice  of  temper,  and  harmonizing  with  every  turn 
and  disposition  of  the  mind.  Yes,  I  love  m^  books:  they 
are  my  friends*-my  counsellors— my  companions.  Yes,  I 
have  a  real  personal  attachment,  a  very  tender  regard  for  my 
books." 

I  thrust  my  hands  into  the  pockety  of  my  dressing  gown^ 
which,  by  the  by,  is  far  the  handsomest  piece  of  old  brocade 
I  have  ever  seen-«a  large  running  pattern  of  gold  holly *hocks, 
frith  silver  stalks  and  leaves,  upon  a  rich  deep  Pompadour 
coloured  groui^d— -and  walking  slowly  backwards  and  for- 
wards  in  my  ^oom,  I  continued,  ^^  There  never  was,  there 
never  can  have  been,  so  happy  a  fellow  as  myself!  What  on 
eardi  have  I  t<r  wish  for  more?  Maria  adores  me — I  adore 
Maria.  To  bie  sure,  she's  detained  at  Brighton;  but  I  hear 
from  her  regularly  every  morning  by  the  post,  and  we  are  to 
be  united  for  lifer  in  a  fortnight.  Who  was  .ever  so  blest  in 
his  love?  Then  again,  John  Fraser,  my  old  schoolfellow!  I 
don't  believe  there's  any  thing  in  the  world  he  would  not  do 
for  me,  I'm  sure  there's  no  living  thing  that  he  loves  so 
much  as  myself,  except  perhaps  his  old  uncle  Sitnon  and  his 
black  mare.' 

I  had  by  this  time  retuhied  to  the  fire-place,  and,  reseating 
myself,  began  to  apostrophize  my  magnificent  black  New- 
foundland, who,  having  partaken  of  my  dinner,  was  follow^ 
mg  the  advice  and  example  of  Abernethy,  and  sleeping  on 
the  rug  as  it  digested:  *•  And  you,  too,  my  old  Neptune,  an't 
you  the  best  and  handsomest  dog  in  the  universe?* 

Neptune  finding  himself  addressed,  awoke  leisurely  from 
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his  slumbers,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  mine  with  an  affirmative 
expression. 

^  Ay,  to  be  sure  you  are — and  a  capital  swimmer  too?' 

Neptune  raised  his  head  from  the  rug,  and  beat  the  ground 
with  his  tail,  first  to  the  right  hand  and  then  to  the  left. 

*  And  is  he  not  a  fine  faithful  fellow?     And  does  he  not 
love  his  masterr 

Neptune  rubbed  his  head  against  my  hand,  and  concluded 
the  conversation  by  sinking  into  repose. 

'  That  dog's  a  philosopher,'  I  said:  ^  He  never  says  a  word 
more  than  is  necessary: — Then,  again,  not  only  blest  in  love 
and  friendship,  and  my  dog;  but  what  luck  it  was  to  sell,  and 
in  these  times  too,  that  old,  lumbering  house  of  my  father's, 
with  its  bleak,  bare,  hilly  acres  of  chalk  and  stone,  for  eighty 
thousand  pounds,  and  to  have  the  money  paid  down,  on  the 
very  day  the  bargain  was  concluded.  By  the  by,  though,  I 
had  forgot: — I  may  as  well  write  to  Messrs.  Drax  and  Dray« 
ton  about  that  money,  and  order  them- to  pay  it  immediately 
in  to  Coutt's— mighty  honest  people,  and  all  that:  but  faith 
no  solicitors  should  be  trusted  or  tempted  too  far.  It's  a 
foolish  way,  at  any  time,  to  leave  money  in  other  people's 
hands — in  any  body's  hands— >and  I'll  write  about  it  at  once.' 

As  I  said,  so  I  did»  I  wrote  my  commands  to  Messrs. 
Drax  and  Drayton,  to  pay  my  eighty  thousand  pounds  into 
Coutt's;  and  after  desiring  that  my  note  might  be  forwarded 
to  them,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  I  took  my  candle, 
and  accompanied  by  Neptune,  who  always  keeps  watch  by 
night  by  my  chamber  door,  proceeded  to  bed,  as  the  watch- 
man was  calling  past  twelve  o'clock,  beneath  my  window. 

It  is  indisptitably  very  beneficial  for  a  man  to  go  to  bed 
thus  early;  it  secures  him  such  pleasant  dreams.— The  visions 
that  filled  my  imagination  during  sleep,  were  not  of  a  less 
animated  nature  than  those  of  my  waking  lucubrations.  I 
dreamt  that  it  was  daybreak  on  my  wedding  morning;  that  I 
was  drest  in  white  satin  and  silver  lace,  to  go  and  be  married; 
that  Maria,  seated  in  a  richly  painted  and  gilt  sedan  chair, 
was  conveyed  to  the  church  by  the  parson  and  clerk,  who 
wore  white  favours  in  th^ir  wigs,  and  large  nosegays  in  the 
breast  of  their  canonicals;  that  hands  were  joined  by  Hymen 
in  person,  who  shook  his  torch  over  our  heads  at  the  altar, 
and  danced  a  Pas  dt  deux  with  the  bride  down  the  middle  of 
Regent  street,  as  we  returned  in  procession  from  St.  James's; 
that  I  walked  by  the  side  of  Neptune,  who  was  in  some  un- 
accountable manner,  identified  with  my  friend  John  Fraaer, 
and  acted  as  father  of  the  bride,  and  alarn^ed  me  in  the  midst 
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of  the  ceremony  by  whispering  in  my  eai^  that  he  had  for- 
gotten to  order  any  breakfa&t  for  the  party;  that  on  returning 
to  my  house,  which  appeared  to  be  the  pavilion  at  Brighton, 
I  found  a  quantity  of  money  bags,  full  of  sovereigns,  each 
marked  80,000/.  ranged  in  rows  on  a  marble  table;  that  I  was 
beginning  to  empty  them  at  the  feet  of  the  bride  with  an  ap- 
propriate compliment— *when  my  dream  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  hasty  entrance  of  my  valet,  who  stood  pale  and 
trembling  by  my  bed-side  and  informed  me,  with  an  agitated 
voice,  that  he  bad  carried  my  note,  as  ordered,  to  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Drax  and  Drayton,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
and  had  seen  Mr.  Draz;  but  that  Mr.  Drayton  had  decamped 
during  the  night,  taking  away  with  him  my  8O,000A  and 
500i.  of  his  partner's! 

I  was  horror-struck!— >I  was  ruined! — What  was  to  be 
done?  The  clock  had  not  yet  struck  ten,  but  early  as  it  was, 
I  was  determined  to  rise  immediately,  and  see  Drax  myself 
upon  the  subjeet.  In  an  instant— in  less  than  an  hour—- 1  was 
dressed,  and  on  my  way  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  Twenty  minutes 
afjter,  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Drax. 

He  appeared  before  me,  among  the  last  of  the  pig-tails, 
with  his  powdered  head,  his  smooth  black  silk  stockings,  and 
his  polished  shoes,  the  very  same  immutable  Mr.  Drax  whom 
I  had  remembered  as  a  quiz  from  the  earliest  days  of  my 
childhood.  There  he  stood,  in  the  same  attitude,  in  the.same 
dress,  the  same  man  of- respectability,  calculation,  and  ar- 
rangement, that  my  father  had  always  represented  to  me  as 
the  model  of  an  attorney,  but  with  a  look  of  bewildered  pale- 
ness,, as  placed  suddenly  in  a  situation  where  bis  respecta- 
bility became  doubtful,  his  calculations  defeated,  all  his  ar- 
rangements discomposed. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Luttrell!"  he  exclaimed,  ^  I  beg  pardon,  Mr. 
Lionel  Luttrell;  youVe  received- intimation,  then,  of  this 
most  extraordinary  occurrence;— what  will  the  world  think?-— 
what  wiU  they  say? — The  house  of  Drax  and  DraytonS— 
Such  a  long  established,  such  a  respectable  house! — and  one 
of  the  partners — Mr;  Drayton,  I  mean-^to  abscond!' 

'  Ay,  Mr.  Drax,  but  think  of  my  eighty  thousand  pounds!' 

*  Sir,  when  they  told  me  that  Mr.  Drayton  was  gone,  I 
could  not  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  it  seemed  a  circumstance 
that  no  evidence  could  establish.  Sir,  he  always  opened  that 
door,  precisely  at  ten  o'clock  every  day,  Sundays  excepted, 
for  thefee  last  five-and-twenty  years;  and  I  felt  satisfied  that 
when  fen  o'clock  came,  he  wot4d  certainly  arrive.' 
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^  Very  pr6b^|>Iy;.8ir;  but  your  expectations  were  deceivedi 
and  what  am  I  to  do,  to  recover  my  money?^ 

*  If  you'll  believe  me,  as  a  man  of  business,  Mr.  Lionell 
Luttrell,  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  give  him  up  as  lost, 
till  the  Lincoln's  Inn  clock  had  struck  the  quarter——' 

^  But,  Mr^  Draz,  my  eighty  thousand  pounds! — if  they  are 
not  regained,  I'm  ruined  for  ever.' 

*  Went  away,  sir,  without  leaving  the  slightest  instruction 
where  he  niight  be  met  with,  or  where  his  letters  might  be 
sent  after  him!— A  most  extraordinary  proceeding!' 

*  Youll  drive  me  mad,  Mr.  Drax.  Let  me  implore  you  to 
inform  me  what's  to  be  done  about  my  money^' 

*Your  money,  Mr.  Lionel  Luttrel) — here  has  the  same 
party  taken  offSOOL  of  the  common  property  of  the  house,-— 
an  the  loose  cash  we  had  in  the  banker's  hands— drew  a  draft 
for  the  whole  amount,  appropriated  it  to  himself,  and  never 
took  the  ordinary  measure  of  leaving  me  ^  memorandum  of 
the  transactionl-^Why,  sir,  I  might  have  drawn  a  bill  this 
moraing^many  things  less  improbable  occur— and  might 
have  had  my  draught  refused  acceptance!' 

*.  Oh,  Mr.  Draz,  this  torture  will  be  the  death  of  me — 
Sir,— sir,— I'm  ruined,  and  I'm  going  to  be  married!' 

*  A  most  unfortunate  event.  Bnu  Mr.  Luttrell,  you  gay 
young  men  of  fashion  at  the  west  end,  cannot  possibly  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  a  partner  and  a  man  of  business  '      ' 

*  Your's!  Oh,  sir,  my  eighty  thousand  pounds;— my  whole 
fortune!~-Think  what  my  condition  is.' 

^  Here  am  I  left  entirely  alone,  unsupported,  in  the  yery 
middle  of  term  time,  an^  with  sucIk  an  accumulation  of  busi- 
ness on  my  hands,  as  it  is  quite  perplexing  to  think  of.  Why, 
Mr.  Lionel,  there's  more  to  be  got  through  than  any  two 
ordinary  men  could  accomplish,  and  how  is  it  possible  that  I 
should  work  tay  way  through  it  by  myself.  So  inconsiderate 
of  Mr.  Drayton!' 

Tortured  beyond  bearing;  incapable  of  listening  any  longer 
to  the  lamentations  of  Mr.  Drax,  and  perceiving  that  he  was 
too  much  engrossed  by  the  perplexities  of  his  own  affairs,  to 
yield  any  attention  to  my  distresses,  I  seized  my  hat,  and 
nastily  departed,  to  seek  elsewhere '  for  the  advice  and  con- 
solation I  required. 

*  I'll  go  to  John  Fraser,'  I  exclaimed,  *  he's  always  sensible^ 
always  ri^ht,  always  kind.  He'll  feel  for  me,  at  all  events: 
He'll  suggest  what  steps  are  best  to  be  taken  in  this  most 
painful  emergency.' 

Upon  this  determinadon  I  immediately  proceeded  to  act, 
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and  hastened  towards  Regent-st.  witfi  the  rapidity  of  one 
who  feela  impatient  of  every  second  that  elapses  between  the 
conception  and  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  As  I  was  press- 
ing forward  on  my  hurried  way,  my  thoughts  absorbed  in 
the  anxiety  of  the  moment,  and  my  sight  dazzled  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  my  movements,  and  the  confused  succession  of  the 
passing  objects,  I  was  checked  in  my  course  by  Edward 
Burrell — the  Pet  of  the  Dandies — ^  Stop,  Lionel,  my  dear 
fellow,  stop. — I  want  to  congratulate  you.' 

*  Congratulate  me!— Upon  what?' 

*  On  your  appointment:  Inspecting  Postman  for  die  district 
of  St.  Ann's  Soho;— Of  course  you  re  he-~none  but  person* 
ages  of  such  elevated  stations  could  be  justified  in  using  such 
velocity  of  movement,  and  in  running  over  so  many  innocent 
foot  passengejTs.' 

'  Nonsense! — Don't  stop  me!  I've  just  heard  of  the  great- 
est imaginable  misfortune.  Drayton,  my  attorney,  has  de-^ 
camped.  Heaven  only  knoWs^to  what  country^and  carried  olF 
the  whole  of  my  fortune^' 

*  Oh!  indeed!  So  you're  one  upon  the  innumerable  list  of 
bankrupts!  A  fjiilure!  a  completed  failure! — Don't  be  angry, 
Lionel;  I  always  said  you  were  rather  a  failure:  And  so  now 
the  attorney  man — what's  his  name?— has  absconded  and 
ruined  you  for  life  by  his  successful  speculation  in  hops.' 

The  Pet  of  the  Dandies  walked  off,  laughing  as  immode- 
rately as  a  professed  Exclusive  ever  dares  to  laugh.  It  had 
made  what  it  believed  to  be  a  pun:— <-That  is,  I  suppose,  I 
dare  say  the  sentence  is  capable  of  some  quibbling  interpre- 
tation. The  words  are  unintelligible  unless  they  contain  a 
nun.  Whenever  I  hear  one  man  talk  nonsense,  and  find  others 
laugh,  I  invariably  conclude  that  he  i^  punning;  and  if  the 
last  parting  words  of  Edward  Burrell  really  do  exhibit  a  spe- 
cimen of  tnis  vulgar  kind  of  .solecism,  the  puppy  was  more 
than  indemnified  for  the  distresses  of  his  friend,  as  any  pun- 
ster would  necessarily  be,  by  the  opportunity  of  hitching  a 
joke  upon  them — *  It  will  not  be  so  with  you,  John  Fraserl' 
I  muttered  to  myself,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  tapt  at  the  door 
of  his  lodgings  in  Regent  street. 

They  detained  me  an  age  in  the  street!— I  rapt  and  rapt 
again,  and  then  I  rang,  and  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  a  stupid- 
looking,  yellow  haired,  steamy  maid  st^rvant;  in  a  dirty  lace 
cap,  issued  from  the  scullery,  wrapping  her  crimson  arms  in 
her  check  apron,  to  answer  the  summons. 

*  Is  Mr.  Fraser  at  home2'  I  demanded  in  a  voice  of  some- 
what angry  impatience. 
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^  Mr.  Fraser  at  home?' — No,  sir,  he  an't.' 

*  Where's  he  gone  to?' 

*  Where's  he  gone  to?'  rejoined  the  girl,  in  a  low  drawling 
voice— ^  I'm  sure  sir,  I  can't  tell,  not  I.' 

*  Is  his  servant  in  the  way?' 

*  Is  his  servant  in  the  way?'  No,  sir,  the  other  gentleman's 
gone  too.' 

*  His  servant  gone  with  him?'-^Why,  how  did  they  go?' 

^  How  did  they  go?' — Why,  in  a  post  chay  and  four,  to  be 
sure— they  set  for  him  from  Newman's.' 

*  Heavens!  how  provoking: — Did  they  start  early?'— 

^  Start  early?  no«  to  be  sure  they  started  very  late;  as  sooa 
as  ever  master  came  home  from  dining  in  Russell  Square.' 

^  Russell  Square!  what  the  devil  should  John  Fraser  do 
dining  in  Russell  Square!— How  verv  distressing!' 

^  Master  came  home  two  hours  berore  Mr.  Robert  expect- 
ed him,  and  ordered  four  horses  to  be  got  ready  directly.' 

^  Indeed!     What  can  possibly  have  happened?' 

^  What  has  happened?'  Oh,  Mr.  Robert  told  us  all  about 
what  had  happened,  says  he,  ■  my  master's  great  friend,  Mr. 
Luttrell,  is  clean  ruined;  liis  lawyer  man  is  run  off  with  all 
his  money.  Master's  in  a  great  quandary  about  it,'  says  Mr. 
Robert,  *•  and  so  I  suppose,'  says  he,  that  ^  master  and  I  ap 
goine  out  of  tQwn  a  little  while  to  keep  clear  of  the  mess.' 

*^  Merciful  God!  and  can  such  cold  hearted  treachery  really 
be!' 

'  And  so,'  continued  the  girl,  perfectly  regardless  of  my 
vehement  ejaculation,  ^  and  so  I  told  Mr.  Robert  I  hoped 
luck  would  go  with  them;  for  you  know,  sir,  it's  all  very  well 
to  have  friends  and  such  like,  as  long  as  they've  got  every 
thing  comfortable  about  them;  but  when  they're  broke  up, 
or  any  thing  of  that,  why,  then  it's  another  sort  of  matter, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  meddle  in  their  concerns.' 

The  girl  was  a  perfect  Philosopher  upon  the  true  Hume 
and  Rochefoucault  principles.  She  continued  to  promulge 
her  maxims  in  the  same  low,  monotonous,  cold,  languid  vein; 
but  I  did  not  remain  to  profit  by  them.  I  hurried  away  to 
conceal  my  sorrow  and  my  disappointment  in  the  privacy  of 
those  apartments,  where,  on  the  preceding  evening,  surround- 
ed by,  so  many  comforts,  I  had  proudly,  perhaps  too  proudly, 
contemplated  my  stock  of  happiness,  and  had  at  large  expa* 
tiated  on  my  many  deceitful  topics  of  self-gratulation.  How 
miserably  was  that  stock  of  happiness  now  impaired!  But, 
hopeful  as  I  am  by  nature,  my  sanguine  temperament  suU 
triumphed;  and  as  I  ascended  the  staircase  to  my  apartment. 
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Maria'8  image  presented  itself  in  smiles  to  my  imaginatioD« 
and  I  repeated  to  myself,  *  My  fortune's  gone!    My  friend 
has  deserted  me!*-Biit  Maria!  thou,  dearest,  scill  remain'st 
to  me.     I'll  tranquillize  my  mind  by  the  sweet  counsel  of 
your  daily  letter,  and  then  proceed  to  deliberate  and  act  for 
myself.'  I  knew  that  the  post  must  by  this  time  have  arrived. 
I  approadied  the  table  where  my  cards  and  letters  were 
constantly  deposited — but  no  letter  was  there.— -I  could  not 
believe  my  eyes;  I  rung  and  asiced  for  my  letters — ^none  had 
arrived  during  my  absence  from  home.  Had  the  post  gone 
by? — *^  Yes,  many  an  hour  ago." — It  was  too  true  then<— even 
Maria  was  perfidious  to  my  misfortunes.    This  was  the  se- 
verest blow  of  all.    This  I  could  not  have  anticipated.    My 
heart  was  full,  brim  flill  of  sorrow  before;  and  this  addition 
of  disappointment  made  it  overflow.     Any  man  who  has  a 
keen  susceptibility  of  madness  and  injury— 'I  need  not  have 
written  a  keen  susceptibility  of  madness,  for  the  sense  of 
wrong  is  always  proportioned  to  the  sense  of  benefit.    Gra- 
titude and  resentment  are  always,  I  believe.  Commensurate 
in  the  character,  and  he  who  is  easily  touched  by  the  atten- 
tions  of  those  he  loves,  will  be  ^as  readily  affected  by  their 
neglect;— but,  however,  any  man  who  is  keenly  sei^ible  of 
unkindness,  will  comprehend  the  effect  produced  upon  my 
mind  by  the  absence  of  iby  expected,  my  accustomed  letter. 
The  cause  of  my  distrust  was  apparently  slight — ^possibly  ac- 
cidental; but,  occurring  at  such  a  time,  it  fell  with  all  the 
weight  of  a  last  and  consummating  calamity  on  one  who  was 
already  overthrown.~^Oh!  how  weak— how  childish — ^how 
foolish  are  we,  even  the  wisest  of  us  all,  in  moments  such  as 
these!  I  clenched  my  teeth,  I  stampt  upon  the  floor;  I  tossed 
about  my  arms  with  the  vain  and  objectless  passion  of  an 
angry  child.     My  dog,  amazed  at  the  violence  of  my  gesti- 
culation, fised  his  large  dark  eyes  upon  me,  and  stared  with 
astonishment,  as  well  he  might,  at  the  agitated  passion  of  his 
master. — I  saw  an  expression  of  tenderness  and  commisera- 
tion in  his  looks;  and,  in  an  agony  of  tears — don't  laugh  at 
me,  for  in  the  same  situation,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
you  probably  would  have  done  the  same— I  flung  myself 
down  on  the  floor  by  his  side,  exclaiming,  *^  Yes,  Neptune, 
every  thing  on  earth  has  forsaken  me  but  you^^my  fortune 
—my  friend,  my  love— with  my  fortune;  and  you,  you  alone, 
my  good,  old  faithful  dog,  are  constant  to  me  in  the  hour  of 
my  affliction!" — 1  started  up  and  paced  my  apartment  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  wide  and  hurried  strides,  fevered 
with  the  rapid  suggestion  of  painful  events,  bewildered  in 
September,  1827.— No.  293.  26 
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mind,  afflicted  at  heart,  perplexed  in  the  extremef"— Tiierc 
was.  no  place  in  my  thoughts  for  the  future;  I  was  absorbed 
wholly  in  the  present:  I  was  careless  of  the  loss  of  my  patri- 
mony'—It  was  gone;  and  I  willingly  resigned  it.  My  dis- 
tracted fancy  began  to  view  the  robbery  rather  as  a  benefit 
than  an  injury.  It  had  revealed  to  me  in  time  the  baseness 
of  the  world,  the  fallacy  of  human  attachments,  the  incon- 
stancy of  woman,  the  treachery  of  man.  I  had,  in  one  mom- 
io^,  learnt  that  the  world  is  a  lie;  and  love  a  name;  and  friend- 
ship a  cheat.  The  lesson  had  indeed  been  dearly  bought  by 
the  exchange  of  affluence  for  poverty;  but  in  the  despair  and 
bitterness  of  my  abandonment,  I  should  have  scomeo  to  pur- 
chase it  at  an  inferior  price. — It  was^  worth  all,  and  more  than 
I  had  given  for  it.— -I  felt  grateful  to  Drayton  for  the  act  of 
fraud  which  had  in  a  moment  rendered  me  thus  indigent  and 
wise:  I  would  not  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  wealth*  he  had 

Jurloined.— That  wealth,  as  I  looked  down  upon  it  from  the 
eights  of  my  passion,  seemed  to  dwindle  into  an  inconside- 
rable speck,  ted  was  disdained  as  a  mere  noxious  bait  for 
falsehood  and  duplicity.  ^*  Let  him,"  I  ejaculated,  ^*  let  him 
keep  my  money! — let  it  attract  towards  him,  as  it  did  towards 
myself,  lying  smiles  and  artificial  tenderness;  let  him,  as  I 
have  done,  fix  his  heart  upon  the  beautiful  deceptions  which 
his  affluence  shall  conjure  up  around  him;  let  him  be  robbed, 
as  I  have  been;  let  him,  as  I  have  done,  detect  the  error  of 
the  illusions  that  had  delighted  him;  and  then  let  him  curse 
the  perfidious,  the  ungrateful  wretches  that  had  deceived  him, 
as  I  now  do  curse  those  that  have  injured  me."  How  incon- 
sistent are  the  thoughts  and  actions,  the  words  and  the  sen- 
timents of  man!  Never  was  I  conscious  of  so  deep  a  feeling 
of  tenderness  as  that  which  flowed  from  my  soul  towards  the 
beings  I  was  denouncing,  at  the  veiy  moment  these  expres- 
sions of  passionate  indignation  were  issuing  from  my  lips. 

Impelled  by  that  restlessness  of  body  which  results  from 
the  agitation  of  the  mind,  I  took  up  my  hat,  called  Neptune 
to  follow  me,  and  prepared  to  seek  abroad  that  distraction 
for  my  grief,  which  could  not  be  found  in  the  quiet  of  my 
home.  In  leaving  the  room,  my  eye  accidentally  glanced  to- 
wards my  pistols.  My  hand  was  on  the  lock  olf  the  door.  I 
perceived  that  to  approach  the  place  where  they  lay,  was  like 
tempting  hell  to  tempt  me;  but  a  thought  flashed  across  toy 
mind,  that  to  die  were  to  punish  the  unworthy  authors  of 
my  sorrow-^were  to  strike  imperishable  remorse  to  the  hearts 
of  Maria  and  of  John;  and  I  took  the  pistols  with  me,  mut- 
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tering,  as  I  concealed  them  in  my  breast,  ^^  Perhaps  I  may 
want  them." 

Id  this  frame  of  mind,  wandering  through  back  and  retired 
streets,  with  no  other  motive  to  direct  me  than  the  necessity 
of  locomotion,  I,  at  length,  found  myself  cm  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  at  no  great  distance  from  Westminster  bridge.  My 
boat  was  kept  near  this  place.  On  the  water,  I  should  be  de- 
livered from  all  apprehension  of  observing  eyes.  I  should 
be  alone  with  my  sorrow;  and,  unfavourable  as  the  season 
and  the  weather  were,  I  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  my 
boat  was  moored.  *^  Bad  time  for  boating,  Af  r.  Luttrell," 
said  Finer,  who  had  the  charge  of  my  wherry;  *^  it's  mortal 
cold,  and  there's  rain  getting  out  there  to  the  windward." 
But  careless  of  his  good-natured  remonstrances,  I  seized  the 
oars  impatiently  from  his  hand  and  proceeded,  in  angpry  si* 
lence,  to  the  boat.  I  pushed  her  off,  and  rowed  rapidly  up 
the  river  towards  Chelsea,  with  Neptune  lying  at  my  feet 
When  I  thus  found  myself  alone  upon  the  water,  with  none 
to  know,  or  niark,  or  overhear  me,  my  grief,  breaking  through 
all  the  restraints  that  had  confined  it  as  long  as  I  was  ^scpos* 
ed  to  the  inspection  of  my  fellow  creatures^  discharged  itself 
in  vehement  exclamations  of  indignant  passion.  *^  Fool!-— 
Idiot  that  I  was  to  trust  them! — Nothing  on  earth  shall  ever 
induce  me  now  to  look  upon  them  again.  Oh,  Maria!  I 
should  have  thought  it  happiness  enough  to  have  died  for 
you;  and  you  to  desert  me — to  fall  away  from  me  too,  at  a 
moment  when  a  single  smile  of  yours  might  have  indemnified 
me  for  all  the  wrongs  of  fortune,  all  the  treachery  of  friend* 
ship!  As  to  Fraser,  men  are  all  alike, — selfish  by  nature,  ha« 
bit,  education.  They  are  trained  to  baseness,  and  he  is  the 
wisest  man  who  becomes  earliest  acquainted  with  suspicion. 
He,  is  the  happiest,  who,  scorning  their  hollow  demonstra- 
tions  of  attachment,  constrains  every  sympathy  of  his  nature 
within  the  close  imprisonment  of  a  cold  and  uqparticipating 
selfishness;  but  I'll  be  revenged.  Fallen  as  I  am— sunk— im- 
poverished^-despised  as  Lionel  Luttrell  may  be,  the  perfi- 
dious shall  yet  be  taught  to  know,  that  he  will  not  be  spurned 
with  impunity,  or  trampled  on  without  reprisal!" 

At  these  words,  some  violence  of  gesture,  accompanying 
the  vehemence  of  my  sentiment,  interfered  with  the  repose 
of  Neptune  who  was  quietly  sleeping  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  The  dog  vented,  his  impatience  in  a  quick  and  angry 
growl.  At  ths^t  moment  my  irritation  amounted  almost  to 
madness.  *  Right— right!'  1  exclaimed, '  my  very  dog  turns 
against  me.  He  withdraws  the  mercenary  attachment  which 
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my  food  had  porchaaed,  now  that  the  aoorces  which  supplied 
it  have  become  exhausted.'  I  impute.d  to  my  dog  the  frail- 
ties of  maiiy  and  hastened,  in  the  wild  suggestion  of  the  in* 
atant,  to  take  a  severe  and  summary  vengeance  on  his  ingra* 
titude.  I  drew  forth  a  pistol  from  my  breast,  and  ordered 
him  to  take  to  the  water.  I  determined  to  shoot  him  as  he 
was  swimming  and  then  leavr  him  there  to  die.  Neptune 
hesitated  in  obeying  me.  He  was  scarcely  aroused,  perhaps 
he  did  not  comprehend  my  sommand.  My  impatience  would 
brook  no  delay.  I  was  in  no  humour  to  be  thwarted.  Stand* 
ing  up  in  the  boat,  I  proceeded,  with  a  sudden  effort  of 
strength,  to  cast  the  dog  into  the  river.  My  purpose  fiiiled, 
— Hny  balance  was  lost— and— *in  a  moment  of  time— I  found 
myself  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  existence  with  the 
iitk  waters  of  the  Thames.  I  cannot  swim.  Death— -death 
in  all  its  terrors— instantaneous,  inevitable  death,  was  the 
idea  that  pressed  upon  my  mind,  and  occupied  all  its  facul- 
ties. But  poor  Neptune  required  no  solicitation.  He  no 
sooner  wimessed .  the  danger  of  his  master,  than  he  sprang 
forward  to  my  rescue,  and  sustaining  my  head  above  the 
water,  swam  stoutly  away  with  me  to  the  boat. 

When  once  reseated  there,  as  I  looked  upon  my  preserver 
shaking  the  water  from  his  coat  as  composedly  as  if  nothing 
extraordinary  bad  happened,  my  conscience  became  penetra- 
ted with  the  bitterest  feelings  of  remorse  ^nd  shame.  Self- 
indalged,  self-corrected,  and  self-condemned,  I  sat  like  a 
guilty  wretch  in  the  presence  of  that  noble  animal,  who,  hav- 
ing saved  my  life,  at  the  moment  I  was  meditating  his  de* 
atruction,  seemed  of  too  generous  a  nature  to  imagme,  that 
the  act  he  had  performed  exceeded  the  ordinary  limits  of  his 
service,  or  deserved  any  special  gratitude  from  his  master* 
I  felt  as  one  who  had  in  intention  committed  murder  on 
his  benefactor,  and,  as  I  slowly  rowed  towards  the  land,  elo« 
quent  in  the  praise  of  tt\e  unconscious  Neptune,  the  recol- 
lection of  my  perilous  escape— the  complete  conviction  of  my 
having  in  one  instance  been  mistaken  in  my  anger— and, 
perhaps — most  uoromantic  as  it  may  sound — the  physical 
operation  of  my  cold  bath^  and  my  wet  habiliments— all 
these  causes  united,  operated  so  effectually  to  allay  the  fever 
of  my  irritated  passions,  that  the  agitation  of  my  mind  was 
soothed.  Mine  was  now  the  spirit  of  one  in  sorrow,  not  in 
anger.  Humbled  in  my  own  opinion,  my  own  indignadon 
against  Maria  and  John  Fraser,  for  their  cold  hearted^  their 
cruel  desertion  of  my  distresses,  was  exchanged  for  a  nun- 
gled  sentiment  of  tenderness  and  forgiveness.     On  reaching 
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the  ImidiDg  place,  I  hastened  to  take  poMeaaion  jof  the  first 
hackney  coach,  and,  calling  Neptune  into  it,  drove  oflP  to  my 
lodgings  in  Conduit  street,  . 

On  arriving  at  my  apartment,  the  first  object  that  present- 
ed itself  tor  my  eye,  was  a  note  from  Maria.  I  knew  the  pe- 
culiar shape  of  the  billet,  before  I  was  near  enough  to  distin- 
guish the  hand  writing.  All  the  blood  in  my  veins  seemed 
to  rush  back  towards  my  heart,  and  there  to  stand  trembling 
at  the  seat  of  life  and  motion.  I  shook  like  a  terrified  infant. 
Who  could  divine  At  nature  of  the  intelligence  that  note 
contained?  I  held  the  paper  some  minutes  in  my  hand  before 
I  could  obtain  sufficient  command  over  myself  to  open  it. 
That  writing  conveyed  to  me  the  sentence  of  my  future  des- 
tifny.  Its  purport  was  pregnant  of  the  misery  or  happiness  of 
my  after-life.  At  length  with  a  sudden,  a  desperate  effort  of 
resolution,  I  burst  the  seal  asunder,  and  read— 

^^  Dearest  Lionel,  I  did  not  write  yesterday,  because  my 
aunt  had  most  unexpectedly  determined  to  return  to  town 
to  day.  We  left  Brighton  very  early  this  morning,  and  are 
'established  at  Thomas's  Qotel.  Come  to  us  directly;  or  if 
this  wicked  theft  of  Mr.  Drayton's— -which,  by  the  by,  will 
compel  us  to  have  a  smaller,  a  quieter,  and  therefore  a'  hap- 
pier home«  than  we  otherwise  should  have  had— -compels  you 
to  be  busy  among  law  people,  and  occupies  all  your  time  this 
morning,  pray  come  to  dinner  at  seven— or  if  not  at  dinner, 
kt  all  events,  you  must  contrive  to  be  with  us  in  Berkley 
square  some  time  this  evening.— My  aunt  desires  her  best 
'  love,  and  believe  me,  dearest  Lionel,  your  ever  affectionate 

"  MARIA.'* 

And  she  was  really  true!  This  was  by  far  the  kindest,  Ae 
tenderest  note  I  had  ever  received.  Maria  was  constant,  and 
my  wicked  suspicions  only  were  in  fault.  Oh,  heavens!  how 
much  was  I  to  blame!  how  severely  did  my  folly  deserve 
punishment. 

The  operations  of  the  toilet  are  capable  of  incalculable 
extension  or  diminution.  They  can,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  very  rapidly  despatched.  In  five  minutes  after 
the  first  reading  of  Maria's  note,  I  was  descending  the  stair- 
case, and  prepared  to  obey  her  summons.  My  valet  was 
standing  with  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  street  door,  in 
readiness  to  expedite  my  departure,  when  the  noise  of  ra- 
pidly approaching  wheels  was  heard.  A  carriage  stopped 
suddenly  before  the  house— the  rapper  was  loudly  and  vio- 
lently beaten  with  a  hurried  hand— the  street  door  flew  open 
>— and  John  Fraser,  in  his  dinner  dress  of  the  last  evening. 
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pale  with  watching  and  fatigue  and  travel  and  excitement, 
burst  like  an  unexpected  apparition  before  my  eyes.  He 
rushed  towards  me,  seized  my  band,  and  shaking  it  with  the 
energy  of  an  almost  convulsive  joy,  exclaimed,  ^  Well,  Lio- 
nel, I  was  in  time — I  thought  I  should  be*  ThefeUows  drove 
capitally-^-deuced  good  horses,  too,  or  we  never  should  beat 
them. 

*•  What  do  you  mean?  Beat  whom?* 

^  The  rascal  Drayton,  to  be  sure.  Did  not  they  tell  you  I 
had  got  scent  of  his  starting,  and  was  oflF  after  him  within 
an  hour  of  his  departure?' 

*  No,. indeed,  John,  they  never  told  me  that.' 

*  Well,  never  mind.  I  overtook  him  within  nine  miles  of 
Canterbury,  and  horse*whipped  him  within  an  inch  of  his 
life.' 

<  And— and-^the  money?' 

*  Oh,  IVe  lodged  that  at  Coutt's.  I  thought  it  best  to  put 
that  out  of  danger  at  once.  So  I  drove  to  the  Strand,  and 
aeposited  your  eighty  thousand  pounds  in  a  place  of  security 
before  I  proceeded  here  to  tell  yoyi  that  it  was  safe.' 

If  I  had  been  humbled  and  ashamed  of  myself  before-— if 
I' had  repented  my  disgusting  suspicion  on  seeing  Maria's 
note»  this  explanation  of  John  Frazer's  absence  was  very  lit- 
tle calculated  to  restore  me  to  my  former  happy  state  of  self- 
approbation.  Taking  my  friend  by  the  arm,  and  calling 
Neptune,  I  said,  ^  By  and  by  John,  you  shall  be  thanked  as 
you  ought  to  be  for  all  your  kindness;  but  you  must  first 
forgive  me.  I  have  been  cruelly  unjust  to  Maria,  to  you, 
and  to  poor  old  Neptune  here.  Come  with  me  to  Berkley 
square.-^you  shall  there  hear  the  confession  of  my  past 
rashness  and  folly;  and  when  my  heart  is  once  delivered  from 
the  burden  of  self-reproach  that  now  oppresses  it,  there  will 
be  room  for  the  expansion  of  those  happier  feelings,  which 
yqur  friendship  and  Maria's  tenderness  have  everlastingly 
implanted  there.  Never  again  will  I  allow  a  suspicion  to 
pollute  my  mind  which  is.  injurious  to  those  1  love.  The 
world's  a  good  world— the  women  are  all  true-— the  friends 
are  all  faithful-— and  the  dogs  are  all  attached  and  stanch; 
— and  if  any  individual,  under  any  possible  combination  of 
circumstances,  is  ever,  for  a  single  instant,  induced  to  con- 
ceive an  opposite  opinion,  depend  upon  it,  that  that  unhappy 
man  is  deceived  by  false  appearances,  and  that  a  little  inquiry 
would  convince  him  of  his  mistake.' 

*  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  understand,  Lionel,  what  you 
are  driving  at.'  .    . 
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. '  You  will  presently,*  1  replied;  and  in  the  course  of  hidf 
ian  hour, — seated  on  the  sofa,  with  Maria  on  one  side  of  me^ 
with  John  Fraser  on  the  other,  and  with  Neptune  lying  at 
.my  feet,  I  had  related  the  painful  tale  of  my  late  follies  and 
sv^erings,  and  heard  myself  affectionately  pitied  and  for- 
given«  and  had  concluded,  in  the  possession  of  unmingled 
happiness,  the  series  of  my  day's  Reverses. 


A  SUBALTERN  IN  AMERICA. 
CHAPTER  I. 

It  is  not  without  considerable  reluctance,  my  dear  North, 
that  I  sit  down  to  comply  with  your  frequently  repeated  re- 
quest. The  details  of  the  late  war  in  the  southern  states  of 
North  America  have  been  so  vividly  and  correctly  given  by 
your  friend  the  subaltern,  that  he  who  ventures  to  tread  upon 
the  same  ground,  must  make  up  his  mind  to  endure  the  re- 
proach of  rashness,  if  not  of  presumption.  Nevertheless,  as 
my  journal  professes  not  to  enter  in  any  degree  into  the  plans 
of  the  diiferent  campaigns,  farther  than  as  these  plans  affect- 
ed my  own  individual  person;  and  as,  in  point  of  fact,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  give  any  thing  more  than  a  relation  of  the  ac- 
cidents and  occurrences  which  befel  myself,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  our  military  operations  in  the  bay  of  Chesa- 
feake,  down  to  the  period  of  their  final  close  in  the  Dauphine 
sland;  t  am  willing  to  be  guided  by  your  wishes;  not  in  the 
spirit  of  a  rival  or  adversary  towards  my  brother  subaltern, 
heaved  knows,  but  as  an  humble  imitator,  whose  lighter 
sketches  and  more  private  narration  may,  perhaps,  give  an 
additional  interest  to  those  grave  and  scientific  details  with 
which  he  has  already  favoured  the  public. 

In  the  ^*  Narative  of  th^  Campaign  of  the  British  Army 
at  Washington  and  New  Orleans,"*  ypu  will  find  a  suffi- 
ciently elaborate  account  of  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  in 
the  Garonne,  and  the  passage  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Patuxent.  Of  that  account  I  shall  say  no  more,  than  that 
to  the  minutest  tittle,  (as  far  at  least  as  I  am  a  judge)  it  is 
correctly  given.  All  went  on  as  the  subaltern  has  told  us; 
St.  Michaels  and  Bermuda  were  both  visited,  the  Chesa- 
peake was  entered  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1814,  and  on 
the  eighteenth  the  fleet  began  to  ascend  the  Patuxent.  It  ivas 
my  fortune,  during  the  progress  of  this  voyage,  to  be  em- 

*  Murray,  London,  1826. 
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barked  on  board  of  a  Hf^ht,  though  very  comfortable  trans- 
port. The  consequence  was,  that  when  the  ships  of  war,  and 
other  heavy  vessels  took  the  ground,  we  continued  to  hold 
our  course,  till,  having  approached  within  eight  miles  of  St. 
Benedicts,  our  master  deemed  it  prudent  to  cast  anchor. 
We  had,  however,  got  so  far  a-head  of  the  rest,  that  but  a 
very  short  space  of  time  elapsed,  ere  boat  after  boat,  loaded 
with  troops,  drew  up  alongside  of  us;  and  in  a  couple  of 
hours  our  deck,  cabin,  and  hold,  were  Uterally  jammed  with 
men  and  officers,  making  a  sort  of  half-way  house  of  number 
three  hundred  and  seventy- five  between  their  own  vessels 
and  the  shore. 

Day  had  barely  dawned  on  the  nineteenth,  when  the  re* 
port  of  a  cannon  from  one  of  the  frigates  lower  down,  gave 
notice  that  all  the  boats  should  be  hoisted  out,  and  the  troops 
conveyed  to  land.  How  it  came  about  I  know  not,  but  in  my 
eagerness  to  reach  terra  firma^  I  sprang,  with  five  dozen  men 
apd  one  brother  officer  mto  a  broad-bowed  punt,  which,  be- 
ing supplied  with  no  more  than  a  couple  of  oars,  moved 
against  the  stream,  at  the  rate  of  half  a- mile  per  hour.    The 

e)int  of  rendezvous  had,  however,  been  named;  it  was  St. 
enedicts,  a  village  distant,  as  I  have  already  stated,  eight 
long  miles  from  our  place  of  anchorage.  We  had,  therefore, 
but  a  gloomy  prospect  before  us,—- that  of  a  sixteen  hours' 
voyage  under  a  broiling  sun;  and  the  prospect,  at  one  period, 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  be  realized.  Boat  after  boat,  and 
barge  after  barge,  passed  us  by,  without  bestowing  upon  us 
any  other  notice  than  a  volley  of  jokes,  or  repeated  peals  of 
laughter;  till  at  last  a  worthy  midshipman  took  pity  upon  us, 
and  threw  us  a  lin^.  Under  his  towage  we  made  way  at  a 
tolerably  rapid  rate,  and  having  quitted  the  ship  at  six  o* 
clock,  h)und  ourselves  snugly  on  shore,  and  in  full  inarch 
towards  the  bivouac,  about  half  an  hour  before  noon. 

St.  Benedicts,  like  mpst  of  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chesapeake  river,  is  a  small  straggling  place;  the  houses  of 
which  stand  far  apart  from  each  other,  and  are  surrounded 
by  neat  gardens,  and  apparently  productive  orchards.  When 
we  laqded  it  was  totally  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  The  fur- 
niture, however,  had  not  been  removed,-^at  least  not  wholly, 
*T-from  any  of  the  houses,  and  not  a  few  of  the  dairies  were 
garnished  with  dishes  of  exquisite  milk,  and  delicate  new 
cheeses.  I  state  this  fact,  because  1  perfectly  recollect  the 
degree  of  hesitation  which  was  generally  experienced,  before 
any  one  would  venture  to  partake  of  these  luxuries.  In  or- 
.der,  I  presume,  to  deter  the  men  from  plundering,  and  to 
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keep  them  from  being  guilty  of  those  acts  of  insubordination 
which  the  habit  of  plundering  never  fails  to  produce,  a  re- 
port had  been  industriously  circulated  through  the  fleet,  that 
the  Americans  had  poisoned  both  wines  and  provisions, 
which  were  purposely  left  in  our  way.  Though  I  was  never 
much  disposed  to  place  reliance  in  this  report,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  idea  hindered,  not  only  a  few  privates, 
who  followed  me  into  a  dairy»  but  myself  also,  for  several 
minutes,  from  applying  our  lips  to  a  pig  of  delicious  cream, 
which  occupied  one  of  the  shelves.  Inclination,  however,  at 
length  prevailed  over  apprehension.  I  drank  freely  of  the 
perilous  liquor;  my  men  followed  my  example;  and  none  of 
us  suffered  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  this  act  of  te- 
merity of  which  we  had  been  guilty* 

I  have  said,  that  the  little  detachment  of  which  I  was  in 
charge,  made  good  its  landing  about  an  hour  before  noon. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  degree  of  exhilaration  which  was 
exhibited  by  persons  of  all  ranks  on  the  present  occasion. 
Of  the  privates,  few  had  planted  foot  on  firm  ground  for  the 
space  of  three  months,  and  of  the  officers  there  were  several, 
the  low  state  of  whose  finances  had  not  permitted  them  to 
indulge  very  frequently  in  visits  to  the  towns  or  ports  at 
which  we  had  touched  during  our  passage.  To  them,  the 
prospect  of  a  few  days'  sojourn  upon  their  own  element,  was 
in  the  highest  degree  animating  and  delightful.  For  my  own 
part,  I  had  omitted  no  opportunity  of  breathing  the  land- 
breezes,  or  taking  part  in  such  amusements  and  recreations 
as  our  temporary  sojourn  at  St.  MichaePs  and  Bermuda  af- 
forded; yet  I  firmly  believe,  that  not  an  individual  among 
them  all  enjoyed  the  change  more  heartily  than  myself.  Once 
more  I  felt  that  the  business  of  my  profession  was  to  be  car- 
ried on*  Widely  different,  indeed,  was  the  style  of  conduct- 
ing that  business  here  from  that  which  had  attended  our  cam- 
paigning in  the  peninsula.  We  had  no  tents  now  to  pitch  and 
to  repose  in;  no  bat-mule,  loaded  with  portmanteaus  and 
canteens,  attended  us;  nor  were  our  saddle  horses  ready  at  a 
call.  Each  officer,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  soldiers,  carried 
bis  baggage  on  his  back,  and  all  had  the  firmament  of  heaven 
to  look  to  as  their  canopy*  It  may,  perhaps,  amuse  some  of 
your  readers  to  be  told  in  what  plight  we,  on  this  occasion, 
took  the  field;  and,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  plight  of  officers 
in  general,  I  will  inform  them  how  I  myself  was  accoutred 
when  I  stepped  for  the  first  time  upon  the  soil  of  America. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  carried,  as  is  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions, a  perfect  equipment  of  military  accoutrements;  that 
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is  to  say,  sabre^  sash,  belt,  pistols,  and  telescope.  Strapped 
across  my  shoulders  was  a  good  cloak,  which  on  many  pre* 
vious  occasions  had  done  the  duty  of  a  bed,  and  which  I 
eonfidently  anticipated  would  be  called  upon  to  discharge  a 
similar  duty  in  times  that  were  yet  before  me.  On  my  right 
flank,  that  is  to  say,  slung  over  my  left  shoulder,  lay  a  black 
leathern  haversack,  containing  a  spare  shirt,  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings, dressing  utensils,  a  foraging  cap,  three  pounds  of  boiled 
pork,  and  two  pounds  and  a* half  of  sea  biscuit.  On  my  left 
breast,  again,  rested  a  horn,  filled  with  rum,  such  as  pursers 
usually  serve  out,  whilst  a  wooden  keg,  for  the  conveyance 
of  water,  hung  over  my  neck,  on  the  very  middle  of  my  back. 
All  these  things,  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  were 
necessary;  yet  they  by  no  means  added  to  the  agreeable  na- 
ture of  our  feelings  in  the  mean  time;  whilst  they  certainly 
took  away  very  largely  from  the  personal  elegance  of  such 
as  were  laid  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  them.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  no  one  regarded  appearances. 
We  looked  only  to  such  arrangements  as  might  promise  to 
add  a  little  to  our  comforts;  and  as  all  were  equally  loaded, 
no  man  had  an  opportunity  of  quizzing  or  deriding  his 
comrade. 

We  reached  our  ground,  as  I  have  already  informed  you, 
about  half  an  hour  before  noon;  and  seldom  have  I  looked 
upon  a  more  spirit-stirring  spectacle  than  the  position  pre- 
sented. Just  under  the  ridge  of  a  gentle  eminence,  extend- 
ing, perhaps,  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  were  piled  in  order  of  open  columns 
the  arms  of  the  different  regiments,  whilst  the  men  to  whom 
these  arms  belonged  were  scattered  here  and  there  in  groups 
of  twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty,  over  the  whole  slope.  Some  were 
lying  at  full  length  upon  the  grass,  basking  in  the  beams  of 
a  sultry  sun,  and  apparently  made  happy  by  the  very  feeling 
of  the  green  sod  under  them.  Others  were  running  and  leap- 
ing about,  giving  exercise  to  the  limbs  which  had  so  long 
been  cramped  and  confined  on  board  of  ship.  Whilst,  in  the 
immediate  rear  of  the  muskets,  numerous  fires  were  blazing, 
upon  which  camp  kettles  and  other  culinary  utensils  were 
placed,  and  beside  which  the  cooks  of  the  different  compa- 
nies were  moving  in  all  the  dignity  of  office.  A  little  apart 
from  the  men  again,  and  surrounding  each  coterie  its  own 
small  fire,  sat  many  of  the  officers  in  parties  of  two,  three,  or 
four;  whilst  others  were  strolling  about  with  the  careless 
step  and  merry  countenances  of  men,  who  looked  forward 
to  danger  as  a  pastime,  and  confidently  anticipated  success. 
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The  very  summit  of  the  hill^  again,  was  empty,  except  that 
three  pieces  of  cannon  crowned  it,  the  muzzles  of  which  were 
pointed  towards  the  distant  countrv,  and  a  few  sentries  walk- 
ed their  solitary  rounds  beside  them.  Such  was  the  general 
appearance  of  our  bivouac,  as  it  was  first  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Patuzent. 

The  subaltern  has  informed  you,  that  olEcers  employed 
upon  active  service  lay  aside  all  idea  of  a  general  mess,  and 
live  together  as  the  ties  of  friendship,  or  a  sense  of  mutual 
convenience,  may  dictate.  Like  your  correspondent,  I  too, 
had  a  friend,  and  one  whom  I  sincerely  valued.  As  he  is 
atiU  in  the  service,  and  has  risen,  as  his  merits  deserved  that 
he  should  riae,  to  an  elevated  rank,  you  will  excuse  me,  if 
instead  of  giving  you  his  real  name,  I  call  him,  for  distinc- 
tioii's  sake,  Charlton.  He  was,  and  is,  as  good  a  soldier  as 
any  in  the  army,  and  at  the  period  to  which  I  now  allude, 
commanded  the  company  to  which  I  was  attached  as  a  lieu* 
tenant.  My  first  inquiry  on  reaching  the  corps  was  naturally 
tor  him,  nor  did  it  require  a  very  minute  search  in  order  to 
discover  him.  I  found  him  sitting  under  a  tree,  on  a  spot 
of  ground  considerably  removed  from  all  neighbours.  A  fire 
was  burning  hard  by,  beside  which  his  servant  and  my  Por- 
tuguese  boy  were  resting— not  idly,  but  in  the  act  of  watch- 
ing a  potful  of  greens  and  potatoes,  which  they  had  carried 
off  from  one  of  the  gardens  near.  A  couple  of  cheeses,  with 
some  pork  and  biscuit^  were  spread  upon  the  grass;  and  a 
horn  drinking-cup  stood  beside  them.  This  was  our  dinner, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  some  time,  and  was  kept  wait- 
ing only  for  me.  We  had  breakfasted  at  five  in  the  morning, 
smd  were  therefore  quite  ready  for  it,  even  thus  early;  and 
we  addressed  ourselves  to  it  with  the*  promptitude  of  men, 
whose  appetites  were  neither  sickly  nor  fastidious. 

Having  performed  this  most  necessary  of  all  duties,  our 
next  business  was  to  take  a  survey,  as  far  as  it  might  be 
practicable  and  safe  so  to  do,  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  we  were  posted,  and  of  the  country  beyond  it.  With 
this  view  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  height.  The  view 
from  that  height  was  extensive;  but  it  introduced  to  our  no* 
tice  litdr  besides  one  immense,  and  apparently  impervious 
forest.  Immediately  beneath  us,  indeed,  that  is,  along  the 
descent,  and  just  where  the  descent  ehded,  the  fields  had 
been  cleared.  One  solitary  cottage,  too,  was  visible,  about 
musket-shot  from  the  base,  which  was  surrounded,  s|s  almost 
all  the  houses  in  Virginia  are  surrounded,  by  an  extensive 
pi^hard;  but  even  it  stood  in  a  nopk  of  the  thicket,  giant  trees 
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in  full  foliage  closing  it  in  on  eveiy  sidt.  There  were  two 
roads  discernible,  one  leading  away  from  the  right  of  the  po* 
sition,  the  other  running  close  beside  the  left.  The  road  on 
the  right  was  narrow  and  broken;  it  presented  the  appearanee 
of  nothing  more  than  a  by-path  to  some  hamlet  or  Cum-hottse 
near;  that  on  the  left  was  of  a  tolerable  width,  and,  though 
deep  and  sandy,  exhibited  symptoms  of  greater  care  and  la- 
bour having  been  bestowed  upon  it.  But  of  these,  neither 
could  be  traced  above  a  mile,  because  both  were  lost  at  that 
distance  in  the  wood. 

We  descended  the  hill,  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  the 
track  on  the  right,  after  we  should  have  examined,  as  pra** 
dence  required  us  to  examine,  the  cottage  and  its  out-build» 
ings.     It  was  occupied  by  a  picquet  of  our  own  troops,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  was  already  in  a  state  of  dilapidation. 
Of  a  couple  of  pigs,  which  had  occupied  a  sty  on  one  side 
of  the  litde  domicile,  nothing  remained  now  except  the  bind 
legs  of  one,  and  the  half  of  the  other,  the  rest  having  been 
long  ago  divided  among  the  messes  of  the  corps  which  fur- 
nished the  guard.  The  hen-roost,  too,  was  plundered,  at  least 
a  quantity  of  feathers  scattered  here  and  there  gave  proof 
that  some  of  the  fowl-kind  had  suffered  a  violent  death  not 
long  ago.     In  other  respects  the  cottage  was  circumstanced 
as  most  cottages  are  which  have  the  bad  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  the  line  of  an  invading  army^s  outposts,-^that  is  to  say, 
its  shell  stood  uninjured,  but  its  interior  was  in  ruins. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  here,  and  ascertained  the 
direction  in  which  the  advanced  sentinels  extended,  we  were 
proposing  to  accomplish  our  original  design,  and  to  pursue 
the  path  on  the  right,  when  the  arrival  of  a  brother  officer 
out  of  breath,  and  in  great  haste,  deterred  us.  He  had  ven- 
tured along  that  road,  and  having  penetrated  about  a  couple 
of  miles,  arrived  at  a  farm-house  of  some  size.  Taking  it 
for  granted  that  this,  like  the  houses  in  St.  Benedicts,  mUst 
be  deserted,  he  had  rashly  entered,  and  escaped  being  made 
prisoner  by  three  or  four  stoiit  yankees,  only  through  their 
apprehension  that  he  was  not  alone.  He  purchased  a  fowl 
from  these  worUiies,  and,  being  permitted  to  retire,  lost  no 
time,  as  soon  as  the  trees  concealed  him  from  observation,  in 
hurrying  to  the  camp.  With  the  account  which  he  gave  of 
matters,  we  were,  at  least  for  the  present,  perfectly  satisfied; 
so,  returning  to  our  place  of  abode  under  the  tree,  we  passed 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  quiet. 

As  the  evening  closed  in,  all  the  arrangements,  customary 
in  bivouacs,  were  effected.  The  troops,  assembling  near  their 
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urms,  trimmed  aad  enlarged  their  fires,  and  sat  down  by  com- 
panies and  sections  on  the  ground  beside  them.  Their  great 
coats  were  all  put  bn,  and  their  accoutrements  buckled  over 
them.  The  knapsacks,  likewise,  packed  and  strapped  up, 
were  so  arranged  as  that  each  might  be  slung  across  its  own- 
er's shoulders  at  a  moment's  warning;  or,  should  no  alarm 
occur,  supply  him  with  a  comfortable  pillow  for  the  night. 
Arrangements  not  dissimilar  were  also  gone  into  by  the  of- 
ficers. Charlton  and  myself,  for  example,  having  suspended 
our  sabres  from  a  branch,  laid  our  haversacks  and  pistols 
within  reach,  and,  wrapping  our  cloaks  round  us,  seated  our- 
selves, with  our  feet  towards  the  fire,  and  addressed  our- 
selves,  con  amar^,  to  the  fragmenu  which  remained  from  our 
noon-day  repast.  We  were  neither  of  us  much  disposed  to 
aleepi  nor,  indeed,  had  the  case  been  otherwise,  should  we 
have  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of 
forgetfulness.  The.  sun  had  hardly  set,  when  every  leaf  of 
our  tree  became  alive  with  msects,  which  sent  forth  a  cease- 
less  chattering,  not  perhaps  toud  enough  to  break  the  repose 
of  a  sound  sleeper,  but  sufficiently  audible  to  drive  sleep  from 
the  eyes  of  persons  totally  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  neither 
mfirm  nor  weary.  It  was,  however,  upon  the  whole,  an  ex- 
tremely pleasant  sound;  and  it  was  not  the  only  sound  which 
gave  us  pleasure.  Stores  continued  to  be  carried  from  the 
ships  to  the  shore  long  after  night-fall,  and  the  cry  of  the 
seamen  on  the  decks,  the  splash  of  oars  in  the  water,  and  the 
heavy  noise  of  casks  and  carriages,  as  they  were  rolled  into 
the  bivouac,  all  had  an  eifect  in  keeping  alive  the  excitement, 
whidi  men  ever  experience  on  first  taking  the  field,  after  a 
long  interval  of  quiet.  Then  there  was  the  hum  of  conver- 
aadon  from  the  bivouac  itself;  a  song,  or  part  of  a  song,  heard 
from  time  to  time;  and,  as  these  died  away,  the  murmur  of 
the  river,  rolling  its  large  and  sluggish  body  of  water  towards 
the  sea,  and  breaking  as  well  upon  its  own  banks  as  upon  the 
bows  of  the  ships,  now  at  anchor  in  its  tide.  Each  and  all 
of  these  made  a  music  to  the  ear,  which  the  ear  could  not 
refuse  to  take  in;  whilst,  for  the  sense  of  sight,  the  fire-flies 
furnished  ample  occupation,  as  in  numerous  clusters  they 
pitched  upon  the  boughs  overhead,  and  shed  a  soft  light 
through  the  foliage,  such  as.  legends  tell  once  illuminated  the 
hall  of  Oberon,  or  Titania's  bower.  To  be  grave  and  serious, 
theae  sights  and  sounds,  some  of  them  perfectly  novel,  and 
all  so  different  from  those  to  which  we  had  of  late  been  ac« 
customed,  long  hindered  us  from  making  so  much  as  an  ef- 
fort to  close  our  eyes.    But  the  enthusiasm  even  of  soldiers 
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-mSL  not  resist  the  encroachments  of  drowsiness  for  ever.  The 
sbunds  of  human  labour  and  human  voices  g;raduaUy  died 
away,*— *those  produced  by  insects  and  the  stream  became 
confused  and  blended  together,— the  splendour  of  the  fire«fly 
became  more  and  more  indistinct,  and  was  at  last  seeh  no 
more.  Above  all,  our  grog  was  drunk  out,  and  our  segars 
expended;  so,  laying  ourselves  at  length  upon  the  grass,  we 
were  soon  fast  asleep. 

CHAPTER  II. 

• 

It  was  still  dark,  when  the  well-known  bustle  of  troops 
standing  to  their  arms,  broke  in  upon  our  slumber.  The  fires, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  had  all  burned  low;  ours,  indeed,  was 
totally  extinguished;  and  though  the  extreme  mildness  of  the 
climate  hindered  us  from  experiencing  any  inconvenience 
from  cold,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  awoke  in  absolute  com* 
fort.  A  heavy  dew  had  fallen  during  the  night,  which,  if  it 
hardly  penetrated  the  thick  folds  of  our  cloaks  and  blankets, 
hung  about  our  hair,  netk,  and  faces,  producing  a  sensation 
which  I  cannot  easily  describe,  though  I  perfectly  recollect 
that  it  was  the  reverse  of  agreeable.  Nevertheless  we  rose 
in  excellent  spirits  and  high  good  humour,  and  took  post  be- 
side our  men,  in  confident  expectation  that  an  immediate  ad- 
vance would  occur  as  soon  as  there  should  be  light  enough 
to  direct  our  steps. 

We  had  waited  thus  above  half  an  hour,  the  soldiers  stand- 
ing with  ordered  arms  in .  close  columns  of  companies,  and 
the  officers  lounging  about  near  them,  before  the  dawn  began 
to  exhibit  itself  in  the  eastern  horizon.  A  pale  yellow  light 
rushed  up,  as  it  were,  into  the  sky,  which  increasing  in  bril- 
liancy every  moment,  brought  the  objects  around  us  gradu- 
ally into  notice.  The  houses  in  St.  Benedicts  rose  first  like 
rocks  upon  our  view,  then  the  vessel^  in  the  river  were  seen 
like  trees  and  towers,  as  the  feeble  light  fell  upon  them;, 
whilst  the  forests  beyond  continued  obscure  and  dark  long 
after,  till  the  sun's  redder  ray^  began  to  strike  them.  It  was 
truly  a  magnificent  spectacle,  as  the  approach  of  daylight  is, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all  situations.  But  the  object 
which  most  strongly  attracted  our  attention,  was  a  dense— I 
had  almost  said  an  impenetrable  fog,  which  was  now  seen 
to  hang  over  the  position  of  our  bivouac.  The  reader  has 
perhaps  stood  beside  a  salt-pan,— ^whilst  the  process  of  eva- 
porating the  sea- water  was  carried  on, — if  so,  he  can  form  a 
pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  kind  of  mist  by  which  we  were 
now  aurrounded,  and  which  very  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
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those  stiffened  joints  and  aching  bones  which  had  affected 
most  of  us  when  we  awaked.  As  the  sun  rose,  however,  the 
fog  quickly  cleared  away;  and  when  the  order  to  dismiss  and 
preptare  our  breakfasts  was  given,  it  had  entirely  disappeared. 
Our  morning  meal  being  consumed,  we  began,  not  unna* 
turslly,  to  indulge  in  surmises  and  speculations  touching  our 
future  proceedings.  Contrary  to  the  expectations  which  had 
been  formed,  no  hint  was  dropped  about  moving,  and  as  we 
all  knew  general  Ross  sufficiently  to  be  aware,  that  there  could 
be  no  disinclination  on  his  part  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vi- 
gour, we  looked  now  for  some  other  cause  of  a  delay,  which, 
on  every  account,  we  united  in  deploring.  Long  previous  to 
the  disembarkation,-— as  early,  indeed,  as  the  entrance  of  the 
fleet  into  the  bay,— the  several  regiments  had  received  in* 
structions  as  to  their  order;  add  to  each  of  the  three  brigades 
into  which  the  army  was  divided,  a  commandant  had  been 
appointed.  It  could  npt,  therefore,  be  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing his  troops  that  our  leader  abstained  from  advancing. 
But  there  were  stores  to  be  landed,  a  medical  and  commis- 
sariot  to  be  arranged,  and  dispositions  to  be  made  for  a 
speedy  and  safe  reshipment,  in  case  of  any  reverse  or. check 
in  our  operations.  Besides,  it  was  not  quite  certain  that  the 
end  of  the  debarkation  had  as  yet  been  determined  on.  The 
most  prevalent  rumour,  indeed,  spoke  of  a  flotilla  of  gun* 
.boats  on  the  river;  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  co« operation  be- 
tween the*  fleet  and  the  army,  to  secure  its  capture;  but  whe- 
ther even  now,  the  general  or  admiral  were  not  calculating 
their  means  for  the  attainment  of  a  higher  object,  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  doubtful.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  one 
thing  appeared  very  certain,  namely,  that  there  was  but  a 
slender  chance  of  our  effecting  any  thing,  or  making  any  pro- 
gress, during  the  day. 

Having  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  position  till 
noon,  I  determined,  in  company,  with  a  friend,  my  brother 
'  aubaltern,  whose  name  was  Williams,  to  proceed  upon  a  fo- 
raging excursion  up  the  country.  With  this  view  we  took 
the  right-hand  road,  of  which  {  have  already  spoken,  and  ar- 
rived, after  a  walk  of  about  a  couple  of  miles,  at  a  farm-house. 
.  It  was  the  same  which  another  ofiicer  had  visited  during  the 
previous  day;  and  if,  as  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  regUy 
found  it  uninjured,— marauders  had  been  busy  enough  be- 
tween the  period  of  his  ramble  and  ours.  It  was  now  tho- 
roughly ransacked.  Scarcely  an  article  of  furniture  remained 
entire;  and  as  to  living  creatures,  there  was  not  one  to  be 
seen  in  its  vicinity.  We  left  it  behind,  and  went  forward.  A 
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furdier  walk,  of  perhaps  half  a*inile,  brought  us  to  a  poor 
cottage,  situated  about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  road,  the  ge* 
neral  style  and  architecture  of  which  bespoke  it  as  being  the 
residence  of  some  new  settler.  Even  it  had  not  escaped  the 
rapacity  of  stragglers.  Its  hog  sty  was  torn  down,  its  poul- 
try-house broken  open,  and  its  littk  garden  robbed  of  almost 
every  cabbage  and  potatoe  that  grew  in  it.  There  was  a 
wretched  old  woman  here,  who  began  to  weep  bitterly  as 
soon  as  she  beheld  us.  With  some  difficulty  we  managed  to 
convince  her  that  from  us  she  had  nothing  to  apprehend;  and 
having  informed  her  of  what  we  were  in  quest,  she  produced, 
as  she  declared,  her  last  fowl;  for  which  she  was  astonished 
at  being  paid  by  a  quarter  dollar  piece.  This  act  of  barter 
on  our  parts  restored  her  to  herself,  and  we  were  not  less 
gratified  than  surprised  to  learn,  that  she  had  suffered  no  in- 
jury from  the  British  troops;  but  that  her  son,  with  whom 
she  lived,  had  himself  driven  off  th^  hogs,  and  let  the  poul- 
try loose  into  the  woods.  We  likewise  learned  that  there 
were  neither  villages  nor  farm-houses  within  six  miles  of  her 
cabin,  a  space  of  country  which  we  did  not  deem  it  prudent 
to  traverse.  So  wishing  her  good  morning,  we  directed  our 
steps  baqkwar^s,  and  reached  the  bivouac  unmolested. 

On  returning  to  our  home  under  the  tree,  we  found  that 
Charlton  and  the  servants  had  been  far  more  actively,  or  ra* 
ther  successfully  employed,  than  ourselves*  A  pig,  a  goose, 
and  a  barn-door  fowl,  bore  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  dili«« 
gence  with  which  they  had  coaducted  themselves;  and  these 
being  all  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation,  we  looked  for- 
ward with  satisfaction  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  substantial  and 
delicate  repast.    But  as  the  poet  expresses  himself—* 

*^  The  best  laid  Bcbemeb  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  awry;" 

an  aphorism  for  the  truth  of  which  we  could  this  day  pain- 
fully vouch.  Our  messes  were  jiist  laid  upon  the  grass,  and 
we  had  taken  our  seats  beside  them,  when  the  bugles  sud- 
denly sounded.  Mortified,  as  it  was  but  natural  that  we 
should  be,  at  an  occurrence  so  ill-timed,  there  remained  for 
us  only  one  course  to  pursue.  We  took  each  in  his  hand  as 
much  meat  and  bread  as  be  believed  that  he  should  be  able 
to  consume  whilst  on  the  march,  and  the  rest  was  uncere- 
moniously bestowed  in  our  own  and  our  men's  haversacks; 
we  buckled  on  our  accoutrements,  and  slung  our  baggage  on 
Qur  backs,  and  hurried  off  to  our  stations. 
A  few  minutes  only  dapsed,  before  the  whole  army,  con- 
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sistiDg  of  near  four  thousand  men,  and  divided,  as  I  have 
ah*eady  stated,  into  three  brigades,  drew  up  in  the  order  in 
which  it  was  designed  to  move.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  light  brigade;  which,  as  forming  the  advance, 
took  post  at  the  head  of  the  column.  This  force,  which  was 
composed  of  the  85th  regiment,  the  light  companies  of  the 
4th,  21st,  and  44th,  one  company  of  marines,  and  a  hundred 
armed  negroes,  might  muster  about  twelve  hundred  bayonets, 
and  was  commanded  by  colonel  Thornton.  The  second-  bri- 
gade again,  at  the  head  of  which  was  colonel  Brook,  comprised 
the  4th  and  44th  regiments;  whilst  the  3d,  led  on  by  colonel 
Patterson,  was  made  up  of  the  21st  regiment,  and  a  battalion 
of  marines.  The  park  of  artillery,  again,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  three  pieces,  one  six,  and  two  three  pounders;  and 
it  was  rendered  doubly  inefficient  from  the  total  absence  of 
horses.  The  guns,  with  their  tumbrils  and  am  munition- wa- 
gons, were  dragged  by  seamen;  the  gunners  and  drivers  fol- 
lowed on  foot,  and  the  progress  which  they  made  was  as 
tardy  as  the  deep  and  sandy  nature  of  the  roads  authorised 
us  to  expect. 

The  different  corps  had  already  taken  their  stations,  and 
were  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  word  to  march,  when, 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  general  Ross,  accompa- 
nied by  his  aids-de-camp  and  staff,  rode  up.  No  preconcert- 
ed plan  had  been  arranged,  nor  had  the  slightest  wish  been 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  officers;  but  his  appearance 
amongst  them  was  hailed  by  loud  and  reiterated  shonts  from 
the  men.  Tlie  thing  was  wholly  involuntary,  and  it  failed 
not  to  cause  the  gratification  which  it  was  calculated  to  prO'- 
duce.  The  general  pulled  off  his  hat,  smiled,  and  bowed  to 
his  soldiers;  and  then  addressing  himself  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, desired  that  he  would  lead  on.  Another  hearty  cheer 
followed  the  delivery  of  this  order,  and  the  march  began. 

The  order  in  which  this  inroad  was  effected  has  been  so 
accurately  described  elsewhere,  that  I  deem  it  quite  unne-* 
cessary  to  enter  here  at  any  length  into  the  detail.  The  ad- 
vanced guard,  under  the  command  of  major  Brown  of  the 
85th  regiment,  led  the  way.  It  consisted  of  three  companies 
of  light  infantry;  two  of  which  moved  in  column  along  the 
road,  whilst  the  third  extended  itself  in  files  both  in  front 
and  on  the  flanks.  After  this  body,  at  a  certain  interval, 
came  the  light  brigade,  which  also  furnished  a  company  or 
two,  to  scour  the  woods.  Upon  the  heels  of  the  light  follow- 
ed the  second  brigade;  next  came  the  artillery;  and  last  of 
all  the  third  brigade,  which  furnished  the  rear-guard.    Such 
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were  the  arrangements  made  by  our  general,  at  once  to  hin- 
der surprise,  and  guard  against  ambuscades,  for  a  happy 
application  of  which  the  nature  of  the  country  afforded 
every  facility.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  were 
now  about  to  penetrate  through  immense  forests,  scantily 
chequered  here  and  there  with  spots  of  cultivated  ground. 
Though  to  us  these  forests  seemied  pathless,  it  Was  hardly 
to  be  expected,  that  there  were  not  many  lanes  and  roads  cut 
here. and  there  by  the  inhabitants,  along  which,  if  any  enter- 
prise  or  talent  guided  their  counsels,  bodies  of  regular  troopa 
might  be  moved;  whilst  the  well-known  confidence  of  the 
Americans'  in  their  rifles,  and  their  overweening  estimation 
of  their  own  skill  as  marksmen,  led  to  the  supposition  that 
we  should  not  proceed  far  without  falling  in  with  one  or  more 
parties  of  volunteers,  anxious  to  give  us  a  sample  of  their 
mode  of  bush- fighting.  To-day,  however,  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred.  Neither  the  leading  files  nor  the  flank  patroles  saw 
an  enemy,  and  the  column  pressed  forward,  not  only  unmo* 
lested,  but  without  having  its  spirits  once  elevated  by  the 
sound  of  firing. 

And,  in  truth,  it  was  well  for  us  that  we  were  not,  on  the 
present  occasion,  either  brought  into  action,  or  harassed  by 
any  needless  formations.  For  never,  perhaps,  did  an  army 
exhibit  such  symptoms  of  deficiency,  not  in  courage,  but  in 
bodily  strength,  as  we  all  exhibited  this  day.  Nor  is  that  a 
circumstailce  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  In  the  first  place, 
the  soldiers,  unaccustomed  during  three  months  to  the  weight 
of  their  arms  and  baggage,  found  the  burden,  at  present  im- 
posed upon  them,  too  great  for  their  enervated  condition  to 
endure.  Even  the  oldest  and  best  of  our  veterans  complain- 
ed; whilst  the  younger  men,  and  those  who  had  lately  joined 
from  England,  soon  sank  under  it.  In  the  next  place,  we, 
unfortunately,  began  our  journey  b,%  the  very  hour  when,  in 
a  climate  like  that  of  Virginia,  the  ordinary  traveller  thinks 
of  resting.  The  heat  was  more  intolerable  than  I  have  any 
language  to  describe.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  in  mo- 
tion; the  sun  was  bright,  and  the  sky  perfecdy  cloudless; 
whilst  the  deep  fine  sand,  of  which  the  road  was  composed, 
not  only  gave. way  beneath  our  tread,  but  rose  in  masses 
about  us,  filling  our  eyes,  and  even  obstructing  our  respira- 
tion. It  so  happened  that  to-day  I  was  not  employed  witfi 
either  the  advanced  guard  or  the  flankers.  My  station  was 
with  the  column:  audit  was  reaUy  painful  to  see  those  whom 
I  knew  to  be  among  the  bravest  and  best  soldiers  in  the  army, 
dropping,  one  after  another,  upon  the  banks  by  the  way  side* 
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W^  pasted,  in  our  march,  more  than  one  stream  of  water. 
As  may  be  imagined,  there  was  no  keeping  the  men  in  their 
ranks  on  these  occasions:  and,  indeed,  to  speak  the  truth,  I 
became  myself,  at  last,  so  completely  overpowered,  that  I  not 
only  ceased  to  forbid  their  halting  to  drink,  but  joined  in  the 
act  of  insubordination,  and  drank  also. 

The  sun  bad  set,  and,  as  b  the  case  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world,  darkness  was  fast  following  his  departure,  when,  to 
the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  every  officer  and  man  in  the 
army,  the  halt  was  sounded.  We  had  reached  a  space  of 
ground  more  open  than  usual,  and  just  sufficiently  elevated 
to  give  to  us,  in  case  of  an  attack,  the  advantage  of  a  rising 
groond.  On  the  slope  of  this,  and  among  ^  few  stubble-fields, 
the  different  corps  drew  up.  The  guns  were  then,  as  usual, 
dragged  to  the  summit,  the  arms  were  piled,  fires  were  light«^ 
fid,  and  the  ordinary  preparations  for  a  bivouac  gone  through: 
but  in  these,  and  in  the  rest  which  was  to  follow  them,  it  fell 
not  to  the  lot  of  my  friend  or  myself  to  take  part.  As  soon 
as  the  colunm  halted,  we  were  called  upon  to  muster  our 
company,  and  moved  off  towards  the  front,  where  the  charge 
of  one  of  the  out-picquets  were  committed  to  us. 

llie  post  in  question  was  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  camp.  It  was  a  farm-house^  situated  near  the  high 
road,  surrounded  by  numetous  bams  and  buildings,  and 
which,  strange  to  say,  had  not  been  deserted  by  its  inmates. 
Of  these,  however,-— at  least  of  the  females,— we  saw  nothing; 
the  £sther,  an  old,  weather-beaten,  rough-spoken  personage, 
adone  making  his  appearance.  He  was  a  keen  democrat, 
a  thorough  yankee,  and  abhorred  the  English  with  all  his 
heart;  a  feeling  which  he  took  no  care  to  conceal,  and  which 
we,  of  course,  resented  only  by  turning  it  into  ridicule.  He 
spoke  much  of  the  iniquity  of  our  invasion;  but  comforted 
himself  by  anticipating  the  utter  destrucuon  of  those  engaged 
in  it,  who  would,  as  he  asserted,  be  opposed  by  the  bravest 
men,  and  the  most  expert  shots,  which  the  whole  world  could 
produce.  His  iwo  sons,  he  informed  us^  had  gone  off  only 
this  nkoming  to  join  the  army,  and  his  principal  source  of  re* 
gret  appeared  to  be,  that  his  own  age  and  infirmities  hindered 
Kim  from  joining  in  it  also.  The  reader  will  easily  believe, 
lliat  we  ei^oyed  the  old  man's  conversation  a  great  deal  more, 
than  if  he  had  pretended  to  sentiments  which  he  could  hardly 
experience,  or  put  on  a  manner  which  was  not  natural  to  him. 
Nor,  to  say  the  truth,  was  he  more  hostile  in  his  language, 
than  he  proved  himself  friendly  in  his  behaviour  as  a  land- 
lord. He  produced  his  bread,  and  cheese,  and  peach* whiskey^ 
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liberally  and  freely;  and  though  he  drank  to  our  speedy  de« 
feat,  we  willingly  joined  him,  if  not  in  his  sentiment,  at  all 
events  in  his  potations* 

The  greater  part  of  oiir  time  was,  however,  spent  out  of 
doors.  Though  there  was  no  enemy  in  sight,  nor,  as  far  as 
we  could  learn,  an^  force  collected  within  a  day's  march  of 
us,  w^  were  not  on  that  account  the  less  careful  to  see  that 
the  sentries  occupied  proper  posts,  and  were  attentive  to  their 
duty.  On  the  contrary,  the  circumstance  that  we  knew  not 
where  to  look  for  danger,  induced  us  the  more  cautiously  to 
guard  against  it;  and  as  it  might  come  upon  us  from  either 
flank,  or  from  the  rear,  just  as  readily  as  from  the  front,  the 
whole  encampment  was  girdled  in  by  a  circle  of  watchmen. 
These  took  their  ground  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  half  mus* 
ket  shot  from  the  different  picquets  which  furnished  them. 
They  stood  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  yards  apart  from  one 
another,  and  except  upon  the  great  road,  they  stood  singly. 
On  the  road,  again,  there  were  a  couple  planted  together,  m 
order  that  one  might  from  time  to  time  patrol  onwards  to 
ascertain  whether  all  was  safe,  whilst  the  other  remained  sta- 
tionary. It  was  our  business  to  see  that  these  respectively 
fulfilled  the  trusts  reposed  in  them;  and  the  business  was  one 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  accomplished  except  by  con- 
stantly traversing  from  one  extremity  of  the  chain  to  the 
Other. 

For  several  hours,  no  other  inconvenience  attended  these 
perambulations,  besides  a  feeling  of  considerable  fatigue,  for 
which  the  toilsome  march  of  the  day  had  amply  prepared  us; 
but  towards  midnight  the  case  was  different.  A  mass  of 
black  clouds  suddenly  collected  together,  and  the  stars,  which 
but  a  moment  ago  shone  out  brightly  in  a  clear  blue  sky, 
were  completely  obscured.  A  tremendous  storm  of  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain  ensued.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind, 
it  is  true,  hardly  so  much  as  to  move  the  leaves  upon  the 
trees,  but  the  thunder  was  terrific,  and  the  rain  rushed  down 
like  a  cataract  in  perpendicular  streams.  The  effect  of  such 
a  storm,  echoed  back  as  it  was  from  the  thick  woods  around, 
was  awful  in  no  ordinary  degree;  whilst  every  flash  of  light* 
aing  gave  to  the  eye  a  momentary  glimpse  of  scenery,  such 
as  no  powers  of  language  are  adequate  to  describe.  The  path- 
less forests,  which  on  every  side  formed  the  back  ground,  the 
few  cultivated  fields  which  intervened  between  them  and  the 
house,  the  very  palings  and  hedges  which  intersected  them, 
with  the  curved  line  of  sentinels,  standing  motionless  at  their 
posts— all  these,  as  well  as  the  sweep  of  the  road,  were  seep 
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for  ttn  hifttatit  as  distinctly  as  at  noonday;  and  then  a  dark- 
ness, thicker  and  more  impenetrable  than  before,  enshrouded 
them.  No  doubt  there  was  much  to  admire  in  allnhis,  per- 
haps sufficient,  or  more  than  sufficient,  to  compensate  for  the 
inconvenience  of  a  sound  ducking,  where  a  change  of  habili- 
ments was  to  be  procured;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  we  would  have  willingly  dispensed 
with  aU  that  was  sublime  in  the  occurrence,  in  exchange  for 
a  little  dry  weather,  no  matter  how  tame  or  monotonous. 

It  was  not,  however*  for  us  to  choose. -The  storm  took  its 
course,  and  having  continued  with  unabated  violence  during 
two  hours,  gradually  died  away.  The  rain  ceased  to  fall,  the 
clouds  dispersed  themselves,  and  the  little  stars  shone  forth 
again,  like  the  eyes  of  a  beauty  whose  tears  have  ceased  to 
flow;  and  the  rest  of  the  night,  accordingly,  was  spent  in  as 
much  of  quiet  and  comfort  as  it  usually  falb  to  the  lot  of  sol- 
diers upon  an  outpost  duty  to  enjoy. 

CHAPTER  III. 

In  obedience  to  the  customs  of  war  in  like  cases,  our  pic- 
quet  got  under  arms,  and  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  house, 
two  hours  before  sunrise.  No  enemy,  however,  made  his 
appearance,  nor  did  any  rumour  of  an  enemy  come  in  to  put 
us  more  than  previously  on  the  alert;  but  we  continued  to 
preserve  our  ranks  as  if  an  army  were  in  our  front,  till  direc- 
tions reached  us  from  rear  how  we  w^re  to  act.  The  column, 
'  it  appeared,  was  in  readiness,  and  would  set  out  on  the  first 
blink  of  dawn;  and  as  our  company  already  occupied  the  road 
by  which  it  was  to  move,  we  were  ordered  to  perform  the 
duty  of  the  leading  division  of  the  advanced  guard. 

It  was  yet  but  the  gray  of  the  morning,  when  major  Brown 
made  his  appearance,  and  we  began  our  march.  The  road, 
like  that  of  yesterday,  was  deep  and  sandy;  but  our  men  ap- 
peared refreshed  to  a  degree  which  could  have  hardly  been 
expected,  and  kept  up,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  kt^ep 
up,  when  marches  were  to  them  events  of  every  day's  occur- 
rence. All,  too,  both  officers  and  privates,  seemed  to  catch 
additional  etiergy  from  the  recollection  that  there  was  no- 
thing friendly  in  front  of  them.  It  was  truly  a  journey  of 
adventure  and  discovery;  but  as  the  reader  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  kind  of  order  which  the  advanced  companies  of  an 
army  preserve,  and  the  species  of  feeling  which  animates  the 
individuals  who  compose  these  companies  may  be  strange  to 
him,  I  shall  not,  perhaps,  run  any  hazard  of  wearying  his  pa« 
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tience,  if  I  endeavour  to  make  him  acquainted  here  with  both 
the  one  aod  the  other. 

Charlton'8  company,  that  to  which  I  wa9  attached,  con-^ 
aiMd  of  a  captain,  two  subalterns,  three  sergeants,  and  fifty 
rank  and  file.  It  was  thus  distributed:*— Along  the  high  road 
moved  first  of  all  two  files  of  men  and  a  sergeant,  one  file 
about  twenty  paces  ahead  of  the  other.  Parallel  with  the 
most  forward  file,  twenty  men  spread  themselves,  by  pairs, 
or  files,  each  pair  or  file  keeping  about  ten  paces  apart  from 
the  others,  on  each  side  of  the  way;  by  which  means  the 
woods  or  fields  were  swept  on  both  flanks  to  the  extent  of  two 
hundred  paces.  In  rear  of  the  last  of  the  two  files,  but  full 
twenty  paces  behind,  moved  the  remainder  of  the  company. 
About  twenty  paces,  again,  behind  that  small  section,  the  two 
remaining  companies  advanced,  coming  on  in  compact  arrayi 
unless,  indeedy  some  alarm  chanced  to  be  given,  when  they, 
too,  instandy  extended  through  the  fields.  Thus  our  move- 
ments resembled  rather  that  of  sportsmen,  when,  in  large  bo- 
dies, they  surround  a  wood  or  draw  a  preserve,  than  that  of 
soldiers,  at  least  soldiers  upon  a  parade;  and  perhaps,  if  the 
truth  be  spoken,  our  feelings  were  as  much  akin  to  those  of 
the  first  named  class  of  persons  as  to  those  of  the  last.  For 
myself,  I  freely  confess,  that  I  brushed  through  the  under- 
wood, and  traversed  the  inclosures,  more  in  the  spirit  of  one 
beating  for  game  than  looking  out  for  opponents;  and  if  any 
judgment  naay  be  formed  from  the  merry  chat  and  rude  re- 
partees of  those  about,  a  similar  spirit  animated  the  men. 

.But  though  our  occupation  was  productive  of  much  mer- 
riment and  very  considerable  excitement,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, that  the  fatigue  which  accoftipanied  it  began,  before  matiy 
hours  had  expired,  to  counterbalance  in  no  slight  degree  both 
the  one  and  the  other  of  these  advantages.  The  woods,  be 
it  remembered,  wete  thick  and  ungled,  and  the  grass  that, 
grew  under  the  taller  trees  seldom  reached  lower  than  our 
hips,  and  often  passed  our  middles.  Besides,  no  enemy  ap- 
peared to  interrupt  our  progress;  and  there  was  a  sameness 
in  searching  continually  to  no  purpose,  and  in  expecting  for 
ever,  without  having  the  expectation  gratified.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  were  by  no  means  displeased,  when,  to- 
wards noon,  our  bugles  sounded  the  halt.  At  this  particular 
moment,  I  and  my  section  were  extended  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  and  occupied  part  of  a  wood,  which  presented  every 
appearance  of  having  continued  unmolested  since  the  days 
of  Noah.  But  as  the  blast  did  not  call  us  in,  we  were  at  no 
loss  to  discover  that  the  halt  was  merely  temporary,  and  that 
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the  groutid  of  encampment  for  the  night  could  not,  yet  be  in 
view.  We  lay  down,  however,  where  we  were,  well  pleased 
that  an  opportunity  of  resting  our  weary  limbs  was  afibrded, 
and,  unbuckling  our  haversacks,  addressed  ourselves  with 
extreme  good  will  to  the  remnants  of  such  provisions  as  could 
still  be  found  there. 

It  chanced,  that  in  scouring  these  forests,  we  had  put  up, 
among  other  animab,  a  leveret,  which  a  poodle  dog,  the  pro* 
perty  of  my  friend  Charlton,  chased  and  caught.  The  reader 
will  easily  believe  that  poor  puss  was  not  a  little  baffled  and 
confused  by  the  shouts  and  cries  with  which  our  men  atu- 
mated  the  pursuer,  and  that  nothing  like  fair  play  was  grants 
ed  to  her  in  her  efforts  to  escape.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
pause,  a  few  of  the  soldiers  set  to  work,  skinned  and  cut  up 
the  hare,  lighted  a  fire,  and  were  preparing  to  dress  it,  when 
a  circumstance  occurred,  which  in  an  instant  callied  off  our 
attention  to  other  and  more  important  matters*  **  What  is 
that?"  said  a  corporal,  who  stood  beside  me,  whilst  I  was 
watching  the  progress  of  dissecting  the  leveret.  *^  Do  you 
not  see  something,  sir,  moving  through  those  bushes  to  the 
right?"  I  looked  instantly  in  the  direction  towards  which  the 
soldier  pointed,  and  beheld  plainly  enough  a  flash,  like  that 
which  the  sudden  falling  of  a  sun  beam  on  bright  arms  pro- 
duces. There  was  no  room  to  doubt  from  what  source  that 
flash  proceeded.  My  bugle  sounded  the  alarm,  the  men  stood 
to  their  arms,  and  we  dashed  forward  to  the  copse.  It  was 
as  I  anticipated,  A  body  of  the  enemy,  perhaps  an  hundred 
and  fifty. in  number,  were  there.  Perceiving  by  our  move* 
ment  that  they  were  discovered,  they  instandy  opened  their 
fire,  and  a  very  pretty  and  interesting  skirmish  began.  It 
was  not,  however,  of  long  continuance.  We  rushed  on,  the 
men  firing  as  an  opportunity  offered,  and  covering  themselves 
all  the  while,  as  they  easily  might,  by  the  trees;  whilst  the 
Americans,  not  waiting  for  our  approach,  retreated  with  all 
haste  through  a  country  manifestly  weQ  known  to  them,  and 
were  beyond  our  reach  in  ten  minutes.  In  this  trifling  affair 
not  a  single  British  soldier  was  scratched,  whilst  of  the  ene- 
my, but  one  solitary  dead  body  was  discovered. 

Trifling  as  the  skirmish  was,  it  served,  as  the  sound  of  the 
bugles  in  all  directions  told  us,  to  put  the  whole  army  on  the 
alert.  Advance  was  again  the  order  of  the  day,  and  advance 
we  did,  in  higher  spirits  and  better  humour  than  had  distin^ 
guished  us  from  the  beginning.  The  enemy,  we  trusted, 
would  sooner  or  later  hazard  a  battle;  and  as  he  had  begun 
the  system  of  disputing  his  territories  with  usy  we  doubted 
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not  that  he  would  henceforth  act  up  to  it.  But  the  prospect 
of  being  every  moment  hurried  into  action,  even  though  it 
be  accompanied  in  the  bravest  heart  with  sensations — not 
perhaps  of  alarm,  but  of  something  remotely  akin  to  it, — ^is, 
upon  the  whole,  to  a  soldier  in  full  march,  and  surrounded 
by  gallant  comrades,  one  of  the  most  animating  and  exquisite 
sensations  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible.  It  is  not 
then  with  him,  as  it  is  in  the  stilbess  of  his  tent  or  bivouac, 
when  he  knows  that  to-morrow'a  sun  must  light  him  to  a  field 
of  carnage  and  death.  Then,  indeed,  there  is  time  to  think; 
and  no  man  can  think  of  an  impending  dissolution,  without 
at  least  a  degree  of  seriousness  which  no  other  thought  ia 
capable  of  producing.  But  when  he  is  scouring  the  woods, 
or  advancing  through  fields  and  ihclosures, — his  men  all  about 
him,  and  eager  and  animated,  like  huntsmen  about  a  fox-co- 
ver,—the  officer  must  be  phlegmatic  indeed,  whose  energies 
are  not  wrought  up  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  causes 
all  apprehension  of  personal  risk  to  be  forgotten,  and  directs 
his  whole  thoughts  into  one  channel,— namely,  how  be  is 
most  successfully  to  discharge  his  duty  when  the  moment  of 
trial  shall  sirrive.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who,  writing  in  my 
own  study,  pretend  to  say,  that  I  should  prefer  a  bloody  bat- 
tle to  a  snug  dinner  with  my  friends,  and  a  social  glass  of 
wine  after  it;  but  I  tonfess,  that  during  the  remainder  of  our 
progress,  one  wish,  and  one  only,  rose  into  my  mind;  and 
that  was,  that  the  Americans  would  afford  me  an  opportuni- 
ty, with  the  twenty  brave  men  whom  I  commanded,  to  make 
what  impression  I  could  upon  any  of  their  ambuscades,  how- 
ever numerous,  or  however  judiciously  disposed. 

All  my  eager  aspirations  after  renown  were,  however, 
doomed  to  suffer  disappointment.  The  Americans  would  not 
make  a  stand.  We  saw  them,  indeed,  again,  just  as  we  reach- 
ed the  skirt  of  the  forest,  and,  falling  in  once  more  with  the 
river,  wheeled  up  towards  the  open  country  around  Notting- 
ham; but  it  was  in  full  flight,  and  already  at  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  the  town.  We  saw,  likewise,  that  a  few  of  our 
mounted  officers,  colonel  Thornton,  major  Brown,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  general  himself,  attempted,  in  the  most  dash- 
ing and  gallant  style,  to  charge  their  rear,  and  cut  off  their 
stragglers;  but  the  charge  of  three  or  four  horsemen  was  ea- 
sily repulsed,  and  the  stragglers,  striking  off  towards  the  plan- 
tations on  either  flank,  were  soon  safe  from  farther  molesta- 
tion. Somewhat  vexed  that  they  should  have  thus  escaped 
us,  we  were  accordingly  obliged  to  halt,  where  we  had  been 
ordered  to  halt,  in  the  village;  and  here  the  rest  of  the  army 
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joining  us^  dispositions  were  made  to  pass  the  night.  The 
picquets  were  planted  without  delay;  the  different  brigades 
took  up  their  respective  grounds;  and  Charlton,  WilliamS| 
and  I,  not  a  little  weary  with  our  excursion,  ensconced  oitf- 
selves  under  the  shade  of  a  large  bam,  plentifully  stored  with 
tobacco. 

The  reader  must  be  already  well  aware,  that  if  the  purport 
of  the  present  debarkation  really  was  to  seize  commodore 
Barney's  flotilla  of  gun^boats,  it  completely  failed  of  success.^ 
The  boats  were  all  gone.  They  set  sail,  as  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining inhabitants  mformed  us,  at  an  early  hour  this  morn- 
ing, and  were  now  many  miles  nearer  to  the  source  of  the 
Patuxent  than  we.  But  this  circumstance,  whatever  efiect 
it  might  have  upon  the  minds  of  those  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
was  the  cause  of  no  annoyance  whatever  to  us.  We  were, 
on  the  whole,  very  well  pleased  with  all  which  had  yet  befal- 
len us.  We  were  particularly  satisfied  in  finding  ourselves 
so  snugly  housed  for  the  night,  and  it  added  not  a  little 
to  OUI&  gratification,  when  we  discovered  that  our  Portuguese 
servants  had  not  been  remiss  in  providing  the  requisites  for 
a  sumptuous  evening  repast.  Turkeys  and  geese  had  by  some 
chance  or  another  flown  into  their  hands  as  they  proceeded; 
and  these  they  now  made  ready,  for  their  own,  and  their 
masters'  suppers.  And  then,  with  respect  to  tobacco,  that 
principal  delicacy  of  soldiers  upon  active  service,  there  was 
no  reasonable  cause  either  for  scarcity  or  complaint.  The 
house  which  sheltered  us  was  full  of  it;  and  though  the  broad 
arrow  had  been  impressed  upon  the  doors,  we  scrupled  not 
to  appropriate  to  our  own  use,  not  only  as  much  as  we  re- 
quired at  the  moment,  but  a  stock  sufficient,  as  we  guessed, 
to  supply  our  wants  for  several  days  to  come*  To  sum  up  all, 
the  quarter- master  arriving  soon,  after  the  halt,  with  stores 
of  bread  and  rum,  an  additional  allowance  of  both  was  served 
out,  as  well  to  the  men  as  to  the  officers.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  a  thousand  situations  may  be  conceived  many  de- 
grees less  enviable  than  ours^  wheti,  with  a  (ire  blazing  be- 
fore us,  and  the  remains  of  our  supper  taken  away,  we  re- 
clined, pipe  in  hand,  and  drinking  cup  hard  by,  within  the 
porch  of  the  hospitable  barn,  chatting  over  the  occurrences 
of  the  morning,  and  Calculating  what  might  be  the  issue  of  to- 
mor9>w's  operations. 

Of  the  disposition  of  the  army  in  general,  it  falls  n||  in 
with  the  plan  of  my  present  story  to  say  inucb.  Let  it  suffice 
to  observe,  that  Nottingham,  a  small  town,  or^ather  an  over* 
grown  village  upon  the  Patuxent,  was  occupied  by  the  light 
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and  second  brigades;  the  third  brigade  taking  post  among  th^ 
•out-buildings  of  a  few  farm-houses  on  the  left  of  the  road« 
The  picquets,  again,  extended  across  the  whole  front,  rowid 
d^  left  flank,  and  so  back  to  the  rear;  whilst  on  the  right  th6 
river,  already  covered  with  lanches  and  boats  from  the  fleet, 
was  considered  protection  enough..  Thus  were  we  amply  se* 
cured  against  all  attempts  at  surprisal,  had  it  accorded  with 
the  military  policy  of  die  United  States  to  make  them;  and 
as  no  man  thought  of  undressing;,  or  even  laying  aside  his 
accoutrements,  we  needed  only  to  be  warned  of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  meet  and  repel 
him. 

In  the  short  course  of  this  narrative,  I  have  more  than 
once  had  occasion  to  mention  the  name  of  my  brother  subal* 
tern,  Williams.  There  are  circumstances  connected  with  hit 
destiny  which  induce  me  here  to  let  my  reader  a  little  more 
into  the  history  of  his  military  life  than  I  inight  perhaps  haive 
been  otherwise  disposed  to  do.    Williams  was  the  son  of  an 
officer;  of  a  veteran  officer,  who,  by  dint  of  long  and  aaduous 
service,  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  major.    He  was  not,  t  believe^ 
his  father's  only  son;  but  if  it  were  fair  to  draw  an  inference 
from  the  boy's  conversation,  he  was  at'ail  events  the  fiivour* 
ite.     Williams  was  gaeetted  into  the  — *«-  regiment  of  foot, 
when  he  had  barely  completed  his  sixteenth  year;  and  he 
joined  us  in  the  south  of  France,  too  late  to  take  part  in  the 
war,  before  he  had  attained  to  his  seventeenth.    He  was  a 
fine,  spirited,  generous-hearted  youth,  ignorant,  of  course, 
of  what  a  soldier's  duty  in  the  field  really  is,  but  aaxious, 
if  ever  young  man  was  anxious,  to  become  practically  ac- 
quainted with  his  profession.     Being  appointed  to  our  com- 
pany, he  chose  to  attach  himself  very  warmly  to  me;  and 
aeeing  a  great  deal  in  the  lad  worthy  of  any  man's  affections, 
I  readily  and  willingly  met  his  advances.  We  were  together 
during  the  morning,  and  his  gallant  and  cool  bearing  through- 
out the  trifling  affair  in  which  we  had  been  engaged,  certainly 
tended  to  strengthen  the  tie  of  personal  regaxd  by  which  1 
already  felt  myself  bound  to  him.:    To-night  he  appeared  to 
be  in  peculiarly  high  spirits;  indeed  I  have  never  seen  a  lad 
exhibit  more  striking  symptoms  of  happiness  than  when  I 
mentioned  his  conduct  in  the  terms  which  I  felt  it  to  merit^ 
to  our  common  friend  Charlton.    So  gratified  was  the  ]%uth. 
by  i9y  praises,  that  he  actually  shed  tears,  though,  as^  he  him- 
self assured  us,  they  were  the  sweetest  tears  that  ever  wet 
his  cheeks.    *^  Oh,  my  poor  father!"  said  he  to  me,  as  we 
were  arranging  our  cloaks,  and  preparing  to  lie  down,  **  how 
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delishted  would  he  be  to  have  heard  you  say  what  yoa  said 
to*iuriit1"  t  could  Bot  aoawer  the  boy;  hiB  little  speech  af- 
feCteo'  nc  so  deet^y;  bat  I  loved  him  from  my  heart  tor  ^ 
fine  feelings,  and  I  dctenniiied  to  be  his  friend  during  ^ 
remainder  of  his  militaiy  life. 

The  night  could  not  b«  farther  advanced  than  eight  or  nine 
o'clock,  when  a  conBciouaneas  of  bodily  languor  overcoming 
eyery  oriier  sensation,  we  made  ready  to  resign  ourselves  to 
^eep.  As  the  smell  of  the  tobacco  was  not  offensive,  and  the 

tbnt  itself  WM  made  ap  into  large  sheaves,  we  unrolled  a 
tw  of  these,  and  scattered  them  upon  the  floor  of  the  ham 
(at  o     ~    ~     ~~  latresH  thus  formed)  we  spread  one 

of  01  ring  the  other  twu  to  supply  the 

plan  down,  all  three  together.     AJilrie 

more  td  into  a  heap,  served  us  for'  a  nil* 

low.  thin  reach,  our  liaversacka  and  pm-  ' 

tola  ily  articles  of  dress  which  we  laid 

aside  were  our  boots,  and  our  sasbes  we  untied.  Thcn.4i- 
recdng  the  servants  to  heap  up  the  fire,  so  v  that  it  should 
eoDtinue  to  blaze  till  the  morning,  we  t»de  each  other  good, 
Dight,  and  slept,  as  men  generaUy  sleep,  trhose  minds  and 
bodies  have  been  in  full  exercise  (or  four-and-tweenty  houn 
on  a  stretcIT. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Tas  reader  may  be  informed  here,  once  for  all,  that  ge<- 
neral  Ross's  army,  like  all  other  armies  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence M  an  enemy,  drew  up  in  close  columns  of  battalions, 
every  morning  an  bour  be£qMwiawn.  In  this  position  we  re- 
muned,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- second,  till  daylight 
had  folly  broken,  when,  instead  of  filing  ofif  towards  die  road, 
and  prosecuting  our  journey,  we  were  permitted  to  quit  our 
ranks  and  return  to  our  lairs.  Ignorant  of  any  reasonable 
cause  for  this  measure,  and  anxious,  as  British  troops  ever 
■re,  to  press  cm,  we  betook  ourselves  to  our  respective  rest- 
ing-placKs  a  little  out  of  humour;  but  we  soon  acquired  phi* 
loro^y  enough  to  believe  that  all  must  be  for  the  best,  and 
comforted  ourselves  with  the  expectation  that  the  much-de- 
sired advance,  though  delayed  for  some  purpose  or  another, 
could  not  but  take  place  before  long.  Nor  were  we  disap- 
pointed. ,  '       *^, 

We  had  just  time  enough  allowed  to  ascertain  that  Aot- 
tingfaam  consisted  of  four  streets,  runnii^  at  right  angles 
through  one  another,  and  that  i|i  presentc;^  tfvrfy  appearance 
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of  having  been  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  only  a  few  mo- 
ments previous  to  the  arrival  of  our  army,  when  the  we\U 
*wn  bugle-call  summoned  us  to  our  ranks,  and  in  five  mi« 
es  after  we  were  in  marching  order.  The  same  disposi- 
tions which  had  covered  our  advance  on  the  previous  day, 
were  again  made.  The  flankers  swept  the  woods  and  fields, 
whilst  the  leading  files  marched  cautiously  along  the  high 
road;  but  it  fell  not  to  our  lot  to  occupy  one  or  other  of  tnese 
important  posts.  We  formed  part  to-day  of  the  columns, 
and  like  our  comrades  moved  on;  ready,  indeed,  to  act,  should 
an  opportunity  be  afforded,  but  less  sanguine  than  we  should 
have  been*  had  the  office  of  protecting  the  j^ovjgaent  been 
intruilted  to  us.  ^ 

?ht  country  through  which  we  travelled* 
tmces  of  cultivation  than  any  which  we  tiad 
vCTsed.  The  road,  indeed,  diverging  from  the 
inwards,  so  as  to  cut  off  an  angle  formed  by  its  course;  and, 
as  every  body  knows,  it  is  entirely  upon  the  banks  of  its  na« 
vigable  streams  that  America  can,  even  now,  be  said  to  be 
.  inhabited*  A  few  fields  there  doubtless  were,  with  a  house 
or  two  here  and  there,  throughout  the  whole  line  of  march; 
but  after  leaving  Nottingham  decidedly  behind,  they  were 
rare  indeed.  One  mighty  forest  was  before  us  and  around 
us,  which,  if  it  served  no  other  purpose,  at  all  "events  screen- 
ed us  from  the  rays  of  a  sultry  ^un,  which  would  have  other- 
wise proved  in  the  highest  degree  inconvenient. 
'  We  quitted  our  ground  at  seven  o'clock,  an4  went  on  for 
about  a  oouple  of  hours,  without  any  circumstance  occurring 
calculated  to  attract  attentioni^-or  deserving  of  notice.  A  few 
pigs  and  turkeys,  indeed,  which  happened  to  be  at  large  near 
a  nirm-house  by  the  way»side,  suffered,  it  is  true,  the  fate,  in- 
cident to  mortality;  and  much  laughter  was  heard  from  front, 
to  rear  of  the  column,  as  dogs  and  men  either  failed  or  suc- 
ceeded in  the  chase.  But  of  the  enemy  no  traces  were  dis- 
covered, though  our  guide  assured  us  that  several  numerous 
bodies  had  passed  the  night  in  this  neighbourhood.  About 
noon,  however,  we  were  put  a  little  upon  our  mettle,  and  an 
adventure  took  place  which  I  record,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  men  with  whom 
we  were  now  embroiled. 

iPvp  advanced  parties  having  arrived  at  the  more  open 
coAtry  which  surrounds  Marlborough,  found  themselves 
suddenly  in  the  presence  of  two  squadrons  of  well-mounted, 
and  handsontely-appointed  cavalry.  They  were  composed, 
as  we  afterwards  learned,  of  gentlemen  volunteers  in  the  ser- 
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vice  of  their  country.  To  do  them  justice,  the  troopers  no 
sooner  saw  our  men,  than  they,  made  a  spirited  effort  to  cut 
down  one  or  two  files,  which  appeared  to  be  separated  from 
their  companions,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  wood.  But  a 
single  discharge  from  another  party  which  they  had  not  ob- 
served, instantly  checked  them,  and  they  gallopped  off. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  when  this  liule  affair  was 
going  on,  some  eight  or  ten  riflemen  being  discovered  in  the 
wood  on  the  right  of  the  road,  were  pursued  by  ccdonel 
Thornton,  and  one  of  them  overtaken.  Whei\  I  say  that  the 
fellow  was  overtak^,  I  mean  that  he  halted  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, and  made  signs  that  he  gave  himself  up.  The  colonel, 
satisfied  with  this,  was  directing  a  file  of  his  men  to  ^o  for- 
ward and  secure  the  prisoner,  when  the  American,  with  the 
utmost  deliberation,  levelled  his  piece  and  fired.  Happily  he 
missed  his  mark;  but  that  circumstance  would  have  availed 
him  little  had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  our  people.  Fleet 
of  foot,  however,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  he 
soon  managed  to  baflle  his  pursuers,  who,  after  having  wasted 
a  few  rounds  at  him,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  chase 
and  return  to  their  ranks. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  our  corps  experienced  very 
'gceatinconvenience,jmd  was  sorely  crippled  in  one  of  its  most 
imporcant^aftfis,  through  the  want  of  horses.  We  had  no  ar- 
tillery; three  of  the  smallest  pieces  ever  used,  hardly  deserve 
to  be  termed  such;  we  were  without  cavalry,  and  even  our 
staff  was  miserably  provided.     Ihe  general  felt  this,  and  he 
did  his  best  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  causing  every  horse  wbich 
was  found  in  the  field,  or  stables  near,  to  be  seized  and 
brought  in.     By  this  means  we  were  enabled  to  muster,  at 
the  close  of  the  third  day,  a  troop  of  about  forty  horsemen;, 
but  such  horsemen!  The  men,  indeed,  were  like  other  British 
soldiers;  they  were  artiUery  drivers,  and  they  were  command- 
ed by  an  officer  of  artillery;  but  the  horses  were,  for  the  most 
part,  indifferent  enough,  whilst  the  appointments  of  the  troop- 
ers proved,  in  many  instances,  a  source  of  merriment,  not 
*!mnly  to  us  but  to  themselves.  It  was  not  always  that  saddles 
could  be  found  for  the  horses;  and  when  such  were  totally 
wanting,  recourse  was  had  to  blankets,  doubled  repeatedly, 
and  strapped  on  the  animals'  backs.  On  other  occasions,  the 
absence  of  a  bridle  was  compensated  by  a  halter;  very  many 
of  the  men  made  stirrups  for  themselves  out  of  pieces  of 
.   rope,  and  a  few  rode  bare-backed.    Nor  were  their  weapons 
more  uniform  or  more  graceful  than  their  horse  equipage. 
A  few  only  carried  their  own  sabres;  the  rest  were  supplied 
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with  the  cutfaMses  which  belonged  to  the  seamen  who  drag- 
ged the  guns.  Tet  this  iiregtdar  and  wretchcifly*cquippra 
cavalty  proved  repeatedly  of  the  most  essential  service  to 
the  expedition. 

It  was  one  o'clock^  when  the  neat  houses,  and  pretty  gpff* 
dens  of  Marlborough^  presented  themselves  to  our  view.  I 
know  not  whether  the  scene  would  strike  me  now,  as  it  struck 
me  then,  were  I  again  to  visit  it;  but  at  diat  moment  I  ima« 
gined  that  I  had  never  looked  upon  a  landscape  more  pleas- 
ing, or  more  laeautiful.  The  ^ntle  green  hills  which  on 
eiuier  hud  inclosed  the  village,  tufted  iMre  and  Aere  with 
magnificent  trees, — the  village  itself,  stn|ggling  and  wide^ 
each  cottage  beinfi;  far  apart  from  its  neigtmours,  and  each 
ormmented  widi  flower-beds,  and  shrubberies;  these,  with  a 
lovely  stream  that  wound  through  the  valley,  formed,  as  far 
as  my  memory  may  be  trusted,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pa- 
noramas, on  which  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  gaae. 
Though  no  lover  of  the  American  character  and  nation  then, 
(whatever  may  be  the  case  now,^  I  could  not  behold  this 
peaceful  scene  without  experiencing  sincere  regret  that  it 
should  suiTer  profanation  from  the  presence  of  a  hostile  force; 
and  I  determmed  that  no  exertion  on  my  own  part  should  be 
wanting  to  hinder  the  orders  already  issued  against  plunder 
and  rapine,  from  being  neglected.  To  say  the  truth,  how- 
ever, it  was  an  easy  matter  to  keep  our  men  within  the  bounds 
of  tolerable  subordination  and  discipline*  The  attacks  which 
they  from  time  to  time  made  upon  farm-yards  and  pig-sties, 
were,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  allowable  enough.  It  would 
have  been  unreasonable  to  expect,'that  hungry  soldiers,  in  aH 
enemy's  country,  would  sit  down  to  digest  their  hunger, 
whilst  flocks  of  poultry  and  herds  of  swine  were  within  thei^ 
reach.  But  not  a  single  act  of  wanton  mischief  was  perpe- 
trated; and  when  we  marched  out  on  the  following  day,  w6 
left  Marlborough,  not  perhaps  so  rich  in  live  stock,  but  quite 
as  picturesque  and  rural,  as  when  we  entered  it. 

In  this  place  we  learned,  that  commodore  Barney,  aware 
of  our  design,  and  unable  any  longer  to  elude  it,  had  blowir 
up  the  gun-boats  of  which  we  were  in  pursuit.  This  piece 
of  intelligence  sufficiendy  accounted  for  the  many  explosions 
which  we  had  heard  whilst  on  the  march;  but  though  it  might 
have  caused  some  disappointment  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, by  us  it  was  treated  as  a  vety  doll  and  uninteresting 
piece  of  news. 

The  first  matter  about  which  soldiers  interest  themselves 
on  arriving  at  the  ground  where  they  are  t6  halt  for  the  night. 
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IS  to  secure  aa  comfortabk  a  aleeping-place  as  circumstances 
will  alloW)  and  then  to  proride  materials  for  their  supper. 
Leaving  Charlton  to  telect  a  dormitory,  Williams*  and  I,  as 
soon  as  we  had  seen  to  the  comforts  of  our  men,  salUed  forth 
upon  the  old  quest,  in  search  of  provisions.  We  entered  se- 
Tend  houses,  but  found  them  att  unoccupied;  and  what  was 
fiirless  satisfactory,  very  many  of  them  fifaready  lightened  of 
their  viands^  By  4ie  help  of  my  Ponuguese  boy,  however, 
(one  of  the  ablest  foragers  by  the  way,  that  evef  followed  a 
camp,)  we  succeeded  at  last  in  making  ourselves  masters  of 
five  fowls;  with  which,  and  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  sack  of  flour, 
asttd  a  botde  of  peach-whi^ey,  we  prepared  to  rejoin  our 
friend.  We  found  him  very  anuggly  settled;  not  in  a  house^ 
for  the  position  of  the  corps  was  in  advance  of  the  vil- 
lage, but  under  a  clump  of  leafy  trees,  which  furnished  a  to- 
lenble  shelter  against  the  sun,  and  promised  to  be  equally 
serviceable  against  the  dews.  There  our  dinner  was  dressed 
and  eaten;  and  here,  upon  a  few  trusses  of  hay,  brought  from 
a  neighbouring  barn-yard  for  the  purpose,  we  slept  soundly 
and  contentedly. 

Fresh,  and  in  excellent  spirits,  we  rose  next  morning;  and 
having  stood  the  usual  time  with  our  men,  began  to  consider 
how  we  should  most  profitably  and  agreeably  spend  the  day. 
Of  farther  movements,  nothing  was  said;  the  troops,  indeed, 
had  been  dismissed  as  soon  as  dawn  appeared, — ^we  were 
therefore  prepared  to  treat  this  as  a  day  of  leisure  and  repose. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  \ 
the  enemy,  we  .deemed  it  by  no  means  prudent  to  venture  far 
from  the  camp;  but  contented  ourselves  with  strolling  back 
into  the  village,  and  instituting  a  renewed  and  more  accurate 
search  after  people,  and  other  living  creatures. 

The  only  inhabitant  whom  we  found  abiding  in  his  house 
was  a  doctor  Bean,  a  medical  practitioner,  and  the  proprietor 
of  a  valuable  farm  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  doctor  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  Scotchman;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  migrated 
about  twenty  years  ago  from  some  district  of  North  Britain, 
and  still  retained  his  native  dialect  in  all  its  doric  richness. 
He  professed,  moreover,  to  retain  the  feelings  as  well  as  die 
language  of  his  boyish  days.  He  was  a  federalist— -in  other 
words,  lie  was  hostile  to  the  war  with  England,  which  he  sdll 
persisted  in  regarding  as  his  mother  country.  Such,  at  least, 
were  the  statements  with  which  he  favoured  us,  and  we  be- 
lieved Um  the  more  readily,  that  he  seemed  really  disposed 
to  treat  us  as  friends.  There  was  nothing  about  his  house  or 
farm  to  which  he  made  us  not  heartily  welcome;  and  the  wily 
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emigrant  was  no  loser  by  his  civility.  We  took,  indeed,  what* 
ever  we  stood  in  need  of,  provisions,  forage,  and  even  horses; 
but  o]fr  commissary  paid  this  man  of  •  professions  the  fall 
value  of  his  commodities.  From,  doctor  Bean,  I  however 
scrupled  not  to  accept  a  present.  He  offered  me  all  that  his 
house  contained;  I  took  only  a  little  tea,  some  sugar,  and  a 
bottle  of  milk;  and  did  not  insult  him  by  alluding  to  a  remu« 
neration. 

We  wer«  thus  situated,  when  towards  noon  the  general 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  bivouac,  and  the  troops  were  or- 
dered to  fall  in.  The  scruples  which  had,  for  a  time,  affect- 
ed him,  were  now  overcome,  and  a  push,  it  was  understood, 
was  about  to  be  made  against  the  city  of  Washington.  From 
various  quarters  we  had  learned  of  the  excesses  committed 
by  the  American  army  upon  the  frontier  towns  of  Canada, 
and  the  general  and  admiral  determined,  by  insulting  the  ca- 
pital itself,  to  ^convince  the  government  of  the  United  States 
that  such  proceedings  were  not  more  barbarous  than  impoli- 
tic. This,  at  least,  was  the  rumour  of  the  moment;  but  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  their  movements,  the  inferior  officers 
and  soldiers  of  an  army  seldom  trouble  themselves  by  in- 
quiring. It  was  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  an. enterprise 
was  before  us,  worthy  of  our.  leaders  and  our  own  reputation; 
we  cared  not  from  what  motive  it  sprung,— -our  only  thought 
was  to  effect  it. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  first  alarm,  the 
column  was  in  motion.  Charlton's  company  had  again  the 
good  fortune  to  form  the  advance;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
my  young  friend  Williams  was  again  enabled  to  exhibit  his 
coolness  and  courage  under  fire.  We  had  proceeded  about 
four  miles,  sweeping  and  scouring  the  country  as  before, 
when,  on  arriving  at  the  base  of  a  low  green  hill,  we  were  sa- 
luted by  a  volley  of  musketry,  from  a  body  of  troops  which 
filled  a  wood  upon  its  summit.  It  happened  that  the  general 
was  at  this  moment  among  us.  He  had  seen  the  rising  ground 
from  a  distance,  and,  anxious  to  uke  a  survey  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  had  bidden  forward,  with  the  intention  of 
ascending  it.  It  will  be  easily  imagined,  that  the  presence 
of  our  leader  acted  as  no  clog  upon  our  courage  or  resolu- 
tion. We  rushed  up  the  height  at  double- quick  time,  and, 
receiving  one  other  volley  just  as  we  gained  the  ridge,  dash- 
ed into  the  thicket.  Three  of  qur  men  were  wounded,  and 
as  yet  we  saw  not  the  hands  which  struck  the  blow;  but  now 
they  were  visible  enough.  It  was  the  rear-guard  of  a  corpa 
of  observation  which  had  bivouacked  last  night  within  gun- 
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shot  of  our  picquets,  and  which«  finding  that  we  were  in  full 
march  towards  them,  were  retreating.  We  drove  their  skir- 
misbera  through  the  wood  in  gallant  ittyle,  scarcely  allowing 
them  time  to  load  as  they  retreated;  till  at  last  they  fairly 
took  to  their  heels  and  escaped. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  advanced  guard  pushing 
steadily  along  the  road,  caused  the  section  which  was  meant 
to  support  the  skirmishers  with  whom  we  were  engaged,  to 
dbperse  and  fly  in  all  directions.  To  the  fugitives,  it  is  true, 
the  country  was  familiar;  they  therefore  easily  escaped;  but 
by  their  flight  they  enabled  us  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  column, 
which  it  was  their  business  to  have  masked,  and  we  were 
consequently  made  aware. that  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hun« 
dred  infantry,  widi  several  pieces  of  cannon,  were  in  full  re- 
treat before  us.  The  enemy  observed  us,  probably  at  the 
same  moment  that  we  beheld  them,  for  on  our  approach  they 
halted,  and  drew  up  upon  some  heights  about  a  mile  distant. 
Of  this  mieitter  the  general  was  soon  informed,  and  one  hun« 
dred  and  fifty  additional  men  arriving  to  our  assistance,  we 
made  ready,  about  two  hundred  ia  all,  to  dislodge  them. 

With  this  design  one  company  extended  itself  in  skirmish- 
ing array,  whilst  the  rest  advaf^c^d  in  column;  -  but  Jonathan 
W9S  too  timorous,  or  too  wary,  to  abide  this  shock.  Their 
artillery,  indeed,  opened  as  soon  as  we  arrived  within  point- 
blank  range;  and  to  say  the  truth,  the  shots  were  well  direct- 
ed; but  we  were  yet  a  great  way  ofl"  from  the  bottom  of  the 
rising  ground  which  they  occupied,  when  the  infantry  broke 
once  more  into  marching  order,  and  retired.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  we  continued  to  press  on,  till  we  had  crowned  the 
heights,  when  major  Brown,  who  directed  the  movement, 
informed  us,  that  it  was  not  intended  that  Wje  should  advance 
any  farther  in  this  direction. 

A  halt  being  accordingly  commandied,  we  lay  down  n^n 
due  grass,  and  looked  about,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainmg 
how  far  we  had  outstripped  the  column,  and  in  what  manner 
the  column  was  occupied.  Our  surprise  may  be  guessed  at, 
wh^  not  a  soldier  appeared  in  view.  A  cloud  of  dust  rising 
at  the  back  of  a  copse,  which  ran  parallel  with  the  heights 
above,  served  to  point  out  the  direction  which  the  army  had 
taken;  and  even  that  was  so  wavering  and  uncertain  in  its 
aspect,  as  to  create  some  doubts  in  our  minds,  whether  a  re* 
treat  were  not  begun.  A  short  time,  however,  sufficed  to  set 
our  minds  at  rest  on  this  important  subject.  We  had  kept 
our  ground  perhaps  son^ething  less  than  an  hour,  when  lieu- 
tenant Evans,  ateistant-quarter-master-general,  arrived  with 
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an  order,  that  we  should  abandon  the  post,  and  keeping  so 
ftr  under  the  ridge  as  to  screen  the  movement,  to  defile  to 
our  right.  The  army,  it  seemed,  had  taken  the  road  to  Al- 
exandria; we  were  to  follow  it;  and  if  we  did  not  overtake  it 
before,  we  should  certainly  find  it  bivouacked  at  a  place  call- 
ed Wood'jard,  about  four  miles  distant  Such  were  the  di- 
rections given  to  us,  and  these  we  prepared  to  follow. 

The  evening  was  closing  in  when  we  began  to  descend  the 
hill,  and  it  was  something  more  than  dusk  ere  we  renined 
die  road;  but  even  then,  our  only  guide  was  the  track  of  those 
who  had  preceded  us,  for  Mr.  £vai|s  could  not,  and  did  not 
wait  to  conduct  us.  Nevertheless,  we  were  not  afraid  to  trust 
to  it,  and  it  did  not  deceive  us.  Darkness  came  on,  indeed, 
whilst  we  were  yet  far  from  the  camp,  and  we  could  not  but 
feel  that  had  the  enemy  been  as  enterprising  and  active  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  perhaps  we  might  not  have  reached  it 
at  all.  But  we  did  reach  it  in  safety;  though,  as  far  as  Charl- 
ton and  myself  were  concerned,  it  was  only  to  be  employed 
upon  a  duty  as  harrassing  and  disagreeable  for  the  time,  as 
any  I  recollect  ever  to  have  performed. 

About  a  mile^  or  a  mile  and  a>half  from  the  situation  of 
the  camp,  and  considerably  out  of  the  line  even  of  the  plc- 
quets,  stood  a  large  house,  built  after  the  fashion  of  a  cha* 
teau.  It  was  the  residence  of  a  gendeman  of  extensive  for- 
tune, who,  probably  not  anticipating  that  he  ran  any  risk  of 
a  visit  from  the  invaders,  had  not  removed  either  his  family 
or  effects  from  his  house;  and  now  intreated  that  general  Ross 
would  station  an  officer's  guard  there,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting him  and  them  from  violence.  The  general  readily 
acceded  to  his  wishes;  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  my  friend  ana 
myself  to  be  appointed  to  this  service.  As  the  events  arising 
out  of  our  leader's  generosity  were  to  us,  at  least  at  the  mo- 
ment, replete  with  interest,  it  may  be  well,  instead  of  enter- 
ing upon  them  imperfectly  here,  to  reserve  my  relation  of 
them  for  a  fresh  chapter. 


THE  MONKEY. 

[From  Blsckwood*8  Magazine.] 

I  dinna  think  that  in  a'  nature  there  's  a  mair  curiouser 
cratur  than  a  monkey.  I  mak  this  observe  frae  being  witness 
to  an  extraordinar  event  that  took  place  in  Hamilton,  three 
or  four  days  after  my  never-to*-be  forgotten  battle  of  the 
Breeks.  Some  even  gaed  the  leng[th  to  say  that  it  was  to  the 
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fall  mair  curicuser  than  that  affiAir^  in  sae  far  as  the  principal 
performer  in  the  ae  case  was  a  rational  man,  whereas  in  the 
ither  he  was  only  a  bit  ape.  But  folk  may  talk  as  they  like 
about  monkeys,  and  cry  them  down  for  being  stupid  and  mis- 
chievous, I  rae  ane  will  no  gang  that  length.  Whatever  they 
may  be  on  the  score  of  mischief,  there  can  be  nae  doubt, 
that»  sae  far  as  gumption  is  concerned,  they  are  just  uticom- 
mon;  and  for  wit  and  fun  they  would  beat  ony  man  black  and 
Slife.  In  fact,  I  didna  think  that  monkeys  are  beasts  ava,  I 
hae  a  half  notion  that  they  were  just  wee  hairy  men  that  canna 
or  rather  that  witina  speak,  in  case  they  be  made  to  work  like 
ither  folk,  instead  of  leading  a  life  of  idleness. 

But  to  the  point:  I  ance  had. a  monkey,  anie  of  the  drollest 
looking  deevils  ye  ever  saw.  He  was  gay  an  big  for  a  mon- 
key, and  was  hairy  a'  ower,  except  his  face  and  his  bit  har- 
dies, which  had  a  degree  of  bareness  about  them,  and  were 
nearly  as  saft  as  a  lady's  loof.  Weel,  what  think  ye  that  I  did 
wi'  the  beastie?  Odds,  man,  )  dressed  him  like  a  Heeland 
man,  and  put  a  kilt  upon  him,  and  a  lang-tailed  red-coat,  and 
a  blue  bannet,  which  for  security's  sake,  I  tied,  woman*like, 
below  his  chin,wi'  twa  bits  of  yellow  ribbon.  I  not  only  did 
this,  but  I  learnt  him  to  walk  upon  his  twa  hinder  legs,  and 
to  c^Tty  a  stick  in  his  right  hand  when  he  gaed  out,  the  bet- 
ter to  support  him  in  his  peregrinations.  He  was  for  a'  the 
world  like  a  wee  man  in  kilts^-sae  much  sae  that  when  Glen- 
garry the  great  Heeland  chieftain,  wha  happened  to  be  at 
Hamilton  on  a  visit  to  the  duke,  saw  him  by  chance,  he 
swore  by  the  powers,  that  ht  was  like  ane  of  the  Celtic  So- 
ciety, and  that  if  I  likit  he  would  endeavour  to  get  him  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  that  body.  I  thocht  at  the  time  Glengarry 
was  jokin,  but  I  hae  since  had  gude  reiison  for  thinking  that 
he  was  in  real  earnest,  as  Andrew  Brand  says  that  he  and 
the  Celts  hae  been  like  to  cut  ane  anither's  throats,  and  that 
he  micht  mean  this  as  an  affront  upon  them.  Hoosomcyer,  I 
maun  do  Glengarry  the  justice  to  say,  that  had  he  got  my 
Nosey  (that  was'  his  name)  made  a  member,  he  wadna  hae 
pruved  the  leafst  witty  or  courageous  of  the  society,  and  would 
hae  dune  nae  disgrace  to  the  chief 's  recommendation. 

But  I  am  fleeing  awa  like  a  shuttle  frae  the  subject  on  band. 
Weel,  it  turned  out  in  this  manner,  as  ye  shall  hear.  Ae  af- 
ternoon towards  the  glomin,  I  was  bblegated  to  tak'  a  stap 
doun  to  the  cross,  wi'  a  web  under  my  arm,  which  I  had 
finished  for  Mr.  Weft,  the  muslin  manufacturer*  By  way  of 
frolic,  a  gay  an  foolish  ane  I  allow,  I  brocht  Nosey  alang  wi' 
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me.  He  had  od«  as  for  ordinar'  his  Heeland  dress,  and  walkit 
bebint  me,  wi  the  bit  stick  in  his  hand,  and  bis  tail  sticking 
out  frae  below  his  kilt,  as  if  he  had  been  tny  flunky.  It  was 
after  a\  a  queer  sicht,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  I  drew  a 
haill  crowd  of  bairns  after  me,  bawling  out,  **  Here  *s  WiUy 
M 'Gee's  monkey,"  and  ga'eing  him  nits  and  gingerbread, 
and  makin'  as  muckle  of  the  cratur  as  could  be;  for  Nosey 
was  a  great  favourite  in  the  town,  and  every  body  likit  him 
for  his  droll  tricks,  and  the  way  be  used  to  grin,  and  dancd, 
and  tumble  over  his  head,  to  amuse  them. 

On  entering   Mr.  Weft's  shop,  I  found  it  empty;  there 
wasna  a  leevmg  soul  within.  I  supposed  he  had  gane  out  for 
licht;  and  being  gayan  familiar  with  him,  I  took  a  stap  ben 
to  the  back  shop,  leaving  Nosey  in  the  fore  ane*  I  sat  down 
for  twa  or  three  minutes,  but  naebody  made  his  appearance. 
At  last  the  front  door,  which  I  had  ta'en  care  to  shut  after 
me,  opened,  and  I  look't  to  see  wha  it  could  be,  thinking 
that,  nae  doubt,  it  was  Mr.  Weft,  or  his  apprentice.    It  was 
neither  the  ane  nor  the  ither,'but  a  strong,  middle-aged,  red 
faced  Heelandmen,  wi'  specks  on,  and  wi'  a  kilt  and  a  bannet, 
by  a'  the  world  like  my  monkey's.     Now,  what  think  ye. 
Nosey  was  about  a'  this  time?    He  was  sittin'  behind  Uic 
counter  upon  the  lanjg;  three-liggit  stool  that  stood  foment 
Mr.  Weft's  desk,  and  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his 
leger  wi'  a  look  which,  for  auld  fashioned  sagaciousnesa, 
was  Wondetfu'  to  behold.   I  was  sae  tickled  at  the. sight  that 
I  paid  na  sort  of  attention  to  the  Heelandman,  but  continued 
looking  frae  the  back  shop  at  Nosey,  lauching  a'  the  time  in 
my  sleeve— for  I  jealousied  that  some  queer  scene  would  take 
place  between  the  twa.  And  I  wasna  far  wcang,  for  the  stran- 
ger, taking  out  a  pound  frae  his  spleuchan,  handed  it  ower 
to  the  monkey,  and  speered  at  him,  in  his  (k*oll  norian  deea* 
lect,  if  he  could  change  a  note.  When  1  heard  this  I  thocht 
I  would  hae  lauched  outricht;  and  nothing  but  sheer  curi- 
osity to  see  how  the  thing  would  end  made  me  keep  my  gra- 
vity.    It  was  plain  that  Donald  had  ta'en  Nosey  for  ane  of 
his  ain  countrymen — and  the  thing  after  a'  wasna  greatly  to 
be  wondered  at,  and  that  for  three  reasons: 
Firstly,  the  shop  was  rather  darkish. 
Secondly,  the  Heelandman  had  on  specks,  as  I  hae  just 
said;  and  it  was  likely  on  this  account  that  he  was  rather 
short-sighted;  and 

Thirdly,  Nosey,  wi'  his  kilt,  and  bannet,  and  red  coat,  was 
to  a'  intents  and  purposes,  as  like  a  human  creator  as  a  mon- 
key could  weel  be. 
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Nae  sooner,  then,  had  he  got  the  note,  than  he  opened  it 
out,  and  lookit  at  w'f  his  wee  gloMrrin'  restless  een,  as  if  to 
aee  that  it  wasna  a  forgery.  He  then  shook  his  head  like  a 
doctor^  when  he's  no  very  sure  what's  wrang  wi'  a  person, 
but  wants  to  mak'  it  appear  that  he  kens  a'  about  it — and 
continued  in  this  style  till  the  Hcelandman's  patience  began 
to  get  exhausted. 

^  Can  ye  no  shange  the  note,  old  shendeman?"  quo'  Don* 
aid.  Nosey  gi'ed  his  head  another  shake,  and  lookit  uncom- 
mon wise. 

*'  Is  the  note  no  goot,  sir?  spak  the  Heelandman,  a  second 
time;  but  the  cratur,  instead  of  answering  him,  only  gi'ed 
anither  of  his  wise  shakes,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  I'm  no  very 
aure  about  it."  .At  this  Donald  lost  temper.  ^^  If  the  note 
doesna  please  ye,  sir,"  quo'  he,  ^^  I'll  thank  ye  to  gie  me  it 
back  again,  and  I'll  gang  to  some  ither  place/'  And  he 
stretchit  out  his  hand  to  tak  baud  o't,  when  my  frien'  wi'  the 
tail,  lifung  up  his  stick,  lent  him  sic  a  whack  ower  the  fingers 
as  made  him  pu'  back  in  the  twinkling  of  an  ee. 

^  Got  tamn  ye,  ye  auld  scounrel,"  said  the  man;  "  do  ye 
mean  to  tak  my  money  frae  me?"  And  he  lifted  up  a  rung 
big  eneuch  to  ^11  a  stot,  and  let  flee  at  the  monkey;  but  Nosey 
was  ower  quick  for  him,  and  jumping  aside,  he  lichted  on  a 
shelf  before  ane  could  say  Jock  Robmson.  Here  he  rowed 
up  the  note  like  a  baw  in  his  hand,  and  put  into  his  coat 
pouch  like  ony  rational  cratur.  Not  only  this,  but  he  mockit 
the  Heelandman  by  a'  manner  of  means,  shooting  out  his 
tongue  at  him,  spitting  at  him,  and  giming  at  him,  wi'  his 
queer  and  outlandish  physiognomy.  Then  he  would  tak  his 
tail  in  his  twa  hands,  and  wag  it  at  Donald,  and  steeking  his 
nieves,  he  would  seem  to  threaten  him  wi'  a  leatherin'. 
A'thegither  he  was  desperate  impudent,  and  eneuch  to  try 
the  patience  of  a  saunt,  no  to  speak  o'  a  het-bluided  Heeland* 
man.  It  was  gude  for  sair  een  to  see  how  Donald  behavit 
on  this  occasion.-— He  raged  like  ane  demented,  misca'ing  the 
monkey  beyond  measure,  and  swearing  as  mony  Gaelic  aiths 
as  micht  hae  sair'd  an  ordinar  man  for  a  twalmonth.  During 
this  time,  I  never  steer'd  a  foot,  but  keepit  keeking  frae  the 
back  shop  upon  a'  that  was  ganging  on.  I  was  highly  de- 
lighted; and  jealousing  that  Nosey  was  ower  supple  to  be 
easily  catched,  I  had  hae  apprehension  for  the  event,  and  re* 
mained  snug  in  my  birth  to  see  the  upshot. 

In  a  short  time  in'  comes  Mr.  Weft,  wi'  a  piece  of  lowing 
paper  in  his  hand,  that  he  had  got  frae  the  next  door  to  licht 
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the  shop;  and  nae  sooner  did  Donald  see  hiiii.than  he  ax'd 
him  fo^  his  note. 
"  What  note,  honest  man?*'  said  Mr.  Weft. 
^  Got  tamn/'  quo'  Dooaid,  ^*  the  note  the  auld  scoundrel, 
your  grandfather,  stole  frae  me." 

**My  grandfather!"  ansfvered  the  ither  wi*  amazement. 
*^  I  am  thinking,  honest  man,  ye  hae  had  a  glass  ower  muckle. 
My  grandfather  has  been  dead  for  saxteen  years,  and  I  ne'er 
heard  tell  till  now  that  he  was  a  thief.*' 

**  Weel,  wcel,  then/'  quo'  the  Heelandman,  "  I  don't  care 
naething  about  it.  If  he's  no  your  grandfaither,  he'll  be  your 
faither,  or  your  brither,  or  your  cousin." 

••  My  faither,  or  my  brither,  or  my  cousin!'*  repeated  Mr. 
Weft,  *•  I  maun  tell  ye  plainly,  frien,  that  I  hae  neither 
faither,  nor  brither,  nor  cousin  of  ony  description  on  this  side 
of  the  grave.  I  dinna  understand. ye  honest  man,  but  I  reckon 
that  ye  hae  sat  ower  lang  at  the  whiskey,  and  my  advice  to 
ye  is  to  stap  awa  hame  and  sleep  it  aff.*' 

At  this  speech  the  Heeiandman  lost  a'  patience,  and  lookit 
so  awfully  fairce,  that  ance  or  twice  I  was  on  the  nick  of 
cbming  forrit,  and  explaioing  how  matters  realty  stood;  but 
curiosity  keepit  me  chained  to  the  back  shop  and  I  just  thocht 
I  would  bide  awee,  and  see  how  the  aSair  was  like  to  enci. 

^*  Pray,  wha  are  you  sir?"  said  Donald,  putting  his  hands 
in  his  sides,  and  looking  through  his  specks  upon  Mr.  Weft, 
like  a  deevil  incarnit.  ^^  Wha  are  you,  sir,  that  daur  speak 
to  me  in  this  manner?" 

**  Wha  am  1?"  said  the  ither,  drapping  the  remnant  of  the 
paper  which  was  burnin'  clpse  to  his  fingers,  '^  I  am  Saunders 
Weft,  manufacturer  in  Hamilton,  that's  what  I  am." 

**  And  1  am  Tonald  Cainpbell,  piper's  sister's  son  to  lus 
grace  the  great  grand  tuke  of  Argyle,"  thundered  out  the 
Heeiandman,  wi'  a  voice  that  was  fearsome  to  hear. 

**  And  what  about  that?"  quo'  Mr.  Weft,  father  snappishly, 
as  I  thocht.  **  If  ye  were  the  great  grand  duke  of  Argyle 
himseir  as  ye  ca'  him,  I'll  not  permit  you  to  kick  up  a  dust 
in  my  shop.** 

"  Ye  scoundrel,"  said  Donald,  seizing  Mr.  Weft  by  the 
throat,  and  shaking  him  till  he  tottered  like  an  aspen  leaf, 
^^  div  ye  mean  to  speak  ill  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Argyle?" 
And  he  gied  him  anither  shake — then,  laying  baud  of  his 
nose,  he  swore  that  he  would  pu't  as  lang  as  a  cow's  tail,  if 
he  didna  that  instant  restore  him  his  lost  property.  At  this 
sicht  I  began  to  grew  a*  ower,  and  now  saw  the  needcessity 
of  stapping  ben,  and  saving  my  employer  frae  further  damage^ 
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ixidily  and  itherwise.  Nae  sootier  had  I  made  my  appearance 
than  Donald  let  go  his  grip  of  Mr.  Weft's  nose,  and  the  lat- 
ter, in  a  great  passion,  cried  out,  ^^  William  M^Gee,  I  tak  ye 
to  witness  what  I  hae  sufferit  frae  this  bluid  thirsty  Heeland- 
man.  It's  no  to  be  endured  in  a  Christian  country.  TU  hae 
the  law  of  (lim,  that  I  will.  FU  be  whuppit  but  I'll  hae 
amends,  although  it  costs  me  twenty  pounds!" 

'*  What's  the  matter?'*  quo'  I,  pretending  ignorance  of  the 
haill  concern.  **  What  in  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  has 
set  ye  tbegither  by  the  lugs?"  Then  Mr.  Weft  began  his 
tale,  how  he  had  been  collared  and  weel  nigh  thrappled  in 
his  aia  shop^--then  the  ither  tauld  how  in  the  first  place  Mr. 
Weft's  grandfather,  as  he  caVd  Nosey,  had  stolen  his  note, 
and  how,  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Weft  himself  had  insulted 
the  great  grand  tuke  of  Argyle.  In  a  word,  there  was  a  des- 
perate kick  up  between  them,  the  ane  threeping  that  he  would 
tak  the  law  of  the  ither  immediately.  Na,  in  this  respect 
Donald  gaed  the  greatest  lengths,  for  he  swOre  that,  rather 
thanbe  defeat,  he  wad  carry  his  cause  to  the  house  of  lords, 
although  it  cost  him  thretty  pounds  sterling.  I  now  saw  it 
was  time  to  put  in  a  word. 

•*  Houts-touts,  gentlemen,"  quo'  I,  "  what's  the  use  of  a' 
this  dishmaclaverr  Ye've  b^ith  gotten  the  wrang  sow  by  the 
lug,  or  my  name's  no  William  M^Gee.  I'll  wager  ye  a 
penny-piece,  that  my  monkey  Nosey  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
business." 

Nae  sooner  had  I  spoken  the  word,  than  the  twa,  looking 
round  the  shop,  spied  the  beastie  sitting  upon  the  shelf,  gim- 
ing  at  them,  and  putting  out  his  tongue,  and  wiggle-waggling 
his  walking  stick  over  his  left  elbow,  as  if  he  had  been  play- 
ing upon  the  fiddle.  Mr.  Weft  at  this  apparition  set  up  a 
loud  lauch;  his  passion  left  him  in  a  moment,  when  he  saw 
the  ridiculous  mistake  that  the  Heelandman  had  fa'en  into, 
and  I  thocht  he  would  hae  bursted  his  sides  wi'  evendown 
merriment.  At  first  Donald  iookit  desperate  angry,  and, 
juding  frae  the  way  he  was  twisting  at>out  his  mouth  and 
rowing  his  een,  I  opined  that  he  intended  some  deadly  skaith 
to  the  monkey.  But  his  gude  sense,  of  which  Heelandmen 
are  no  a'thegither  destitute,  got  the  better  of  his  anger,  and  he 
roared  and  lauched  like  the  very  mischief.  Nor  was  this  a', 
for  nae  sooner  had  he  began  to  lauch,  than  the  monkey  did 
the  same  thing,  and  held  its  sides  in  pn  cisely  the  same  man- 
ner, imitating  his  actions  in  the  most  amusin'  way  imaginable. 
This  only  set  Donald  a  lauching  mair  than  ever,  and  when  he 
lifted  up  his  nieve,  and  shook  it  at  Nosey  in  a  good  humour- 
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ed  way,  what  think  ye  that  the  cratur  did?  Odds  man,  he 
took  the  note  frae  his  pouch,  where  it  lay  rowed  up  like  a 
bow,  and  papping  it  at  Donald,  hit  him  as  fiuily  upon  the 
nose,  as  if  it  had  been  shot  out  of  a  weel  aimed  muskeU 
There  was  nae  resisting  this.  The  haill  three,  or  radier  the 
haill  four,  for  Nosey  joined  us,  set  up  a  loud  lauch,  and  the 
Heelandman's  was  the  loudest  of  a\  showing  that  he  was 
really  a  man  of  sense,  and  could  take  a  joke  as. weel  as  his 
neighbours. 

When  the  lauchin'  had  a  wee  subsided,  Mr.  Campbell,  in 
order  to  show  that  he  had  nae  ill  wull  to  Mr.'  Weft,  ax'd  his 
pardon  for  the  rough  way  he  had  treated  him,  but  the  worthy 
manufacturer  wadna  hear  o't.  ^^  Houts,  man,"  quo'  he,  ^^  dinna 
say  a  word  about  it.  It's  a  mistak  a'  thegither,  and  Soleman 
himsell,  ye  ken  whiles  gaed  wrang."  Whereupon  the  Hee* 
landman  bought  a  Kilmarnock  nightcap,  price  eleven  pence 
happeny,  frae  Mr.  Weft,  and  paid  him  part  of  the. very  note 
that  brocht  on  the  ferly  I  hae  just  been  relating.  But  his 
gude  wull  didna  end  here,  for  he  insisted  on  takin  us  a'— - 
JNosey  among  the  lave — to  the  nearest  public,  where  he  gi'ed 
us  a  friendly  glass,  and  we  keepit  tawking  about  monkeys, 
and  what  not,  in  a  manner  at  ance  edifying  and  amusing  to 
hear. 

JUfeof  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Founder  of  the  United  Msh 
Society,  and  Adjutant-General  and  Chejde  Brigade  in  the 
service  of  the  French  and  Batavian  Republics.  Edited  by 
his  Son,  William  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  3  volumes,  8vo. 

.    Washington,  Gales  &  Seaton.  1826. 

From  the  Monthly  Review. 

Tbese  volumes  consist  of  several  memoirs  of  different 
periods  of  his  Jifc,  written  by  Tone  himself;  of  diaries,  con- 
taining the  most  minute  details  of  his  proceedings  on  the  most 
important  occasions  of  his  career;  of  some  supplementary 
memoirs,  as  well  as  of  a  brief  outline  of  his  own  education, 
and  services  in  the  French  army  by  his  son;  and,  finally,  of 
a  short  and  very  beautiful  memoir  written  by  Mrs.  Tone,  in 
which  she  effectually  exposes  the  falsehood  and  exaggeration 
of  some  talcs  concerning  herself  and  her  family,  which  have 
been  published  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  as  an  excuse  for  those  inventions,  that 
there  are  few  families  in  any  country,  whose  history  affords 
so  many  materials  for  romantic  fiction  as  that  of  Theobald 
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Wolfe  Tone.  No  imaginatioo  would  have  dared  to  contrive 
such  adventures  as  those  which  befel  himself  and  his  bro- 
thers, and  even  his  wife  and  his  only  surviving  son.  Fortune 
would  seem  to  have  marked  them  all  out  as  the  special  ob- 
jects of  her  caprice  and  her  severit}*:  we  have  at  present, 
however,  to  do  with  Theobald  alone,  and  it  will  be  seen  that, 
even  at  the  commencement  of  his  life,  it  promised  to  be  suf- 
ficiently diversified. 

He  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1763,  and  was  the  eldest 
of  three  brothers.  In  consequence  of  some  Chancery  litiga- 
tions, the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  his  family,  were  by 
tfo  means  prosperous;  nevertheless  they  mustered  sufficient 
means  to  provide  him  with  an  excellent  education,  which  was 
finished  at  the  university  of  Dublin.  He  acknowledges  that 
he  did  not  profit  much  from  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
him,  that  he  was  abominably  idle,  and  that  ins^d  of  at- 
•tending  to  his  classics,  he  found  his  chief  delight  in  attend- 
ing the  parades,  field-days  and  reviews,  of  the  garrison  of 
Dublin,  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  To  this  circumstance  he  traces 
the  untameable  desire  by  which  he  was  ever  after  actuated 
to  become  a  soldier;  although  he  reluctantly  submitted  to  try 
his  fortune  first  at  the  bar.  Before  he  quitted  college  he  was 
engaged  as  a  second  in  a  duel,  which  terminated  in  the  death 
of  one  of  the  parties,  none  of  them  being  at  the  time  above 
twenty  years  of  age:  a  pretty  good  proof  of  the  discipline 
that  prevailed  at  that  period  in  the  university  of  Dublin.  The 
manner  in  which  he  became  acquainted  with  the  admirable 
lady,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife,  is  characteristic  of 
the  man. 

>  At  length,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1785, 1  became 
acquainted  with  my  wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William 
Witherington,  and  lived,  at  that  time,  in  Grafton  street,  itj 
'the  house  of  her  grandfather,  a  rich  old  clergyman,  of  the 
name  of  Fanning:  I  was  then  a  scholar  of  the  house  in  the 
university,  and  every  day,  after  commons,  I  u^ed  to  walk 
under  her  windows  with  one  or  the  other  of  my  fellow-stu- 
dents; I  soon  grew  passionately  fond  of  her,  and  she,  also, 
was  struck  with  me,  though  certainly  my  appearance,  neither 
then  nor  now,  was  much  in  my  favour;  so  it  was,  however, 
that,  before  we  had  ever  spoken  to  each  other,  a  mutual  af- 
fection had  commenced  between  us.  She  was,  at  this  time, 
not  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  as  beautiful  as  an  angel.  She. 
had  a  brother  some  yeiirs  older  than  herself,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary, for  my  admission  to  the  family,  that  I  should  be 
first  acquainted  with  him;  I  soon  contrived  to  be  introduced 
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to  htm,  and  as  he  played  well  on  the  viofin,  and  I  waa  my- 
self a  musical  man,  we  grew  intimate,  the  more  so,  as  it  may 
well  be  supposed  I  neglected  no  fair  means  to  recommend 
myself  to  him  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  with  whom  I  soon 
grew  a  favourite.  My  affairs  now  advanced  prosperoudjr; 
my  wife  and  I  grew,  passionately  fond  of  each  other;  and,  m 
a  short  time,  I  proposed  to  her  to  marry  me,  without  asking 
consent  of  any  one,  knowing  well  it  would  be  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect it;  she  accepted  the  proposal  ae  frankly  as  I  made  it, 
and  one  beautiful  morning,  in  die  mondi  of  July,  we  ran  off 
together,  and  were  married*  I  carried  her  out  of  town  to 
Maynooth  for  a  few  days,  and  when  the  first  eclat  of  passion 
had  subsided,  we  were  forgiven  on  all  sides,  and  setded  ia 
lodgings  near  my  wife's  grand&ther.'— VoL  i,  p*  81* 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mrs.  Tone  to  observe,  that  throughout 
these  volumes,  wherever  she  is  spoken  of  by  her  boaband, 
and  menti{>n  is  made  of  her  in  almost  evenr  second  page,  it 
is  uniformly  in  terms  of  the  most  ardent  affection.    It  is  the 
most  engaging  trait  in  our  hero's  character,  that  through  all 
his  wild  and  extravagant  proceedings,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  she  stilf  held  her  place  in  his  heart,  as  the  first  object 
of  his  feelings  and  his  thoughU;  and  that  her  happiness^  mid 
possibly  her  aggrandizement,  was  one  of  the  most  lively  in- 
centives to  his  ambition.  Two  years  after  his  romantic  mar- 
riage. Tone  was  obliged  to  leave  her  with  his  friends,  while 
he  came  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  serving  his  terms  at 
the  Temple.  His  fondness  for  the  profession  may  be  inferred 
from  his  acknowledgment,  that  *  after  the  first  month  he  never 
opened  a  law  book,  nor  was  he  ever  three  times  in  West- 
minster hall  in  his  life.'  This  disinclination  to  study  must, 
of  course,  have  been  increased  by  the  extreme  uncertain^  of 
his  circumstances,  which  kept  him  in  much  uneasiness  of* 
mind.  ^  However,'  he  says,  *  one  way  or  another  I  contrived* 
to  inake  it  out.  I  had  chambers  in  me  Temple,  ^No  4,  Hare 
Court,  on  the  first  floor,)  and  whatever  difficulties  I  had  odi- 
erwise  to  struggle  with,  I  contrived  always  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman,  and  to  maintain  my  rank  with  my 
fellow  students,  if  1  can  call  myself  a  student.'    One  of  his 
resources  was  the  European  Magazine,  for  which  he  wrote 
several  articles,  mostly  critical  reviews  of  new  publications^ 
for  which,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  he  received  about  SOU 
He  attempted,  also,  in  conjunction  with  a  friend,  a  burlesque 
novel,  intending  to  ridicule  the  trash  of  the  circulating  libra- 
ries; but,  unfortunately,  none  of  the  booksellers  would  risk 
the  printing  of  it,  though  it  waa  offered  to  them  ^  gratis.'  It 
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was  afterwards  puidisbed  in  Dabfia,  where  it  was  read  only 
by  the  authors  and  their  friends. 

A  siagubr  project  which  engrossed  the  mind  of  our  law 
student,  for  some  time,  was  a  proposal  to  the  minister,  Mr. 
Pitt,  for  tfie  establishment  of  a  colony  in  one  of  Cook's  then 
newly  discovered  islands  in  the  North  Sea,  ob  a  military  plan, 
with  a  view  *  to  put  a  bridle  on  Spain  in  time  of  peace,  and 
to  annoy  her  grievously  from  that  quarter  in  time  of  war.' 
The  scheme,  of  coarse,  met  with  no  attention  from  Mr.  Pitt. 
He  did  not  even  acknowledge  the  reieeipt  of  the  memorial  in 
which  it  was  set  forth.  We  mention  this  omission,  as,  though 
apparently  a  slight  circumstance  in  itself,  it  gave  birdi  to  a 
lasting  resentment  in  the  miftid  of  Tcme  against  that  minis^ 
ter,  and,  no  doubt,  materially  swelled  the  tide  of  angiy  feel- 
ing which  afterwards  showed  itself  in  his  exertions  tor  die 
independence  of  Ireland.  His  resentment  was  the  more  bit- 
ter, as,  at  the  same  time,  his  pecuniary  affairs  were  in  k  state 
of  great  embarrassment.  Such  was  his  distress,  that  be  went 
down  to  the^  India-bouse,  to  offer  his  services  to  the  company, 
as  a  volunteer  soldier,  and  the  accident  only  of  his  having 
applied  at  the  wrong  season  of  the  year,  seems  to  have  pre- 
vented his  offer  from  having  been  accepted. 

Fortune,  however,  smiled  once  more  upon  him.  His  wife's 
grandfather  gave  her  a  portion  of  500/,  which  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Dublin,  and  to  enter  upon  his  profession  in  Trinity 
term,  1789.  From  the  sort  of  preparation,  however,  which 
he  had  made  for  it,  it  would  have  been  miraculous  if  he  had 
succeeded.  He  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  politics,  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  which,  though  ^  it  was  barely  above  me- 
diocri^,'  obtained  for  him  the  notice  of  the  whig  party  in 
Ireland,  and  eventually  led  to  a  connexion  with  them,  from 
which  he  at  first  expected  great  advantages.  The  only  mate- 
rial result  of  it,  however^  was,  that  it  gave  him  a  decided 
turn  for  politics;  and  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  Ireland,  to  whose  interests  he  was  unquestionably 
most  ardently  attached,  he  urived  at  a  conclusion,  or  rather, 
as  he  calls  it,  a  theory  upon  which  he  ever  afterwards  acted. 
This  theory  was,  that  ^  the  influence  of  England  was  the 
radical  vice  of  the  Irish  government,  and  consequently  that 
Ireland  would  never  be  either  free,  prosperous,  or  happy, 
until  she  was  independent,  and  that  independence  was  unat- 
tainable, whilst  the  connexion  with  England  existed.' 

Having  once  formed  his  opinions,  his  next  proceeding  was 
to  g^ve  publicity  to  them;  accordingly,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  for  the 
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purpose  of  showing  that  Ireland  would  not  be  bound  by  any 
declaration  of  war  that  might  be  issued  by  England.  This 
was  a  tolerably  strong  step  towards  the  demonstration  of  his 
theory.  The  pamphlet,  however,  fell  still-born  from  the  press, 
as  the  public  mind  was  not  yet  quite  prepared  for  so  decisive 
a  doctrine.  Having  by  this  time  run  far  beyond  the  utmost 
boundaiy  of  the  whig  principles,  he  already  looked  down  up* 
on  that  party  with  contempt.  Such  was  the  state  of  his  pro- 
gress towards  extreme  measures,  when  he  became  acquainted, 
with  Tom  Russell,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ami- Anglicans 
which  Ireland  has  produced:  we  shall  give  Tone's  account 
of  the  origin  of  his  acquaintance  with  this  person,  and  also  of 
the  manner  of  life  which  he  led  at  the  period  we  speak  of. 

^  My^  acquaintance  with  Russell  commenced  by  an  argu- 
ment m  the  gallery  of  the  bouse  of  commons.  He  was,  at 
that  time,  enamoured  of  the  whigs,  but  I  knew  these  gentle- 
men better  than  he,  and,  indeed,  he  did  not  long  remain  un- 
der the  delusion.  We  were  struck  with  each  other,  notwith*. 
standing  the  difference  of  our  opinions,  and  we  agreed  to 
dine  together  the  next  day,  in  order  to  discuss  the  question. 
We  liked  each  other  better  the  second  day  than  the  firsthand 
e^ftry  day  since  has  increased  and  confirmed  our  mutual 
esteem. 

*  My  wife's  health  continued  still  delicate,  she  was  ordered 
by  her  physician  to  bathe  in  the  salt  water.  I  hired,  in  conse- 
quence, a  little  box  of  a  house  on  the  sea  side,  at  Irishtown, 
where  we  spent  the  summer  of  1790.  Russell  and  I  were 
inseparable,  and  as  our  discussions  were  mostly  political,  and 
our  sentiments  agreed  exactly,  we  extended  our  views,  and 
fortified  each  other  in  the  opinions,  to  the  propagation  and 
establishment  of  which  we  have  ever  since  been  devotbd.  I 
recall  with  transport  the  happy  days  we  spent  together  during 
that  period;  the  delicious  dinners,  in  the  preparation  of  which, 
my  wife,  Russell,  and  myself,  were  all  engaged;  the  after- 
noon walks,  the  discussions  we  had,  as  we  lay  stretched  on 
the  grass.  It  was  delightful!  Sometimes  Russell's  venerable 
father,  a  veteran  of  near  seventy,  with  the  courage  of  a  hero, 
the  serenity  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  piety  of  a  saint,  used 
to  visit  our  little  mansion,  and  that  day  was  Vifete.  My  wife 
doated  on  the  old  man,  and  he  loved  her  like  one  of  his  chil- 
dren. I  will  not  attempt,  because  I  am  unable,  to  express 
the  veneration  and  regard  I  had  for  him,  and  I  am  sure  that, 
next  to  his  own  sons,  and  scarcely  below  them,  he  loved  and 
esteemed  me.  Russell's  brother  John,  too,  used  to  visit  us, 
a  man  of  a  most  warm  and  affectionate  heart,  and  incontesti« 
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Uy,  of  the  most  companionable  talents  I  ever  met.  His  hu- 
mour, which  was  pure  and  natural^  flowed  in  an  inexhaustible 
stream.  He  had  not  the  strength  of  character  of  my  friend 
Tom^  but  for  the  charms  of  conversation,  he  excelled  him 
and  all  the  world.  Somettfcnes  too,  my  brother  William  join- 
ed us  for  a  week,  from  the  county  Kildare,  where  he  re» 
sided  with  my  brother  Matthew,  who  had  lately  commenced 
a  cotton  manufactory  at  Prosperous,  in  that  county.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  convivial  talents  he  possessed.  In 
short,  when  the  two  Russtrlls,  my  brother  and  I,  were  as> 
sembled,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  happier  society.  I 
know  not  whether  our  wit  was  pt- rfectly  classical  or  not,  nor 
does  it  signify.  If  it  was  not  sterling,  at  least  it  passed  cur- 
rent among  ourselves.  If  I  may  judge,  we  were  none  of  us 
destitute  of  the  humour  indigenous  in  the  soil  of  Ireland;  for 
three  of  us  I  can  answer,  they  possessed  it  in  an  eminent  de« 
gree;  add  to  this,  I  was  the  only  one  of.  the  four  who  was 
not  a  poet,  or  at  least  a  maker  of  verses;  so  that  every  day 
produced  a  ballad,  or  some  poetical  squib,  which  amused  us 
after  dinner,  and  as  our  conversation  turned  upon  no  ribaldry 
or  indecency,  my  wife  and  sister  never  left  the  table.  These 
were^  delicious  days.  The  rich  and  great,  who  sit  down  every 
day  to  the  monotony  of  a  splendid  entertainment,  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  happiness  of  our  frugal  meal,  nor  of  the  infi- 
xiite  pleasure  we  found  in  taking  each  his  part  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  attendance.  IVly  wife  was  the  centre  and  the 
soul  of  all.  I  scarcely  know  which  of  us  loved  her  best;  her 
courteous  manners, ^her  goodness  of  heart,  her  incomparable 
humour,  her  never-failing  cheerfulness,  her  affection  for  me 
and  for  our  children,  rendered  her  the  object  of  our  common 
admiration  and  delight.  She  loved  Russell  as  well  as  I  did. 
In  short,  a  more  interesting  society  of  individuals, connected 
by  purer  motives,  and  animated  by  a  more  ardent  attach- 
ment and  friendship  for  each  other,  cannot  be  imagined.'—- 
Vol.  i,  pp.  34-36. 

The  French  revolution,  which  had,  at  its  commencement, 
produced  a  serious  impression  in  this  country,  was  viewed 
m  Ireland  with  the  most  cordial  sympathy  and  approbation. 
The  Catholics  began  to  feel  the  humility  and  servitude  to 
which  they  had  been  reduced  by  the  penal  laws,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  took  measures  for  obtaining  the  entire  removal  of 
their  grievances.  Tone,  who  was  a  Dissenter,  anxiously  par- 
ticipated in  their  views,  and  although,  at  the  time,  he  did 
not  reckon  a  single  Roman  Catholic  among  his  acquaintances, 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  their  behalf,  which  met  with  distin- 
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gaished  success;  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  makitiR  him 
known  to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  the  affairs  of  the  Cawofica 
were  managed^  and  to  the  volunteers  of  Belfast,  by  whom  he 
was  invited  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  club  of  United 
Irishmen,  which  commenced  a  new  epoch  in  the  p^dttics  of 
Ireland.  A  similar  club  was  established  in  Dublin,  composed 
of  Archibald  H.  Rowan,  James  Napper  Tandy,  Dr.  Dm* 
nan,  the  Hon,  Simon  Butler,  and  other  distinguished  per* 
sons.  Of  this  club,  Tone  was  also  elected  a  metaiber,  and,  upon 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Richard  Burke  (son  of  Edmund,)  from 
the  agency  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  our  author  was  elect* 
ed  (1792  J  secretary  to  their  general  committee,  widi  a  sahny 
of  200/.  a  year.  This  situation  he  appears  to  have  filled  m 
nearly  two  years,  with  great  advantage  to  the  body  with  whieh 
he  was  thus  honourably  connected:  a  transaction,  however, 
which  took  place  in  1 794,  rendered  his  removal  from  Ireland  a 
matter  of  necessity.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jackson  had 
been  sent,  by  the  French  republican  government,  to  Ireland, 
in  order  to  sound  the  people  of  that  country  as  to  their  wil- 
lingness to  Join  the  French  against  England.  Jackson  was 
unquestionably  faithful  to  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused, 
but  he  was  one  of  the  most  indiscreet  emissaries  ever  em- 
ployed on  so  delicate  a  mission.  On  his  arrival  in  England 
he  communicated  the  purport  of  his  mission  to  an  attorney, 
of  the  name  of  Cockayne,  who  lost  no  time  in  conveying  the 
intelligence  to  government.  Cockayne  was  accordingly  in- 
structed to  accompany  Jackson  to  Ireland,  and  to  watch  and 
betray  all  his  proceedings.  Tone  was  one  of  the  first  persons 
to  whom  Jackson  opened  himself  in  Ireland,  and  he  eagerly 
entered  into  the  business:  but,  before  any  effectual  step  was 
taken,  Jackson  was  arrested,  tried,  and  executed.  The  safety 
of  Tone  was,  of  course,  compromised;  but,  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  his  friends,  he  obtained  permission  to  quit  Ireland, 
and  to  take  up  his  residence  in  America,  whither  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  month  of  May,  1795. 

He  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Philadelphia  when  he  resumed 
his  plans  for  the  liberation  of  Ireland.  His  first  step  was  to 
wait  on  the  French  minister,  Adet,  from  whom,  however, 
he  received  but  little  encouragement.  He  purchased  a  plan- 
tation near  Princetown,  and  was  quietly  preparing  to  settie 
himself  as  an  American  farmer,  when  he  received  letters 
from  his  friends  in  Ireland,  entreating  him  ^*  to  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  force  his  way  to  the  French  government,  in  or- 
der to  supplicate  their  assistance,"  and  informing  him  that 
the  public  mind  of  Ireland  was  fast  advancing  towards  re^ 
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pubUcanUm.  Means  were,  at  the  same  time,  placed  io  his 
hands  for  enabling  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Prance. 
He  lost  no  time  in  obeying  this  call,  and  he  arrived  at  Havre 
de  Grace  on  the  first  of  February,  1796. 

At  this  period  comftience  the  journals  of  his  proteedings 
daring  his  mission  in  France;  they  are  written  In  a  careless 
manner,  but  as  they  were  intended  chiefly  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  family,  they  exhibit  a  genuine  and  artless  account 
of  his  life  from  day  to  day.  They  are  often  exceedingly  droll, 
and  animated  with  the  finest  touches  of  native  Irish  wit. 
The  author  had  a  ludicrous  trick  of  dragging  into  his  me-* 
moranda,  favourite  quotations,  sometimes  from  old  plays, 
sometimes  from  old  ballads,  and  other  similar  sources,  which, 
besides  that  they  have  little  merit  in  themselves,  have  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand.  The  effect  is  of 
course  often  merely  nonsensicid;  but  generally  it  is  so  ridi* 
Cttlous  that  one  cannot  help  being  amused  with  it.  We  shall 
^ve  an  example  or  two,  premising,  that  after  Toners  arrival 
m  Paris,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  .to  the 
directory  and  ministers  of  France,  who  all  promised  to  pve 
Aetr  best  assistance  to  the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view. 

^  March  21.  Went  by  appointment  (this  being  the  first  Ger* 
minal,)  to  the  Luxembourg,  to  general  Clarke;  ^^damn  it  and 
rot  it  for  ntf*'-— he  has  not  yet  got  my  memorials;  only  think 
how  provoking.  I  told  him  I  would  make  him  a  fair  copy, 
as  I  had  the  rough  draft  by  me.  He  answered  it  was  unne- 
cessary, as  he  had  given  m  a  memorandum  in  writing,  to 
Camot,  to  send  for  the  originals^  and  would  certainly  have 
them  before  I  could  make  the  copy.  We  then  went  into  the 
subject  as  before,  but  nothing  new  occurred.  He  dwelt  a  lit- 
tie  on  the  nobles  and  clergy,^  and  I  replied  as  I  had  dcfne  in 
the  former  conversation;  he  said  he  was  satisfied  that  nothing 
was  to  be  e!i^pected  from  either,  and  I  answered  that  he  might 
expect  all  the  opposition  they  could  give,  if  they  had  the 
power  to  give  any,  but  that,  happily,  if  the  landing  were 
once  effected,  their  opinion  would  be  of  little  consequence. 
He  dien  asked  me,  as  before,  what  form  of  government  I 
thought  would  be  likely  to  take  place  in  Ireland,  in  case  of  the 
separation  being  effected?  adding  that,  as  to  France,  though 
she  would  certainly  prefer  a  republic,  yet  her  great  object 
was  the  independence  of  Ireland,  under  any  form.  I  answer- 
ed, I  had  no  doubt  whatever,  that  if  we  succeeded,  we  would 
establish  a  republic,  adding  that  it  was  my  own  wish,  as  well 
as. that  of  all  the  men  with  whom  I  co-operated.  He  then 
tdked  of  the  necessity  of  sending  some  person  to  Ireland,  to 
examine  into  the  state' of  things  there,  adding,  *' you  would 
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not  go  yourself?'^  I  answered,  certainly  not;  that,  in  the  first 
place,  I  had  already  given  all  the  information  I  was  possessed 
of;  and,  for  me  to  add  any  thing  to  that,  would  be,  in  fact, 
only  supporting  my  credit  by  my  own  declaration;  that  he 
would  find,  even  in  the  English  papers,  and  I  was  sure  much 
more  in  the  Irish,  if  he  had  them,  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
state  of  the  country  to  support  every  word  I  had  advanced; 
and  evidence  of  the  most  unexceptionable  nature,  as  it  came 
out  of  the  mouths  of  those  who  were  interested  to  conceal  it, 
and  would  conceal  it,  if  they  could*,  that,  for  me  to  be  foiind 
in  Ireland  now,  would  be  a  certain  sacrifice  of  my  life  to  no 
purpose;  that,  if  the  expedition  was  undertaken,  I  would  go 
in  any  station;  that/ 1  was  pot  only  ready  and  willing,  but 
should  most  earnestly  supplicate  and  entreat  the  French  go- 
vernment to  permit  me  to  take  a  part,  even  as  a  private 
volunteer,  with  a  firelock  on  my  shoulder,  and  that  I  thought 
I  could  be  of  use  to  both  countries.  He  answered,  ^*As  to 
that,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  or  doubt  on  the  part  of  the 
French  goyernmenh"  He  then  expressed  his  regret  at  the 
delay  of  the  memorials,  and  assured^  me  he  would  use  all 
diligence  in  procuring  them,  and  would  not  lose  a  momient 
after  they  came  to  his  hands.  I  entreated  him  to  consider 
that  the  season  was  now  advancing  fast  when  the  channel 
fleet  would  be  at  sea,  and  the  camps  in  Ireland  formed,  and, 
of  course,  that  every  hour  was  precious,  which  he  admitted. 
I  then  took  my  leave,  having  fixed  to  return  in  five  days,  on 
the  6th  (terminal.  I  apologised  for  pressing  him  thus,  which 
I  assured  him  I  should  not  do  in  a  business  of  my  own  pri- 
vate concern,  and  so  we  parted.  And  now  is  it  not  extremely 
provoking  that,  in  a  business  of  such  magnitude,  seven  days 
have  been  lost?  l^he  papers  are  lying  in  the  minister's  hands, 
ready  and  finished,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  for  them, 
yet  they  are  not  got.  Well !  if  ever  I  get  to  be  a  Citizen  Direc- 
tor, or  a  Citizen  Minister,,  I  hope  I  shall  do  better  than  that: 
.  I  am  in  a  rage;  hell !  hell !  /wry,  revenge^  disdain^  and  indigo 
7iation^  tear  mrj  swoin  breaaiy  whilst  passions^  hie  the  rotnds^ 
rise  up  to  heaven^  and  ptct  out  all  the  starsJ*'^  As  I  have 
nothing  to  add  more  outrageous,  I  will  here  change  the  sub- 
ject.'— Vol.  ii,  pp.  57 y  58. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  his  French  friends  required 
.Tone  to  do,  was  to  draw  up  a  manifesto  on  the  state  of  Ire« 
land.  This  document  seems  to  have  given  our  hero  infinite 
trouble.  The  following  passages  in  his  diary  particularly  re- 
fer to  it. 

^ March  25.  At  work  in  the  morning  at  my  manifesto.    I 
think  it  begins  to  clear  up  a  little.  I  find  a  strong  disposition 
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to  be  scurrilous  against  the  English  government,  which  I  Will 
not  check.  I  will  write  on,  pell-mell,  and  correct  it  in  cool 
blood,  if  my  blood  will  ever  cool  on  that  subject.  Went,  at  one 
o'clock,  to  Clarke— ^amn  it,  he  has  had  my  memorials,  and 
never  looked  at  them.  Well!  this  is  my  first  mortification: 
God  knows  1  do  not  care  if  the  memorials  were  sent  to  the 
devil,  provided  the  business  be  once  undertaken.  It  is  not  for 
the  glory  of  general  darkens  admiration  of  my  compositions 
that  I  am  anxious.  He  apologized  for  the  delay,  by  alleging 
the  multiplicity  of  other  business,  and  perhaps  he  had  rea- 
son, yet  I  think  there  are  few  affairs  of  more  consequence 
than  those  of  Ireland,  if  well  understood.  But  how  can  they 
be  understood,  if  they  will  not  read  the  information  that  is 
offered  them?  Well,  "  *Tis  but  vain,'*  ic.  Clarke  fixed  with 
me  to  call  on  him  the  day  but  one  after,  at  two  o'clock.  The 
delay,  to  be  sure,  is  not  great;  nevertheless  I  do  not  like  it. 
There  was  something,  too,  in  his  manner,  which  was  not  quite 
to  my  taste,  not  but  Uiat  he  was  extremely  civil.  Perhaps  it 
is  all  fancy,  or  that  I  was  out  of  humour.  Well,  the  27th  I 
hope  wc  shall  see,  and  till  then,  let  me  work  at  my  manifesto. 
Heigho!  I  have  no  great  stomach  for  that  business  to-day; 
but  it  must  be,  and  so  allons.  But  first  I  will  go  gingerly,  and 
dine  alone  in  the  Elysian  fields.  It  is  inconceivable  the  soli- 
tude I  live  in  here.  Sometimes  I  am  most  dreadfully  out  of 
spirits,  and  it  is  no  wonder.  Losing  the  society  of  a  family 
that  I  doat  upon,  and  that  loves  me  so  dearly,  and  living  in 
Paris,  amongst  utter  strangers,  like  an  absolute  Chartreux. 
Well!  "  Jfad  honest  Sam  Crowe  been  within  hail — but  what 
stgnifea  palaveringV^  I  will  go  to  my  dinner.  Evening;  did 
no  good — ^^  I  cannot  write  this  self -same  manifesto^  said  ly 
despairingly.'^^  No  opera.  Went  to  bed  at  eight  o^clock. 

^ March  26.  At  work  at  the  manifesto  like  a  vicious  mule, 
kicking  all  the  way.  However,  I  am  getting  on,  but  I  declare  I 
know  no  more  than  my  lord  mayor,  whether  what  I  am  wri- 
ting is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent:  ^^  Fair  and  softly  and  goes  far 
in  a  day^  I  am  going  fair  and  sofdy,  but  I  cannot  say  I  go  far 
in  a  day.  I  have  been  writing  now  five  hours  without  inter- 
mission, and  I  am  surprised  to  find  how  little  I  have  done; 
but  I  write  two  lines  and  blot  out  three,  so  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  I  get  on  Well!  now  I  think  it  is  time  to  go  to  my  din- 
ner. I  am  to  dine  with  my  friend  Dupetit  Thouars,  who  has, 
I  am  heartily  glad  to  find,  re- entered  the  service.  He  has  at 
present  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  if  the  war  continues  some 
time  longer,  may  probably  become  an  admiral.  I  hope  and 
believe  he  will  do  his  duty,  though  he  is  a  damned  aristocrat; 
but  then  he  hates  the  English  cordially,  and  that  covers  a 
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mulutude  of  sins.  Evening:  Dupetit  Thouars  prevented  by 
business;  but,  to  make  amends,  left  a  very  troublesome  French 
boy,  to  keep  me  from  being  low  spirited,  I  suppose.  Got  rid 
of  him  as  well  as  I  could.  At  night  sent  for  a  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy,  intending  to  drink  just  one  glass.  Began  to  read 
(having  opened  my  botde,)  Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV.  After  reading  some  time,  found  my  passion  at  a  par* 
ticular  circumstance  kindled  rather  more  dian  seemed  neces* 
sary,  as  I  flung  the  book  from  me  with  great  indignation. 
Turned  to  my  bottle,  to  take  a  glass  to  cool  me— 4bund,  to 
my  great  astonishment,  that  it  was  empty — Oh,  ho!— Got  up 
and  put  every  thing  in  its  place,  exactly—- exanuned  all  my 
locks— saw  that  my  door  was  fast,  as  there  may  be  rogues 
in  the  hotel — peeped  under  my  bed,  lest  the  enemy  should 
surprise  me  there.  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  be  cautious^ 
and  I  found  myself,  just  then,  inclined  to  be  extremely  pru- 
dent.  Having  satisfied  myself  that  all  was  s^fe^  **' I  mmmted 
the  wall  of  my  casile^  as  I  called  it^  and  haoing  fulled  the 
ladder  up  after  m^,  /  lay  down  in  my  hammock  and  slept  con^ 
tentedly.^^  Th\9  is  vilely  misquoted,  but  no  matter  for  that; 
it  is  just  like  one  of  P.  P.'s  quotations.  Slept  like  a  top  all 
night.' — Vol.  ii,  pp.  66,  67. 

Anxious  as  the  leading  members  of  the  French  government 
were,  at  the  time,  to  rescue  Ireland  from  the  domination  of 
England,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  they  were  as  ignorant  of 
the  condition,  and  of  the  tone  of  feeling  then  prevailing  in 
the  former  country,  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea.  Clarke,  who  afterwards  became  duke  of  Feltre, 
and  who  was  himself  an  Irishman,  seems  to  have  known  aa 
little  on  the  subject  as  Carnot.  The  conversation  recorded  in 
the  following  extract,  is  quite  laughable  for  the  gross  stupi<* 
dity  which  it  betrays  on  the  part  of  the  republican  statesman. 

*'July  18.  Rose  early  this  morning,  and  wrote  a  threaten- 
ing letter  to  citizen  Carnot,  telling  him  ^  If  he  did  not  put 
Jive  pounds  in  a  sartin  place^-^'^lr^  It  is  written  in  French, 
and  I  have  a  copy.  God  forgive  me  for  calling  it  French, 
for  I  believe,  properly  speaking,  it  is  no  language;  however, 
he  will  understand  that  money  is  the  drift  of  it,  and  that  is 
the  main  point.  Called  at  twelve  on  Clarke.  At  last  he  has 
got  my  brevet  from  the  minister  at  war.  It  is  for  the  rank  of 
chef  de  brigade,  and  bears  date  the  1st  Messidor,  (June  19.) 
It  remains  now  to  be  signed  by  Carnot  and  Lagarde,  which 
will  be  done  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  at  nine,  I  am  to  pass 
muster.  *'  To-morrow^  I  swear ^  by  nine  of  the  clocJt^  I  shall 
see  Sir  Andrew  Barton^  knight.^^  Clarke  embraced  me  on 
giving  me  the  brevet,  and  saluted  me  as  a  brother  officer;  so 
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did  Fkury,  and  my  heart  was  so  full  I  could  hardly  reply  to 
either  of  them.  I  am  as  proud  as  Punch.  Who  would  have 
thought  this,  the  day  t  left  the  Lough  of  Belfast?  I  would 
have  thought  it,  and  1  did  think  it.  That  is  manly  and  de- 
cided, as  P.  P.  used  to  say.  I  now  write  myself  Chef  de 
Brigade,  **  in  any  bill^  bond^  quittanc^j  Or  obligation — Armi'* 
gero.  Huzza!  huzza!  Let  nie  have  done  with  my  nonsense 
and  huzzaing,  and  mind  my  business*  Clarke  asked  me, 
would  we  consent,  in  Ireland,  to  let  the  French  have  a  direct 
interference  in  our  government?  adding,  that  it  might  be  ne- 
cessarssas  it  was.  actually  in  Holland,  where,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  continual  superintendence  of  the  French,  they  would 
suffer  their  throats  to  be  cut  again  by  the  Stadthc4der.  I 
answered,  that,  undoubtedly,  the  French  niust  have  a  very 
j;reat  influence  on  the  measures  of  our  government,  in  case 
we  succeeded;  but.  that  I  thought,  if  they  were  wise,  they 
would  not  expect  any  direct  interference;  adding,  that  the 
most  effectual  way  to  have  power  with  us,  would  be,  to  ap- 
pear not  to  desire  it.  I  added,  that,  for  that  reason,  I  hoped 
1? hoever  was  sent  in  the  civil  department,  would  be  a  very 
9ensible,  cool  man,  because  a  great  deal  would  depend  on  his 
address.  Clarke  replied,  ^^  We  intend  to  send  nobody  but  youJ^ 
That  stimned  me  a  little*  What  could  he  mean?  Am  I  to 
begin  by  representing  the  French  republic  in  Ireland,  instead 
of  representing  the  Irish  republic  in  France?  ^'  /  am  puzzled 
in  masses  and  perplexed  with  errors^^  I  must  have  this  ex« 
plained  in  tg-morrow's  conversation.  Clarke  then  went  on  to 
say,  they  had  no  security  for  what  fprm  of  government  we 
might  adopt  in  case  of  success.  I  replied,  I  had  no  security 
to  offer  but  my  decided  opinion,  that  we  would  establish  a 
republic.  He  objected,  that  we  might  establish  an  aristocratic 
republic,  like  that  of  Genoa.  I  assured  him  the  aristocracy 
of  Ireland  were  not  such  favourites  with  the  people,  that  we 
should  $pill  our  Uood  to  establish  their  power.  He  then  said, 
*^  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  might  choose  a  king;  that  there  was 
no  security  against  that  but  information;  and  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  in  general  very  ignorant."  I  asked  him,  in 
God's  name,  whom  would  we  choose,  or  where  would  we  go 
look  for  a  king?  He  said,  ^*  May  be  the  duke  of  York?"  I 
assured  him  that  he^  or  his  aid-de-camp,  Fleury,  who  was 
present,  had  full  as  good,  and  indeed  a  much  better,  chance 
than  his  royal  highness;  and  I  added,  that  we  neither  loved 
the  EngUsh  people  in  general,  nor  his  majesty's  family  in 
particular,  so  well  as  to  choose  one  of  them  for  our  king, 
supposing)  what  was  not  the  case,  that  the  superstition  of 
royalty  yet  hung  about  us.  As  to  the  ignorance  of  our  pea- 
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santry,  I  admitted  it  was  in  general  too  true,  thanks  to  our 
execrable  government,  whose  policy  it  was  to  keep  them  in 
a  state  of  barbarism;  but  I  could  answer  for  the  information 
of  the  dissenters,  who  were  thoroughly  enlightened,  and  sin- 
cere republicans,  and  who,  I  had  no  doubt,  would  direct  the 
public  sentiment  in  framing  a  government.  He  then  asked, 
was  there  nobody  among  ourselves  that  had  any  chance,  sup- 
posing the  tide  should  set  in  favour  of  monarchy?  I  replied, 
"  Not  one."  He  asked,  "  Would  the  duke  of  Leinster,  for  ex- 
ample?" I  replied,  **  No;  that  every  body  loved  and  liked  the 
duke,  because  he  was  a  good  man,  and  always  resided  and 
spent  his  fortune  in  Ireland;  but  that  he  by  no  means  pos- 
sessed that  kind  of  character,  or  talents,  which  might  elevate 
him  to  that  station."  He  then  asked  me  again,  **  Could  I 
think  of  nobody?"  I  replied,  ^'  I  could  not;  tnat  lord  Moira 
was  the  only  person  I  could  recollect  who  might  have  had 
the  least  chance,  but  that  he  had  blown  his  reputation  to 
pieces  by  accepting  a  command  against  France;  and,  after 
him,  there  was  nobody."  "  Well,"  said  Clarke,  "  may  be,  af- 
ter all,  you  will  choose  one  of  your  own  leaders;  who  knows 
but  it  may  be  yourself?"  I  replied,  we  had  no  leaders  of  a 
rank  or  description  likely  to  arrive  at  that  degree  of  emi- 
nence; and,  as  to  myself,  I  neither  had  the  desire  nor  the 
talents  to  aspire  so  high.'— Vol.  ii,  pp.  159-161. 

The  plan  proposed  by  l*one  was,  that  a  body  of  French 
troops  should  be  landed  in  Ireland,  with  a  general  at  their 
head,  of  established  reputation;  the  troops  to  consist  of  at 
least  twenty  thousand  men^  fifteen  thousand  of  which  should 
land  as  near  the  capital  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and 
five  thousand  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  near  Belfast.  If,  how- 
ever, the  republic  found  it  impossible  to  spare  so  large  a  body 
of  men,  he  mentioned  five  thousand  as  the  very  lowest  num« 
ber  with  which  the  attempt  could  be  made.  He  might  as 
well  have  mentioned  five  hundred.  The  bare  idea  of  subdu- 
ing the  English  force  in  Ireland  by  means  of  five  thousand 
men,  and  such  auxiliaries  as  they  might  receive  on  their 
landing,  was  supremely  absurd. 

After  many  promises  and  delays,  the  famous  Botany  Bay 
expedition  was  fixed  upon,  and  actually  put  to  sea  from  Brest, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1796.  The  force  on  board  the 
diiferent  frigates  was  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  one  hun* 
dred  men,  well  provided  with  arms,  artillery,  and  ammuni- 
tion, under  the  command  of  Hoche.  The  result  of  this  enter- 
prise is  well  known.  The  fleet  were  separated  by  the  elements; 
Grouchy,  who.  might  have  landed  at  his  destination,  with  five 
or  six  thousand  men,  hesitated  until  the  vessels  in  compiMiy 
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with  him  were  rendered  scarcely  sea-worthy  by  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  when  he  thought  right  to  return  to 
Brest  as  quickly  as  he  could.  Tone  was  with  this  expedition. 
He  speaks  in  indignant  terms  of  Grouchy 's*  hesitation.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  in  their  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay,  and  their 
return  to  Brest,  they  did  not  meet  a  single  English  ship  of 
war 

We  pass  over  the  period  during  which  our  hero  served  in 
the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  and  also  the  ineffec- 
tual armament  of  the  Texel,  in  order  to  come  to  the  third 
and  last  expedition  in  which  Tone  was  engaged  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Ireland.  We  give  the  editor's  account  of  it. 

^At  length,  about  the  twentieth  of  September,  1798,  that 
fatal  expedition  set  sail  from  the  Baye  de  Cameret.  It  con* 
sisted  of  the  Hoche,  seventy- four;  Loire,  Kesolue,  Bellone, 
CoquiUe,  Embuscade,  Immortalite,  Romaine,  and  Semillante^ 
frigates;  and  Biche  schooner,  and  Aviso.  To  avoid  the.British 
fleets,  Bombart,  an  excellent  seaman,  took  a  large  sweep  to 
the  westward,  and  then  to  the  north-east,  in  order  to  bear 
down  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  from  the  quarter 
whence  a  French  force  would  be  least  expected.  He  met, 
however,  with  contrary  winds,  and  it  appears  that  his  flotilla 
was  scattered;  for,  on  the  tenth  of  October,  after  twenty  days 
cruise,  he  arrived  oiF  the  entry  of  Loch  Swilly,  with  the 
Hoche,  the  Loire,  the  Resolue,  and  the  Biche.  He  was  in- 
stantly signalled;  and,  on  the  break  of  day,  next  morning, 
eleventh  of  October,  before  he  could  enter  the  bay  or  land 
his  troops,  he  perceived  the  squadron  of  sir  John  Borlase 
Warven,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line,  one  razee  of  sixty 
guns,  and  two  frigates,  bearing  down  upon  him.  There  was 
no  chance  of  escape  for  the  large  and  heavy  man  of  war. 
Bombart  gave  instant  signals  to  the  frigates  and  schooner 
to  retreat  through  shallow  water,  and  prepared  albne  to  ho- 
noyxT  the  flag  of  his  country,  and  liberty,  by  a  desperate,  but 
hoptrless  defence.  At  that  moment,  a  boat  came  from  the 
Biche  for  his  last  orders.  That  ship  had  the  best  chance  to 
get  off".  The  French  officers  all  supplicated  my  father  to  em- 
bark on  board  of  her.  **  Our  contest  is  hopeless,^'  they  ob- 
served, ^^  we  will  be  prisoners  of  War,  but  what  will  become 
of  you."  ''  Shall  it  be  said,''  replied  he, ''  that  I  fled  whilst 
the  French  were  fighting  the  battles  of  my  country?"  He  re- 
fused their  offers,  and  determined  to  stand  and  fall  with  the 
ship.  The  Biche  accomplished  her  escape,  and  I  see  it  noen- 

^  This  was  the  Grouchy,  to  whose  hesitation,  Napolego,  at  a  later  pe^ 
riod,  imputed  his  defeat  of  Waterloo. 
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tioned  in  late  publications,  that  other  Irishmen  availed  them- 
selves of  that  occasion.  This  fact  is  incorrect,  not  one  of  them 
would  have  done  so;  and  besides,  my  father  was  the  only 
Irishman  on  board  of  the  Hoche* 

^  The  British  admiral  despatched  two  men  of  war,  the  razee^ 
and  a  frigate,  after  the  Loire  and  the  Resdue,  and  the  Hoche 
was  soon  surrounded  by  four  sail  of  the  line  and' a  frigate, 
and  began  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  desperate  engage* 
ments  which  have  ever  been  fought  on  the  ocean.  During 
six  hours  she  sustained  the  fire  of  a  whole  fleet,  till  her  masts 
and  rigging  were  swept  away,  her  scuppers  flowed  with  bloody 
her  wounded  filled  the  cockpit,  her  shattered  ribs  yawned  at 
each  new  stroke,  and  let  in  five  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  her 
rudder  was  carried  oflF,  and  she  floated  a  dismantled  wreck 
on  the  waters;  her  sails  and  cordage  hun^  in  shreds,  nor  could 
she  reply  with. a  single  gun  from  her  dtamounted  batteries, 
to  the  unabating  cannonade  of  the  enemy.  At  length  she 
struck.  The  Resolue  and  Loire  were  soon  reached  by  the 
English  fleet;  the  former  was  in  a  sinking  condition,  she  made, 
however,  an  honourable,  defence;  the  Loire  sustained  three 
attacks,  drove  off  the  English  frigates,  and  had  almost  effected 
her  escape;  at  length,  engaged  by  the  Anson  razee  of  sixty 
guns,  she  struck,  after  an  action  of  three  hours,  entirely  dis- 
masted: Of  the  other  frigates,  pursued  m  all  directions,  the 
Bellone,  Iinmortalit6,  Coquille,  and  Embuscade,  were  taken, 
and  the  Romaine  and  Semillante,  through  a  thousand  dan« 
gers,  reached  separate  ports  in  France. 

'  During  the  action  my  father  commanded  one  of  the  batte- 
ries and  according  to  the  report  of  the  officers  who  returned  to 
France,  fought  with  the  utmost  desperation,  and  as  if  he  was 
courting  death.  When  the  ship  struck,  confounded  with  the 
other  officers,  he  was  not  recognized  for  some  time;  for  he 
had  completely  acquired  the  language  and  appearance  of  a 
Frenchman.  The  two  fleets  were  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion; nor  was  it  till  some  days  later,  that  the  Hoche  was 
brought  into  Loch  Swilly,  aind  the  prisoners  landed  and 
marched  to  Letterkenny.  Yet  rumours  of  his  being  on  board 
must  have  been  circulated,  for  the  fact  was  public  at  Paris. 
But  it  was  thought  he  had  been  killed  in  the  action,  and  I 
am  willing  to  believe  that  the  British  officers,  respecting  the 
valour  of  a  fallen  enemy,  were  not  earnest  in  investigating 
the  point.  It  was  at  length  a  gentleman,  well  known  in  the 
county  Deny,  as  a  leader  of  the  Orange  par^,  and  one  of  the 
chief  magistrates  in  that  neighbourhood,  sir  George  Hill,  who 
had  been  his  fellow-student  in  Trinity  college,  and  knew  his 
person,  who  undertook  the  task  of  discovering  him.    It  is 
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known  that  in  Spain,  grandees  and  noblemen  of  the  first  rank 
pride  themselves  in  the  functions  of  familiars,  spies,  and  in- 
formers  of  the  holy  Inquisitions  it  remained  for  Ireland  to 
offer  a  similar  example.  The  French  officers  were  invited  to 
breakfast  with  the  earl  of  Cavan,  who  commanded  in  that 
district^  my  fiither  sat  undistinguished  amongst  them,  when 
sir  George  Hill  entered  the  room,  followed  by  police  officers. 
Looking  narrowly  at  the  company,  he  singled  out  the  object 
of  his  search,  and  stepping  up  to  him,  said,  ^*  Mr.  Tone  I  am 
very  hcffy  to  see  you."  Instantly  rising,  with  the  utmost 
composure,  and  disdaining  all  useless  attempts  at  conceal* 
ment,  my  father  replied,  ^^  Sir  George  I  am  happy  to  see 
you;  how  are  lady  Hill  and  your  family!"  Beckoned  into  the 
next  room  by  the  police  officers,  an  unexpected  indignity 
awaited  him;  it  waa  fiBed  with  military;  and  one  genenu 
Lavaut  who  commanded  them,  ordered  htm  to  be  ironed, 
declaring  that,  as  on  leaving  Ireland,  to  enter  the  French 
service,  he  had  not  renounced  his  oath  of  allegiance,  he  re- 
mained a  subject  of  Britain,  and  should  be  punished  as  a 
traitor.  Seized  with  a  momentary  burst  of  indignation  at  such 
unworthy  treatment  and  cowardly  cruelty  to  a  prisoner  of 
war,  he  flung  off  his.unifonn,  and  cried,  **  These  tetters  shall 
never  degrade  the  revered  insignia  of  the  free  nation  which 
I  have  served."  Resuming  then  his  usual  calm,  he  offered 
his  limbs  to  the  irons,  and  when  they  were  fixed,  he  exclaim* 
ed,  *^  For  the  cause  which  I  have  embraced,  I  feel  prouder 
to  wear  these  chains  than  if  I  were  decorated  with  the  star 
and  garter  of  England."  '—Vol.  ii,  pp.  523--525. 

Th^  result  need  not  be  told.  Tone  was  tried  by  a  court 
martial,  and  ordered  to  be  hanged.  He  anticipated  his  fate, 
by  the  aid  of  a  penknife;  and  after  lingering  some  days  in 
prison,  died  as  be  had  lived,— faithful  to  the  cause  which  he 
bad  espoused. 

We  have  no  room  to  notice  the  many  interesting  and  im- 
portant documents  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
these  volumes.  Among  them,  is  that  matronly  and  affecting 
Murative  of  Mrs.  Tone,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  indulging  the  reader  with  one  extract 
from  this  paper,  in  which  she  describes  her  parting  with  her 
only  son,  when  setting  out  to  join  his  regiment. 

^At  the  close  of  January,  1813,  my  son  was  appointed  sub* 
lieutenant  in  that  regiment,  and  ordered  to  its  depot,  or  head 
quarters,  at  Gray,  in  Franche  Comt6,  to  instruct  recruits; 
another,  and  a  very  good  practical  school;  but  the  account  of 
this  I  shall  leave  to  himself.  Before  going  off^  he  had  leave 
of  absence  for  a  month.  We  removed  again  my  little  esta- 
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blishment  to  Paris,  and  took  lodging  in  the  Kue  de  Lille,  now 
Rue  de  Bourbon  It  will  be  believed  this  month  was  a  most 
interesting  period  to  me.  I  had  lived  with  great  economy  at 
St.  Germain^s,  and  was  able  to  make  considerable  additions 
to  the  government  allowance  for  equipment.  We  got  an  ex- 
cellent little  horse,  of  Arabian  breed,  called  Solyman,  with 
whom  I  made  acquaintance:  it  used  to  eat  bread  out  of  my 
hand,  and  was  as  gentle  as  a  little  dog.  At  length  the  day  of 
departure  arrived,  and  I  accompanied  him  as  far*  as  Brie 
Comt6  Robert,  the  first  day's  journey,  to  see  how  Solyman 
went  on.  Horse  and  rider  frolicked  on  before  me,  and  now 
and  then  returned  to  the  coach-window  to  receive  a  caress, 
Solyman  always  putting  in  for  his  share.  We  passed  the  night 
there. 

^  Next  morning  we  walked  from  the  town  together,  out  of 
human  ken;  (Solyman,  with  his  little  portmanteau,  making 
one,)  and  there  I  blessed  my  boy,  and  parted  with  him.  Oh! 
people  talk  much  of  the  pain  of  parting;  but,  in  the  variety  of 
painful  feelings  which  have  passed  through  my  heart,  it  is 
not  the  worst.  The  feelings  are  then,  at  least  mine  always 
were,  of  a  very  mixed  and  active  nature;  some  of  them  de- 
lightful. Besides,  parting  is  not  parted:  the  object  is  there, 
but-*-parted — gone.    Even  now  i  must  not  think  of  it. 

'  Hitherto  I  had  not  allowed  myself  even  to  feel  that  my 
William  was  my  own  and  my  only  child,  1  considered  only 
that  Tone's  son  was  confided  to  me;  but  in  that  moment, 
nature  resumed  her  rights.  I  sat  in  a  field:  the  road  was  long 
and  white  before  me,  and  no  object  on  it,  but  my  child;  nor 
did  I  leave  "/o  after-eye  him  till  he  had  melted  from  the 
smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air^  But.  then,  I  thought  my  task  was 
finished;  my  business  in  life  was  over.  I  could  not  think; 
but  all  I  had  ever  suffered  seemed  before  and  around  me  at 
that  moment,  and  I  wished  so  intensely  to  close  my  eyes  for 
ever,  that  I  wonder  it  did  not  happen.  The  transitions  of 
the  mind  are  very  extraordinary.  As  I  sat  in  that  state,  un- 
able even  to  think  of  the  necessity  of  returning  home,  a  little 
lark  rushed  up  from  the  grass  beside  me;  it  whirled  over  my 
head  and  hovered  in  the  air,  singing  such  a  beautiful,  cheer- 
ing, and,  as  it  sounded  to  me,  approving  note,  that  it  roused 
me.  I  felt  on  my  heart  as  if  Tone  had  sent  it  to  me.  I  re- 
turned to  my  solitary  hbme.'— Vol.  ii,  pp.  586,  587. 

We  have,  also,  in  the  Appendix,  a  very  curious  account 
of  this  young  soldier's  adventures  in  the  campaigns  of  Na- 
poleon in  Germany.  But  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  them 
to  the  volumes  themselves,  which  he  will  find  in  every  re- 
spect entitled  to  his  best  attention. 
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(From  the  New  Monthlj  Magazine.) 

The  sun  was  slowly  sinking  behind  the  range  of  Hymettus 
and  the  hills  of  Attica^  as  we  weighed  anchor  from  Cape 
Colonna,  and  steered  for  the  narrow  strait  between  Zea  and 
Cythnos.  The  morning  we  had  passed  in  wandering  through 
the  groves  of  laurel  and  mastic,  which  cover  the  promontory 
,of  Sunium,  and  in  lingering  among  the  fast  decaying  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva.  Around  its  base  the  debris  of  its 
fallen  fragments  have  almost  obliterated  the  outline  of  the 
platform  on  which  it  was  erected  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
cliff,  and  the  overthrow  of  a  number  of  its  columns  a  short 
time  previous  to  our  visit,  not  only  added  to  the  heap  of  de- 
cay, but  must  soon  weaken  the  tottering  foundation  of  the 
remainder.  The  destructive  effects  of  the  Sirocco  wind  w^re 
here  most  singularly  displayed:  the  sides  of  the  column  front- 
ing the  south  east  were  eaten  away  and  corroded,  from  base 
to  capital,  for  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  whilst  on  the 
other  portions  of  the  shaft  the  fluting  was  as  sharp  and  per- 
fect as  at  the  first  hour  of  its  erection.' 

The  town  and  temple  of  Sonium  were  built  during  the 
brightest  days  of  Greece — the  age  of  Pericles;  of  the  one  not  . 
a  vestige  is  left,  and  all  that  remains  of  the  other  are  a  few 
shattered   columns   supporting   a  frieze  which   fronts   the 
**  island-gemm'd  iEgean." 

I  had  seen  nearly  all  the  temples  now  remaining  in  Greece, 
but  none,  not  even  Athens  itself,  is  calculated  to  produce 
such  vivid  emotions  as  that  of  Sunium.  The  greater  number 
of  them  are  seated  in  freqtiented  spots,  and  surrounded  by 
the  bustle  of  the  crowd;  Suniuni  stands  alone,  its  heavy  co- 
lumns look  but  on  the  blue  hills  of  Attica,  or  the  azure  bil- 
lows of  the  w£gean;  all  is  solitude  around  it,  save  the  whirl 
of  the  sea-bird  round  its  summit,  or  the  waving  of  the  olive 
groves  at  its  base,  and  the  only  sound  that  awakes  its  silence 
IS  the  sigh  of  the  summer  wind,  or  the  murmur  of  the  waves 
that  roll  into  the  time-worn  caves  beneath  it.  Far  removed 
from  every  human  habitation,  it  is  seldom  visited,  except  by 
the  caique  of  the  Mainote  corsair,  the  passing  traveller,  or 
the  fowler  in  search  of  the  wild  doves  which  frequent  it.  Its 
prospects  are  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  in  Greece; 
from  its  brow  the  eye  wanders  over  the  mountains  of  Argolis, 
and  the  hills  that  circle  Athens;  to  the  east,  the  purple  plains 
of  Helena  and  Eubc&a;  and  to  the  south  the  endless  mazes  of 
the  Cyclades,  separated  by  narrow  channels,  whose  glittering 
and  intricate  passages  form  the  labyrinths  of  the  Archipelago, 
•   September,  1827-— No.  293.  33 
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th^  navigation  of  which  is  known  almost  exclusively  to  the 
pilots  of  Milo  and  Argentiers.  It  is  seldom  the  view  of  the 
iEgean  presents  any  thing  but  a  picture  of  calm  repose,  its 
blue  unrufBed  waters  sleeping  undisturbed  beneath  the  equal- 
ly unvaried  sky,  or  gently  curling  their  rippling  surface  to 
catch  the  dancing  sunbeams,  and  Sash  them  back  in  oumic 
splendour.  Sometimes  a  group  of  the  white  sails  of  the  Le<- 
vaut  are  seen  gliding  from  isle  to  isle,  *"*  like  wild  swans  in 
their  flight,"  or  laggmg  lazily  on  the  breathless  tide  to  await 
the  breeze  of  evening;  earth,  air,  and  sky  are  all  in  unison, 
and  their  calm  still  repose  belongs  alone  to  the  clime  of  the 
£ast. 

We  descended  the  cliff,  and  regained  our  vessel  as  the  line 
of  the  ruined  temple  was  thrown  in  to,  fine  relief  against  a  sky 
now  crimsoned  with  the  dyes  of  sunset.— -There  was  no  filny 
cloud  to  break  the  softness  of  the  west,  where  the  sun  sank 
like  a  globe  of  molten  gold,  his  rays  spreading  gently  over 
the  heavens,  not  .flashed  and  caught  from  cloud  to  cloud,  but 
blending  in  one  massy  sheet  over  the  vast  and  glowing  con* 
cave. 

The  dawn  of  nriorning  at  sea  is  perhaps  the  most  sublime 
sight  in  nature;  sunset  on  land  is  more  reposing  and  lovely, 
but  sunrise  on  the  ocean  is  grandeur  itself.  At  evening  be 
sinks  languishing  behind  the  distant  hills,  blushing  in  rosy 
tints  at  his  declining  weakness:  at  morn,  he  rises  all  fresh  and 
glowing  from  the  deep,  not  in  softened  beauty,  but  in  dazzling 
splendour.  With  the  weary  pace  of  age,  he  glides,  at  eve, 
from  peak  to  peak,  and  sinks  from  hill  to  hill;  at  mom,  he 
bursts  at  once  across  the  threshold  of  the  oqean  with  the  firm 
and  conscious  step  of  a  warrior.  His  decline  conveys  the  idea 
of  fading  brightness,  his  rise  the  swelling  effulgence  of  mount-* 
ing  and  resistless  light. 

The  succeeding  day  was  calm,  and  we  lay  almost  motion* 
less  in  the  narrow  strait  which  separated  the  islands  of  Zea 
and  Cythnos.  The  former  contains  now  no  objects  of  attrac* 
tion  amidst  its  sun  burnt  hills  and  barren  valleys,  except  the 
snowy  walls  of  its  villages,  and  the  vestiges  of  a  temple  once 
dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  built,  as  our  pilot  said,  by  Nestor, 
on  his  return  from  Troy.  Cythnos  is  a  hilly,  fertile  mound, 
rising  gently  from  the  sea,  and  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
warm  springs,  from  which  it  takes  the  modem  name  of  Ther- 
mia:  we  slowly  passed  the  strait,  bom  along  solely  by  the 
current,  and  about  mid-day  lay  totally  becalmed  in  a  little 
bay  formed  by  the  islands  we  had  left,  and  those  of  Gyarus 
and  Syra. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  if  that  day  be  possessed  of  pecniiat 
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siiUness  and  repose  on  land,  it  must  be  doubly  mare  so  at  sea« 
and  among  tbe  Cyclades.  The  day  was  an  oriental  one^  not 
a  wandering  vapour  to  stain  the  deep  blue  heaven,  and  not  a 
breath  to  warp  the  mirror  of  the  sea:  no  passing  bark  gave 
life  or  motion  to  the  scene,  the  sails  hung  in  lasy  folds  upon 
the  mast,  and  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  ocean's  silence^  The 
crew  were  assembled  on  the  quarter  deck,  and  I  never  listen-* 
ed  to  the  liturgy  with  such  interest  and  attention, — every 
sound  was  solemn,  and  tvtry  line  awoke  some  recollection 
of  home  and  of  England.  It  was  a  new  feeling,  in  such  a 
situation,  to  listen  to  the  same  accents  we  had  so  long  heard 
only  in  the  village  church,  repeated  amid  scenes  rich  in  all 
the  sublimities  of  nature,  and  hallowed  by  the  brightest  asso« 
ciations  of  history  and  time:  to  hearken  to  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  almost  amidst  the  very  scene  where  it  first  arose, 
and  to  trace  the  wanderings  of  its  apostles  on  the  very  waves 
their  barks  had  traversed. 

There  is  no  spot,  not  even  the  very  sea  of  Greece,  that 
wants  its  peculiar  attractions;  every  valley  has  its  ruin,  every 
bill  its  history,  and  every  wave  is  associated  with  the  naval 
enterprizes  and  martial  spirit  of  the  mighty  dead.  Even 
those  spots  unmarked  by  earlier  memorials  of  the  fame  of 
Greece,  are  rendered  interesting  by  after-recollections  of  her 
fall.  Age  has  succeeded  age,  but  to  leave  the  impress  of  its 
events  on  the  shore  where  true  greatness  first  burst  to  light. 
The  same  soil  once  trod  by  the  bard  and  the  warrior,  was 
again  pressed  by  the  feet  of  those  who  bore  over  the  earth 
the  pure  precepts  of  the  gospel  and  of  Christianity,  and  where 
even  these  have  left  no  traces  of  their  path,  the  immortalizing 
hand  of  liberty  is  now  raising  on  every  hill  a  trophy,  and  in- 
scribing on  every  rock  a  triumph. 

In  the  evening,  as  there  was  still  no  appearance  of  wind,  a 
few  of  the  officers  landed  at  Syra,  within  a  very  short  ^stance 
of  which  we  were  floating  on  an  almost  breathless  sea.  The 
town  is  by  no  means  so  well  built  as  some  of  the  other  islands 
less  equivocally  Greek.  Its  streets  are  irregular  but  striking- 
ly clean,  and  its  little  harbour  is  crowded  with  vessels  of 
various  flags  from  Hydra,  Malta,  and  Marseilles,  as  Syra  is 
now  tbe  only  neutral  port  of  the  empire,  equally  respected 
by  Turk  and  Greek,  and  permitted  to  carry  on  the  trifling 
remnant  of  commerce  which  remains  to  the  Cyclades.  On 
the  beach  we  were  met  by  a  Greek  merchant  with  whom  I 
had  formerly  made  the  voyage  from  Hydra  to  Napoli  de 
Romania.  His  house,  to  which  he  conducted  us,  after  visit- 
ing  the  town,  was  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  su- 
burbs, in  the  midst  of  a  garden  cultivated  in  the  eastern  style. 
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Its  furniture  was  of  the  kind  generally  found  in  the  houses  of 
the  Greek  islanders,  half  Oriental,  and  half  European,  com- 
bining the  luxurious  comforts  of  the  one  with  the  taste  and 
durability  of  the  other.     Our  pipes  and  coffee  in  china  cups 
placed  in  little  vases  of  fili  greed  silver  were  presented  by  his 
daughters,  two  rather  handsome  girls,  dressed  in  a  costume 
between  Grecian  and  French,  and  possessed  of  an  ease  of 
manner  much  superior  to  those  of  the  same  class  whom  we 
had  left  in  the  Morea.     The  old  gentleman  seemed  deeply 
to  regret  the  ruin  of  his  trade  in  the  islands,  occasioned  by 
the  convulsion  of  the  war.     A  few  weeks  before  our  arrival, 
Syra  had  been  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion  by  the  arri- 
val of  a  Turkish  corvette,  escaping  from  the  general  rout  the 
Ottoman  fleet  had  suffered  at  Andros  and  Cape  d'Oro.  She 
was  pursued  by  a  few  Greek  cruisers,  with  whom  she  capitu- 
lated on  the  terms  of  giving  up  the  vessel;  as  soon,  however, 
as  the  Turks  were  landed,  the  treaty  was  broken  by  the  cap- 
tain by  blowing  up  the  corvette;  an  attempt  was  immediately 
made  to  secure  the  crew,  and  after  some  rioting  and  the  death 
of  a  few  of  the  unfortunate  wretchesy  they  were  secured,  and 
to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sent  to  Hydra  as  pri- 
soners of  war,  where  a  few  days  after  they  were  massacred 
by  the  islanders.     The  wreck  of  their  vessel,  and  the  unbu- 
ried  corpses  of  the  Turks,  were  still  lying  on  the  beach  as  we 
passed.—- Of  the  present  war,  and  its  prospects  of  success, 
our  host  spoke  with  that  disinterested  enthusiasm  which 
characterises  every  class  of  the  islanders,  whose  lot,  before 
the  revolution,  was  sufficiently  happy  to  render  them  content- 
ed with  their  submission  to  the  sublime   Porte,  had  not  a 
feeling  of  patriotism  impelled  them  to  ruin  their  own  tran- 
quillity in  order  to  assist  the  noble  efforts  of  their  less  fortu- 
nate countrymen.     Governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  in  die 
full  exercise  of  their  own  religion,  a  trifling  yearly  haratsch 
to  the  Porte  purchased  them  permission  to  elect  their  gover* 
nors  and  senate  from  among  themselves,  and  freed  them  from 
the  presence  or  residence  of  a  Turk  in  the  islands.  Syra  was 
once  the  happiest  spot  of  the  Archipelago,  its  plains  the  rich- 
est of  the  Cyclades,  and  its  merchants  the  most  enterprising 
in  the  Levant;  its  only  political  grievance  the  necessity  of 
sending  an  annual  number  of  sailors  to  the  Ottoman  fleet, 
and  its  only  tax  about  8O0O  piastres  a  year,  paid  to  the  reign- 
ing favourite  in  the  imperial  Harem,  on  whom  the  revenue 
of  the  island  was  usually  conferred  by  the  Sultan. 

After  a  protracted  and  gratifying  visit  we  rose  to  depart, 
but  were  pressed  by  our  hospitable  host  to  partake  of  a  de* 
sert  preparing  in  another  apartment.  It  was  the  sole  produce 
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of  his  own  immediate  household,  consisting  of  sweetmeats, 
oranges,  fresh  figs,  peaches,  melons,  apricots,  and  grapes, 
such  as  1  have  never  seen  equalled,  not  in  Smyrna;  some  of 
the  bunches  weighing  from  five  to  eight  pounds,  of  the  purest 
amber  sprinkled  with  red  spots,  and  a  skin  so  delicate  as  to 
ruffle  oiF  with  the  slightest  touch  of  the  finger.  His  wine 
was  delicious,  and,  after  pledging  our  host,  and  speedy  free- 
dom to  Greece,  we  reached  our  boat  and  again  regained  the 
fngate.  As  usual  the  breeze  freshened  at  sunset,  and  at  night 
we  were  again  swiftly  cleaving  the  iEgean,  its  phosphorescent 
waves  leaving  a  long  line  of  light  in  our  vessel's  wake,  that 
tracked  her  course  along  the  pitchy  deep.  We  drove  rapidly 
Arough  the  straits  of  Tenos,  whilst  the  landmarks  of  our 
pilot  were  the  watchlights  and  fires  that  blazed  from  the  cliffs 
of  Myconi  and  the  distant  hills  of  Delos. 

The  following  day  a  strong  head  wind  detained  us  till 
evening,  beating  through  the  straits  of  Scio,  and  alternately 
tacking  from  its  wooded  coast  of  Chesme  and  Asia  Minor. 
This  beautiful  arm  of  the  sea,  once  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  has  in  later  days  beea  rendered 
doubly  interesting  by  the  struggles  of  Greece:  it  was  at 
Chesme,  that  in  1770  the  Russian  admiral,  Orlow,  destroyed 
the  Ot.oman  fleet,  and  it  was  in  this  same  strait  that  in  1822 
the  modern  Themistocles  consigned  to  destruction  the  author 
of  the  Sciote  massacre.  The  view  on  either  shore  was  splen- 
didly beautiful;  but  on  both,  the  associations  of  memory  cast 
a  ieeling  of  disgust  over  every  object;  we  could  not  look  on 
the  verdant  hills  of  Scio  without  a  shuddering  recollection  of 
the  slaughter  that  had  so  lately  stained  them,  whilst  the  op- 
posite and  equalh  btrautiful  coast  was  alike  detestable  as  the 
home  of  its  perpetrators.  But  whilst  to  us  the  scene  was  any 
thing  but  a  pleasing  one,  there  was  one  individual  on  board 
our  vessel  to  whom  the  sight  of  this  devoted  island  served 
to  summon  up  the  most  heart-rendinc;  reflections. — This  was 
a  young  Greek  lady  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  a  native  of  the  island,  a  witness  to  its  massacre,  and  a 
destitute  exile  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  her  family. 
She  was  now  on  her  way  with  us  to  Smyrna,  in  order  to 
place  herself  under  the  protection  of  a  distant  relative,  whom 
she  hoped,  though  faintly,  to  find  still  surviving.    Site  sat  all 
day  upon  the  deck,  watching  with  wistful  eyes  the  shores  of 
her  native  island;  at  every  approach  which  our  vessel  made 
towards  it,  she  seemed  straining  to  recognize  some  scene 
that  had  once  been  familiar,  or  perhaps  some  now  deserted 
home  that  bad  once  been  the  shelter  of  her  friends;  and  when, 
on  the  opposite  tack,  we  again  neared  the  Turkish  coast,  she 
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turned  her  back  upon  its  hated  hills  to  watch  the  retreadi^ 
shores  of  her  desolated  home.  I  had  not  been  aware  of  her 
being  on  board,  as  her  national  retiring  habits  had  prevented 
her  appearing  upon  deck  during  the  early  part  of  the  vo]aige; 
but  as  she  drew  near  Scio,  feeling  seemed  to  overcome  e£ir 
cation  and  prejudice,  and  she  sat  all  day  beneath  the  awmng 
to  satiate  herself  with  gazing  and  with  reccdlection. 

Towards  evening  we  drew  near  the  ruined  town,  built  on 
the  sea  shore,  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill,  which  had  been 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Scio.  Its  houses  seemed  all 
roofless  and  deserted,  whilst  the  numerous  groups  of  tali  and 
graceful  cypresses  which  rose  amidst  them,  contrasted  sadly 
with  the  surrounding  desolation;  all  was  solitude  and  silence^ 
we  could  not  descry  a  single  living  creature  on  the  beach, 
whilst  from  the  shattered  fortress  on  the  shore,  the  blood  red 
flag  of  Mahomed  waved  in  crimson  pride  above  the  scene  of 
its  late  barbarous  triumph.  At  sunset  the  wind  changed;  we 
passed  the  Spalmadores  and  Ipsara,  and  rounding  the  pro- 
montory of  £rythrae,  entered  the  bay  of  Smyrna.  As  we 
caught  th^  last  glimpse  of  the  ruins  of  Scio,  the  unfortunate 
lady  pointed  out  the  remains  of  a  house  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  which  had  been  her  father's;  it  was  now  in  ruins,  and 
as  clearly  as  we  could  discern,  appeared  to  be  of  large  di- 
mensions, and  situated  on  one  of  the  most  picturesque  points 
of  Scio.  Her  name,  she  said  was  Kalerdji,  and  her  father 
had  been  one  of  the  commissioners  for  collecting  the  revenue 
of  the  Sultana  from  the  gum-mastic  of  the  bland.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  the  Morea,  strong  appre- 
hensions of  a  sipnilar  revolt  in  Scio  were  entertained  in  the 
Divan,  and  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  Greeks  of 
the  island  were  selected  to  be  sent  to  Constantinople  as  hos^ 
tages  for  the  loyalty  of  the  remainder;  amongst  these  were 
her  father  and  her  only  brother;  herself,  her  mother,  and  two 
elder  sisters  being  left  alone  in  Scio.  Tranquillity  continued 
undisturbed  in  the  island  for  more  than  a  year;  though  the 
accounts  of  the  reiterated  successes  of  the  Moreots  were 
daily  stirring  up  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants^  whose  tur*- 
bulence  was  only  suppressed  by  the  immediate  dread  of  the 
Turkish  garrison  in  the  Genoese  fortress  on  the  beach,  the 
only  strong  hold  in  Scio. 

One  evening,  however,  a  squadron  of  three  vessels,  manned 
with  Samiaos,  entered  the  harbour,  attacked  the  unsuspectii^ 
garrison,  and  aided  by  the  lowest  rabble  of  the  town,  sue* 
ceeded  in  despatching  the  guard,  and  taking  possession  of 
the  fortress.  But  the  deed  was  done  without  calculation,  and 
could  be  productive  of  no  beneficial  result;  the  fort  was  un- 
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tensd)le/tad  on  the  almost  immediate  arrival  of  the  Ottoman 
fleet,  a  capitulation  without  a  blow  ensued.  The  news  brought 
by  the  hostile  armament  was  of  the  instant  execution  of  the 
iil«fated  hostages  the  moment  the  accounts  of  the  revolt  had 
reached  the  Porte.  Overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  losa  of 
their  only  and  dearly  beloved  protectors,  the  family  of  Ka» 
lerdji  spent  the  few  intervening  days  in  vain  but  poignant  re- 
gret,  and  in  the  seclusion  of  their  bereft  mansion,  knew  no* 
thing  of  what  was  passing  at  the  town;  where,  whilst  the 
Greeks  were  occupied  in  supplications  and  submission  to  the 
captain  Pacha,  and  the  Turks  in  false  protestations  of  for- 
giveness and  amnesty,  the  troops  of  the  Sultan  disembarked 
at  the  fortress.  At  length  the  preparations  for  slaughter  were 
c<»npleted,  and  the  work  of  death  commenced. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  third  da^  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Turkish  admiral  that  the  family  of  the  wretched  being 
who  lived  to  tell  the  tale,  descried  the  flames  that  rose  from 
the  burning  mansions  of  their  friends,  and  heard,  in  the  calm 
silence  of  twilight,  the  distant  death  scream  of  their  butcher- 
ed townsmen;  whilst  a  few  flying  wretches,  close  pursued  by 
their  infuriate  murderers,  told  them  but  too  truly  of  their 
impending  fate.— ^As  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  valley, 
their  family  was  almost  the  first  marked  out  for  murder,  and 
ere  they  had  a  moment  to  think  of  precaution,  a  party  of 
Turkish  soldiers  beset  the  house,  which  afforded  but  a  few 
resources  for  refuge  or  concealment.  From  a  place  of  im- 
perfect security,  the  distracted  Phrosine  was  an  involuntary 
witness  to  the  murder  of  her  miserable  sisters,  aggravated 
by  every  insult  and  indignity  suggested  by  brutality  and 
crime,  whilst  her  frantic  mother  was  stabbed .  upon  the  life* 
less  corpses  of  her  violated  offspring.  Satiated  with  plunder, 
the  monsters  left  the  house  in  search  of  farther  victims,  whilst 
she  crept  from  her  hiding  place  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  her 
butchered  parent,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  the  mountains.  She 
had  scarce  dropped  a  tear  over  the  immolated  remains  of  all 
that  was  dear  to  her,  and  made  a  step  towards  the  door, 
when  she  perceived  a  fresh  party  of  demons  already  at  the 
threshold.  Too  late  to  regain  her  place  of  refuge,  death, 
wtlh  all  its  aggravated  horrors,  seemed  now  inevitable,  till 
on  the  moment  she  adopted  an  expedient.  She  flew  towards 
die  heap  of  slaughter,  smeared  herself  with  the  still  ooaing 
blood  of  her  mother,  and  falling  on  her  face  beside  her,  she 
lay  motionless  as  death.  The  Turks  entered  the  apartments, 
but  finding  their  errand  anticipated,  were  again  departing, 
when  one  of  them  perceiving  a  brilliant  sparkling  on  the  fin- 
ger of  Phrosine,  returned  to  secure  it.    He  lifted  the  appa- 
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retitly  lifeless  hand,  and  attempted  to  draw  it  oflf;  it  had, 
however,  been  too  long,  too  dearly  worn;  it  was  the  gift  of 
her  affianced  husband,  and  had  tarried  till  it  was  now  only 
to  be  withdrawn  froni  the  finger  by  an  effort.  The  Turk, 
however,  made  but  quick  work,  after  in  vain  twisting  her 
delicate  hand  in  every  direction  to  accomplifih  his  purpose, 
he  drew  a  knife  from  his  girdle,  and  commenced  slicing  off 
the  flesh  from  the  finger.  This  was  the  last  scene  she  could 
remember. — It  was  midnight  when  she  awoke  from  the  swoon 
into  which  her  agony  and  her  effort  to  conceal  it  had  thrown 
her;  and  she  lay,  cold  and  benumbed,  surrounded  by  the  now 
clotted  streams  of  her  last  loved  friends.  Necessity  now 
armed  her  with  energy:  no  time  was  left  for  consideration, 
and  day  would  soon  be  breaking. — She  rose,  and  still  faint 
with  terror  and  the  loss  of  blood,  flew  to  a  spot  where  the 
valuables  of  the  house  had  been  secured;  disposing  of  the 
most  portable  about  her  person,  she  took  her  way  to  the 
mountains. --She  pointed  out  to  us  the  cliff  where  she  had 
long  lain  concealed,  and  the  distant  track  by  which  she  had 
gained  it,  through  a  path  at  every  step  impeded  by  the  dead 
or  dying  remains  of  her  countrymen.  By  the  time  she  ima- 
gined the  tide  of  terror  had  flowed  past,  when  she  no  longer 
observed  from  her  lofty  refuge  the  daily  pursuits  and  murder 
of  the  immolated  Sciots,  and  when  she  saw  the  Ottoman  fleet 
sail  from  the  harbour  beneath  its  crimson  pennon,  now  doubly 
tinged  with  blood,  she  desceiided  with  her  fugitive  compa- 
nions, to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  island.  Here,  after  wait- 
ing for  many  a  tedious  day,  she  succeeded  in  getting  on 
board  an  Austrian  vessel,  the  master  of  which  engaged  to 
land  her  at  Hydra,  in  return  for  the  quantity  of  jewels  and 
gold  she  had  been  able  to  reserve.  She  reached  the  island 
in  safety,  where  she  now  remained  for  nearly  two  years,  but, 
finding  or  fancying  her  various  benefactors  to  be  weary  of 
their  charge,  she  was  now  going  to  seek,  even  in  the  land  of 
her  enemies,  a  relative  who  had  been  living  at  Smyrna,  but 
whom  she  knew  not  if  she  should  still  find  surviving  or  fallen 
by  the  sabre  of  their  common  enemy. 

Her  tale  was  told  with  a  calm  composure  of  oft-repeated 
and  long  contemplated  grief;  she  shed  no  tear  in  its  relation, 
she  scarcely  heaved  a  sigh  over  her  sorrows,  she  seemed, 
young  as  she  was,  to  have  already  made  her  alliance  with 
misery.  She  had  now,  she  said,  but  one  hope  left;  and  if 
that  should  fail,  she  had  only  death  to  look  to. 
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Various;  that  the  mind 

Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change, 

And  pleased  with  novelty,  may  be  indulged. — Cowpxr. 
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Chapter  V. 

I  HAVE  said  that  the  chateau  (for  the  protection  of  which 
xny  friend  and  myself  were  made  answerable)  was  distant  a 
full  mile  and  a  half  from  the  ground  of  the  encampment,  and 
separated  by  rather  more  than  half  that  space  from  the  most 
advanced  of  the  outposts*  The  orders  which  we  received, 
were,  to  keep  up  a  communication  by  patrols  and  sentinels 
with  the  nearest  picquet — not  to  permit  any  violence  to  be 
done  to  the  house  or  furniture — to  guard  ourselves  against 
surprisal  from  the  enemy— and  to  join  the  main  body  as  soon 
as  daylight  should  appear.  To  say  the  truth,  we  were  far 
from  being  delighted  with  the  honour  conferred  upon  us;  for 
we  could  not  but  regard  ourselves  as  exposed  to  a  most  un- 
necessary degree  of  peril,  for  the  attainment  of  an  object 
hardly  worth  the  risk  which  was  run  in  seeking  to  attain  it. 

The  first  and  greatest  lesson  which  a  soldier  is  required  to 
learn,  is  obedience.  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  personal 
hazard  or  personal  inconvenience  to  which  it  promises  to  sub- 
ject him,  an  order  once  received  must  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  both  Charlton  and  I  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  service  to  hesitate,  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  to  our  course  of  proceeding.  Taking  with  us  the  allotted 
guard, — thirty  men,— we  set  out  without  a  moment's  delay, 
and  reached  our  station  just  as  a  great  clock  in  the  ball  was 
striking  the  hour,  of  nine. 

The  mansion,  built  after  the  French  fashion,  was  fronted  by 
an  extensive  court,  fenced  in  on  all  sides  by  a  brick  wall  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  Having  traversed  this,  we 
arrived  at  the  main  entrance,  where  we  were  received,  with 
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every  demonstration  of  politeness  and  hospitality,  by  the 
owner ;  a  very  gentlemanly,  well  dressed  person,  apparently 
about  forty  years  of  age.  He  overwhelmed  us  with  apologies 
for  the  inconvenience  which  he  doubted  not  that  he  had  oc- 
casioned ;  and  assured  us,  in  the  same  breath,  that  no  efforts 
would  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  render  our  sojoiTrn  with  him 
as  little  irksome  as  possible.  It  struck  me  at  the  moment, 
that  there  was  rather  too  much  of  civility  in  this,  considering 
the  relation  in  which  we  really(stood  towards  each  other ;  and 
I  confess,  that  so  far  from  feeling  my  uneasiness  lessened,  it 
became  more  powerful  than  before,  through  a  vague  appre- 
hension of  treachery,  for  which  I  could  not  satisfactorily  ac- 
count. I  resolved,  however,  to  be  peculiarly  on  my  guard ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  well  for  our  little  party  that  my  suspiqions 
chanced  to  be  thu3  easily  excited. 

Having  established  our  men  in  one  of  the  out-buildings,  (as 
many  of  them,  at  least,  as  were  not  required  to  keep  up  the 
communication  between  the  chateau  and  the  nearest  picquet,) 
we  inquired,  before  entering  the  house,  how  many  servants 
there  might  be  about  the  place,  and  in  what  manner  they  were 
disposed  of.  It  appeared  that,  independently  of  domestics, 
no  fewer  than  thirty  male  slaves,  besides  women  and  children, 
dwelt  in  the  huts  adjoining.  Now^  though  we  were  not  afraid 
of  these  poor  creatures  themselves,  the  thought  occurred  to 
VLSf  that  were  their  master  disposed  to.  play  the  traitor,  he 
might  make  of  any  or  all  of  them,  very  ready  instruments. 
We  therefore,  though  with  a  thousand  declarations  of  regret 
for  the  necessity  under  which  we  lay,  insisted  upon  lodging 
the  whole  body,  for  this  night,  under  one  roof;  and  planted 
sentinels  so  as  to  hinder  them  from  holding  any  secret  inter- 
course with  the  family*  Besides  this,  we  mustered  all  the' 
domestic  servants,  placed  soldiers  in  the  kitchen  beside  them, 
and  took  every  other  precaution  which  the  singularly  exposed 
nature  of  our  situation  seemed  to  require. 

This  done,  we  followed  our  host,  who  conducted  us  through 
a  spacious  and  well-lighted  hall,  up  a  winding  oaken  staircase, 
and  introduced  us  into  a  drawing-rootn,  fitted  up  and  furnish- 
ed with  consiiJerable  taste  and  elegance.  There  we  found  the 
rest  of  the  family  assembled ;  it  consisted  of  an  old  lady,  whom 
he  introduced  to  us  as  his  mother — a  young  lady,  whom  he 
named  as  his  daughter — and  a  middle-aged  person  in  black, 
who,  we  were  given  to  understand,  was  the  family  priest,  or 
confessor.  Our  acquaintance,  it  appeared,  was  a  rigid  Catho- 
lic; and  there  being  no  Romish  place  of  worship  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, he  afforded  a  home  and  a  maintenance  to  a  domes- 
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tic  chaplain.  They  were  all,  especially  the  master  of  the  house 
and  his  chaplain,  well-bred  people.  The  old  lady  was  frank 
and  loquacious ;  the  young  one,  without  being  either  shy  or 
forward,  maintained  her  own  share  in  the  conversation ;  and 
both  the  priest  and  his  patron  had  seen  the  world,  and  seen  it 
to  advantage.  Nor  was  it  by  their  conversation  alone  that 
they  sought  to  amuse  us.  Tea,  or  rather  a  sort  of  compound 
between  tea  and  dinner,  was  ordered  in.  On  the  same  table 
were  arranged  cups  and  saucers,  several  dishes  of  cold  meat, 
a  few  bottles  of  different  kinds  of  wine,  and  fruit  in  plentiful 
variety.  Of  all  of  these  we  were  hospitably  invited  to  partake ; 
and,  as  the  reader  will  easily  believe,  it  required  no  violent 
pressing  on  the  part  of  our  entertainers  to  urge  us  to  a  com- 
pliance. 

All  this  was  satisfactory  enough,  nor  had  we  any  better 
reason  to  complain  either  of  the  beds  or  lodging-apartments 
which  were  offered  for  our  accommodation.  Our  meal  being 
concluded,  and  as  much  claret  consumed  as  we  felt  disposed 
to  indulge  iii,  the  master  of  the  house  led  us  up  stairs,  and 
ushered  us  into  a  large  well-furnished  chamber,  from  which 
a  door  opened  into  a  smaller  apartment  beyond.  In  the  for- 
mer stood  a  capacious  four«post  bed ;  in  the  latter,  a  neat 
French  couch  was  erected.  These  conveniencies  he  pointed 
out,  and  leaving  us  to  decide  by  whom  they  should  respectively 
be  occupied,  he  wished  us  good  night,  and  withdrew. 

My  companion  happened  to  be,  at  this  time,  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health,— -the  fatigues  of  the  two  last  days  overcame 
him,  and  he  readily  and  gladly  threw  himself  upon  the  bed. 
It  was  not  so  with  me.  If  not  robust*  I  was  at  all  events 
capable  of  enduring  my  full  share  of  privations ;  and  I  felt 
myself,  under  existing  Circumstances,  called  upon  to  exert  my 
powers  of  vigilance  to  the  utmost.  I  did  exert  them.  Instead 
of  lying  down,  I  wrapped  my  cloak  about  me,  and  descending 
quietly  to  the  court-yard,  walked  about  in  the  cool  night  air ; 
sometimes  looking  in  upon  the  men  to  see  that  they  were  in  a 
state  of  preparation,  and  at  other  times  trudging  frotn  post  to 
post,  in  order  to  keep  the  sentinels  on  the  alert. 

I  was  setting  out,  a  little  after  midnight,  to  perform  the  last 
mentioned  of  these  duties,  when  the  appearance  of  Williams, 
who  advanced  through  the  court  with  rapid  strides,  greatly 
surprised  me.  I  had  heard  several  of  the  sentinels  challenge  ; 
but  neither  tumult  nor  the  report  of  fire-arms  following  their 
challenges,  I  paid  little  heed  to  either.  As  may  be  imagined, 
I  eagerly  inquired  into  the  cause  of  his  visit ;  and  my  conster- 
nation may  be  guessed  at,  when  he  informed  me  that  an  Ame- 
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rican  straggler  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  picquet,  from 
whom  information  was  obtained  that  an  attempt  was  about  to 
be  made  to  cut  off  the  party  at  the  chateau.  This,  he  alleged^ 
was  to  be  done  by  the  connivance,  and  under  the  directions, 
of  the  master  of  the  house ;  for  whom,  of  for  a  messenger 
from  whom,  who  might  act  as  a  guide,  the  corps  intended  for 
the  enterprise  now  waited* 

The  reader  will  easily  believe,  that  I  listened  to  the  pre- 
ceding intelligence  in  no  very  enviable  state  of  mind.     Our 
numbers,  as  I  well  knew,  were  not  equal  to  a  successful  resist- 
ance, provided  the  assailants  chose  to  do  their  duty,  and  there 
was  not  a  point  on  which  we  might  not  be  assailed  to  advan- 
tage. The  house  stood  in  a  sort  of  corner,  between  two  road^ ; 
the  one,  that  by  which  our  column  had  advanced  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  other  a  cross  road,  which  came  in  upon  it  at  right 
angles.   Along  either  of  them,  not  infantry  only,  but  cavalry, 
and  even  artillery,  inight  march ;  whilst  the  broken  nature  of 
the  ground  in  our  rear,  afforded  a  thousand  facilities  for  the 
approach  of  troops,  who  might  collect,  unnoticed  by  our  sen- 
tinels, within  a  few  yards  of  their  posts.  There  was  no  room 
for  hesitation  as  to  how  it  behoved  us  to  act.     Hurrying  to 
the  hut  where  the  body  of  the  picquet  was  housed,  I  ordered 
the  troops  under  arms  without  delay  ;  and,  planting  sentinels 
over  the  different  entrances  to  the  house,  I  took  with  me  a 
file  of  men,  and  proceeded,  without  any  scruple,  to  secure  the 
person  of  our  host.     But  the  bird  had  already  flown.     How, 
or  when  he  escaped,  no  one  could  tell ;  but  that  he  had  escaped 
was  certain. 

By  this  time  Charlton,  roused  from  his  sleep,  had  joined 
us,  and  learning  in  what  predicament  we  stood,  proceeded  to 
make  the  best  dispositions,  which  circumstances  would  allow, 
to  meet  the  threatened  danger.  It  was  from  the  two  roads, 
principally,  that  we  had  reason  to  apprehend  an  attack.  That 
which  joined  the  road  to  Alexandria,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  as  a  by-path,  fell  in  between  oiir  mansion  and  thexaipp; 
from  it,  therefore,  we  concluded  that  the  principal  effort  would 
be  made.  Patrols  were  accordingly  directed  to  proceed  along 
that  road  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  by  way  of  making 
certainty  doubly  sure,  he  and  I  took  it  by  turns  to  accompany 
them.  But  whilst  we  thus  carefully  watched  that  quarter,  we 
were  not  neglectful  of  others.  One-half  of  the  men  were  or- 
dered out  on  sentry ;  and  the  other  half  stood  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  with  their  arms  in  their  hands  in  the 
court  yard. 

The  house-clock  had  struck  one ;  and  as  yet  no  noise  had 
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been  heard,  not  any  circumstances  taken  place^  calculated,  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  to  excite  alarm.  We  were  begin- 
ning, indeed,  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  enemy,  daunted 
by  the  absence  of  the  straggler  Williams  had  taken,  or  appre- 
hensive, from  some  other  cause,  that  their  plans  were  disco- 
vered, had  laid  aside  their  intention ;  when  suddenly  a  sentry 
on  the  right  of  the  court  challenged.  This  was  not  the  quar* 
ter  from  whencie  we  looked  for  an  attack — the  man  who  gave 
the  alarm  stood  upon  the  Alexandrian  road,  not  upon  the 
cross  road  ;  yet  an  enemy  might  be  there  also ;  so  leaving  me 
to  watch  beside  the  by-path,  Charlton  hurried  off  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  sentinel  challenged  again  ;  a  third  time 
we  heard  the  crj',  "  Who  goes  there  V*  but  in  a  more  abrupt 
tone ;  and  then  Charlton  himself  exclaimed,  "  Fire,  if  they 
will  not  answer."  The  tread  of  many  feet  was  now  audible, 
followed  by  an  indistinct  hum  of  voices;  but  just  as  our  anx* 
iety  respecting  the  issue  had  attained  its  height,  our  attention 
was  called  away  to  other  objects,  by  one  of  our  own  sentries, 
who  likewise  challenged.  There  could  not  be  a  doubt,  that 
if  any  persons  were  moving  in  his  front,  they  must  be  Ame- 
ricans, for  this  sentinel  stood  upon  the  cross-road*  I  hastened 
forward,  a  sergeant  and  three  men  following  me,  and  reached 
him  just  as  he  had  challenged  for  the  second  time.  The  sol- 
dier was  perfectly  justified  in  so  doing.  Not  only  could  we 
even  hear,  distinctly  enough,  the  tramp  of  people  marching, 
but  their  very  forms  were  distinguishable  in  the  star-light. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Icommanded  the  men  to  fire. 
The  enemy  halted,  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  then,  without  so 
much  as  returning  the  salute,  melted  away.  All  this  was  a 
matter  of  extreme  mystery  to  me ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  was 
cleared  up  very  satisfactorily. 

The  sound  of  our  firing  drew  Charlton,  with  the  rest  of  the 
picquet  to  the  spot  immediately ;  and  from  them  we  learned, 
.that  the  troops  whose  advance  in  an  opposite  direction  had 
first  alarmed  us,  proved  to  be  an  escort  of  our  own  people 
conveying  ammunition  and  provisions  from  the  fleet.  This 
intelligence  at  once  accounted  for  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the 
Americans.  Thev  had  doubtless  obtained  information  of  the 
coming  up  of  this  detachment,  and  supposing  that  its  object 
was  to  reinforce  us,  they  not  unnaturally  concluded  that  their 
intentions  were  known,  and  their  plot  defeated.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  opinion  which  I  formed  at  the  moment  j  and  though 
I  profess  not  to  speak  upon  any  ground  more  sure  than  my 
own  surmises,  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  incor- 
rect*    Be  thiS|  however,  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
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the  force  vrhich  but  a  moment  ago  had  threatened  us,  diBap- 
peared,  and  that  neither  it,  nor  any  other,  gave  us  the  slight- 
est annoyance  during  the  remainder  of  our  watch. 

I  am  quite  aware,  that  the.  preceding  account  wjll  convey 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
state  of  painful  and  feverish  excitement  which  affected  us  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  night.  From  the  instant  that  we 
became  acquainted  with  the  attempt  which  was  about  to  be 
made  against  us,  we  naturally  looked  for  its  commencement ; 
and  hence  every  noise,  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the 
trees,  the  waving  of  the  branches,  the  creaking  of  a  gate  or 
door  upon  its  hinges,  one  and  all  of  these,  as  often  as  they 
occurred,  were  construed  into  the  sound  of  an  advancing  ene- 
my. Nor  was  this  feeling  of  anxiety  less  intensely  experienced 
by  the  sentinels  than  by  us.  All  their  senses  may  truly  be 
said  to  have  been  upon  the  stretch ;  and  as  there  was  no  moon, 
nor  any  other  light  except  that  which  the  stars  afforded,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  sense  of  sight  repeated^  deceiv- 
ed them.  Many  a  bush  and  stake  was  pointed  out  as  the 
leading  file  of  a  column  of  troops ;  more  than  one  musket  was 
levelled  at  such  imaginary  foes ;  and  but  that  most  of  them 
were  old  soldiers,  well  trained  to  coolness  and  caution,  the 
worst  consequences  might  have  followed.  Our  situation,  be 
it  remembered,  was  totally  different  from  that  of  an  ordinary 
outpost.  In  the  latter  case,  your  detachment  forms  but  one 
link  of  a  connected  chain,  any  effort  to  break  in  upon  which 
must  be  made  at  the  hazard  of  alarming  the  whole  army ;  and 
if  you  be  forced,  your  retreat  is  always  direct  and  sure  upon 
the  main  body.  We  at  this  moment  stood  perfectly  abne; 
and  though  a  few  sentinels  doubtless  communicated  from  us 
to  the  picquets,  5000  men  might  have  thrown  themselves  be- 
tween us  and  the  camp,  without  our  being  able,  by  any  exer- 
tions, to  know  it.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  we  owed  our 
safety  altogether  to  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  convoy ; 
though  even^that,  which  consisted  of  no  more  than  120  men, 
niight  have  been  cut  off  as  well  as  we,  had  the  Americans 
been  somewhat  less  cautious  of  risking  their  persons. 

I  have  said,  that  after  the  retreat  of  the  corps  which  threat- 
ened Us  from  the  cross  road,  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  any 
thing  more  of  the  enemy  that  night.  The  Alexandrian  road 
continued,  indeed,  to  the  last  to  furnish  occupation  for  the 
vigilance  of  our  sentries,  for  there  was  no  end  to  the  strag- 
glers, sailors,  companies,  and  troops  which  moved  along  it. 
But  this  circumstance,  though  abundantly  harassing  at  the 
moment,  tended  not  a  litde  to  increase  our  security,  basrauch 
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as  it  gave  intimation  to  the  Americans,  if  any  lay  near,  that 
our  people  were  awake.  At  length,  however,  the  moment  of 
our  departure  drew  on,  and  we  waited  its  arrival  with  the 
roost  unfeigned  satisfaction.  The  first  streaks  of  dawn  were 
barely  visible,  when  calling  in  the  more  rem6te  sentinels,  we 
began  our  march  towards  the  camp ;  and  gathering  up  the  rest 
as  we  proceeded,  reached  Woodyard  just  as  the  army  was 
making  ready  to  prosecute  its. advance. 

Chapter  VL 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  when,  under  the  guidance  of 
two  natives  whom  our  Quarter-Master-General  had  impressed 
into  the  service,  the  column  began  to  move*  Notwithstanding 
the  excessive  fatigues  of  last  night,  Charlton  and  I  were  far 
from  being  displeased  at  finding  that  an  increase  to  the  strength 
of  the  advanced  guard  was  necessary,  and  that  it  fell  to  our 
lot  to  fill  that  important  situation.  Our  men,  likewise,  were 
manifestly  delighted  with  the  post  assigned  to  them,  for  the 
few  hints  which  had  been  dropped  as  we  pursued  our  way 
from  the  chateau  as  to  the  desirableness  of  a  little  repose  after 
80  many  hours  of  watching,  we're  heard  no  more.  We  cheer- 
fully took  our  ground  as  one  of'th^  five  companies  committed 
to  the  direction  of  Major  Browri,  and  marched  oiF  in  the  same 
excellent  spirits  which  had  animated  us  during  the  operations 
of  yesterday. 

We  soon  cleared  the  few  open  fields  which  surrounded  the 
place  of  last  night's  bivouac,  and  struck  into  a  wood  more 
dense  and  more  tangled  than  any  which  we  had  yet  traversed. 
The  path  was  so  narrow,  that  four  men  could  with  difficulty 
move  abreast ;  and  the  thickets  were  so  close  and  rough  on 
either  side,  that  the  flank  patrols  could  make  their  way  through 
only  by  dint  of  painful  exertions,  and  at  a  very  leisurely  pace. 
Yet  of  one  comfort  we  were  all  very  sensible.  The  boughs 
meeting  overhead,  completely  sheltered  us  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun ;  and  notwithstanding  the  gloom  which  so  broad  a 
canopy  cast  around  us,  we  saw  from  the  colouring  which  fdl 
upon  the  grass,  thai  to  be  so  sheltered  from  such  a  sun^  was 
a  source  of  no  slender  self-congratulation.  We  were  now,  it 
appeared,  crossing  the  country  by  a  way  little  used  except  for 
sportsmen,  and  hastening  back  into  the  great  road  to  Wash- 
ington, which  had  yesterday  been  abandoned. 

Not  a  single  event  fell  out  worthy  of  repetition,  during  the 
four  hours  which  were  expended*  in  traversing  this  forest.  No 
ambuscades  lay  in  our  way,  nor  did  any  skirmishers  attempt 
to  harass  our  movement.    Eittreme  bodily  weakness,  and  the 
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almost  impervious  nature  of  the  thicket,  alone  served  to  make 
our  progress  tard)r.  But  at  last  the  wood  began  to  assume 
a  more  open  appearance ;  spaces  occurred  here  and  there, 
which  gave  proof  of  attempts  made  to  clear  it  away ;  and  the 
path  became  wider,  more  firm,  and  more  like  a  road  adapted 
to  the  common  traffiqk  of  a  civilized  country.  In  a  word, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  found  ourselves  within 
view  of  the  point  to  which  our  steps  were  directed;  and  in 
half  an  hour  after,  the  bj^-path  was  abandoned,  arid  we  were 
once  more  in  full  march  towards  the  capital. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  striking  than  the  change 
which  became  immediately  perceptible  in  all  the  outward  ap- 
pearances of  nature.  Instead  of  trackless  wilds,  we  found 
ourselves  marching  through  a  country  sufficiently  open  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  its  being  well  peopled,  and  yet  so  far  feather- 
ed with  groves  and  plantations,  as  to  give  to  it  a  degree  of 
beauty,  of  which  a  state  of  over-population  will  doubtless  some 
day  deprive  it.  Green  meadows  and  corn  fields  were  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  patches  of  the  ancient  forest,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  left  standing,  not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
poses of  use  as  for  ornament;  whilst  here  and  there  a  gentle 
hill  would  swell  iip,  cultivated  to  perhaps  the  half  of  its  ascent, 
and  crowned  with  wOod.  Nor  were  villages  and  solitary 
dwellings  wanting.  Within  tlip  space  of  three  miles,  we  pass- 
ed two  hamlets,  built  each  in  a  single  row,  by  the  wayside  j 
while  numerous  farm-houses,  steadings,  and  larger  structures 
rising  from  time  to  time  on  either  hand,  indicated  that  we 
had  at  last  attained  to  a  region  of  something  like  refinement. 
We  were  all,  both  officers  and  men,  conscious  that  a  powerful 
revulsion  in  our  feelings  was  effected  by  this  change  in  our 
circumstances.  Numbers  who  had  begun  to  lag  behind,  ac- 
quired new  vigour  from  the  conteniplation  of  so  many  signs 
of  life ;  and  conversation,  which  for  some  time  past  had  alniost 
entirely  ceased,  was  renewed  in  every  rank  with  fresh  volu- 
bility. To  add  to  the  general  spirit  of  exhiliration,  the  bugles 
of  the  light  corps  sounded  a  lively  march,  and  the  troops 
moved  on,  in  spite  of  heat  and  weakness,  merrily,  gayly,  and 
rapidly. 

But  it  was  not  alone  because  we  beheld  houses  and  barns 
abundantly  around  us,  that  our  spirits  returned  to  us  on  the 
present  occasion.  There  were  other  objects  discernible,  not 
less  capable  than  these  of  putting  soldiers  upon  their  mettle. 
The  road  by  which  we  travelled  was  deeply  indented  with  the 
track  of  men's  feet  and  horses'  hooves,  and  by  and  by  a  few 
green  fields  on  each  side  presented  manifestations  of  a  recent 
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encampment.  The  ashes  of  fires  not  long  extinguished  were 
still  smoking.  Morsels  of  provision,  bits  of  clothing,  a  fire- 
lock here  and  there,  and  numerous  bundles  of  straw,  all  told 
a  tale  of  troops  having  spent  the  night  here ;  whilst  palings, 
torn  down  in  large  quantities,  seemed  to  imply,  that  of  the 
force  whose  route  we  were  following,  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion was  composed  of  cavalry.  The  expectation  of  being 
momentarily  charged,  could  not,  under  these  circumstances, 
fail  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  all;  and  as  we  had  no  horses  of 
our  own  competent  to  protect  the  infantry  even  from  the  at- 
tack of  a  single  squadron,  the  infantry  made  ready  to  form 
into  squares  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  protect  themselves. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  mounted  drivers  proved  of 
the  most  essential  service  to  the  expedition.  Being  attached 
to  the  advanced  guard,  they  were  placed,  like  us,  under  the 
general  orders  of  Major  Brown,  and  directed  by  their  own 
officer,  (Captain  Lempriere  of  the  artillery,)  they  were  most 
active,  and  most  daring,  in  their  efforts  to  hinder  a  surprisal. 
They  rode,  sometimes  as  far  as  musket-shot,  a-head  of  the  light 
infantry,  and  posted  diemselves,  in  sections  of  three  or  four, 
at  the  comers  of  every  grove  round  which  they  found  it  either 
unsafe  or  impracticable  to  attempt  a  circuit.  The  infantry  of 
the  advance,  too,  was  particularly  active ;  not  a  single  hiding- 
place  was  left  unexplored ;  by  which  means,  though  prudendy 
on  the  alert,  the  main  body  was  enabled  to  move  on,  under 
the  full  assurance  that  no  enemy  could  reach  them  without 
time  enough  being  allowed  for  the  assumption  of  any  order 
which  might  be  necessary. 

Things  continued  thus,  no  enemy  making  his  appearance, 
till  about  ten  o'clock,  when  the  worn-out  condition  of  his 
troops  compelled  the  general  to  halt.  We  had  traversed  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  twelve  miles,  and  had  journeyed  for 
the  last  hour  under  a  sun,  than  which  it  were  hard  to  conceive 
^ny  more  scorching.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  to  fan 
our  cheeks,  and  the  dust  and  fine  sand  were  not  less  annoying 
to  our  eye-sight  and  respiration,  than  they  had  been  on  the 
afternoon  when  our  inroad  began.  Numbers  of  our  best  men 
had  already  fallen  by  the  way-side,  and  numbers  more  were 
prepared  to  imitate  their  example.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a 
degree  of  satisfaction,  of  which  the  very  memory  has  doubt- 
less departed  from  those  who  experienced  it,  that  we  listened 
to  the  notes  which  directed  us  to  rest.  We  threw  ourselves 
down  upon  the  grass,  and  in  five  minutes  the  mass  of  the  army 
was  asleep.  For  myself,  the  exertions  of  to-day,  superadded 
to  the  toil  and  anxiety  of  last  night,  completely  overpowered 
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me.  Though  the  loss  of  life  had  been  the  consequence,  I 
question  whether  I  should  have  been  able  to  resist  the  drow- 
siness which  overwhelmed  me.  My  eyes  were  closed  before 
my  head  reached  the  ground,  and  I  continued  perfectly  igno- 
rant of  all  that  was  passing,  for  a  full  hour  and  a  half. 

It  was  not  without  some  difficulty,  as  he  himself  informed 
me,  that  at  the  close  of  that  period  my  young  friend  Williams 
contrived  to  shake  me  into  a  state  of  renewed  consciousness. 
At  length,  however,  by  dint  of  violent  exertions  on  his  part, 
I  was  enabled  to  open  my  eyes,  and  to  see  that  the  corps  to 
which  I  was  attached  had  already  begun  its  march,  and  that 
the  others  were  preparing  to  follow.  Hurrj^ing  after  it,  we 
soon  overtook  our  division ;  nnd  the  same  routine  of  securing 
fields,  scampering  through  thickets,  and  feeling  our  way  over 
defiles  and  hollows,  was  repeated,  with  the  same  results  as 
before. 

We  had  proceeded  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  halt- 
ing-place, and  the  hour  of  noon  was  past,  when  our  attention 
was  suddenly  drawn  to  the  left,  by  several  heavy  clouds  of 
dust  which  rose  in  that  direction.  Though  we  could  not  doubt 
from  what  source  the  dust  proceeded,  the  intervention  of  a 
considerable  copse  between  us  and  it,  hindered  us  from  saying 
with  certainty  that  the  enemy  was  in  the  position.  The  screen 
thus  interposed,  was,  however,  speedily  withdrawn.  A  farther 
advance  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  yards  brought  us  clear  of 
the  plantation,  and  the  American  army  became  visible.  Wil- 
liams and  I  were  walking  together  at  that  instant.  "  Are 
these  Yankees ?"  said  he,  with  all  tho  naivete  imaginable; 
"or  arc  they  our  own  seamen  got  somehow  a-head  of  us  f*' 

I  could  not  repress  a  srtiile  at  the  question,  though  to  say 
the  truths  an  older  soldier  than  Williams  might  have  easily 
mistaken  the  force  opposed  to  us  for  any  thing  rather  than  the 
army  on  whose  valour  the  safety  of  a  great  capital  depended. 
.The  corps  which  occupied  the  heights  above  Bladensburg, 
was  composed  chiefly  of  miliiia;  and  as  the  American  mili- 
tia are  not  dressed  in  uniform,  it  exhibited  to  our  6yes  a  yerj'' 
singular  nnd  a  very  awkward  appearance.  Sufficiently  armed, 
but  wretchedly  equipped,  clothed  part  in  black-  coats,  others 
in  blue,  others  in  ordinary  shooting-jackets,  and  some  in  round 
frocks,  the  three  motley  lines  of  infantry,  but  that  their  order 
was  tolerably  regular,  might  have  passed  off  very  well  for  a 
crowd  of  spectators,  come  out  to  view  the  approach  of  the 
army  which  was  to  occupy  Washington.  A  few  companies 
only,  pti  haps  two,  or  at  the  most  three  battalions,  wearing 
the  blue  jacket,  which  the  Americans  have  borrowed  from  the 
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Frtnchi  presented  some  appearance  of  regular  troops.  The 
rest,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  seemed  country  people,  who 
would  have  been  much  more  appropriately  employed  in  at- 
tending to  their  agricultural  occupations,  than  in  standing, 
with  muskets  in  their  hands,  on  the  brow  of  a  bare  green  hill. 
There  were,  however,  upon  the  right,  some  squadrons  of 
horse,  whose  bearing  was  sufficiently  warlike,  whilst  about 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  arranged  at  different  points  along  the 
fidget  spoke  of  another  and  more  serious  affair,  than  a  mere 
triumphal  march  through  the  middle  of  this  levy. 

I  have  seldom  been  more  forcibly  struck  with  any  thing 
than  with  the  contrast,  which  a  glance  to  the  rear  afforded  at 
this  moment,  with  the  spectacle  which  was  before  me.  A 
column  of  four  thousand  British  soldiers,  moving  in  sections 
of  six  abreast,  and  covering  an  extent  of  road  greater  than  its 
windings  would  permit  the  eye  to  take  in,  met  my  gaze  in 
that  quarter.  The  dress,  the  perfect  regularity  of  their  step, 
the  good  order  which  they  preserved,  and  above  all,  the  in- 
ternal conviction,  that  they  were  only  advancing  to  victory, 
excited  in  me  feelings  for  which  I  have  no  words,  and  which 
he  only  can  conceive  who  has  stood  in  a  similar  situation.  Nor 
was  it  the  sense  of  sight  alone,  which  on  the  present  occasion 
was  forced  into  a  powerful  comparison.  The  Americans, 
from  the  instant  that  our  advanced  guard  came  in  view,  con- 
tinued to  rend  the  air  with  shouts.  Our  men  marched  on, 
silent  as  the  grave,  and  orderly  as  people  at  a  funeral.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken»  scarcely  a  whisper  passed  from  man  to 
man,  but  each  held  his  breath,  and  mustered  up  his  best  cou- 
rage for  the  shock. 

The  head  of  the  column  had  just  turned  the  corner  of  the 
wood,  when  it  halted,  and  an  aid-de-camp  riding  up  to  Major 
Brown,  desired  that  he  would  proceed  with  the  advanced 
guard,  ascertain  the  state  of  the  village  of  Bladensburg,  and 
in  case  it  should  be  occupied,  dislodge  its  garrison.  This 
order  the  Major  prepared  to  obey,  and  calling  in  all  his  skir- 
mishers, except  about  half  a  company^  he  formed  his  men  into 
one  little  column  for  the  assault. 

I  have  said  that  the  Americans,  in  three  lines,  occupied 
certain  green  hills,  about  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  left  of  the 
point  from  whence  we  now  beheld  them.  Between  their  po- 
sition and  ours,  ran  a  branch  of  the  river  Potomac,  across 
which  a  bridge  was  thrown  at  the  extremity  of  the  main  street 
of  Bladensburg.  The  road  which  conducted  to  the  bridge 
ran  parallel  with  the  stream,  and  compelled  us  to  move  for 
some  time  completely  under  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the 
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town  itself  stood  on  our. side  of  the  river,  and  was  command- 
ed by  several  of  their  guns.  It  is  a  place  of  inconsiderable 
size,  not  capable,  I  should  conceive,  of  containing  more  than 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  ;  but  the  bouses  are, 
for  the  most  part,  composed  of  brick,  and  there  is  a  mound 
on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  very  well  adapted  to  hold  a  light 
field-piece  or  two,  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  the  road. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  naturally  concluded  that  an 
American  force  must  be  here.  Though  out  of  the  regular 
line,  it  was  not  so  far  advanced  but  that  it  might  have  been 
maintained,  if  not  to  the  last,  at  all  events  for  many  hours, 
whilst  the  means  of  retreat,  so  soon  as  the  garrison  should  be 
fairly  overpowered,  were  direct  and  easy.  Our  surprise,  there- 
fore,  was  not  less  palpable  than  our  satisfaction,  when,  oil 
reaching  the  town,  we  found  that  it  was  empty. 

As  our  orders  went  no  farther  than  to  direct  that  Ive  should 
ascertain  in  what  condition  the  place  stood,  our  commanding 
officer  deemed  it  needless  to  attempt  any  thing  beyond  ita 
mere  occupation.  Even  this,  however,  was  not  effected  with- 
out annoyance.  The  principal  street  which  conducted  to  the 
bridge,  lay  completely  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  two-gun-bat- 
tery^ which  the  enemy  had  erected  about  the  centre  of  their 
position;  and  instantly  on  our  showing  ourselves  that  battery 
opened.  It  was  well  served,  and  the  guns  were  admirably 
laid.  The  very  first  shot  cost  us  three  men ;  one  killed,  and 
the  other  two  dreadfully  wounded ;  and  the  second  wouldhave 
been,  in  all  probability,  not  less  fatal,  had  we  not  very  wisely 
avoided  it.  We  inclined,  at  once,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
road ;  and  winding  round  the  houses,  made  our  way  without 
any  farther  loss,  ds  far  as  the  last  range  ;  when  we  were  com- 
manded to  lie  down,  and  wait  for  the  column. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  main  body  being  informed  how  mat- 
ters stood,  resumed  its  march,  and  approached  the  town.  It 
was  saluted,  as  we  had  been  saluted,  by  a  heavy  and  well- 
directed  cannonade ;  but  being  warned  by  some  of  our  people 
where  the  danger  lay,  it  so  far  avoided  it,  as  to  close  up  its 
ranks,  and  effect  all  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  assault, 
under  cover  of  the  green  mound.  Whilst  this  was  going  on, 
Charlton,  Williams,  and  m}r8elf,  having  got  our  company  as 
well  together  as  might  be,  were  lying  behind  a  house,  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  the  word.  Cannon  shot,  after  cannon 
shot,  continued  all  the  while  to  pass  through  the  thin  brick 
walls  about  us  j  nevertheless  we  felt  it  derogatory  to  our  cha- 
racter to  oiove,  and  we  treated  these  visitations  with  no  other 
notice  besides  an  ill-applied  railler>'.     At  last  a  ball  struck  a 
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soldier  who  lay  between  Williains  and  myself,  and  carried  off 
his  leg.  The  boy  looked  at  me,  as  much  as  to  ask  how,  un-* 
der  such  circumstances,  he  ought  to  behave ;  and  though,  I 
dare  say,  his  courage  was  quite  equal  to  mine,  I  really  could 
not  help  laughing  at  the  peculiar  expression  which  passed 
across  his  countenance.  But  no  great  while  was  granted  for 
consideration.  The  accident  just  recorded  had  hardly  hap- 
pened, when  Colonel  Thornton,  riding  up,  exclaimed,  *^  Now, 
my  lads,  forward! — ^You  see  the  enemy ;  you  know  how  to 
serve  them.''  So  saying,  he  spurred  on,  and  the  whole  of 
the  advance,  springing,  with  the  celerity  of  thought,  into 
their  places,  rushed  towards  the  bridge*  It  was  gamed  in  a 
moment :  but  a  couple  of  guns,  which  had  doubtless  been  laid 
with  special  care,  instandy  opened  and  seven  men  were  swept 
down.  No  pause,  however,  occurred.  ^^  Forward,  forward,'' 
was  the. only  word  heard;  and  forward  we  hurried,  as  fast 
as  the  excessive  fatigue  which  we  had  undergone  during  the 
last  eigbt-and-forty  hours  would  allow. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention,  that  whilst  our  bank  of  the  * 
river  was  bare  and  exposed,  that  occupied  by  the  enemy  was 
covered  with  a  pretty  thick  belt  of  woodf  which  they  had  very 
judiciously  filled  with  a  host  of  riflemen.  These,  taking  cool 
and  deliberate  aim  from  their  lurking  places,  soon  began  to 
gall  us  with  their  fire.  Not  a  few  of  our  men  fell  beneaith 
it;  but  the  bridge  was  instandy  cleared;  the  advance  was 
quickly  scattered  into  skirmishing  order,  and  in  five  minutes, 
or  litde  more,  the  belt  was  emptied  of  its  defenders.  Never 
did  men  with  arms  in  their  hands  make  better  use  of  their 
legs.  Though  we  did  our  best  to  kill  a  few  of  them,  I  ques- 
tion whether  one  American  lost  his  life  in  that  copse ;  so 
rapid,  or  if  you  please,  so  judiciously  conducted  was  dieir 
retreat. 

We  had  hardly  cleared  this  litde  wood,  when  the  85th 
regiment,  and  the  light  companies  of  the  4th  and  44th,  came 
)>ouring  up  to  our  assistance.  To  these  we  now  attached 
ourselves,  and  the  whole  of  the  light  brigade,  forming  into 
one  extended  line,  advanced  to  the  attack.  It  was  our  for- 
tune to  act  upon  the  left  of  the  road,  where  the  copse  happen  • 
ed  to  be  more  thick,  and  the  ground  considerably  more  un- 
even, than  on  the  right.  The  consequence  was,  that  we 
moved  on  for  several  minutes  without  seeing  an  enemy  ;  but 
the  wood  suddenly  ending,  an  open  sloping  field  lay  before 
us ;  and  in  the  rear  of  a  high  paling,  which  ran  across  the 
centre  of  that  field,  the  enemy's  first  line  presented  itself.  I 
have  stood  under  many  heavy  fires  of  musketry  in  my  day, 
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but  I  really  do  not  recollect  to  have  witnessed  any  more 
heavy  than  that  which  they  instandy  opened  upon  us.  Had 
we  been  a  numerous  body,  and  in  compact  array,  our  loss 
must  have  been  terrible;  but  we  were  few  in  number — cer- 
tainly not  more  than  one  hundred  in  all;  and  our  order  was 
that  of  skirmishers,  each  file  being  full  ten  paces  apart  from 
thje  other*  The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  line, 
wedged  together  as  closely  as  they  could  stand ;  their  num- 
ber could  not  fall  short  of  a  thousand  men,  if  they  exceeded 
it  not,  and  they  fired  volley  after  volley  as  fast  as  they  could 
load  their  pieces,  and  raise  them  again  to  their  shoulders. 
Five  guns,  moreover,  played  upon  us  without  intermission : 
in  a  word,  I  can  compare  the  shower  of  balls  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions,  which  whistled  round  us,  to  nothing  more  apdy, 
than  the  pelting  of  a  hail  storm,  which  a  strong  north-east- 
erly wind  drives  into  your  face.  The  whole  ground  at  our 
feet  was  ploughed  up  with  them,  and  their  singing  was  like 
that  of  a  tempest  through  the  bare  cordage  of  a  vessel  at  an- 
chor. 

Under  this  really  tremendous  fire,  Williams  bore  himself, 
as  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  skirmishes  which  had  diversified 
our  march,  led  me  to  expect  that  he  would  bear  himself. 
Therd  was  a  railing,  similar  to  that  behind  which  the  Ameri* 
cans  were  drawn  up,  which  cut  off  the  copse  from  the  culti- 
vated fields.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  spring  over  it ;  and 
shouting  out  to  the  men  to  follow,  he  called  to  me  by  name, 
and  said,  "  Now,  who  will  be  first  in  the  enemy's  line."  With- 
out once  pausing  to  look  behind,  he  rushed  on.  I  kept  my 
eye  upon  him ;  indeed,  we  were  near  enough  to  converse,  had 
it  been  possible  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  in  such  a 
tumult ;  and  I  did  what  I  could,  rather  to  restrain  his  ardour, 
than  to  give  it  encouragement.  But  at  the  very  moment  when 
I  was  repeating  my  entreaties  that  he  would  look  to  the  men, 
instead  of  thus  rushing  on  a-head  of  them,  a  musket-ball  struck 
him  on  the  neck,  and  he  fell  dead  at  my  feet.  He  never  so 
much  as  moved.  The  bullet  passed  through  his  wind-pipe 
and  spinal-marrow,  and  he  was  a  corpse  in  an  instant.  Poor 
fellow !  even  in  the  heat  of  action,  I  looked  at  him  with  a  feel- 
ing of  bitter  agony,  of  which  words  can  convey  bo  impression. 
But  I  could  not  pause  to  pay  the  slightest  tribute  of  respect  to 
his  remains ;  I  ran  past  him,  and  soon  found  my  attention  so 
completely  occupied  by  other  matters,  as  to  forget  even  that 
such  a  one  haci  lived  and  was  dead.  So  overwhelmingly  ex- 
citing is  the  interest  of  a  battle,  and  so  perfectly  engrossing 
are  the  thoughts  to  which  it  gives  birth. 
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Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  our  numbers,  the  Ameri- 
can line  began  to  waver  as  soon  as  we  arrived  within  twenty 
or  thirty  paces  of  their  front,  and  the  shouting  preliminary  to 
a  charge  had  hardly  been  uttered,  when  they  broke,  and 
fled*  Our  men  were  too  much  fatigued  to  follow  with  any 
celerity,  but  we  pursued  as  quickly  as  we  could,  and  bayonet- 
ting  some  seamen,  who  pertinaciously  clung  to  their  guns, 
took  possession  of  two,  out  of  the  five  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  had  so  severely  galled  us.  Our  work  was,  however, 
but  beginning.  In  five  minutes  we  found  ourselves  in  front 
of  a  second  line,  more  numerous  and  more  steady  than  that 
which  we  had  defeated.  It  was  composed  wholly  of  regular 
troops,  who  received  us,  as  we  came  on,  with  a  murderous 
fire,  and  instantly  advanced  to  the  charge.  We  could  not 
pretend  to  meet  them.  At  the  first,  we  hardly  mustered  a 
hundred  men ;  we  were  now  diminished  to  little  niore  than 
half  the  number ;  a  whole  regiment  bore  down  upon  us,  and 
we  gave  ground.  We  fell  back,  however,  slowly  and  indig- 
nantly, halting  from  time  to  time,  and  firing  with  effect; 
whilst  the  enemy,  instead  of  a  determined  rush,  which,  if  at- 
tempted, must  have  destroyed  us  at  once,  followed  at  the 
very  same  pace,  and  with  the  very  same  precautions.  But 
their  fire  was  very  destructive;  at  least  it  would  have  been, 
had  there  stood  opposed  to  it  men  enough  to  deserve  it. 

We  had  reached  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  thicket,  when 
Colonel  Thornton,  with  a  reinforcement  of  fresh  troops, 
coming  up,  restored  to  us  our  former  confidence,  and  we  re- 
sumed the  offensive.  The  enemy,  in  their  turn,  fell  back ; 
but  we  could  not  follow  with  our  accustomed  rapidity— our 
men  were  scarce  able  to  walk,  far  less  to  run ;  so  there  was 
time  for  their  line  also  to  receive  reinforcements,  before  we 
succeeded  in  breaking  it.  The  battle  became  now  litde  else 
than  an  unintermitting  exchange  of  tremendous  volleys.  Nei- 
ther party  gained  or  lost  ground,  but,  for  a  full  half  hour,  stood 
still,  loading  and  firing  as  quickly  as  these  operations  could  be 
performed.  V/hilst  this  was  proceeding,  Colonel  Thornton 
received  a  ball  in  the  thigh,  and  fell.  The  Americans  rais- 
ing a  shout  at  the  event,  pressed  on  ;  and  our  people  a  little 
disheartened,  retired.  Charlton,  myself,  and  several  other 
officers  who  were  in  the  field,  did  our  best  to  stay  them,  and 
we  succeeded,  though  not  till  Colonel  Thornton,  in  order  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants,  had  been  obliged 
to  roll  himself  down  the  slope,  to  a  considerable  distance. 
We  had  retired,  in  part,  as  far  as  the  ground  where  poor  Wil- 
liams lay,  when  one  musket  ball,  hitting  the  scabbard  of  my 
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sword,  broke  it,  and  another,  at  the  same  instant,  slightly 
wounded  my  arm.  Yet  I  hardly  felt  the  wound,  so  intent 
was  I  in  raUjdng  the  men ;  and  General  Ross  himself  coming 
up  at  this  instant,  with  the  better  part  of  the  4th  regiment, 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  speedily  decided.  There  was 
no  more  distant  firing  on  our  part.  Charge,  charge,  was  the 
only  word  of  command  issued.  It  was  heard  with  repeated 
acclamations ;  and  die  very  music  of  our  cheers  acting  like 
magic  upon  the  Americans,  they  dispersed  and  fled  in  every 
direction. 

It  were  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  any  description  of  the  state 
of  feeling  which  prevades  a  man,  when,  after  some  hours  of 
hard  fighting,  he  first  sees  the  line  of  the  enemy  become 
confused,  and  the  manifestadons  of  a  flight  exhibited*  His 
whole  soul  is  engrossed  with  the  desire  of  overtaking  them  ; 
and  if  there  be  a  moment  in  man's  existence  at  which  he  would 
sincerely  thank  Providence  for  the  loan  of  wings,  it  is  surely 
then.  For  my  own  part,  I  strained  my  throat  till  it  became 
dry  with  cheering ;  and  running  on,  as  well  as  exhaustion 
would  permit,  made  an  effort  to  overtake  the  Americans, 
who  escaped  from  me,  as  persons  who  are  fresh  will  always 
escape  from  those  that  are  weary.  To  do  them  justice, 
however,  their  regulars,  or  rather  riglars,  as  Jonathan  him- 
self calls  them,  were  not  unmindful  of  the  lessons  which  they 
had  learned  upon  the  parade. '  They  covered  their  rear  with 
a  cloud  of  riflemen,  at  least  equal,  in  point  of  numbers,  to 
the  troops  who  pursued  them ;  and  the  riflemen  very  delibe- 
rately, and  very  judiciously,  took  up  positions,  from  time  to 
tin\je,  wherever  the  cover  of  bushes  or  imderwood  invited 
them*  Nor  was  their  fire  harmless.  Several  individuals, 
myself  among  the  number,  received  wounds  from  them.  I 
plainly  saw  the  person  who  thus  honoured  me ;  he  lay  behind  a 
little  copse,  and  took  aim  three  times  before  he  hit  me  ;  but, 
at  last,  his  ball  passed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  my  diigh, 
and  he  escaped. 

Too  eager  to  be  aware  that  I  was  again  scratched,  I  push- 
ed on  with  my  companions^  as  long  as  the  last  of  the  retreat- 
ing force  continued  in  sight ;  nor  ever  dreamed  of  halting,  till 
fatigue  and  loss  of  blood  together  overpowered  me,  and  I  fell 
to  the  ground.  Happily  for  me,  I  dropped  beside  a  pool  of 
water— it  was  muddy  and  foul  in  no  ordinary  degree — ^yet 
my  thirst,  violent  before,  and  doubly  violent  now,  from  the 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  a  pretty  considerable  hemorr- 
hage, gave  to  it  a  delicacy  of  flavour  which  I  had  never 
perceived  in  water  before,  and  shall  probably  never  perceive 
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again.  I  drank  till  that  thirst  was  appeased;  and  then  look« 
ing  round,  perceived  that  there  were  but  three  British  sol- 
diers near  me.  They  sat  down  beside  me,  till  I.,  in  some 
degree,  recovered  my  strength ;  and  having  kindly  assisted 
me  to  wrap  a  handkerchief  round  the  bleeding  limb,  we 
crawled,  rather  than  marched,  back  to  riejoin  our  regiment* 

Chapter  VII. 

I  FOUND  the  brigade  gathering  together  its  shattered  re- 
main§,  upon  the'  summit  of  the  high  ground  which  the  ene- 
my's reserve  had  occupied  in  the  morning.  I  say  shattered 
remains,  for  out  of  the  twelve  hundred  men  who  bore  the 
bfunt  of  the  battle,  nearly  one  half  had  fallen;  whilst  of 
.  those  who  survived,  and  were  fit  for  duty,  many  were  absent 
for  thie  purpose  of  attending  to  the  wounded,  and  burying 
the  dead.  As  was  but  natural,  my  first  and  most  eager  in- 
quity  was  for  Charlton.  One  friend^ — not  indeed  of  long 
standing,  but  still  sincerely  beloved — had  this  day  been  taken 
from  me.  I  trembled  lest  I  should  be  doomed  to  learn,  that 
another  was  in  the  dust.  But  my  fears  were  groundless,  for 
Charlton  was  safe  and  unhurt,  and  we  embraced,  as  friends 
are  accustomed  to  do  when  they  meet  again  at  the  close  of  a 
hard-fougbt  action. 

My  wound,  though  not  severe,  began  aboat  this  time  to 
trouble  me ;  the  limb  was  stiff,  and  the  exertion  of  walking 
had  produced  some  inflammsition.  A  little  to  the  rear  of  the 
field  of  battle  stood  a  cottage,  into  which  my  friend  conduct- 
ed me.  We  found  in  it  few  accommodations :  but  it  afforded 
at  least  clean  water  and  a  towel,  which,  with  a  fresh  handker- 
chief, we  applied  to  the  hurt,  as  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only 
dressing  which  could  at  that  moment  be  obtained ;  for  the 
surgeons  were  all  too  busy  to  attend  to  a  case  so  little  urgent. 
This  done,  we  gladly  threw  ourselves  upon  a  sort  of  box-bed 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  were  asleep  in  five  minutes. 

Our  repose  was  not,  however,  of  long  continuance.  The 
cottage  soon  became  a  place  of  general  rendezvous  to  all  the 
officers  of  the  brigade,  and  the  scene  thereby  occasioned  was 
at  once  too  lively  and  too  striking,  not  to  call  into  play  the 
senses  both  of  actors  and  spectators.  Congratulations  and 
hearty  greetings,  mingled  with  an  occasional  expression  of 
sincere  regret,  broke  in  upon  our  slumbers ;  and  the  many 
anecdotes  which  each  was  enabled  to  relate— the  mode  in 
which  affairs  were  conducted  at  different  parts  of  the  field — 
of  the  conspicuous  valour  of  this  or  that  soldier ;  of  the  daring 
or  timidity  of  the  enemy  at  this  or  that  point  in  the  field — 
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were  all  a  great  deal  too  interesting  to  be  listened  to  with 
drowsy  ears.  Wc  quitted  our  couch,  and  joined  heartily  in 
the  conversation  and  mirth  of  those  about  us.  Of  sober 
thought  it  must  be  confessed  that  little  intervened ;  the  excite- 
ment of  battle  was  yet  too  recent ;  and  it  is  not  under  such 
circumstances  that  man's  better  and  holier  feelings  are  in  force. 
Sorrow  we  did  profess — ay,  and  felt  it  too— that  more  than 
one  comrade  whom  we  loved,  were  absent ;  but  our  minds 
were  too  much  occupied  with  other  thoughts,  to  afford  room 
for  any  profound  or  even  acute  repihings. 

We  had  been  thus  employed  for  perhaps  an  hour  or  some- 
thing better,  when  an  orderly  sergeant  arrived  with  intelligence 
that  the  second  and  third  brigades  were  in  motion,  and  that 
we  also  should  be  required  to  push  on  as  soon  as  the  men 
were  <:ollected;  A  few  minutes  only  elapsed,  before  the 
bugle  gave  notice,  that  the  corps  was  mustered*  We  obeyed 
the  summons  instantly;  and  in  five  minutes  more,  the  light 
brigade  took  the  road  to  Washington. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  quitted  the  position,  and  perfectly 
dark  before  we  reached  the  high-road ;  but  neither  confusion 
nor  delay  took  place.  The  path  was  broad  and  well-marked ; 
and  the  troops  were  all  in  that  state  of  discipline,  which  would 
have  carried  them  through  more  serious  difficulties,  had  such 
come  in  their  way,  whilst  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
their  duty,  and  the  expectation  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
toil,  supported  them  under  the  exertion  which  was  required. 
For  my  own  part,  though  the  effort  to  keep  up  became  by 
degrees  seriously  painful,  I  shall  never  cease  to  congratulate 
myself  on  having  persisted  in  making  it.  No  one,  unless  he 
has  chanced  to  tr^tvel  under  similar  circumstances,  can  form 
the  most  distant  notion  of  the  state  of  our  feelings  during  the 
progress  of  that  journey.  The  destruction  of  Washington,  or 
rather  of  the  stores  or  public  buildings  in  Washington,  had 
already  begun  ;  and  the  heavy  explosions  which  from  time  to 
time  occurred,  the  sheets  of  fire  which  quivered  through  the 
air — the  very  waving  of  the  flames  heard  in  the  stillness  of 
night  to  an  extraordinary  distance — formed  altogether  such  a 
scene  as  I  have  no  words  adequate  to  describe.  The  field  of 
l>attle  was  distant  not  more  than  four  miles  from  the  city ;  from 
the  first,  therefore,  these  sights  and  sounds  reached  us ;  but 
as  wc  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  spot  from  whence  they 
proceeded,  wo  all  felt  that  conversation,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  sacrilegious.  Wc  moved  in  that 
state  of  admiration,  or  rather  awe,  which  locks  up  the  voice, 
and  opprti>:.cs  tiio  very  rfus(>n. 
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Having  arrived  at  a  sort  of  common  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  the  town,  the  halt  was  sounded,  and  a  bi- 
vouac directed  to  be  formed.  With  this  view  the  men  piled 
their  arms  and  lighted  large  fires,  for  which  fuel  was  found 
among  the  fences  and  palings,  near,  and  set  about  preparing 
their  evening  meal.  That  done,  all  sat  down ;  not  with  our 
usual  noisy  merriment,  but  to  gaze  in  silence  upon  the  confla- 
gration which  still  proceeded.  The  hum  of  conversation 
which  generally  murmurs  through  a  camp,  was  not  heard  to- 
night ;  those  who  spoke  at  all,  spoke  only  in  whispers,  as  if 
we  had  been  guilty  of  some  act  which  made  us  ashamed  to 
hear  the  sound  of  our  own  voices,  or  were  placed  in  a  situa* 
tion  of  extreme  peril.  It  was  thus  With  us  for  full  two  hours. 
At  last,  however,  a  consciousness  of  great  bodily  fatigue  over* 
came  every  other  sensation,  and  we  turned  our  feet  towards 
our  fires ;  and  wrapped  up  as  usual,  soon  fell  asleep. 

But  the  night  was  not  even  now  destined  to  be  passed  in 
quiet*  It  might  be  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  when  a  tre- 
mendous peal  of  thunder,  so  loud  as  to  drown,  for  an  instant, 
every  noise,  awoke  us.  The  rain  was  falling  in  ton'ents,  and 
flash  after  flash  of  vivid  lightning  displayed  not  only  the  bi- 
vouac, but  the  streets,  the  houses,  nay  the  very  windows  in 
the  town,  with  a  degree  of  minuteness  far  greater  than  the 
beams  of  a  noon-day  sun  would  have  produced.  The  effect 
was  magnificent  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  describe. 
Not  even  the  drenching,  against  which  cloaks  and  blankets 
failed  to  aiFord  protection^  could  lead  me  to  neglect  the  occur- 
rence ;  for  I  really  do  not  recollect,  at  any  period  of  my  life, 
to  have  been  witness  to  a  spectacle  so  imposing. 

The  thunder-storms  in  Virginia,  though  violent  to  a  degree 
unknown  in  European  countries^  are  seldom  of  very  long  con- 
tinuance. In  less  than  an  hour,  the  present  had  died  away, 
and  there  was  again  nothing  to  break  in  upon  the  quiet  of  the 
night,  except  an  occasional  roar  as  a  magazine  blew  up,  or  a 
crash,  as  a  wall  or  roof  fell  to  the  ground.  But  these  were 
already -familiar  to  us ;  they  interfered  in  no  respect  with  our 
slumbers,  which  being  speedily. renewed,  continued  unbroken 
till  the  hour  of  general  muster  dispelled  them. 

As  soon  as  dawn  appeared,  the  brigade  moved  from  its  bi- 
vouac upon  the  common,  and  marched  into  the  town.  Pro- 
ceeding along  a  narrow  street,  which  was  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  two  or  three  of  a  similar  description,  we  arrived  at 
a  large  open  space,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  rudiments 
c)l  i\  vsquare,  and  having  its  I'ounh  i^ipcrfcctly  occiipird  by  the 
ruins  of  the  Senntc-Housc..    It  is  sligJilly  raibcd  above  the 
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level  of  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  is  crossed  by  a  paltry  stream, 
called,  in  true  Yankee  grandiloquence,  the  Tiber,  aa  the  hill 
itself  is  called  the  Capital.  Here  the  brigade  halted,  and  piling 
their  arms  in  two  close  columns,  the  men  were  permitted  to 
lie  down. 

Whilst  the  corps  continued  thus^  I  very  gladly  accompanied 
the  surgeon  into  a  house  hard  by,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
my  wound  properly  examined  and  dressed.  I  found  the 
building  deserted  by  its  owners ;  but  of  the  domestics  some 
had  ventured  to  remain  behind ;  and  froib  one  of  these  in  par- 
ticular I  received  the  kindest  treatment.  She  was  an  old  de- 
gress ;  a  free  woman,  however,  as  she  took  care  to  inform  us, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  establishment.  The  good-natured  crea- 
ture not  only  produced  the  contents  of  her  master's  larder, 
but  conducted  me  up  stairs,  took  a .  nice  linen  shirt  from  a 
drawer,  carefully  aired  it,  and  then  begged  that  I  would  ac- 
cept and  wear  it  for  her  sake.  Now,  I  know  not  whether  an 
offer  thus  made  ought,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  moral 
propriety,  to  have  been  attended  to ;  the  good  woman  was 
certainly  giving  away  that  which  was  not  hers^to  give.  Yet 
let  the  truth  be  told.  I  had  worn  my  shirt  by  night  and  by 
day,  under  broiling  marches,  and  through  rainy  bivouacs,  the 
better  half  of  a  week ;  and  I  confess,  that  the  opportunity  of 
exchanging  it  for  a  snow-v;hite  piece  of  linen  and  cambric, 
was  a  great  deal  too  tempting  to  be  neglected.  I  gladly  took 
the  American  shirt;  and  saved  my  own  conscience^  and  the 
housekeeper's  reputation,  by  leaving  an  English  one  upon  the 
dressing-table  in  its  room. 

It  so  happened,  that  neither  my  friend  nor  myself  were  em- 
ployed in  perpetrating  any  one  of  the  deeds  of  violence  by 
which  the  visit  of  the  English  army  to  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  was  distinguished.  Of  the  arsenal,  public  rope-works, 
armoury,  bridge  and  palace,  we  accordingly  saw  nothing,  ex- 
cept the  smoke  and  flame  which  marked  their  destruction. 
Neither  was  an  opportunity  afforded  of  making  ourselves  very 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  ruin. 
Having  procured  a  horse,  I  rode  indeed  through  a  few  of  what 
were  called  streets ;  that  is  Co  say,  along  extensive  lanes,  paved 
only  in  part,  and  boasting,  in  numerous  instances,  of  no  more 
than  five  or  six  houses  on  each  side  of  the  way,  planted  at  the 
distance  of  some  eighth  part  of  a  mile  from  one  another.  But 
with  such  opportunities  of  gathering  information,  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  speak  at  large  of  a  place,  which  has  doubtless 
changed  its  aspect  greatly,  in  the  course  of  twelve  years,  and 
may  be,  for  aught  1  know  to  the  contrar}^  as  it  might  have 
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been  then,  possessed  of  a  thousand  secret  attractions,  known 
only  to  its  own  denizens*  The  feature,  in  ^ts  general  aspect, 
which  remains  most  prominently  in  my  recollection  is,  how- 
ever, not  quite  in  accordance  with  our  notions  of  a  great  capi- 
tal. I  perfectly  recollect,  that  in  the  line  of  several  of  its 
public  thoroughfares,  as  well  as  throughout  the  range  of  its 
more  fashionable  quarters,  remnants,  and  no  inconsiderable 
remnants,  of  the  ancient  forest  were  left  standing. 

Noon  had  passed,  when  heavy  columns  of  dust,  rising  from 
certain  high  grounds  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Fatomac^ 
attracted  our  notice.     We  were  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to 
the  cause  from  whence  they  proceeded ;  for  the  glittering  of 
arms  became  instantly  visible,  and  a  large  American  force 
showed  itself.     It  took  up  a  position  immediately  before  us, 
and  pushed  forward  a  patrol  of  cavalry  as  far  as  the  suburbs 
of  Georgetown.    There  was  not  an  individual  in  the  army  to 
whom  these  circumstances  communicated  a  feeling  at  all  akin 
to  surprise.     We  had  been  led  to  expect  an  attack,  from  the 
hour  of  our  advance  into  Washington,  and  we  were  both  ready 
and  willing  to  meet  it,  let  it  happen  when  it  might.     But  the 
elements  interfered  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  enemy, — if 
indeed  they  seriously  entertained  such  a  design— of  driving 
us  from  our  positions ;  for  just  at  this  moment  the  heavens 
became  black  with  clouds,  and  a  hurricane,  such  as  I  never 
witnessed  before,  and  shall  probably  never  witness  again,  be- 
gan,   i  know  not  anything  in  art  or  nature  to  which  the  noise 
of  the  wind  may  be  aptly  compared.     It  differed  essentially 
from  thunder ;  yet  I  never  listened  to  thunder  more  deafening, 
and  its  force  was  such  as  to  throw  down  houses,  tear  up  trees, 
and  carry  stones,  beams  of  timber,  and  whole  masses  of  brick- 
work, like  feathers  into  the  air.     Both  armies  were  Scattered 
by  it,  as  if  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  and  won;  and  as  it 
lasted  without  any  intermission  for  upwards  of  three  hours, 
neither  party,  at  its  close,  was  in  a  fit  condition  to  offer  the 
slightest  annoyance  to  its  adversary.     For  our  parts,  it  was 
not  without  some  difficulty  that  we  succeeded  in  bringing  our 
stragglers  together,  whilst  day-light  lasted ;  and  if  its  effects 
upon  a  regular  and  victorious  army  were  so  great,  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  it  was  at  least  equally  great  uppn  an  un- 
disciplined and  intimidated  levy. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  officers  of  the  different  corps  had 
been  directed  in  a  whisper  to  make  ready  for  falling  back  as 
sonn  as  darkness  should  set  in.  From  the  men,  however,  the 
thing  was  kept  profoundly  secret.  They  were  given,  indeed, 
to  understand;  that  an  important  manoeuvre  would  be  effected 
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before  to-morrow  morning ;  but  the  hints  thrown  out  tended 
to  induce  an  expectation  of  a  farther  advance^  rathet  than  of 
a  retreat.  A  similar  rumour  was  permitted  quietly  to  circu- 
late among  the  inhabitants,  with  the  view,  doubtless,  of  its 
making  its  way  into  the  American  camp ;  whilst  all  persons 
were  required  on  pain  of  death,  to  keep  within  doors  from 
sunset  to  sunrise.  This  done,  as  many  horses  as  could  be  got 
together,  were  put  in  requisition  for  the  transport  of  the  artil- 
lery. Even  the  few  wounded  officers  who  had  accompanied 
the  column  were  required  to  resign  theirs;  and  mine,  among 
the  number,  was  taken  away.  But  the  precaution  was  a  very 
just  and  proper  one.  Not  only  were  the  guns  by  this  means 
rendered  more  portable,  but  the  danger  of  a  betrayal  from  a 
neigh,  or  the  trampling  of  hooves  along  the  paved  streets,  was 
provided  against ;  and  though  individuals  might  and  did  suffer, 
their  sufferings  were  not  to  be  put  into  the  scale  against  the 
public  good. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  when  a  staff-officer,  ar- 
riving upon  the  ground,  gave  directions  for  the  corps  to  form 
in  marching  order.  Preparatory  to  this  step,  large  quantities 
of  fresh  fuel  were  heaped  upon  the  fires,  whilst  from  every 
company  a  few  men  were  selected^  who  should  remain  beside 
them  till  the  picquets  withdrew,  and  move  from  time  to  time 
about,  so  as  that  their  figures  might  be  seen  by  the  light  of  the 
blaze.  After  this  the  troops  stole  to  the  rear  of  the  fires  by 
twos  and  threes ;  when  far  enough  removed  to  avoid  observa- 
tion, they  took  their  places,  and,  in  profound  silence,  began 
their  march.  I'he  night  was  very  dark.  Stars  there  were, 
indeed,  in  the  sky ;  but  for  some  time  after  quitting  the  light 
of  the  bivouac,  their  influence  was  wholly  unfelt.  We  moved 
on,  however,  in  good  order.  No  man  spoke  above  his  breath, 
our  very  steps  were  planted  lightly,  and  we  cleared  the  town 
without  exciting  observation.  About  half  a  mile  in  rear  of 
the  city,  a  second  line  of  fires  had  been  established.  We  look- 
ed towards  it  now,  and  the  effect  of  the  figures,  which  from 
time  to  time  moved  across  the  flames,  was  exceedingly  strik- 
ing. On  arriving  there  we  found  that  the  other  brigades  had 
likewise  commenced  their  retreat,  and  that  the  fires  which 
burned  so  brightly,  had  been  prepared  by  them  exactly  as  we 
had  prepared  ours,  previous  to  setting  out.  We  caused  the 
few  men  whom  they  had  left  behind  to  join  us,  as  our  men 
had  been  commanded  to  join  the  picquets,  and  pursued  our 
journey.  • 

Wc  were  now  approaching  the  field  of  the  late  battle,  when 
the  moon  ruse,  and  threw  a  soft  pale  light  over  surrounding 
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objects*     At  first  her  rays  fell  only  upon  the  green  leaves  and 
giant  boughs  of  the  woods  which  on  either  hand  closed  in  the 
road ;  but  as  we  proceeded  onwards  other  spectacles  presented 
themselves,  same  of  which  were  of  no  very  cheering  or  lively 
nature.     When  we  gained  the  ridge  which  had  formed  the 
crest  of  the  American  position,  open  green  fields  lay  stretched 
out  before  us ;  every  one  presenting  some  manifestation  of  the 
drama  which  had  so  lately  been  acted  here.     Broken  arms, 
caps,  cartouch  boxes,  with  here  and  there  a  dead  body,  naked 
and  ghostly  white,  wdre  scattered  about  in  every  direction, 
whilst  the  smell,  not  exactly  of  putrefaction,  but  of  something 
nearly  akin  to  it,  and  mingling  with  the  odour  of  scorched 
grass  and  extinguished  matches,  rose  upon  the  night  air  very 
offensively ;  yet  the.  whole  scene  was  one  of  prodigious  interest 
and  power.  The  river  and  town  which  lay  near  us,  the  former 
flowing  quietly  and  beautifully  along,  the  latter  lifting  its  mo- 
dest buildings  in  the  silence  of  a  moonlight  night,  formed  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  devastated  and  torn  ground  over 
which  we  were  marching,  whilst  the  only  sound  distinguish- 
able was  that  of  the  measured  tread  of  feet  as  the  column  pro- 
ceeded down  the  slope  towards  the  bridge.  It  was  impossible, 
whilst  traversing  the  place  of  his  death,  not  to  think  kindly 
and  affectionately  of  my  poor  young  friend ;  his  body,  I  well 
knew,  was  not  among  the  number  which  were  bleaching  in 
the  rains  and  dews  of  heaven — 'it  had  been  carefully  commit- 
ted to  the  earth  beside  that  of  a  brother  officer.     I  did  not, 
therefore,  look  round  under  the  idea  of  seeing  it ;  but  I  did 
look  round  for  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  I  was  grieved  and 
disappointed  that  I  could  not  distinguish  it.     The  lapse  of  a 
few  moments,  however,  was  sufficient  to  draw  off  my  attention 
to  other,  though  hardly  less  painful  subjects.     We  were  al- 
ready in  the  village ;  and  a  halt  being  commanded,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  of  enquiring  into  the  condition  of  the 
wounded.     I  failed  not  to  avail  myself  of  it ;  but  whilst  the 
men  were  busied  in  picking  up  their  knapsacks^  which  in  the 
heat  of  action  they  had  cast  away,  I  stepped  to  the  hospital 
and  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  the  poor  fellows  who  occupied  it.  It 
was  a  mortifying  reflection,  that  in  spfte  of  our  success,  the 
total  absence  of  all  adequate  means  of  conveyance  laid  us  un- 
der the  necessity  of  leaving  very  many  of  them  behind  ;  nor 
could  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers' con- 
ceal their  chagrin  on  the  occasion.     One  of  these,  a  sergeant 
of  my  own  company,  who  had  received  a  ball  through  both 
thighs,  actually  shed  tears  as  he  wished  me  farewell,  regret- 
ting that  he  had  not  shared  the  fate  of  Mr.  Williams.  It  was 
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in  vain  that  I  reminded  him  that  he  was  not  singular ;  that 
colonel  Thornton,  colonel  Wood,  and  major  Brown,  besides 
others  of  less  npte,  were  doomed  to  be  his  companions  in  cap- 
tivit}';  neither  that  consideration,  nor  the  assurances  of  a 
speedy  exchange,  at  all  served  to  make  him  satisfied  with  his 
destiny.  Yet  no  apprehensions  could  be  more  unfounded  than 
those  of  that  man  ;  for  however  unlike  civilized  nations  they 
may  be  in  other  respects,  in  the  humanity  of  their  conduct  to« 
wards  such  English  soldiers  as  fell  into  their  hands,  the  Ame- 
ricans can  be  surpassed  by  no  people  yi4iatever«  To  this  the 
wounded,  whom  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  to-night,  bore, 
after  their  release,  ample  testimony;  and  they  told  a  tale  whieh 
hundreds  besides  have  corroborated. 

Chapter  VIII. 

Having  shaken  this  sergeant^  with  such  of  the  privates  as 
lay  near  him,  by  the  hand,  I  proceeded  to  the  ward  occupied 
by  the  officers  ;  but  had  barely  time  to  express  my  commisera- 
tion jof  their  case,  when  notice  was  given  that  the  column  was 
again  ready  to  move.  I  joined  it  without  delay.  The  sol- 
diers, if  they  had  not  recovered  each  man  his  own,  were  at  all 
events,  in  possession  of  a  suflicient  number  of  knapsacks ;  and 
we  renewed  our  retreat  in  as  good  order  as  had  hitherto  dis* 
tinguished  it.  Of  that  order  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
here  a  brief  account. 

Reversing  the  arrangements  which  had  held  good  during 
the  advance,  the  third  brigade  this  night  led  the  way;  it  was 
followed  by  the  artillery,  now  supplied  with  horses,  which 
again  was  succeeded  by  the  second  brigade.  In  rear  of  this 
came  the  light  troops,  of  whom  three  companies,  which  had 
furnished  the  picquets  during  the  day,  did  the  duty  of  a  rear 
guard.  Last  of  all  moved  the  mounted  drivers,  supported  by 
scattered  files  of  infantry  on  each  side  of  the  way,  whilst  half 
a  troop  of  rocket-men  marched  between  the  head  of  the  rear- 
guard, and  the  rear  of  the  column,  in  readiness  to  bring  their 
horrible  weapons  into  play  at  the  first  alarm. 

Hitherto  our  ^len  had  moved  on  in  profound  silence.  The 
strictest  orders  had  be'en  issued  that  no  one  should  speak,  and 
no  one  thought  of  disobeying  the  order ;  but  as  the  night  stole 
on,  and  the  distance  between  us  and  the  city  became  hourly 
greater  and  greater,  a  degree  of  carelessness  to  the  wishes  of 
those  in  power,  became  manifest  through  all  ranks.  The  fact 
is,  that  we  were  completely  worn  out.  The  broken  rest  of  a 
single  day  had  by  no  means  made  amends  for  the  toil  of  the 
five  days  preceding,  and  being  followed,  by  a  night-march, 
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proved  absolutely  useless.  For  some  time,  indeed,  the  novelty 
of  the  scene  served  to  amuse  us.  It  was  highly  romantic  to 
march  through  thick  forests  and  woody  glens,  by  the  feeble 
light  of  a  young  moon ;  whilst  the  delicious  coolness  of  the 
night-air  came  upon  us  with  the  greater  force,  that  we  could 
not  avoid  contrasting  it  with  the  sultry  atmosphere  which  had 
oppressed  us  when  we  last  traversed  these  parts.  Then  again, 
there  was  the  idea  of  being  followed,^the  chance  of  a  sudden 
attack,  and  the  prospect  of  a  night  action, — all  these,  as  long 
as  we  were  near  the  position  of  the  enemy's  camp,  served  to 
put  new  mettle  into  our  bosoms.  But  in  proportion  as  we 
got  farther  and  farther  from  the  seat  of  daflger,  romance  gra- 
dually lost  its  influence ;  till  finally,  the  only  sensation  to  which 
we  were  alive,  was  one  of  overwhelming  weariness ;  and  the 
only  wish  which  we  cared  to  form,  was,  that  an  opportunity 
would  be  aflbrded  of  lying  down  to  rest.  About  midnight, 
indeed,  and  for  six  hours  after  it,  these  feelings  began  to  ope- 
rate very  powerfully.  The  men  strayed  from  their  ranks  ;  the 
officers  found  great  difficulty  in  urging  them  on  ;  some  dozed 
upon  their  legs,  and  fell  under  the  feet  of  their  comrades  ; 
others  threw  themselves  by  the  wayside,  refusing  to  proceed 
farther.  In  a  word,  by  seven  o'clock  in  the  following  morning, 
it  was  perfectly  manifest  that  an  hour's  rest  must  be  taken, 
otherwise  one  half  of  the  troops  would  be  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

We  had  accomplished  a  journey  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles,  when  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  every  man  in  the  army, 
the  general,  finding  himself  arrived  at  a  convenient  spot,  com- 
manded a  halt  I  candidly  confess  that  I  know  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  halt  occurred,  nor  of  the 
dispositions  which  were  made  to  render  it  secure,  for  my  men 
were  hardly  stretched  upon  the  grass  when  I  followed  their 
example.  The  only  precaution  which  I  took,  was  to  seek  out 
a  shady  tree  whose  branches  might  shelter  me  from  the  sun ; 
there,  from  seven  o'clock  till  a  little  before  noon,  I  slept  as 
soundly  as  ever  weary  traveller  has  slept,  or  could  desire  to 
sleep.  At  that  period  I  was  awoke  to  breakfast ;  and  in  half 
an  hour  after,  the  column  was  again  in  motion. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  twilight  was  rapidly  closing  in,  when 
we  found  ourselves  once  more  in  the  vicinity  of  Marlborough. 
There  it  was  resolved  to  pass  the  night ;  and  as  the  same  po- 
sition was  taken  up  which  we  had  occupied  during  the  advance, 
every  man  felt  himself  in  some  degree  at  home.  For  our- 
selves, Charlton  and  I,  willing,  if  possible,  to  find  shelter  un- 
der a  roof,  wandered  away  to  a  house  about  a  stone's  throw 
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apart  from  the  corps ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  perhaps, 
that  we  had  remained  in  the  open  air.  The  house  in  question 
was  filled  with  such  of  the  wounded,  as  it  had  been  found 
practicable  to  remove  on  horseback,  and  in  the  clumsy  wag- 
gons which  our  troopers  succeeded  in  capturing.  There  were, 
if  I  recollect  rights  five  or  six  officers  in  one  room ;  among 
whom  we  were  persuaded  to  lie  down.  But  the  groans,  and 
querulous  complaints  of  some  of  these  brave  men,— complaints 
which  every  one  who  has  filled  their  situation  will  understand, 
and  for  which  few  will  hesitate  to  make  allowance,  effectually 
broke  in  upon  our  repose.  We  could  not  go  to  sleep  under 
such  circumstances ;  and  hence  the  greater  part  of  that  night 
was  spent  in  vain  endeavours  to  bestow  comfort  upon  those, 
whom  bodily  suffering  rendered  perfectly  dead  to  every  con- 
sideration except  the  desire  of  ease.  We  were  glad  to  retire 
about  two  in  the  morning,  and  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of  broken 
rest  under  a  shed  hard  by. 

The  dawn  had  not  yet  appeared,  when  the  well  known 
sound  of  troops  mustering  upon  their  ground,  awoke  us.  We 
took  our  places,  as  usual,  with  the  men  ;  and  having  waited 
till  there  was  light  enough  to  direct  our  steps,  once  more  began 
our  march.  There  was  nothing  in  to-day's  operations  at  all 
worthy  of  notice.  The  country  we  had  already  traversed,  and 
it  exhibited,  of  course,  an  appearance  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  it  exhibited  before ;  whilst  the  absence  of  every  thing 
like  annoyance  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  rendered  our 
whole  progress  more  dull  and  monotonous  than  would  have 
been  wished.  We  were,  accordingly,  very  well  pleased  at  be- 
holding the  houses  in  Nottingham  again  rise  in  view ;  and  our 
satisfaction  suffered  no  decrease  when  informed,  that  here,  as 
formerly,  the  night  should  be  passed. 

It  so  happened,  that  Charlton  and  I  fixed  ourselves  in  the 
identical  bam  which  had  sheltered  us  before,  and  the  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  that  apparendy  unimportant 
occurrence  affected  us  more  deeply,  than  any  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  whole  course  of  the  inroad.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  lie  down  upon  the  tobacco  without  thinking  of  the 
gallant  youth  who  had  lain  there  beside  us,  only  seven  days 
ago.  True,  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  our  comrade ;  we 
had  enjoyed  few  opportunities  of  judging  as  to  his  temper, 
disposition,  and  general  character,  and  we  neither  of  us  felt 
for  him,  what  we  felt  for  one  another.  But  the  little  which 
we  had  seen  of  him,  had  all  been  favourable  ;  and  his  unaf- 
fected and  noble  behaviour  in  this  very  bam,  forcibly  occurred 
to  us.    I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  shed  some  tears 
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to  his  memory ;  and  that  he  constituted  almost  the  only  sub- 
ject of  our  conversation  whilst  we  remained  awake. 

After  a  night  of  sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  we  rose  in  con- 
fident expectation  of  continuing  the  retreat,  and  perhaps  reach- 
ing the  boats  that  day.  But  we  were  mistaken.  General 
Koss  was  satisfied  that  no  pursuit  would  take  place,  and  if  it 
did,  he  was  equally  satisfied  that  the  pursuers  would  gain  no- 
thing by  their  exertions.  Thus  regarding  matters,  he  resolved 
to  rest  his  army  during  the  28th,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  se- 
cure as  much  of  the  property  of  which  it  had  taken  possession, 
as  was  contained  in  the  barns  and  storehouses  of  Nottingham. 
Nor  was  there  any  difficulty  in  effecting  the  last  of  these  pur- 
poses. The  river  was  now  crowded  with  gun-boats,  barges, 
and  Qther  small  vessels,  into  which  the  flour  and  tobacco  were 
removed;  and  the  wounded  being  also  disposed  of  in  the  same 
way,  there  remained  neither  impediment  to  retard  our  future 
movements,  nor  sources  of  anxiety  to  distract  our  plans. 

In  this  manner  the  whole  of  the  28th  was  passed ;  the  sol- 
diers, for  the  most  part,  keeping  quiet,  whilst  the  crews  of  the 
boats  removed  the  plunder.  It  fell,  however,  to  my  lot,  to  be 
placed,  towards  evening,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  outposts. 
There  always  is,  and  indeed  must  be,  some  anxiety  attending 
this  duty,  because  the  very  consciousness  of  responsibility  can 
hardly  fail  to  create  it;  but  on  no  occasion  have  I  kept  watch 
so  peacefully,  and  so  much  at  my  ease,  as  to-night.  Not  so 
much  as  once  was  an  alarm  given.  The  sky  was  clear,  the 
air  mild,  and  the  position  commanding;  in  a  word,  all  passed 
off  as  if  I  had  been  on  du^  in  some  military  station  at  home, 
instead  of  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country. 

Having  spent  the  night  thus  comfortably,  we  were  in  good 
condition  for  the  march  that  was  before  us, — and  it  was  a  try- 
ing one.  A  push  was  to  be  made  for  St.  Benedict's  at  once. 
Formerly  we  had  divided  the  distance,  now  we  were  to  com- 
pass it  in  one  day;  nor  did  we  fail  in  performing  our  task, 
though  many  a  good  soldier  found  himself  sore  pressed  to 
keep  his  station.  It  was  a  journey  of  seven  long  leagues ;  and 
came  not  to  a  close  till  after  darkness  had  set  in.  But  like  the 
march  of  yesterday,  it  was  productive  of  no  interesting  event, 
and  it  led  to  the  very  same  arrangements  and  dispositions  in 
which  that  had  ended.  We  bivouacked  under  the  ridge  of 
the  hill,  in  the  identical  spots  which  we  had  occupied  on  the 
19th,  and  slept  as  soundly,  and  as  uninterruptedly,  as  we  had 
done  on  the  night  of  our  landing. 

The  first  campaign  of  general  Ross  in  America,  if  a  sudden 
incursion  like  that  above  described,  deserves  to  be  so  styled, 
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was  thus  brought  to  a  coDclusion.  With  a  mere  handful  of 
troops,  not  exceeding  four  thousand  fighting  men  at  the  ut- 
most, he  penetrated  upwards  of  sixty  miles  into  an  enemy's 
country,  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  insulted  his  capital, 
and  returned  in  safety  to  the  shore.  It  remained  now  only  to 
re-embark  the  army,  and  then  his  triumph  would  be  complete. 
Nor  was  the  shadow  of  a  difficulty  experienced  in  effecting 
this  last,  and  not  least  perilous  enterprize.  Intimidated  by  his 
overthrow^  the  American  leader  dreamed  not  at  any  moment 
of  harassing  his  conqueror,  or  impeding  his  progress ;  as  we 
afterwards  learned,  indeed,  two  full  days  elapsed,  ere  he  ven-* 
tured  to  ascertain  that  Washington  was  abandoned.  Though, 
therefore,  the  most  judicious  precautions  were  taken,  to  cover 
the  re-shipment  against  danger,  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
of  proving  them ;  for  the  troops  betook  themselves  corps  after 
corps  to  the  boats,  and  were  corps  after  corps  carried  to  their 
respective  ships.  The  only  tumult  to  which  they  listened,  was 
produced  by  the  shouts  of  the  sailors*  who  welcomed  them 
back  with  reiterated  cheers,  and  who  received  them  with  as 
much  cordiality  as  if  they  had  been — not  soldiers^  but  brother 
seamen. 

.  I  cannot  pretend  to  portray  the  nature  of  my  own  feelings, 
when  I  find  myself  once  more  treading  the  quarter-deck  of  a 
transport,  and  relieved,  as  it  were,  at  once,  from  all  military 
occupation  and  responsibility.  That  I  enjoyed  the  change 
heartily,  for  tlie  moment,  cannot  be  denied.  Our  fatigue  had 
been  excessive ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  few  days  of  unbroken 
rest  was  certainly  more  pleasing  than  almost  any  other  which 
could  have  been,  under  existing  circumstances,  held  out  to 
me.  Yet  there  was  a  consciousness  went  along  with  it,  that 
perfect  repose  is  not  a  state  of  existence  for  which  a  soldier  is 
adapted,  whilst  the  suddenness  of  the  change  w^as  of  itself 
sufficient  to  take  away  much  of  what  would  have  been  other- 
wise highly  agreeable  in  it.  It  was  not  now  with  us,  as  it  is 
with  troops  who  at  the  close  of  a  serious  campaign  retire  into 
winter-quarters.  In  the  latter  case,  men  are  gradually  pre- 
pared for  it ;  a  series  of  bad  weather,  for  the  most  part,  keeps 
them  inactive  in  the  field,  before  they  quit  it.  At  present,  we 
were  hurried,  in  the  very  middle  of -summer,  from  the  scene 
of  a  brisk,  if  not  of  an  important  war,  and  placed,  not  in  a  po- 
sition still  liable  to  be  assailed,  and  so  calculated  to  keep  us 
in  remembrance  of  our  uses, — but  on  board  of  ship,  where 
our  time  could  alone  be  occupied  in  eating,  drinking,  sleeping, 
playing  chess,  and  walking  from  one  end  of  a  plank  to  the 
other.     I  have  said,  that  at  the  instant  we  certainly  did  enjoy 
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the  prospect  which  was  before  us  ;  but  the  first  day  of  our  re- 
embarkatioq  passed  not  away  without  occasioning  some  altera- 
tion in  our  sentiments,  and  long  before  sunset  on  the  second, 
we  were  again  panting  for  employment.  So  perfectly  incon- 
sistent is  the  human  mind  with  itself,  as  often  as  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  body,  or  the  state  of  the  animal  spirits,  may  chance 
to  undergo  a  change. 


Count  Capo  D'Istbia. 
Fresident  of  Greece. 

This  nobleman ^  wiio  has  lately  been  elected  president  of 
Greece,  was  born  at  Corfu,  in  tlie  year  1776 — a  glorious 
yf  ar  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  His  faihily  had,  from  the 
year  130O,  held  an  honourable  place  in  the  first  class  of 
citizens  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Isles.  He  studied  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Italy,  and  returned  to  his  country  in  1798,  at  the 
moment  when  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  in- 
troduced into  the  Ionian  Islands  the  democratic  power  of 
France.  He  found  his  father  a  prisoner,  and  threatened  by 
the  French  Comm'^sary  with  banishment,  on  account,  it 
was  said,  of  his  political  opinions.  Count  Capo  D'Istria 
exerted  himself  with  zeal  and  activity  for  the  relief  of  his 
father,  and  had  th^  good  fortune  to  succeed.  After  the 
French  had  surrendered  the  Island  to  the  combined  Russian 
and  Ottoman  fleets,  and  they  had  been  formed  into  a  Re- 
public under  the  joint  protection  of  Russia  and  England, 
the  Count,  though  still  young,  was  employed  in  1800  to 
organize  the  Islands  of  Cephalonia,  Ithica,  and  St  Maura. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  his  political  career.  In  1802 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  tlie  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment of  the  Republic,  and  afterwards  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, for  the  Marine,  and  for  Commerce.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  acts  of  his  administration  was  the  establishment 
of  moral  schools,  which  had  not  before  existed  in  the  Islands. 

In  1807  the  Island  of  St.  Maura  was  threatened  by  All 
Pacha.  The  Ionian  government  invested  Count  CapoD'Is- 
tria  with  the  powers  of  Commissary  Extraordinary  on  the 
frontiers,  and  placed  under  bis  orders  all  the  militia  in  the 
service  of  the  allied  courts  in  the  Seven  Islands.  In  this 
campaign,  under  the  cannon  of  Ali  Pacha,  Count  Capo 
D'lstria  became  first  known  to  the  Greek  Captains  Coloco- 
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troiiiy  BozzariSy  Karaiskaki^  and  other  chiefs;  and  at  this 
epoch  his  personal  relations  with  the  warlike  part  of  Greece 
commenced.  In  July  1808,  he  was  invited  to  repair  to  St. 
Petersburgh  to  be  employed  in  the  foreign  department. 
Thither  he  went  in  1809,  and  remained  there  until  1812. 
He  was  then  employed  in  the  suite  of  the  Russian  Embassy 
at  Vienna,  whence  he  was  summoned  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Department  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Russian  army  of  the  Danube,  avd  afterwards 
with  the  Grand  Army.  He  continued  with  the  army  during 
the  campaigns  of  1813^  1814, 1815,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  most  important  negotiations  of  this  memorable  epoch. 
In  November,  1813,  the  emperor  Alexander  sent  him  to 
Switzerland. — ^The  result  of  his  mission  was,  that  Switzer- 
land made  common  cause  with  the  allied  powers  against 
Buonaparte,  and  the  system  of  the  Helvetic  confederation, 
as  it  now  exists,  was  in  part  his  work,  in  concurrence  with 
the  ministers  of  the  other  allied  courts,  and  of  the  22  can- 
tons. Switzerland  still  feels  for  him  a  grateful  affection. 
At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  during  the  conference  at  Paris 
in  1815,  and  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  Count  Capo  D'Istria,  pos- 
sessing all  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  was 
chosen  to  carry  on  tlie  negotiations  with  the  allied  powers — 
negotiations  which  included  those,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  placing  the  Ionian  Islands  under  the  exclusive  protection 
of  Great  Britain.  From  1816  to  1822  he  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  emperor  Alexander.  In  1 822,  when  the  court  of  Russia 
adopted  the  Austrian  system  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Levant  and  Greece,  Count  Capo  D'Istria  resigned  his 
office  and  returned  to  Switzerland,  carrying  with  him  marks 
of  the  unaltered  kindness  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  of 
the  attachment  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  Russia. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1826  he  came  to  Paris,  and  it 
was  then  supposed  that  he  intended  going  to  Russia.  He 
did  not  take  the  journey,  however,  until  the  month  of  May, 
in  the  present  year,  and  it  was  on  reaching  Russia  that  he 
received  the  choice  which  called  him  to  the  government  of 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  After  a  residence  of  two  months  in 
Russia,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  was  in  France  at  the  last 
advices,  having  brought  a  decree  whereby  the  emperor  Ni- 
cholas gave  him  a  complete  discharge  from  his  service,  in 
terms  which  at  once  demonstrate  the  personal  sentiments 
entertained  by  his  sovereign  towards  him,  and  the  character 
of  the  recollection  he  has  left  behind  him  in  Russia. 
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BY  THE  LIEUTENANT. 

^  "  October  the  2d,  spoke  to  the  Barbadoes  off  Port  Antonio  in  the  even- 
ing. At  eleven  at  night  it  began  to  anuffle,  with  a  monstrous  heavy  ap- 
pearance from  the  eastward— close  reefed  the  topsails.  Sir  Hyde  sent  for 
What  sort  of  weather  have  we,  Archer  ?'     *  It  blows  a  little  and  haa 


topsails 

a  little;  there  is  no  trusting  any  comitry.*  At  twelve  I  was  relieved;  the 
weather  had  the  same  look:  however,  they  made  sail  upon  her,  but  we  had  a 
very  dirty  night.  At  eight  in  the  morning  I  came  up  again,  found  it  blow- 
ing hard  from  £.  N.  £.  with  close-reefed  topsails  upon  the  ship— heavy 
squalls  at  times.  Sir  Hyde  came  upon  deck — *  Well,  Archer,  what  do  you 
think  of  it  ?*  '  Oh,  sir,  'tis  only  a  touch  of  the  times — we  shall  have  an 
observation  at  twelve  o'clock  :  the  clouds  are  beginning  to  break — it  will 
clear  up  at  noon,  or  else  blow  hard  aAerwards.'  *  I  wish  it  would  clear 
up,  but  I  doubt  it  much;  I  was  once  in  a  hurricane  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  beginning  of  it  had  much  the  same  appearance  as  this;  so  take  in  the 
topsails — we  have  plenty  of  sea-room.'  m 

**  At  twelve  the  gale  increasing  still,  we  wore  ship  to  keep  as  near  mid- 
channel,  between  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  as  possible:  at  one,  the  gale  increas- 
ing still;  at  two,  '  harder  yet — ^it  still  blows  harder!'  reefed  the  courses, 
and  furled  them;  brought  too  under  a  foul  mizen  staysail,  head  to  the 
northward.  In  the  evening,  no  signs  of  weather  taking  off,  but  every  ap- 
pearance of  increasing,  prepared  for  a  proper  gale  of  wind;  secured  all  the 
sails  with  spare  gaskets— good  rolling  tackles  upon  the  yards— spanned  the 
booms— saw  the  boats  all  made  fast:  new  lashed  the  guns — double  breech- 
ed the  lower  deckers — saw  that  the  carpenters  had  the  tarpaulins  and  bat- 
tens all  ready  for  hatchways — ^got  the  top-gallant  masts  down  upon  deck — 
jib-boom  and  spritsail-yard  fore  and  aft — in  fact  every  thing  we  could 
think  of  to  make  a  snug  ship. 

"  The  poor  devils  of  birds  now  began  to  find  the  uproar  in  the  elements, 
for  numbers  came  on  board  of  us,  both  of  sea  and  land  kinds;  some  I  took 
notice  of,  which  happened  to  be  to  leeward,  turned  to  windward  like  a 
ship— tack  and  tack — for  they  could  not  fly  against  it ;  and  when  they  had 
come  over  the' ship,  dash  themselves  on  the  deck,  and  never  attempt  to 
stir  till  picked  up;  and  when  let  ga again,  would  not  leave  the  ship,  but 
endeavour  to  hide  themselves  from  the  wind.  At  eight  o'clock  a  hurri- 
cane— ^the  sea  roaring,  but  the  wind  still  steady  to  a  point;  did  not  ship  a 
spoonful  of  water.  However,  got  the  hatchways  all  secured,  expectmg 
what  would  be  the  consequence,  should  the  wind  shift:  placed  the  car- 
penters by  the  mainmast  with  broad  axes,  knowing  from  experience  that 
at  the  moment  when  you  want  to  cut  away  to  save  the  ship,  an  axe  may 
not  be  found.  Went  to  supper — bread,  cheese  and  porter:  the  purser 
frightened  out  of  hie  wits  about  his  bread  bags;  the  two  marine  officers  as 
white  as  sheets,  not  understanding  the  ship's  working  so  much,  and  the 
noise  of  the  lower  deck  guns,  which  by  this  time  made  a  pretty  screech- 
ing to  people  not  used  to  it:  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  ship's  side  was 
going  at  each  roll.  Woodman,  our  carpenter,  was  all  this  time  smoaking 
his  pipe  and  laughing  at  the  doctor;  the  second  lieutenant  upon  deck,  the 
third  in  his  hammock.  At  ten  o'clock  I  thought  to  get  a  little  sleep — 
came  to  look  into  mv  cot— it  was  full  of  water;  for  every  seam,  by  the 
straining  of  the  ship,  had  begun  to  leak;  stretched  myself,  therefore,  upon 
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deck  between  two  chests,  and  left  orders  to  be  called  should  the  least 
thing  happen. 

"  At  twelve  a  midshipman  came  to  me — *■  Mr.  Archer,  we  are  just  going 
to  wear  ship.*  <  Oh,  very  well,  I  ¥rill  be  up  directly;  what  port  of  wea- 
ther have  you  got  ?*  <  It  blows  a  hurricane.'  Went  upon  deck,  found  Sir 
Hyde  there:  *It  blows  dam'd  hard,  Archer.*  *  It  does  indeed,  sir.'  *  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  remember  its  blowing  so  hard  before;  but  the  ship 
makes  very  good  weather  of  it  upon  this  tack,  as  she  bows  the  sea;  but 
we  must  wear  her,  as  the  wind  has  shifted  to  the  S.  £.  and  we  are  drawing 
right  upon  Cuba;  so  do  you  go  forward,  and  have  some  hands  stand  by; 
loose  the  lee-yard  arm  of  the  foresail,  and  when  she  is  right  before  the 
wind,  whip  the  clue  garnet  close  up,  and  roll  the  sail  up.*  <  Sir,  there  is 
no  canvass  can  stand  against  this  a  moment;  if  we  attempt  to  loose  him, 
he'll  fly  into  ribands  in  a  moment,  and  may  lose  three  or  four  of  our  peo- 
ple; she'll  wear  by  manning  the  fore  shrouds.*  *  No,  I  don't  think  she 
will.*  *  I'll  answer  for  it,  sir;  I  have  seen  it  tried  several  times  on  the 
coast  of  America  with  success.'  <  Well,  try  it;  %i  she  does  not  wear,  we 
can  only  loose  the  foresail  afterwards.*  This  was  a  great  condescension 
from  such  a  man  as  Sir  Hyde.  However,  by  sending  about  two  hundred 
people  into  the  fore  rigging,  after  a  hard  struggle  she  wore ;  found  she  did 
not  make  so  good  weather  on  this  tack  as  the  other,  for  as  the  sea  began 
to  run  across,  she  had  not  time  to  rise  from  one  sea  before  another  dashed 
a^inst  her.  Began  to  think  we  should  lose  our  masts,  as  the  ship  lay 
venr  much  along,  by  the  presaure  of  the  wind  constantly  upon  the  yards 
and  masts  alone;  for  the  poor  mizen  staysail  had  gone  in  shreds  long  be- 
fore, and  the  sails  began  to  fly  from  the  yards  through  the  gaskets  into 
coach  whips.     My  God!  to  think  that  the  wind  could  have  such  force! 

'*  Sir  Hyde  now  sent  to  see  what  was  the  matter  between  decks,  as 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  noise.  As  soon  as  I  was  below,  one  of  the  ma- 
rine officers  calls  out, '  Good  God!  Mr  .Archer,  we  are  sinking — the  water 
is  up  to  my  cot.'  <  Poo,  poo,  as  long  as  it  is  not  over  your  mouth,  you 
are  well  off;  what  the  devil  do  you  make  this  noise  for  ?*  I  found  there 
was  some  water  between  decks,  but  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at;  scuttled  the 
deck,  and  let  it  run  into  the  well:  found  she  made  a  great  deal  of  water 
through  the  sides  and  decks;  turned  the  watch  below  to  the  pumps,  though 
only  two  feet  of  water  in  the  well;  but  expected  to  be  kept  constantly  at 
work  now,  as  the  ship  laboured  much,  with  hardly  a  part  above  water  but 
the  quarter  deck,  and  that  but  seldom.  <  Come,  pump  away  my  boys. — 
Carpenters^  get  the  weather  chain  pump  rigged.'  *  All  ready,  sir,'  <  Then 
man  it,  and  keep  both  pumps  going.' 

*'  At  two  o'clock  the  chain  pump  was  choaked:  set  the  carpenters  at 
work  to  clear  it;  the  two  hand  pumps  at  work  upon  deck.  The  ship 
gained  upon  us,  while  our  chain  pumps  were  idle ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  were  at  work  agam,  and  we  began  to  gain  upon  her.  While  I  was 
standing  at  the  pumps,  cheering  the  people,  the  carpenter 'e  nmte  came 
running  to  me  with  a  face  as  long  as  my  arm — *■  Oh,  sir,  the  ship  has 
sprung  a  leak  in  the  gunner's  room.*  '  Go  then,  and  tell  the  carpenter  to 
come  to  me,  but  don't  speak  a  word  to  any  one  else.*  '  Mr.  Goodinch,  1 
am  told  there  is  a  leak  in  the  gunner's  room;  go  and  see  what  is  the  mat- 
ter, but  don't  alarm  any  body,  and  come  and  make  your  report  privately 
to  me.'  A  little  after  this  he  returned:  *  Sir,  there's  nothing  there,  'tis 
only  the  water  washing  up  between  the  timbers  that  this  booby  has  taken 
for  a  leak.*  *  Oh,  very  well;  go  upon  deck,  and  see  if  you  can  keep  any 
of  the  water  from  washing  down  below.'  *  Sir,  I  have  had  four  people  con- 
stantly keeping  the  hatchway  secure,  but  there  is  such  a  weight  of  water 
upon  deck,  that  nobody  can  bear  it  when  the  ship  rolls.' 

*<  Shortly  afterwards  the  gunner  eame  to  me:  *  Mr.  Archer,  I  should  he 
glad  if  you  would  step  this  way  into  the  magazine  for  a  moment.'  1 
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thought  som«  damned  thing  was  the  matter^  and  ran  diroetlj.  *  Well, 
what's  the  matter  here?'  'The  ground  tier  of  powder  ia  spoiied;  and  I 
want  to  show  you  that  it  is  not  out  of  carelessness  in  me  in  stowing  it, 
for  no  powder  iR  the  world  could  be  better  stowed:  now,  sir,  what  am  I  to 
do  i  if  jon  don*t  speak  to  Sir  Hyde,  he  will  be  angry  with  me.'  I  could 
not  but  smile,  to  see  how  easy  he  took  the  danger  of  the  ship,  and  said 
to  him,  '  Let  us  shake  off  the  gale  of  wind  first,  and  talk  of  the  damaged 
powder  afterwards,* 

'*  At  four,  we  had  gained  upon  the  ship  a  little,  and  I  went  upon  deck, 
it  being  my  watch.  The  second  lieutenant  relieved  me  at  the  pumps. — 
Who  can  attempt  to  describe  the  appearance  of  things  upon  deck  ?  If  I 
was  to  write  forever,  I  could  not  give  you  an  idea  of  it:  a  total  darkness 
all  above-— the  sea  on  lire,  running  as  it  were  in  Alps,  orl>eaks  of  Tone- 
rifle — ^mountains  are  too  common  an  ideaf.the  wind|  roaring  louder  than 
thunder,  (absolutely  no  flight  of  imagination;)  the  whole  made  more  ter- 
rible, if  possible,  by  a  very  uncommon  kind  of  blue  lightning.  The  poor 
ship  very  much  pressed,  yet  doing  what  she  could ;  shaking  her  sides  and 
groaning  at  evexy  stroke.  Sir  Hyde  upon  deck  lashed  to  windward.  I  soon 
lashed  myself  alongside  of  him,  and  told  him  the  situation  of  things  below; 
the  ship  not  making  more  water  than  might  be  expected  from  such  wea- 
ther, that  I  was  only  lafraid  of  a  gun  breaking  loose.  '  I  am  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  that;  I  have  commande4  her  six  years,  and  have  had  many 
a  gala  of  wind  in  her,  so  that  her  iron  work  ia  pretty  well  tried,  which 
always  gives  way  first.  Hold  fast!  that  was  an  ugly  sea;  we  must  lower 
the  yards,  I  believe.  Archer — ^the  ship  is  much  pressed.'  '  If  we  attempt, 
air,  we  shall  lose  them,  for  a  man  aloft  can  do  nothing;  besides,  their 
mainmast  is  a  sprung  mast. — ^I  wish  it  was  overboard  without  carrying  any 
thing  else  along  with  it;  but  that  can  soon  be  done,  the  gale  cannot  last 
forever,  'twill  soon  be  daylight  now.* 

"  Found  by  the  master's  watch  it  was  five  o'clock,  though  but  a  little 
after  four  by  ours;  glad  it  was  so  near  daylight,  and  looked  for  it  with 
much  anxiety.  Cuba,  thou  art  much  in  our  way!  Another  ugly  sea.  Sent 
a  midshipman  to  bring  news  from  the  pumps:  the  ship  was  gaining  on  them 
very  much,  for  they  had  broke  one  of  their  chains,  but  'twas  almost 
mended  again.  News  from  the  pump  again — she  still,  still  gains!  a  heavy 
sea!  Back  water  from  leeward  half  way  up  the  quarter  deck — ^filled  one  of 
the  cutters  upon  the  booms,  and  tore  her  all  to  pieces;  the  ship  lying 
almost  upon  ner  beam  ends,  and  not  attempting  to  r^ht  again.  Word 
from  below  that  the  ship  still  gained  on  them,  as  they  could  not  stand  to 
the  pumps,  she  lay  so  much  along.  Said  to  Sir  Hj^dc, '  This  is  no  time, 
sir,  to  think  of  saving  the  masts;  shall  we  cut  the  mainmast  away  ?'  *  Aye, 
as  as  fast  as  you  can.'  I  accordingly  went  into  the  weather  chain  with  a 
pole-axe  to  cut  away  the  lanyards;  the  boatswain  to  the  leeward,  and  the 
carpenters  stood  by  the  mast:  we  were  all  ready,  when  a  violent  sea 
broke  right  on  board  of  us,  carried  every  thing  upon  deck  away;  filled  the 
ship  full  of  water;  the  main  and  mizen  masts  went,  the  ship  righted,  but 
was  in  the  last  struggle  of  sinking  under  us.  As  soon  as  we  could  shake 
our  heads  above  the  water.  Sir  Hyde  exclaimed,  *  We  are  gone  at  last. 
Archer — foundered  at  sea!'  *  Yes,  sir,  farewell,  and  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  us!'  I  then  turned  about  to  look  forward  at  the  ship,  and  thought  she 
was  struggling  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  water;  but  all  in  vain — she  was 
almost  full  below.  '  God  Almighty!  I  thank  thee  that  now  I  am^leaving  tliis 
world  which  I  have  always  considered  as  only  a  passage  to  a  better,  I  die 
with  full  hope  of  thy  mercies,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son, 
our  Saviour.'  I  then  felt  sorry  that  I  could  swim;  as  by  that  means  I 
might  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  dying,  than  a  man  who  could  not,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  divest  ourselves  of  a  wish  to  preserve  life.  At  the  end 
of  these  reflections,  I  thought  I  felt  fhc  ship  (hump,  and  grinding  our  feet; 
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it  was  BO.  '  Sir,  the  ship  is  ashore.'  *  What  do  you  say  V  '  The  ship  i& 
ashore,  and  wo  may  save  ourselves  yet.'  By  this  time  the  quarter  deck 
was  full  of  men  that  had  come  up  from  below,  and  the  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us!  flying  about  from  all  quarters. 

**Thc  ship  made  every  body  sensible  now  that  she  was  ashore,  for  every 
stroke  threatened  a  total  dissolution  of  her  whole  frame ;  found  she  was 
stem  ashore,  and  the  bow  broke  the  sea  a  good  deal,  though  it  was  wash- 
inff  clean  over  at  every  stroke.  Sir  Hyde — *  Keep  to  the  quarter  deck,  my 
lads,  when  she  goes  to  pieces^  *tis  your  best  chance.*  A  providential  cir- 
cumstance got  the  foremast  cut  away,  that  she  might  not  pay  round  broad- 
side to;  lost  five  men  cutting  away  the  foremast,  by  the  breaking  of  a  sea 
on  board,  just  as  the  mast  went;  that  was  nothing — every  one  expected  it 
would  bo  his  own  fate  next.  Looked  for  day-break  with  the  greatest  im- 
patience: at  last  it  came — but  what  a  scene  did  it  show  us!  the  ship  upon 
a  bed  of  rocks,  mountains  of  them  on  one  side,  and  cordilleras  of  water  on 
the  other;  our  poor  ship  grinding  and  crying  out  at  every  stroke  between 
them,  going  away  by  picce-meai:  however,  to  show  the  unaccountable 
workings  of  Providence,  that  often  what  appears  to  be  the  greatest  evil, 
proves  to  be  the  greatest  good,  that  unmerciful  sea  lifted  and  beat  us  up 
so  high  among  the  rocks,  that  at  last  the  ship  scarcely  moved.  Sho  was 
a  very  strong  ship,  and  did  not  go  to  pieces  at  the  first  thumping,  although 
her  decks  tumbled  in.  We  found  afterwards,  that  she  had  beat  over  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  us;  where,  if  she  had 
struck,  every  soul  of  us  must  have  perished.  I  now  began  to  think  of  get- 
ting on  shore;  so  stripped  oflf  my  coat  and  shoes  for  a  swim,  and  looked 
for  a  line  to  carry  with  me.  I  luckily  could  not  find  one,  which  gave  time 
for  recollection:  *  This  won't  do  for  me  to  be  the  first  man  out  of  the  ship, 
and  first  lieutenant;  we  may  get  to  England  again,  and  people  may  think 
I  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  myself,  and  did  not  care  for  any  body 
else.  No,  that  won't  do;  instead  of  being  first,  I'll  see  every  man,  sick 
and  well,  out  of  her  before  me.' 

"  I  now  thought  there  was  not  a  probability  of  the  ship's  going  soon  (o 
pieces,  therefore  had  not  a  thought  of  instant  death;  took  a  look  round 
with  a  sort  of  philosophic  eye,  to  see  how  the  same  situation  affected  my 
companions;  and  was  not  surprised  to  find  the  most  swaggering,  swearing 
bullies  in  fine  weather,  were  now  the  most  pitiful  wretches  on  earth,  when 
death  appeared  before  them.  Several  people  that  could  swim  went  over- 
board to  try  for  shore;  nine  of  them  were  drowned  before  our  eyes.  How- 
over,  two  got  safe;  by  which  means,  with  a  line  we  got  a  hawser  on 
shore,  and  made  fast  to  the  rocks,  upon  which  many  went  and  arrived 
safe.  There  were  some  sick  and  wounded  on  board,  who  could  not  go 
this  way;  so  we  got  a  spare  top-sail-yard  from  the  chains,  and  got  ono 
end  on  shore  and  the  otlter  into  the  cabin  window,  so  that  most  of  the  sick 
got  ashore  this  way.  As  I  had  determined,  so  I  was  the  last  man  out  of 
the  ship,  which  was  about  ten  o'clock.  The  gale  now  began  to  break. — 
Sir  Hyde  came  to  me,  taking  mo  by  the  hand,  was  so  aflcctcd  as  to  he 
hardly  able  to  speak:  '  Archer,  T  am  happy  beyond  expression  to  see  you 
on  shore;  but  look  at  our  poor  Phirnix!'  I  turned  about,  but  could  not  say 
a  single  word,  being  too  full;  my  mind  had  been  too  actively  employed  be- 
fore, but  every  thing  now  rushed  upon  me  at  once,  so  that  I  could  not  con- 
tain myself,  and  I  indulged  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour.  JJy  twtfitve  it  was 
pretty  moderate;  tjot  some  sails  on  shore,  and  uiudc  Ichti?;  I'uund  iiicaf 
quantities  of  iir^h  diuvc  up  by  the  bea  in  UoUta  auioii*v»t  the  locks,  knocked 
up  a  fire,  and  had  a  nio.^t  coiiilbrtalilc  dinner.  In  the  uftcinoon  uc  tiiadu 
a  stage  from  tiic  cabin  vviudovvj  to  the  locki^,  d\iii  «.;ot  out  sumiu  piovidioii.3 
and  water,  lr:>t  tho  oiiip  .hould  <',u  to  piict.^,  vind  then  wo  uniA  uil  pcii^ii 
with  hunger  and  thiiot,  foi  \\l  wcil  upcii  a  Jcyhlt  paif  of  ti*c  coa^f    aii'l 
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uniler  a  rocky  mountain,  which  could  not  snipply  ns  with  a  singly  drop  of 
water. 

"  Slept  comfortably  (his  night;  and  the  next  day  the  idea  of  death  van- 
ish in  jv  by  degrees,  the  prospect  of  being  prisoners,  perhaps  during  the 
war,  at  the  Havana,  and  walking  three  hundred  miles  to  it  through  the 
woods,  was  unpleasant;  however,  to  save  life  for  the  present,  employed 
thb?  day  in  getting  more  provisions  and  water  on  shore,  which  was  not  an 
easy  matter,  on  account  of  decks,  guns  and  rubbish  that  lay  over  them, 
and  ten  feet  of  water  besides.  In  the  evening  I  proposed  to  Sir  Hyd^  to 
repair  the  remains  of  the  only  boat  left ;  and  that  I  would  venture  to  Ja- 
maica myself,  and  if  I  got  safe,  would  bring  back  vessels  to  take  them  all  off 
— a  proposal  worth  thinking  of.  It  was  next  day  agreed  to;  Bo  got  the  cutter 
on  shore:  ^nd.sct  the  carpenter  to  work  on  her.  In  two  days  she  was 
ready ;  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  embarked  with  four  volun- 
teers, and  a  fortnight's  provision;  hoisted  English  colours  as  we  put  oflf 
from  the  shore,  and  received  three  cheers  from  the  lads  Icfl  behind,  which 
we  returned,  and  act  sail  with  a  light  heart;  having  not  the  least  doubt, 
that,  with  God's  assistance,  we  should  come  back  and  bring  them  all  off. 
Had  a  very  squally  night,  and  a  very  leaky  boat,  so  as  to  keep  two  buck- 
ets constantly  bailing.  Steered  her  myself  the  whole  night  by  the  stars; 
and  in  the  morning  saw  the  island  of  Jamaica,  distance  about  twelve 
leagues.     At  eight  in  the  evening  arrived  in  Montcgo  Bay. 

*'  I  must  now  begin  to  leave  off,  particularly  as  1  have  but  half  an  hour 
to  conclude,  else  my  pretty  little  short  letter  will  lose  its  passage,  which  I 
should  not  like,  after  being  ten.da3r8  at  different  times  writing  it,  beating 
up  with  the  convoy  to  the  northward,  which  is  a  reason  that  this  epistle 
will  never  read  well;  for  I  never  sat  down  with  a  proper  disposition  to  go 
on  with  it;  but  as  I  know  something  of  the  kind  would  please  you,  I  wad 
resolved  to  finish  it;  yet  it  will  not  bear  an  overhaul;  so  don't  expose  your 
son's  nonsense. 

'*  But  to  proceed.  Instantly  sent  off  an  express  to  the  admiral;  ano- 
ther to  Porcupine  man  of  war;  and  went  myself  to  Martha  Brae,  to  get 
vessels,  for  all  their  vessels  here,  as  well  as  many  of  tfceir  houses  were 
gone  to  Moco.  Got  three  small  vessels,  and  set  out  back  again  to  Cuba, 
where  I  arrived  the  fourth  day  after  leaving.,  them.  I  thought  the  ship's 
crew  would  have  devoured  me  on  my  landing;  they  wisked  me  up  on  their 
shoulders  presently,  and  carried  me  to  the  font  where  Sir  Hyde  was.  I 
nmst  omit  many  little  anecdotes  that  happened  on  shore,  for  want  of  time; 
but  I  shall  have  a  number  of  stories  to  tell  you  when  I  get  alongside  of 
you;  ahd  the  next  time  I  visit  you,  I  shall  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  quit 
you  as  I  was  the  last;  for  then  I  iMpcd  my  nest  would  have  been  pretty 
well  feathered.  But  my  tale  is  forgot.  I  found  the  Porcupine  had  arriv- 
ed that  day,  and  the  lads  had  built*a  boat,  almost  ready  for  launching, 
that  would  hold  fif)y  men;  which  Was  intended  for  another  trial,  in  case  I 
should  have  foundered.  « 

Next  day,  embarked  all  our  people  that  were^  left,  amounting  to  250; 
for  some  had  died  of  the  wounds  they  got  coming  on  shore;  others  by 
drinking  rum;  and  others  ha^  straggled  into  the  country.  All  our  vessels 
were  so  full  of  people,  that  we  could  not  take  away  the  few  clothes  that 
were  saved  from  the  wreck;  tliat  was  a  trifle,  since  our  lives  and  liberties 
were  saved. 

**  To  make  short  of  my  story,  we  all  arrived  safe  at  Montego  Bay;  and 
shortly  after  at  Port  Royal,  in  the  Janus,  which  was  sent  on  purpose  for 
us,  and  were  all  honourably  acquitted  for  the  loss  of  the  ship.  I  was  made 
AdmiraPs  aid-de-camp,  and  a  little  after  sent  down  to  St.  Juan's,  captain 
of  the  Resource,  to  bring  what  were  left  of  the  poor  devils  to  Bluefields, 
i>u  the  Musquito  siiore^  and  then  to  Jamaica,  where  they  arrived  after 
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three  months'  absence,  and  without  a  prize,  though  I  looked  out  hard  off 
Portobeilo  and  Carthagena. 

«■  Found,  in  my  absence,  that  I  had  been  appointed  captain  of  the  To- 
bago; where  I  remain  his  Majesty's  most  true  and  faithful  servant,  and  my 
dear  mother's  most  dutiful  son."  <* ARCHER.*' 


AHMED  THE  COBBLER. 

A   PERSIAN   TALE. 

In  the  great  city  of  Isfahan  lived  Ahmed  the  Cobbler,  an 
honest  and  industrious  man,  whose  wish  was  to  pass  through 
life  quiedy;  and  he  might  have  done  so,  had  he  not  married  a 
handsome  wife,  who,  although  she  had  condescended  to  ac- 
cept of  him  for  a  husband,  was  far  from  being  contented  with 
his  humble  sphere  of  life. 

Sittara,  such  was  the  name  of  Ahmed's  wife,  was  ever 
forming  foolish  schemes  of  riches  and  grandeur;  and,  though 
Ahmed  never  encouraged  them,  he  was  too  fond  a  husband 
to  quarrel  with  what  gave  her  pleasure:  an  incredulous  smile 
or  a  shake  of  the  head,  was  his  only  answer  to  her  often-told 
day*dreams;  and  she  continued  to  persuade  herself  that  she 
was  certainly  destined  to  great  fortune. 

It  happened  one  evening,  while  in  this  temper  of  mind, 
that  she  went  to  the  Hemmam,  where  she  saw  a  lady  retir- 
ing dressed  in  a  magnificent  robe,  covered  with  jewels,  and 
surrounded  by  slaves.  This  was  the  very  condition  Sittara 
had  always  longed  for,  and  she  eagerly  inquired  the  name  of 
the  happy  person,  who  had  so  many  attendants  and  such  fine 
jewels.  She  learned  it  was  the  wife  of  the  chief  astrologer 
to  the  king.  With  this  information  she  returned  home.  Her 
husband  met  her  at  the  door,  but  was  received  with  a  frown; 
nor  could  all  his  caresses  obtain  a  smile  or  a  word;  for  several 
hours  she  continued  silent,  and  in  apparent  misery;  at  length 
she  said: 

^  Cease  your  caresses;  unless  you  are  ready  to  give  me  a 
proof  that  you  do  really  and  sincerely  love  me.' 

^  What  proof  of  love,*  exclaimed  poor  Ahmed,  *  can  you 
desire,  which  I  will  not  give?' 

^Give  over  cobbling;  it  is  a  vile  low  trade,  and  never 
yields  more  than  ten  or  twelve  dinars  a  day.  Tiun  astrolo- 
ger; your  fortune  will  be  made,  and  I  shall  have  aU  I  wish, 
and  be  happy.' 

' Astrologerl'  cried  Ahmed,  ^  astrologer  t  Have  you  forgot- 
ten who  I  am-x-a  cobbler,  without  any  learning—that  you 
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want  me  to  engage  in  a  profession  whicii  requires  so  much 
skill  and  knowledge?' 

^I  neither  think  nor  care  for  qualifications,^  said  the  enraged 
wife :  ^  all  I  know  is,  that  if  you  do  not  turn  astrr>loger  im- 
mediately, I  will  be  divorced  from  you  to-morrow/ 

The  cobbler  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  The  figure  of 
the  astrologer^s  wife,  with  her  jewels  dnd  her  slaves,  had 
taken  complete  possession  of  Sittara's  imagination.  All 
night  it  haunted  her;  she  dreamt  of  nothing  else,  and  on 
awakening  she  declared  she  would  leave  the  house,  if  her 
husband  did  not  comply  with  her  wishes.  What  could 
poor  Ahmed  do  I  he  was  no  astrologer ;  but  he  was  dotingly 
fond  of  his  wife,  and  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  losing  her. 
He  promised  to  obey  ;  and  having  sold  his  little  stock, bought 
an  astrolabe,  an  astronomical  almanack,  and  a  table  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Furnished  with  these,  he  went  to 
the  market-place,  crying,  I  am  an  astrologer !  I  know  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac  :  I  can  calculate  nativities;  I  can  foretell  every  thing 
that  is  to  happen  !' 

No  man  was  better  known  than  Ahmed  the  Cobbler.  A 
crowd  soon  gathered  round  him.  *  What,  friend  Ahmed,' 
said  one,  ^  have  you  worked  till  your  head  is  turned  ?'  ^  Are 
you  tired  of  looking  down  at  your  last,'  cried  another,  that 
you  are  now  looking  up  at  the  planets  ?'  These,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  jokes  assailed  the  ears  of  the  poor  cobbler,  who, 
notwithstanding,  continued  to  exclaim  that  he  was  an  astrolo- 
ger, having  resolved  on  doing  what  he  could  to  please  his 
beautiful  wife. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  king's  jeweller  passed  by.  He  was 
in  much  distress,  having  lost  the  richest  ruby  belonging  to 
the  crown.  Every  search  had  been  made  to  recover  this  in- 
estimable jewel,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  as  the  jeweller  knew 
he  could  no  longer  conceal  its  loss  from  the  king,  he  look- 
ed forward  to  death  as  inevitable.  In  this  hopeless  state, 
while  wandering  about  the  towp,  he  reached  the  crowd 
around  Ahmed,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  ^  Don't  you 
know  Ahmed  the  cobbler  ?'  said  one  of  the  bystanders,  laugh- 
ing :  ^  he  has  been  inspired,  and  is  become  an  astrologer !' 

A  drowning  man  will  catch  at  a  broken  reed  :  the  jeweller 
no  sooner  heard  the  sound  of  the  word  astrologer,  than  he 
went  up  to  Ahmed,  told  him  what  had  happened,  and  said, 
*  If  you  understand  your  art,  you  must  be  able  to  discover 
the  king's  ruby.  Do  so,  and  I  will  give  you  two  hundred 
pieces  of  gold.  But  if  you  do  not  succeed  within  six  hours,  I 
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will  use  all  my  mflucncc  at  court  to  have  you  put  to  death  as 
an  impostcr,' 

Poor  Ahmed  was  thunderstruck.  He  stood  long  without 
lacing  able  to  move  or  speak,  reflecting  on  his  misfortunes, 
and  grieving,  above  all,  that  his  wife,  whom  he  so  loved,  had, 
by  her  envy  and  selfishness,  brought  him  to  such  a  fearful  al- 
ternative. Full  of  these  sad  thoughts,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  *  Oh, 
woman  !  woman !  thou  art  more  baneful  to  the  happiness  of 
man,  than  the  poisonous  dragon  of  the  desert !' 

The  lost  ruby  had  been  secreted  by  the  jeweller's  wife,  who, 
disquieted  by  those  alarms  which  ever  attend  guilt,  sent  one 
of  her  female  slaves  to  watch  her  husband.  This  slave,  on 
seeing  her  master  speak  to  the  astrologer,  drew  near ;  and 
when  she  heard  Ahmed,  after  some  moments  of  apparent  ab- 
straction, compare  a  women  to  a  poisonous  dragon,  she  was 
satisfied  he  must  know  every  thing.  .  She  ran  to  her  mistress, 
and,  breathless  with  fear,  cried, '  You  are  discovered,  my  dear 
mistress,  you  are  discovered  by  a  vile  astrologer.  Before  six 
hours  are  past,  the  whole  story  will  be  known,  and  you  will 
become  infamous,  if  you  arc  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  with 
life,  unless  you  can  find  some  way  of  prevailing  on  him  to  be 
merciful.'  She  then  related  what  she  had  seen  and  heard  ; 
and  Ahmed's  exclamation  carried  as  complete  a  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  the  terrified  mistress,  as  it  had  done  to  that  of  her 
slave. 

The  jeweller's  wife,  hastily  throwing  on  her  veil,  went  in 
search  of  the  dreaded  astrologer.  When  she  found  him,  she 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  crying,  *  Sparc  ray  honour  and  my 
life,  and  I  will  confess  every  thing  I' 

*  What  can  you  have  lib  confess  to  mc  ?'  exclaimed  Ahmed, 
in  amazement. 

'  O  nothing  I  nothing  with  which  you  are  not  already  ac- 
quainted. You  know  too  well  that  I  stole  the  ruby  from  the 
king's  crown.  I  did  so  to  punish  my  husband,  who  uses  me 
most  cruelly ;  and  I  thought  by  this  means  to  obtain  riches 
for  myself,  and  to  have  l^im  put  to  death.  But  you,  most 
wonderful  man,  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden,  have  discover- 
ed and  defeated  my  wicked  plan.  I  beg  only  for  mercy,  and 
will  do  whatever  you  command  me.' 

An  angel  from  Heaven  could  not  hare  brought  more  con- 
solation to  Ahmed,  than  did  the  jeweller's  wife*  He  assumed 
all  the  dignified  solemnity  that  became  his  new  character,  and 
said,  ^  Woman,  I  know  all  that  thou  hast  done,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate for  ihcc  that  thou  hast  come  to  confess  tliy  sin,  and 
beg  for  mercy  before  it  was  too  late.     Return  to  thy  house, 
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put  the  ruby  under  the  pillow  of  the  couch  on  which  thy  hus- 
biind  sleeps  ;  let  it  be  laid  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  door, 
and  be  satisfied  thy  guilt  shall  never  be  even  suspected.' 

The  jeweller's  wife  returned  home,  and  did  as  she  was  de- 
sired. In  an  hour  Ahmed  followed  her,  and  told  the  jewel- 
ler he  had  made  his  calculations,  and  found  by  the  aspect  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  aqd  by  the  configuration  of  the  stars,  that 
the  ruby  was  at  that  Woment  lying  utider  the  pillow  of  his 
couch,  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  door.  The  jeweller 
thought  Ahmed  must  be  crazy,  but  as  a  ray  of  hope  is  like  a 
ray  from  heaven  to  the  wretched,  he  ran  to  his  couch,  and 
there,  to  his  joy  and  wonder,  found  the  ruby  in  the  very  place 
described.  He  came  back  to  Ahmed,  embraced  him,  called 
him  his  dearest  friend  and  the  preserver  of  his  life,  gave  him 
the  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  declaring  that  he  was  the  first 
astrologer  of  the  age. 

These  praises  conveyed  no  joy  to  the  poor  cobbler,  who  re- 
turned home  more  thankful  to  God  for  his  preservation  than 
elated  by  his  good  fortune.  The  moment  he  entered  the 
door,  his  wife  ran  up  to  him,  and  exclaimed,  "  Well,  my  dear 
astrologer,  what  success  ?' 

'There,  (said  Ahmed  very  gravely,)  there  are  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold  :  1  hope  you  will  be  satisfied  now,  and 
not  ask  me  again  to  hazard  my  life,  as  I  have  done  this  morn- 
ing.' He  then  related  all  that  had  passed.  But  the  recital 
made  a  very  diflferent  impression  on  the  lady  from  what  these 
occurrences  had  made  on  Ahmed.  Sittara  saw  nothing  but 
the  gold,  which  would  enable  her  to  vie  with  the  chief  as- 
trologer's wife  at  the  Hemmam.  *  Courage,  (said  she,)  coifk*- 
age,  my  dearest  husband.  This  is  only  your  first  labour  in 
your  new  and  noble  profession.  Go  on,  and  prosper ;  and  we 
shall  become  rich  and  happy.* 

In  vain  Ahmed  remonstrated  ant]  represented  the  danger ; 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  accused  him  of  not  loving  her,  end- 
ing with  her  usual  threat  of  insisting  upon  a  divorce. 

Ahmed's  heart  melted,  and  he  agreed  to  make  another  trial. 
Accordingly,  next  morning  he  sallied  forth  with  his  astro- 
labe, his  twelve  signs  of  tlie  zodiac,  and  his  almanack,  ex 
claiming,  as  before,'!  am  an  astrologer!  I  know  the  sun, 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac ;  I  can  calculate  nativities ;  I  can  foretell  every  thing 
tluit  is  to  happen  !'  A  crowd  aj^ain  gathertd  round  him ;  but 
it  was  with  wonderland  nut  lidicule ;  for  the  story  of  the 
1  ul)y  had  t^junc  abrcaJ,  and  the  voice  of  fame  had  converted 
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the  poor  cobbler  Ahmed  into  the  ablest  and  most  learned  as- 
trologer that  was  ever  seen  at  Isfahan. 

While  every  body  was  gazing  at  him,  a  lady  passed  by 
veiled.  She  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  richest  merchants  in 
the  city,  and  had  just  been  at  the  Hammam,  where  she  had 
lost  a  valuable  necklace  and  ear-rings.  She  was  now  return- 
ing home  in  great  alarm,  lest  her  husband  should  suspect  her 
of  having  given  her  jewels  to  a  lover.  Seeing  the  crowd 
around  Ahmed,  she  asked  the  reason  of  their  assembling ; 
and  was  informed  of  the  whole  story  of  the  famous  astrolo- 
ger :  how  he  had  been  a  cobbler-^was  inspired  with  super- 
natural knowledge,  and  could  with  the  help  of  the  astrolabe, 
his  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  his  almanac^  discover  all 
that  ever  had,  or  ever  would  happen  in  the  world.  The  story 
of  the  jeweller  and  the  king's  ruby  was  then  told  her,  accom- 
panied by  a  thousand  wonderful  circumstances  which  had 
never  occurred.  The  lady,  quite  satisfied  of  his  skill,  went  up 
to  Ahmed,  and  mentioned  her  loss— raying,  ^  A  man  of  your 
knowledge  and  penetration,  will  easily  discover  my  jewels  : 
find  them,  and  I  will  give  you  fifty  pieces  of  gold.' 

The  poor  cobbler  was  quite  confounded,  and  looked  down, 
thinking  only  how  to  escape  without  a  public  exposure  of  his 
ignorance.  The  lady,  in  passing  through  the  crowd,  had  torn 
the  lower  part  of  her  veil.  Ahmed's  downcast  eye  noticed 
this,  and  wished  to  inform  her  of  it  in  a  delicate  manner,  be- 
fore it  was  observed  by  others,  he  whispered  to  her— r^  Lady, 
look  down  at  the  rent.'  The  lady's  head  was  full  of  her  loss, 
and  she  was  at  that  moment  endeavouring  to  recollect  how  it 
cduld  have  occurred.  Ahmed's  speech  brought  it  at  once  to 
her  mind,  and  she  exclaimed  in  delighted  surprise,  ^  Stay  here 
a  few  moments,  thou  great  astrologer ;  I  will  return  imn;ie- 
diately  with  the  reward  thou  so  well  deservest.'  Saying 
this,  she  left  him,  and  soon  returned,  carrying  in  one  hand 
the  necklace  and  ear-rings,  and  in  the  other  a  purse  with  fifty 
pieces  of  gold.  ^  There  is  gold  for  thee,'  she  said,  ^  thou 
wonderful  man !  to  whom  all  the  secrets  of  nature  are  reveal- 
ed.  I  had  quite  forgotten  where  I  laid  the  jewels,  and  with- 
out thee  should  never  have  found  them.  But  when  thou  de- 
siredst  me  to  look  at  the  rent  below,  I  instantly  recollected 
the  rent  near  the  bottom  of  the  wall  in  the  bath-room,  where, 
before  undressing,  I  hid  them.  I  can  now  go  home  in  peace 
and  comfort,  and  it  is  all  owing  to  thee,  thou  wisest  of  men  I' 

After  tlicse  words  she  walked  away,  and  Ahmed  returned- 
to  his  home,  thankful  to  Providence  fori)is  preservation,  and 
fully  resolved  never  again  to  attempt  it.   His  handsome  wife, 
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however,  could  not  yet  rival  the  chief  astrologer's  lady  in  her 
appearance  at  the  Hemmam,  so  she  renewed  her  entreaties 
and  threats  to  make  her  fond  husband  continue  his  career  as 
an  astrologer. 

About  this  time  it  happened  that  the  king's  treasury  was 
robbed  of  forty  chests  of  gold  and  jewels,  forming  the  great- 
er part  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  high  treasurer  and 
other  officers  of  state  used  all  diligence  to  find  the  thieves,  but 
in  vain.  The  king  sent  for  his  astrologer,  and  declared,  that 
if  the  robbers  were  not  detected  by  a  stated  time,  he,  as  well 
as  the  principal  ministers,  should  be  put  to  death.  Only  one 
day  of  the  short  period  given  them  remained.  All  their 
searc^;.had  proved  fruidess,  and  the  chief  astrologer  who  had 
made  his  calculations  and  exhausted  his  art  to  no  purpose, 
had  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  when  one  of  his  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  send  for  the  wonderful  cobbler,  who  had  become 
so  famous  for  his  extraordinary  discoveries.  Two  slaves 
were  immediately  despatched  for  Ahmed,  whom  they  com- 
manded to  go  with  them  to  their  master.  *  You  see  the  ef- 
fects of  your  ambition,'  said  the  poor  cobbler  to  his  wife ;  ^  I 
am  going  to  my  death.  The  king's  astrologer  has  heard  of 
my  presumption,  and  is  determined  to  have  me  executed  as 
an  impostor.' 

On  entering  the  palace  of  the  chief  astrologer,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  dignified  person  come  forward  to  receive 
him,  and  lead  him  to  the  seat  of  honour,  and,  not  less  so  to 
hear  himself  thus  addressed :  ^  The  ways  of  heaven,  most  learn- 
ed and  excellent  Ahmed,  are  unsearchable.  The  high  are 
often  cast  down  and  the  low  are  lifted  up.  The  whole  world 
depends  upon  fate  and  fortune.  It  is  my  turn  now  to  be  de- 
pressed by  fate  ;  it  is  thine  to  be  exalted  by  fortune.' 

His  speech  was  here  interrupted  by  a  messenger  from  the 
king,  who,  having  heard  of  the  cobbler's  fame,  desired  his  at- 
tendance. Poor  Ahmed  now  concluded  that  it  was  all  over 
with  him,  and  followed  the  king's  messenger,  praying  to  God 
that  he  would  deliver  him  from  his  peril.  When  he  came 
into  the  king's  presence,  he  bent  his  body  to  the  ground, 
and  wished  his  majesty  long  life  and  prosperity.  ^  Tell  me, 
Ahmed,'  said  the  king,  ^  who  has  stolen  my  treasure.' 

^  It  was  not  one  man,'  answered  Ahmed,  after  some  consi- 
deration ;  *  there  were  forty  thieves  concerned  in  the  robbery.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  the  king,  *  but  who  are  they  ?  and  what 
have  they  done  with  my  gold  and  jewels?' 

'  These  questions,'  said  Ahmed,  *  I  cannot  now  answer, 
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but  I  hope  to  satisfy  your  majesty,  if  you  will  grant  me  forty 
days  to  make  my  calculations*'  * 

*  I  grant  you  forty  days/  said  the  king  ;  '  but  when  they  are 
past,  if  my  treasure  is  not  found,  your  life  shall  pay  the  for- 
feit/ 

Ahmed  returned  to  his  house  well  pleased ;  for  he  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  the  time  allowed  him  to  fly  from  a  city 
where  his  fame  was  likely  to  be  his  ruin.  ^  Well,  Ahmed,' 
said  his  wife  as  he  entered  the  house,  ^  what  news  at  court.' 

*  No  news  at  all,'  said  he,  *■  except  that  I  am  to  be  put  to 
death  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  unless  I  find  forty  chests  of 
gold  and  jewels,  which  have  been  stolen  from  the  royal  trea- 
sury.* 

*  But  you  will  discover  the  thieves.' 

^  How  i  by  what  means  am  I  to  find  them  V 

*  By  the  same  art  which  discovered  the  ruby  and  the  lady's 
necklace.' 

^  The  same  art  V  replied  Ahmed.  *  Foolish  woman !  thou 
knowest  that  I  have  no  art,  and  that  I  have  only  pretended  to 
it  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  thee.  But  I  have  had  sufficient  skill 
to  gain  forty  days,  during  which  time  we  may  easily  es- 
cape to  some  other  city,  and  with  the  money  I  now  possess, 
and  th^  aid  of  my  former  occupation,  we  may  still  obtain  an 
honest  livelihood.' 

-  ^  An  honest  livelihood,  repeated  his  lady,  with  scorn. — 
^  Will  thy  cobbling,  thou  mean,  spiridess  wretch!  ever  enable 
me  to  go  to  the  Hemmam  like  the  wife  of  the  chief  astro- 
loger i  Hear  me,  Ahmed !  think  only  of  discovering  the 
king's  treasure.  Thou  hast  just  as  good  a  chance  of  doing  so 
as  thou  hadst  of  finding  the  ruby,  and  the  necklace  and  ear- 
rings. At  all  events,  I  am  determined  that  thou  shalt  not 
escape  ;  and  shouldst  thou  attempt  to  run  away,  1  will  inform 
the  king's  officers,  and  have  thee  taken  up  and  put  to  death, 
even  before  the  forty  days  arc  expired.  Thou  knowest  me 
too  well,  Ahmed,  to  doubt  my  keeping  my  word.  So  take 
courage,  and  endeavour  to  make  thy  fortune,  and  to  place  me 
in  that  rank  of  life  to  which  my  beauty  entitles  me !' 

The  poor  cobbler  was  dismayed  at  this  speech ;  but  know- 
ing there  was  no  hope  of  changing  his  wife's  resolution,  he 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  ^  Well,  said  he,  ^  your  will  shall 
be  obeyed.  All  I  desire  is,  to  pass  the  few  remaining  days  of 
my  life  as  comfortably  as  I  can.  You  know  I  am  no  scholar, 
and  have  little  skill  in  reckoning ;  so  there  are  forty  dates, 
give  me  one  of  them  every  night  after  I  have  said  my  pray- 
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ers,  that  I  may  put  them  In  a  jar,  and  by  counting  them,  may 
always  see  how  many  of  the  few  days  I  have  to  live  are  gone*' 

The  lady,  pleased  at  carrying  her  point,  took  the  dates,  and 
promised  to  be  punctual  in  doing  what  her  husband  desired* 

Meanwhile  the  thieves  who  had  stolen  the  king's  treasure, 
having  been  kept  from  leaving  the  city  by  fear  of  detection 
and  pursuit,  had  received  accurate  information  of  every  mea- 
sure taken  to  discover  them.  One  of  them  was  among  the 
crowd  before  the  palace  on  the  day  the  king  sent  for  Ahmed ; 
and  hearing  that  the  cobbler  had  immediately  declared  their 
exact  number,  he  ran  in  a  fright  to  his  comrades,  and  ex- 
claimed, ^  We  are  all  found  out !  Ahmed,  the  aew  astrologer, 
has  told  the  king  thdt  there  are  forty  of  us?' 

*  There  needed  no  astrologer  to  tell  that,'  said  the  captain 
of  the  gang.  *  This  Ahmed,  with  all  his  simple  good  nature, 
is  a  shrewd  fellow.  Forty  chests  having  been  stolen,  he  na- 
turally guessed  that  there  must  be  forty  thieves,  and  he  has 
made  a  good  hit,  that  is  all ;  still  it  is  prddent  to  watch  him, 
for  he  certainly  has  made  some  strange  discoveries.  One  of 
ussmust  go  to-night,  after  dark,  to  the  terrace  of  this  cobbler's 
house,  and  listen  to  his  conversation  with  his  handsome 
wife ;  for  he  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  her,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  tell  her  what  success  he  has  had  in  his  endeavours  to 
detect  us.' 

Every  body  approved  of  this  scheme  ;  and  soon  after  night- 
fall, one  of  the  thieves  repaired  to  the  terrace.  He  arrived 
there  just  as  the  cobbler  had  finished  his  evening  prayer,  and 
his  wife  was  giving  him  the  first  date.  ^  Ah !'  said  Ahmed, 
as  he  took  it,  ^  there  is  one  of  the  forty.' 

*The  thief,  hearing  these  words,  hastened,  in  consternation 
to  the  gang,  and  told  them  that  the  moment  he  took  his  post 
he  had  been  perceived  by  the.  supernatural  knowledge  of  Ah- 
med, who  immediately  told  his  wife  that  one  of  them  was 
there.  The  spy's  tale  was  not  believed  by  his  hardened  com- 
panions ;  something  was  imputed  to  his  fears ;  he  might 
have  been  mistaken  ;  in  short,  it  was  determined  to  send  two 
men  the  next  night  at  the  same  hour.  They  reached  the 
house  just  as  Ahmed,  having  finished  his  prayers,  had  received 
the  second  date,  atid  heard  him  exclaim,  ^  My  dear  wife,  to- 
night there  are  two  of  them.' 

The  astonished  thieves  fled,  and  told  their  still  incredulous 
comrades  what  they  had  heard.  Three  men  were  consequent- 
ly sent  the  third  night,  four  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  Being 
afraid  of  venturing  during  the  day,  they  always  came  as  even- 
ing closed  in,  and  just  as  Ahmed  was  receiving  his  date : 
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hence  they  all  in  turn  heard  him  say  that  which  convinced 
them  he  was  aware  of  their  presence.  On  the  last  night  they 
all  went,  and  Ahmed  exclaimed  aloud,  *  llie  number  is  com- 
plete !  To  night  the  whole  forty  are  here/ 

All  doubts  were  now  removed*  It  was  impossible  that 
Ahmed  should  have  discovered  them  by  any  i^atural  means. 
How  could  he  ascertain  their  exact  number?  and  night  after 
night,  without  ever  once  being  mistaken?  He  must  have 
learnt  it  by  his  skill  in  astrology.  Even  the  captain  now 
yielded,  in  spite  of  his  incredulity,  and  declared  his  opinion 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  elude  a  man  thus  gifted,  he  therefore 
advised  that  they  should  make  a  friend  of  the  cobbler,  by 
confessing  every  thing  to  him,  and  bribing  him  to  secrecy 
by  a  share  of  the  booty. 

His  advice  was  approved  of;  and  an  hour  before  dawn 
they  knocked  at  Ahmed's  doon  The  poor  man  jumped  out 
of  bed,  and,  supposing  the  soldiers  were  come  to  lead  him  to 
execution,  cried  out,  ^  Have  patience.  I  know  what  you  are 
come  for.     It  is  a  very  unjust  and  wicked  deed.' 

*  Most  wonderful  man !  said  the  captain,  as  the  door  was 
opened,  ^we  are  fully  convinced  that  thou  knowest  why  we 
are  come,  nor  do  we  mean  to  justify  the  action  of  which  thou 
speakest.  Here  are  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  which  we 
will  give  thee,  provided  thou  wilt  swear  to  say  nothing  more 
about  the  matter*' 

*  Say  nothing  more  about  it  T  said  Ahmed.  '  Do  you 
think  it  possible  I  can  suffer  such  gross  wrong  and  injustice 
without  complaining  and  making  it  known  to  all  the  world  ?* 

*  Have  mercy  upon  us !'  exclaimed  the  thieves,  falling  on 
their  knees ;  ^  only  spare  our  lives,  and  we  will  restore  the 
royal  treasure.' 

The  cobbler  started,  rubbed  his  eves  to  see  if  he  were 
asleep  or  awake  ;  and  being  satisfied  that  he  was  awake,  and 
that  the  men  before  him  were  really  the  thieves,  he  assumed 
a  solemn  tone,  and  said— ^  guilty  men !  ye  are  persuaded  that 
ye  cannot  escape  from  my  penetration,  which  reaches  unto  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  knows  the  position  and  aspect  of  every 
star  in  the  heavens.  Your  timely  repentance  has  saved  you. 
But  ye  must  immediately  restore  all  that  ye  have  stolen.  Go 
straightway,  and  carry  the  forty  cheats  exactly  as  ye  found 
them,  and  bury  them  a  foot  deep  under  the  southern  wall  of 
the  old  Hemmam,  beyond  the  king's  palace.  If  ye  do  this 
punctually,  your  lives  are  spared ;  but  if  ye  fail  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  destruction  will  fall  upon  you  and  your  families.' 

The  thieves  promised  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  de- 
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pmrted.  Ahmed  then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  this  signal  mark  of  his  favour.  About  two  hours 
after  the  royal  guards  came,  and  desired  Ahmed  to  follow 
them.  He  said  he  would  attend  them  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
leave  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  determined  not  to  impart  what 
had  occurred  until  he  saw  the  result  He  bade  her  fare« 
well  very  affectionately;  she  supported  herself  with  great 
fortitude,  on  this  trying  occasion,  exhorting  her  husband  to  be 
of  good  cheer,  and  said  a  few  words  about  the  goodness  of 
Providence.  But  the  fact  was,  Sittara  fancied,  that  if  God 
took  the  worthy  cobbler  to  himself,  her  beauty  might  attract 
some  rich  lover,  who  would  ensd>le  her  to  go  to  the  Hem^ 
mam  with  as  much  splendour  aa  the  astrologer's  lady,  whose 
image,  adorned  with  jewels  and  fine  clothes,  and  surrounded 
by  slaves,  still  haunted  her  imagination. 

The  decrees:  of  heaven  are  just :  a  reward  suited  to  their 
merits  awaited  Ahmed  and  his  wife.  The  good  man  stood 
with  a  cheerful  countenance  before  the  king,  who  was  impa- 
tient for  his  MTival,  and  immediately  said,  ^  Ahmed,  thy 
looks  are  promising,  hast  thou  discovered  my  treasure  ?' 

^  Does  your  majesty  require  the  thieves,  or  the  treasure  ? 
The  stars  will  only  grant  one  or  the  other,^  said  Ahmed,  look- 
ing at  his  table  of  astrological  calculations.  ^  Your  majesty 
must  make  your  choice.  I  can  deliver  up  either,  but  not  botlu* 

'  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  punish  the  diieves,'  answered  the 
king ;  *  but  if  it  must  be  so,  I  choose  the  treasure/ 

*  And  you  give  the  thieves  a  full  and  free  pardon.' 

^  I  do,  nrovided  I  find  mv  treasure  untouched.' 

^  Then,'  said  Ahmed,  *  if  your  majes^  will  follow  me^  the 
treasure  shall  be  restored  to  you.' 

The  king  and  all  his  noUea  folbwed  the  cobbler  to  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Hemmam.  There,  casting  his  eyes  toward  heaven, 
Ahmed  muttered  some  sounds  which  were  supposed  by  the 
spectators  to  be  magical  conjurations,  but  which  were  in  reali- 
ty the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  a  sincere  and  pious  heart 
to  God,  for  his  wonderful  deliverance.  When  his  prayer  was 
finished,  he  pointed  to  the  .southern  wall^  add  requested  that 
his  majesty  would  order  his  attendants  to  dig  there.  The 
work  was  hardly  begun,  when  the  whole  forty  chests  were 
found  in  the  same  state  as  when  stolen,  with  the  treasurer's 
seal  upon  them,  still  unbroken. 

The  king's  joy  knew  no  bounds ;  he  embraced  Ahmed,  and 
immediately  appointed  him  his  chief  astrologer,  assigiicd  to 
him  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  declared  that  he  shpuld 
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many*  his  only  daughter,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  promote  the 
man  whom  God  had  so  singularly  favoured^  and  had  made  in- 
strumental in  restoring  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom.  The 
young  princess^  who  was  more  beautiful  than  the  moon,  was 
not  dissatisfied  with  her  fathered  choice ;  for  her  mind  was 
stored  with  religion  and  virtue,  and  she  had  learnt  to  value 
beyond  all  eartMy  qualities  that  piety  and  learning  which  she 
believed  Ahmed  to  possess.  The  royal  will  was  carried  into 
execution  as  soon  as  formed.  The  wheel  of  fortune  had  taken 
a  complete  turn.  The  mourning  had  fo.und  Ahmed  in  a  wretch- 
ed hovel,  rising  from  a  sorry  bed,  in  the  expectation  of  losing 
his  life :  in  the  evening  he  was  the  lord  of  a  rich  palace,  and 
married  to  the  only  daughter  of  a  powerful  king.  But  this 
change  did  not  alter  his  character.  As  he  had  been  meek 
and  humble  in  adversity,  he  was  modest  and  gende  in  pros- 
perity. Conscious  of  his  own  ignorance,  he  continued  to  as- 
cribe his  good  fortune  solely  to  the  favour  of  Providence. 
He  became  daily  more  attached  to  the  beautiful  and  virtuous 
princess  whom  he  had  married;  and  he  could  not  help  con- 
trasting her  character  with  that  of  his  former  wife,  whom  he 
had  ceased  to  love,  and  of  whose  unreasonable  and  unfeeling 
vanity  he  was  now  fully  sensible. 

As  Ahmed  did  not  return  to  his  house,  Sittara  only  heard 
of  his  elevation  from  common  rumour.  She  saw  with  despair 
that  her  wishes  for  bis  advancement  had  been  more  than  ac- 
complished, but  that  all  her  own  desires  had  been  entirely 
frustrated.  Her  husband  was  chief  astrologer — the  very  situa- 
tion she  had  set  her  heart  on ;  he  was  rich  enough  to  enable 
his  wife  to  surpass  all  the  ladies  of  Isfahan,  in  the  number  of 
her  slaves,  and  the  finery  of  her  clothes  and  jewels,  whenever 
she  went  to  the  Hemmam :  but  he  had  married  a  prineess ; 
and  his  former  wife,  according  to  custom,  was  banished  from 
his  house,  and  condemned  to  live  on  whatever  pittance  she 
might  receive  .from  a  man  whose  love  and  esteem  she  had 
forever  forfeited.  These  thoughts  distracted  her  mind :  her 
envy  was  excited  by  the  accounts  she  daily  heard  of  Ahmed's 
happiness,  and  of  the  beauty  of  the  princess;  and  she  now  be- 
came anxious  only  for  his  destruction,  looking  on  him  as  the 
sole  cause  of  her  disappointment. 

An  opportunity  of  indulging  her  revengeful  feelings  was 
not  long  wanting.     The  king  of  Seestan  had  sent  an  emerald 

*  It  is  very  common  in  the  East  for  the  daughters  of  inonarcfas  to  be 
married  to  men  eminent  for  their  piety  or  learning,  however  low  their 
origin. 
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t>f  extraordinary  size  and  brilliancy  as  a  present  to  the  king  o^ 
Irak.  It  was  carefully  enclosed  in  a  box,  to  which  there  were 
three  keys,  and  one  of  them  was  given  in  charge  to  each  of 
the  three  confidential  servants  employed  t6  convey  it.  When 
they  reached  Isfahan,  the  box  was  opened,  but  the  emerald 
was  gone.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  consternation ;  each 
accused  the  other :  as  the  lock  was  not  broken,  it  was  evident 
one  of  them  must  be  the  thief*  They  consulted  what  was  to 
be  done ;  to  conceal  what  had  happened  was  impossible ;  the 
very  attempt  would  have  brought  death  on  them  all.  It  was 
resolved,  therefore,  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  king, 
and  beg  that  by  his  great  wisdom  he  Would  detect  the  culprit, 
and  that  he  would  show  mercy  to  the  other  two. 

The  king  heard  the  story  with  astonishment,  hut  was  un- 
able to  find  any  clue  by  which  he  might  ascertain  the  truth. 
He  summoned  his  vizier  and  all  the  wisest  men  of  his  court ; 
but  they  were  as  much  at  a  loss  as  their  master.  The  report 
spread  through  the  city ;  and  Sittara  thought  she  had  now  the 
means  of  working  her  husband*s  ruin.  She  solicited  a  private 
audience  of  his  majesty,  on  the  plea  of  having  a  communica- 
tion of  importance  to  make.  .  Her  request  was  granted.  On 
entering  the  royal  presence  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  ex- 
claiming, *  Pardon,  O  king !  my  having  so  long  concealed  the 
guilt  of  my  husband  Ahmed,  whose  alliance  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  royal  blood*  He  is  no  astrologer,  but  an  associate  of 
thieves,  and  by  that  means  only  did  he  discover  the  royal 
treasure.  If  any  doubts  are  entertained  of  my  speaking  the 
truth,  let  his  majesty  command  Ahmed  to  recover  the  emerald 
which  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Seestan  have  stolen.  Surely 
the  man  who  by  jiis  wonderful  art  ascertained  where  all  the 
treasure  of  the  kingdom  was  concealed,  will  find  it  an  easy 
matter  to  discover  a  singjle  precious  stone/ 

The  king,  who  loved  his  son-in-law,  was  grieved  by.  this 
information.  Still,  as  the  honour  of  his  family  was  concerned, 
he  resolved  to  put  Ahmed  to  the  test ;  and,  if  he  found  him 
an  impostor,  to  vindicate  the  royal  dignity  by  his  condign 
punishment.  He  therefore  sent  for  Ahmed,  told  him  what 
had  happened,  and  added,  ^  I  give  you  twenty  days  to  dis- 
cover who  stole  the  emerald.  If  you  succeed,  you  shall  be 
raised  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state*  If  not,  you  shall 
suffer  death  for  having  deceived  me.' 

'  Poor  Ahmed  quitted  his  presence  quite  disconsolate.  The 
princess,  perceiving  his  affliction,  inquired  the  cause.  Ahmed 
was  by  nature  as  sincere  as  he  was  pious  and  humble.  He 
related,  without  concealment  or  disguise,  every  event  of  his 
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paat  life ;  and  concluded  with  these  words :  ^  You  must  see, 
from  what  I  have  said,  how  incapable  I  am  of  doing  what 
your  father  enjoins.  My  life  must  answer  for  it ;  and  my 
only  consolation  is,  that  I  shall,  in  twenty  days,  relieve  you 
from  a  husband  whom  from  this  time  you  must  despise/ 

*  I  only  love  you  the  better,  my  dear  Ahmed,  for  your  sin- 
cerity and  truth,'  said  the  princess.  *  One  who  has  been  so 
favoured  by  Heaven  must  be  dear  to  every  pious  heart.  Be 
of  good  cheer ;  I  will  turn  astrologer  this  time,  and  see  whether 
I  can  find  out  the  thief.  All  that  I  require  is,  that  you  en- 
deavour to  be  composed,  while  I  consult  the  stars  and  make 
my  calculations.' 

Ahmed,  delighted  by  this  proof  of  affection,  and  re-assured 
by  the  confidence  of  her  manner^  promised  to  be  obedient ; 
and  said  he  would  only  venture  to  assist  her  exertions  by  his 
earnest  prayers  to  that  Power  which  had  never  deserted  him. 

The  princess  immediately  invited  the  messengers  from  the 
king  of  Seestan  to  her  palace.  They  were  surprised  at  the 
invitadon,  and  still  more  at  their  reception.  *  Tou  are  stran- 
gers,' she  said  to  them,  *  and  come  from  a  powerful  king :  It 
is  my  wish  to  show  you  every  attention.  As  to  the  lost 
emerald,  think  no  more  of  it;  it  is  a  mere  trifle.  I  will  inter- 
cede with  the  king,  my  father,  to  give  himself  no  further  con- 
cern on  the  subject,  being  convinced  that  it  has  been  lost  by 
one  of  those  strange  accidents  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
count.' 

The  princess  entertained  the  strangers  for  several  days, 
and  during  that  time  the  emerald  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  She 
conversed  with  them  freely,  inquiring  particularly  of  Seestan, 
and  the  countries  they  had  seen  on  their  travels.  Flattered 
by  her  condescension,  they  became  confident  of  their  safety ; 
and  were  delighted  with  their  royal  patroness.  The  princess, 
seeing  them  completely  off  their  guard,  turned  the  conversa- 
tion one  evening  on  wonderful  occurrences ;  and  after  each 
had  related  his  story,  said,  ^  I  will  now  recount  to  you  some 
events  in  my  own  life,  which  you  will,  I  think,  deem  more 
extraordinary  than  any  you  have  ever  heard.' 

*  I  am  my  father's  only  child,  and  have  therefore  been  a 
favourite  from  my  birth.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  belief  that 
I  could  command  whatever  this  world  can  afford ;  and  was 
caught  that  unbounded  liberality  was  the  first  and  most  prince- 
ly of  virtues.  I  early  resolved  to  surpass  every  former  ex- 
ample of  generosity.  I  thought  my  power  of  doing  good,  and 
making  every  body  happy,  was  as  unlimited  as  my  wish  to  do 
so ;  and  I  could  not  conceive  the  existence  of  misery  beyond 
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my  power  to  relieve.  When  I  was  eighteen,  I  was  betrothed 
to  my  cousin,  a  young  prince,  who  excelled  all  others  in  beauty 
of  person  and  nobleness  of  mind  ;  and  I  fancied  myself  at  the 
summit  of  happin^s.  It  chanced,  however,  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  my  nuptials  I  went  to  walk  in  a  garden  near  the  palace, 
where  I  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  some  hours  daily  from 
my  childhood.  The  old  gardener,.with  whose  cheerfulness  I 
had  often  been  amused,  met  me.  Seeing  him  look  very  miser- 
able, I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter?  He  evaded  a  direct 
answer;  but  I  insisted  upon  his  disclosing  the  cause  of  his 
grief,  declaring,  at  this  same  time,  my  determination  to  re- 
move it.  ' 

*  You  cannot  relieve  me;'  said  the  old  man  with  a  deep  sigh : 
*'  it  is  out  of  your  power,  my  beloved  princess,  to  heal  the 
wound  of  which  I  am  dying.'  * 

*  My  pride  was  roused,*  and  I  exclaimed,  *  I  swear — ' 
^  Do  not  swear  I'  said  ^he  gardener  seizing  my  hand. 

*  I  do  swear,'  I  repeated,  (irritated  by  the  opposition.)  •  I 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  make  you  happy ;  and  I  further  swear, 
that  I  will  not  leaye  this  spot  until  you  reveal  the  grief  which 
preya  upon  you.' 

*The  old  man  seeing  my  resolution,  spake  with  tremulous 
emotion  as  follows :  *  Princess,  you  know  not  what  you  have 
done.  Behold  a  man  who  has  dared  for  these  two  years  to 
look  upon  you  with  an  eye  of  admiration ;  his  love  has  at 
length  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  without  you  he  must  be 
wretched  forever ;  and  unless  you  consent  to  meet  him  in  the 
garden  to-night,  and  become  his  bride  instead  of  that  of  the 
prince,  he  must  die.' 

<  Shocked  by  this  unforeseen  declaration,  and  trembling  at 
the  thought  of  my  oath,  I  tried  to  reason  with  the  old  gar- 
dener, and  offered  him  all  the  weaf^h  I  possessed.'  *  1  told 
you,'  he  replied,  *  beautiful  princess,  that  you  could  not  make 
me  happy :  I  endeavoured  to  prevent  your  rash  vow ;  and  no- 
thing but  that  should  have  drawn  from  me  the  secret  of  my 
heart.  Death,  I  know,  is  my  fate ;  for  I  cannot  live  and  see 
you  the  wife  of  another.  Leave  me  to  die.  Go  to  your  hus- 
band ;  go  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  pomp  and  riches ;  but 
never  again  pretend  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  depends 
upon  a  thousand  circumstances  that  no  human  being  can  re- 
gulate or  controul.* 

'  This  speech  conveyed  a  bitter  reproach.  I  would  have 
sacrificed  my  life  a  hundred  times,  sooner  than  stain  my 
honour  by  marrying  this  man  ;  but  I  had  made  a  vow  in  the 
face  of  Heaven,  and  to  break  it  seemed  sacrilege*     Besides, 
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I  earnestly  wished  to  die  undeceived  in  my  favourite  notion, 
that  I  could  make  all  who  came  near  me  happy.  Under  the 
struggle  of  these  different  feelings,  I  told  the  gardener  his  de- 
sire should  be  granted,  And  that  I  would  be  in  the  garden  an 
hour  before  midnight.  After  this  assurance  I  went  away,  re- 
solved in  my  own  mind  not  to  outlive  the  disgrace  to  which  I . 
bad  doomed  myself. 

^  I  passed  the  day  in  the  deepest  melancholy.  A  little  be- 
fore midnight  I  contrived  to  dismiss  my  attendants,  and  ar- 
rayed in  my  bridal  apparel,  which  Was  covered  with  the  rich- 
est jewels,  I  went  towards  the  garden.  I  had  not  proceeded 
many  yards,  when  I  was  met  by  a  thief,  who,  seizing  me,  said, 
*  Let  me  strip  you,  madam,  of  these  unnecessary  ornaments : 
if  you  make  the  least  noise^  instant  death  awaits  you !'  In  my 
state  of  mind  such  threats  frightened  me  little.  I  wished  to 
die,  but  I  wished  before  I  died,  to  fulfil  my  vow*  I  told  my 
story  to  the  thief,  beseeching  him  to  let  me  pass,  and  pledging 
my  word  to  return,  that  he  might  not  be  disappointed  of  iiis 
booty.     After  some  hesitation  he  allowed  me  to  proceed. 

^  I  had  not  gone  many  steps,  when  I  encountered  a  furious 
lion,  which  had  broken  loose  from  my  father's  menagerie. 
Knowing  the  merciful  nature  of  this  animal  towards  the  Weak 
and  defenceless,  I  dropped  on  my  knees,  repeated  my  story, 
and  assured  him,  if  he  would  let  me  fulfil  my  Vow,  I  would 
come  back  to  him  as  ready  to  be  destroyed  as  he  could  be  to 
make  me  his  prey.  The  lion  stepped  aside  and  I  went  into 
the  garden. 

*  I  found  the  old  gardener  all  impatience  for  my  arrival. 
He  flew  to  meet  me,  exclaiming  I  was  an  angel.  I  told  him 
I  was  resigned  to  my  engagement,  but  had  not  long  to  live. 
He  started,  and  asked  what  I  meant.  I  gave  him  an  account 
of  my  meeting  with  the  ^ief  and  the  lion.  ^  Wretch  that  I 
am !'  cried  the  gardener ;  *  how  much  misery  have  I  caused ! 
but  bad  as  I  am«  I  am  not  worse  than  a  thief,  or  a  beast  of 
prey ;  which  I  should  be,  did  I  not  absolve  you  from  your 
vow,  and  assure  you  the  gnly  way  in  which  you  can  now 
make  me  happy,  is  by  forgiving  my  wicked  presumption.' 

^  I  was  completely  relieved  by  these  words,  and  granted 
the  forgiveness  desired ;  but  having  determined,  in  spite  of 
the  gardener's  remonstrances,  to  keep  my  promises  to  the 
thief  and  the  lion,  I  refused  to  accept  his  protection.  On 
leaving  the  garden,  the  lion  met  me.  *'  Noble  lion,'  I  said, 
^  1  am  come,  as  I  promised  you.'  I  then  related  to  him  how 
the  gardener  had  absolved  me  from  my  vow,  and  I  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  king  of  beasts  would  not  belie  his  renown  for 
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generosity.  The  lion  again  stepped  aside,  and  I  proceeded 
.«  .u-  .i.=.r  «.!. M.    .     ling  where  -  '  '  '  •         -     •  • 

ut  that,  bei 

happened 

ing.  Having  heard  me,  he  turned  me  away,  saying, '  I  am 
not  meaner  than  a  poor  gardener,  nor  more  cruel  than  a  hun- 
gry lion :  I  will  not  injure  what  they  have  respected.' 

*  Delighted  with  my  escapes,  I  returned  to  my  father's 
palace,  where  I  was  united  to  my  cousin,  with  whom  I  lived 
happily  to  his  death ;  persuaded,  however,  that  the  power  of 
human  beings  to  do  good  is  very  limited,  and  that  when  they 
leave  the  narrow  path  marked  out  for  them  by  their  Maker, 
they  not  only  lose  their  object,  but  often  wander  far  into  error 
and  guilty  by  attempting  more  than  it  is  possible  to  perform.* 

The  princess  paused,  and  was  glad  to  see  her  guests  so  en- 
chanted with  her  story  that  it  had  banished  every  other  thought 
from  their  minds.  After  a  few  moments  she  turned  to  one 
of  them,  and  asked,  '  Now  wHich,  riiink  you,  showed  the 
greatest  virtue  in  his  forbearance-^the  gardener,  the  thief,  or 
the  lion  ?' 

^  The  gardener  assuredly,'  was  his  answer ;  ^  to  abandon  so 
lovely  a  prize,  when  so  nearly  his  own/ 

*  And  what  is  your  opinion?'  said  the  princess  to  his  neigh- 
bour. 

^  I  think  the  lion  was  the  most  generous,  he  must  have  been 
very  hungry ;  and  in  such  a  state  it  was  great  forbearance  to 
abstain  from  devouring  so  delicate  a  morsel.' 

^  Vou  both  seem  to  me  quite  wrong,'  said  the  third,  impa- 
tiently ;'  the  thief  had  by  far  the  most  merit.  Gracious  Hea- 
vens! to  have  within  his  grasp  such  wealth,  and  to  refrain  from 
taking  it !  I  could'  not  have  believed  it  possible,  unless  the 
princess  herself  had  assured  us  of  the  fact.' 

The  princess  now,  assuming  an  air  of  dignity,  said  to  the 
first  who  spoke,  ^  You,  I  perceive,  are  an  admirer  of  the  la- 
dies ;'  to  the  second,  ^  You  are  an  epicure  ;'  and  then  turning 
to  the  third,  who  was  already  pale  with  fright,  *  You,  my 
friend,  have  the  emerald  in  your  possession.  You  have  be- 
trayed yourself,  and  nothing  but  an  immediate  confession  can 
save  your  life.' 

The  guilty  man's  countenance  removed  all  doubt ;  and 
when  the  princess  renewed  her  assurances  of  safety,  he  threw 
himself  at  her  feet,  acknowledged  bis  oiFence  and'gave  her  the 
emerald,  wliich  he  carried  concealed  about  him.  The  prin- 
cess rose,  went  to  her  husband,  and  said,  '  There,  Ahmed, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  success  of  my  calculations  ?'     She 
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then  related  the  whole  circumstance,  and  bad«  him  carry  the 
jewel  to  her  father,  adding,  ^  I  trust  he  will  feel  a  greater  ad- 
miration than  ever  for  my  husband,  the  wonderful  astrologer!' 

Ahmed  took  the  emerald  in  silent  astonishment,  and  went 
with  it  to  the  king,  of  whom  he  requested  a  private  audience* 
On  its  being  granted,  he  presented  the  emerald.  The  king, 
dazzled  by  ks  brilliancy  and  size,  loaded  his  son-in-law  with 
the  most  extravagant  praises,  extolling  him  as  superior  to  any 
astrologer,  who  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  world.  Poor  Ahmed, 
conscious  how  little  he  deserved  such  praise,  threw  himself 
at  the  king's  feet,  and  begged  that  be  might  be  allowed  to 
speak  the  truth,  as  he  was  readier  to  die  than  to  continue  im- 
posing on  his  majesty's  goodness.  ^  You  impose  on  me !' 
said  the  king,  *  that  is  impossible.  Did  you  not  recover  my 
treasure  ?     Have  you  not  brought  me  this  emerald  f ' 

*  True,  O  King!'  said  Ahmed,  '  I  have  done  so,  but  with- 
out possessing  that  science  for  which. I  have  gained  a  reputa- 
tion.' He  then  told  his  history  from  first  to  last  with  perfect 
sincerity.  The  king  showed  great  displeasure  while  listening 
to  his  earlier  adventures,  but  when  Ahmed  related  the  story 
of  the  emerald,  intermingling  his  tale  with  fervent  expressions 
of  admiration  for  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
princess,  he  heard  him  with  df light.  After  he  had  finished, 
the  king  summoned  his  vizier  and  chief  counsellors,  and  de- 
sired that  his  daughter  also  might  attend^  and  when  they  were 
all  assembled,  he  spake  as  follows :  ^  Daughter,  I  have  learnt 
the  history  of  thy  husband  from  his  own  lips.  I  have  also 
heard  much  in  confirmation  of  the  belief  I  have  long  enter- 
tained, that  thy  knowledge  and  goodness  are  even  greatei;than 
thy  beauty.  They  prove  that  thou  wert  born  to  rule ;  and  1 
only  obey  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  consult  the  happiness  of  my 
people,  when  I  resign  my  power  into  thy  hands,  being  resolv- 
ed to  seek  that  repose  which  my  declining  years  require.  As 
to  thy  husband,  thou  wilt  dispose  of  him  as  it  pleases  thee. 
His  birth,  I  always  knew,  was  low,  but  I  thought  that  his 
wisdom  and  learning  raised  him  to  a  level  with  the  highest 
rank ;  these,  it  now  appears,  he  does  not  possess.  If  thou 
deemest  his  alliance  a  disgrace,  divorce  him.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  thou  art  willing  to  keep  him  as  thy  husband,  do  so,  and 
give  him  such  share  as  thou  thinkest  fit  in  the  authority  which 
I  now  commit  to  thee.* 

The  princess  knelt  to  kiss  her  father's  hand,  and  answered, 
*  May  my  father's  life  and  reign  be  prolonged  for  his  daugh- 
ter's happiness,  and  for  that  of  his  subjects !  I  am  a  weak  wo- 
man, altogether  unequal  to  the  task  which  his  too  fond  love 
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would  impose  on  me.  If  my  humble  counsel  is  listened  to,  » 
my  father  will  continue  to.  govern  his  people,  whose  p;raiitude 
and  veneration  will  make  obedience  light  and  rule  easy.  As 
to  Ahmed,  I  love  and  esteem  him  ;  he  is  sensible,  sincere,  and 
pious,  and  I  depm  myself  fortunate  in  having  for  my  husband 
a  man  so  peculiarly  fav6ured  and  protected  by  Heaven. — 
What,  my  dear  father,  are  high  rank  or  brilliant  talents  with- 
out religion  and  virtue  ?  They  are  as  plants  which  bear  gaudy 
blossoms,  but  yield  no  fruit.' 

The  king  was  delighted  with  his  daughter's  wisdom  and 
affection.  '  Your  advice,'  he  said,  *  my  beloved  daughter, 
shall  be  followed.  I  will  continue  to  govern  my  kingdom, 
while  you  and  Ahmed  shall  assist  me  with  your  counsels.' 

The  good  cobbler  was  soon  afterwards  nominated  vizier ; 
and  the  same  virtue  and  piety,  which  had  obtained  him  respect 
in  the  humblest  sphere  of  life,  caused  him  to  be  loved  and 
esteemed  in  the  high  station  to  which  he  was  elevated. 

•The  designs  of  Sittara  were  discovered,  but  her  guilt  was 
pardoned.  She  was  left  with  a  mere  subsistence,  a  prey  to 
disappointment ;  for  she  continued  to  the  last  to  sigh  for  that 
splendour  she  had  seen  displayed  by  the  chief  astrologer's  wife 
at  the  Hemmam ;  thereby  affording  a  salutary  lesson  to  those 
who  admit  envy  into  their  bosoms,  and  endeavour  to  attain 
their  ends  by  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable  means. 


NATIONAL  PRIDE. 

This  is  so  very  virgin  a  subject  that  no  man  can  fail  to  write 
something  new  on  it.  Marvellous  new  indeed.  We  cannot 
even  whip  up  the  cream  that  Zimmerman  and  others  have  skim- 
Hied  off,  into  a  new  fashioned  syllabub  :  it  is  spent,  exhausted, 
worn  thread-bare.  What  does  it  consist  in  and  of? — pride. '  What 
does  the  pride  consist  in  ? — ignorance.  What  else  does  it  con- 
sist in  ? — ^jealousy,  rivalry,  hatred.  The  corollary  is,  that  the 
most  ignorant  and  barbarous  people  are  the  most  nStional,6r  the 
most  attached  to  themselves,  and  the  most  contemptuous  of 
others.  The  corollaiy  also  is,  that  the  >vorst  tempered  people 
are  the  most  national.  Ignorance  and  ill-temper  produce  iia- 
tionality — they  are  national  pride.  The  equation  is  concluded. 
If  this  is  not  very  new,  it  is  at  least  brief,  which  is  some  merit. 

Any  qne  that  chooses  may  try  to  apply  this  calculus  to  na- 
tions— to  Johu  Bull  if  they  like,  or  to  Sawney,,  to  a  Hottentot, 
or  an  Esquimaux.  We  shall  be  twitted  with  vanity,  and  it  will 
be  applied  to  France  ;  but  vanity  and  pride  are  birds  of  the  same 
nest. 
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We  have  never  read  Zimmermap,  because,  by  some  means 
or  other,  yrt  have  thought  him  a  dull  visionary,  and  a  dealer  in 
words ;  and  therefore  we  know  not  what  value  he  gives  to  ill- 
temper  in  this  matter :  we  consider  it  fundamental.  France  is 
not  ill-tempered— quite  the  reverse ;  and  hence  its  nationality 
is  a  gay  and  transitory  flashing  of  the  spirit  of  happy  self-con- 
templation. Spain  is  not  good  tempered ;  its  nationality  is 
solid,  sulkey,  and  deep.  Ireland  has  no  temper  at  all  ;  it  blus- 
ters now  and  then  about  Erin's  green  isle,  and  cares  nothing 
about  it.  Bull  land  is  surly  and  bad  tempered ;  its  temper 
combines  with  its  egregious  self-conceit  to  -make  it  among  the 
most  national  of  lands  :  it  is  not  ignorant — as  a  man  might  say 
—ignorant ;  but  it  is  perfectly,  utterly,  and  entirely  ignorant  of 
all  other  lands,  things,  people,  institutions  ;  and  that  is  igno- 
rance enough  for  our  theory*  Caledonia  is  the  worst-tempered 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  its  natiofiality  is  ac- 
cordant :  multiply  the  ignorance  by  the  ill-temper,  and  the 
product  is  before  us.  It  is  not  however  the  worst-tempered 
people — that  is  one  comfort.  There  are  bad  tempered  nations 
as  well  as  individuals,  born,  bred,  generated,  continued  from  the 
first  egg  downwards,  and  ramifying  from  all  primogeniture  to 
all  postgeniture,  for  ever  and  ever — so  there  are  good-tempered 
ones.  Let  Montesquieu  find  out  the  reasons,  if  he  can ;  in  cli- 
mate, if  he  likes. 

The  Jews  are  the  patterns  of.  ill-temper,  as  they  have  been 
from  the  time  of  Jacob.  They  began  with  Sarah,  and  they 
maintain  their  character  admirably,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  from  Sarah  to  Titus,  and  to  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  as  far 
further  forward  as  any  one  pleases.  Mr.  Rothschild,  however, 
is  a  fat,  good-huflnoured  fellow;  he  has  had  a  cross,  and  been 
spoiled.  If  any  one  doubts,  ask  Barrow ;  not  the  gentleman 
who  travels  all  over  the  world  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  but 
Isaac  Barrow,  mathematician  and  writer  of  sermons,  another 
sort  of  a  personage. 

And  the  Jews  are  more  national  than  even  Bull  and  Sawney. 
They  had  once  good  reasons ;  it  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  they 
have  marvcllpus  little  cause  at  present*  They  confirm  our 
theory ;  and  let  those  who  like  to  be  at  the  trouble,  hunt  further 
a-field. 

We  must  contract.  There .  is  an  involution  of  nationality 
which  demands  a  better  pen  than  Zimmerman's  or  ours — a  little 
set  of  circles  within  the  great  one.  The  character  of  all  is  the 
same,  and  the  theory  tpo.  We  want  a  word,  and  know  not 
how  to  coin  one.  County  is  the  radical;  who  will  compound,  or 
spin  it  out  into  a  substantive  of  quality  ? .  Provinciality  most  do. 

Provinciality  has  all  the  characters  of  nationality — com/iaraiis 
cojnfiarandis.  It  has  the  same  phases,  the  same  causes  ;  it  pre- 
sents the  same  varieties ;  it  is  attended  by  equal  hates,  and  jca- 
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lousieS)  and  rivalries ;  it  similarly  accompanies  ignorance^  ill- 
temper,  barbarism  ;  it  is  modified  by  good-humour^  by  the 
qualities  of  the  vanity  and  the  pride,  by  other. matters  of  a  col- 
lateral nature.  It  is  therefore  strongly  lAaeked.in.  some  pro- 
vinces, feebly  in  others;  sulkey  in  one  place,  confident  and  .cheer- 
ful in  another;  jealous  and, pugnacious  here,  passive  there* 

In  short,  an  empire  is  here  a  world.  It  is  divided  against 
itself.  Bull  hates  all  nations  ;  Sawney  hates  all  nations..  All 
modes  of  Bull,  all  bull-calves  hate  each  other^  all  oniie  when 
needful  against  all  that  are  foria^  as  the  quarrelling  wife  and 
husband  combine  against  their  neighbours ;  but,  withdraw  the 
compressing  force,  and  they  all  split  asunder  like  crackers  frojm 
a  squib. 

The  study  of  provincialities  is  amusing,  but  it  might  be 
lengthy.  We  must  contract :  we  shall  only  open  the  furrow, 
Others  may  plough  the  field.  We  are  also  bound  down  to  our 
own  island. 

To  commence  with  the  north.  As  far  as  we  know  Scotland, 
it  leading  provincialities  are  simple  enough,  and  they  really 
seem  very  reasonable  ones.  There  is  a  trifidity,  to  begiti,  in 
them,  which  is  as  justifiable  as  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  Italian 
states.  A  Highlander  hates  a  Lowlander,  and  the  borderer  of 
the  Dales  imagines  himself  also  privileged  to  hate  both.  Thus 
far  is  proper.  The  first,  at  leatft,  are  distinct  people  from  the 
second,  or  rather,  from  both  the  others.  They  despise  tnosc 
and  hat^  most,  because  they  are  the  most  ignorant  and  the.  most 
barbarous.  But  they  are  better  tempered  than  the  Lowlanders, 
which  makes  a  counterpoise  :  and  being  less  selfish,  their  pro* 
vincial  pride  does  not  put  on  such  offensive  forms.  There  is 
something  grand  in  the  self-partiality  of  their  provincialism.-— 
We  cannot  subdivide  them.  We  know  not  very  well  what  a 
Ross  man  feels  to  an  Invernessian  ;  we  must  leave  this  to  grea- 
ter adepts  than  ourselves  ;  but  we  understand  that  Argyleshire 
prides  itself  on  comparative  civilization.  Clannishness  is  another 
matter,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  provinciality  of  the  Dales  diminishes  every  day ;  but 
they  still  imagine  themselves  pastoral,  poetical  and  free.  Par 
excellence.  It  is  praper  that  they  should  hate  their  English 
neighbours,  and  not  unreasonable  that  they  should  hate  Lowland- 
ers. After  all,  their  provinciality  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  is  not  uncommendable ;  there  is  an  antique 
and  a  warlike  cast  about  it,  as  there  is  a  wildly  pastoral  otie.  It 
might  once  have  savoured  of  that  which  marks  the  sons  of  Ish- 
mael ;  perhaps  it  partakes,  even  now,  in  more  of  that  than  we 
know.  Sir  Walter  Scott  could  tell  us  the  truth,  which  he  is  not 
always  inclined  to  do. 

We  made  a  triple  division,  and  forgot  Galloway  :  which  was 
wrong.     This  was  an  independent  kingdom  :  it  was  as  indcpen- 
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dent  as  the  Highlands ;  and  it  was  united^  not  split  into  frag» 
ments.  It  retains  some  of  this  pride  still :  it  fought  hard  for 
its  altars  and  its  gods,  and  4t  was  well  mauled.  All  this  is  mat- 
ter  of  boast  and  of  character.  A  kind  of  soubriquet^  distinguish- 
ing one  of  its  divisions,  aids  this  feeling  of  separation.  ^  The 
Sievartry"  is  a  name  not  without  power  over  provincial  minds. 

To  possess  but  one  mountain  is  to  possess  a  beacon  and  a 
rallying  point.  CrifTel  is  the  tower  of  Babel  that  rallies  a  pro- 
vince round  its  standard.  . 

There  is  some  power  in  rivers  as  well  as  in  mountains,  in  this 
matter ;  which  is  an  episode  in  the  theory,  appertaining  to 
causes  *•  All  friends  round  the  Wrekin,**  is  the  watch-word  of 
Shropshire.  The  Tweed  is  the  sufficient  reason  for  another  sepa- 
ration; as  much  as  is  that  cause  of  segregation,  never  to  be 
forgotton  while  Chevy  Chase  survives,  "  All  men  of  pleasant 
Tivlotdale."  The  Tay,  the  Dee,  all  the  Dees,  have  their  little 
circles  of  union  and  separation.  So,  elsewhere,  have  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Arno,  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  Nile  :  tliey  are  the  sour- 
ces of  pride,  and  of  union  ;  of  union  around  each,  of  rivalry  with 
all  others.  Lakes? — not  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  we  know:  in 
Cumberland,  slenderly  :  in  Switzerland,  as  decidedly  as  is  Mont 
Blanc,  and  as  is  Vesuvius  to  Naples. 

Islands,  unquestionably,  are  justifiable  causes  of  mutual  ha- 
tred as  much  as  provinces,  or  more.  They  are  more  perfectly 
segregated.  Sky  is  as  great  as  Cyprus  or  Rhodes,  in  its  little 
way  :  so  is  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Guernsey  and  Jersey  hfite  each 
other  like  mutual  poisons.  The  nearer,  the  more  hatred— as  is 
proper  all  through  life :  and  hence  the  warfares  of  proximate 
counties  also. 

But  to  return  to  Caledonia.  There  are  some  minor  divisions 
within  its  Lowlands.  Fife  possesses  a  nickname — that  is  enough. 
Aberdeen  has  a  dialect — and  that  is  good  ground  of  separation. 
Perthshire  is  proud  of  its  extent,  wealth,  and  beauty.  We  know 
not  that  the  subordinate  hatreds  are  further  devisible ;  but  we 
do  not  pretend  to  profound  learning  in  Caledonian  divisions. 

Wales  possesses  all  the  reasons,  of  antiquity,  language,  and 
race,  to  justify  its  separation  ;  and  of  injury,  to  justify  its  hatred 
of  England.  This  is  almost  a  section  in  national,  rather  than 
provincial  pride.  But  North  Wales  hates  South  Wales ;  and 
the  aboriginal  Austrogaul  hates  his  Flemish  neighbours.  The 
men  of  Harlech  are  privileged  by  song  to  despise  the  men  of 
Carnarvon :  the  men  of  Mcyrionidd  have  their  rallying  poeii^ 
also  ;  and  the  Taafe  and  the  Fowey,  and  the  Usk  and  the  Dee, 
have  equally  good  grounds  for  mutual  jealousy. 

Of  the  English  counties,  we  presume  that  Yorkshire  possesses 
a  pride,  which,  from  its  magnitude  ,  (the  magnitude  of  the 
county  ratherlhan  of  the  pride,)  is  nearly  national.  It  is  proud  of 
itshorse-dealing,  and  its  cheating  in  horse-flesh  ;  of  its  cur  'n^ 
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and  its  knavery  ;  and  of  its  concealment  of  all  this  under  the 
aspect  of  openness  and  simplicity. 

Northumberland  and  Cumberland  pride  themselves  as  bor- 
derers, justifiably,  as  they  do  in  bagpipes  and  oat-cakes,  and  in 
other  matters  less  deserving  of  boast.  They  pride  themselves 
in  their  burr  and  their  brogue ;  since  faults  are  good  grounds  of 
provincial  pride.  To  live  underground  is  a  gootl  i*eason  for 
hating  those  that  live  above  it :  to  be  able  to  riot  and  combine 
occasionally^  as  keelmen,  is  a  better  reason  still;  and  thus  New- 
castle possesses  a  sort  of  imperium  tvithin  the  imperium  of 
Northumberland . 

Any  mark  serves  for  a  Shibboleth  ;  any  usage  for  a  ground 
of  distinction— of  mutual  and  internal  union— of  external  ani- 
mosity. But  all  have  not  as  good  reasons  for  being  separatists 
as  Lancashire,  in  the  beauty  Of  its  witches,  and  the  goodness 
of  its  potatoes.  The  very  term,  Lancashire  witches,  is  abun- 
dant reason  for  drawing  a  cordon  round  the  county,  and  exclud- 
ing the  rest  of  the  baser  world.  To  be  a  Palatinate  is  some- 
what more:  this  is  better  than  cheating  your  neighbours  in  the 
the  sale  of  a  horse.  Whether  Durham  has  any  better  reasons 
for  pride  than  its  oat^cakes  and  its  bishops,  we  cannot  tell.-*- 
Cheshire  vaunts  its  cheese,  as  of  right. 

Lincolnshire  ought  to  have  prided  itself  on  its  eels,  and  its 
ducks,  and  its  marshes,  and  its  bogs,  and  on  the  dexterity  with 
which  it  fattens  living  geese,  and  on  the  ague.  The  men  of 
the' waters  ought  to  despise  the  terrestrtals.  How  that  matter 
may  be,  we  cannot  tell ;  dreading  Spalding  as  much  as  Deeping, 
and  having  an  innate  affection  for  terra  firma  whenever  we  can 
find  a  piece.  It  might  have  been  proud  of  its  churches,  and  its 
early  wealth  ;  but  provincial  pride  seldom  bottoms  itself  on  such 
good  reasons. 

Salopia  has  contrived  to  make  itself  a  pride  out  of  its  cakes  as 
well  as  its  Wrekin :  the  Simnel  is  at  least  as  rallying  a  point  as 
the  mountain ;  Shrewsbury  cakes  are  matters  of  distinction,  at 
least  as  valid  as  squab-pies.  If  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  did  not  rest 
their  fame  on  barley,  and  sand,  and  ploughs,  and  Mr.  Coke,  and 
pheasants,  and  game-laws,  and  preserves,  and  steel-traps,  they 
would  be  much  to  blame.  The  Norfolcian  has  his  character 
and  his  self-estimation  ;  but  though  the  world  considers  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  ^  a  pair,"  we  have  no  doubt  but  they  hold  each  other 
in  cordial  aversion,  as  is  most  just  and  proper. 

Of  Rutland,  and  Bedford,  and  Buckingham,  ifany  body  knows 
—we  do  not— let  them  step  forward  with  a  critical  review  of  us, 
and  defend  their  own  causes.  Let  them  prove  that  they  are  as 
great  fools  as  their  neighbours,  and  we  will  give  them  places  in 
our  next  edition. 

K«T*  if«;t*f,  Leicestershire  is  the  county!  Who  can  be  a  gentle- 
man and  follow  a  fox  in  « the  Shires  ?*'     Let  us  admit  that 
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Leicestershire  merits  well  of  its  county)  since  it  occupies  and  &b« 
stracts  that  race  of  clunder  dandies  whose  brains  are  in  no  dan- 
ger from  the  fractures  of  their  investing  cases.  Its  merit  lies 
in  foxes,  as  that  of  Essex  does  in  calves.  He  who  prides  him- 
self on  a  fox,  has  clearly  more  merit  than  he  who  would  derive 
honour  from  a  fraternity  with  calves*  But  merit  is  merit,  and 
distinction  is  distinction,  be  it  what  it  may. 

The  pride  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  its  name  and  distinction, 
nearly  merge  in  that  of  London ;  and  such  is  the  influence  of 
the  metropolis,  that  it  suffocates  the  provincialities  that  might 
otherwise  make  fools  of  Surrey,  Berkshire,  and  Sussex,  and  so 
on.  But  Kent  has  inherited  a  pride  from  Julius  Caesar,  or  from 
Shakspeare,  which  does  as  well,  which  it  is  little  inclined  to 
forget ;  while  the  fortunate  distinction  of  Kentish  men,  and  Men 
of  Kent,  gives  it  a  perpetual  claim  on  self-<;onsequence,  and  on 
a  petty  intestine  division  of  its  own,  added  to  its  division  from 
all  the  remainder  of  England. 

As  Essex  derives  its  consequence  from  its  calves,  so  does 
Hampshire  from  its  hogs ;  which  of  the  two  animals,  a  calf  or 
a  hog,  an  Essex  or  a  Hampshire  man,  is  the  supreme,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  settle.  As  to  Wiltshire  or  Dorsetshire,  they 
seem  to  go  for  little  or  nothing  in  the  public  eye;  but  doubtless, 
they,  like  others  of  as  little  real  character,  possess  also  their 
mutual  jealousies,  their  own  pride,  and  sll  else  that  is  requisite 
to  the  production  of  national  harmony.  If  no  other  causes  can  be 
found  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  sufficient  for  any  two  counties  to 
be  pitted  at  a  cricket-match  :  or  the  militias  answer  the  same 
purpose,  or  even  the  sheriffs'  ball  and  the  gallows.  We  must 
be  in  the  secret  councils  to  understand  all  these  things  ;  and  we 
ourselves  cannot  afford  to  live  ten  years  in  each  of  the  counties 
of  England.  Some  future  Sir  John  Sinclair,  drawing  up  fifty- 
two  quarto  volumes  of  English  statistics,  will  do  what  we  have 
left  undone. 

Zummezetshire  possesses  these  indisputable  claims  to  self- 
excellence,  which  arise  from  a  coarse  dialect,  coarseness  of  all 
kinds,  rough  bullism,  and  Tom  Jones.  We  presume  that  Glou« 
cester  and  Hereford  bottom  their  virtues  on  their  cheese  and 
their  cider  \  and  that  the  latter  hates  all  mankind,  because  its 
roads  are  the  worst  in .  England,  and  it  is  the  only  maker  of 
perry.    Worcester  may  go  along  with  them. 

Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are  one  and  two :  they  are  one  to 
the  civilized  part  of  England,  from  the  extremity  of  their  com- 
mon barbarism,  from  their  clotted  cream,  and  their  squab-pies, 
and  their  arrant  vulgarity.  But  then  it  is  a  beautiful  refine- 
ment, that,  as  from  the  moment  you  enter  the  Danmonian  con- 
fines you  are  immediately  sensible  of  the  presence  and  land  of 
barbarians,  it  is  disputed  which  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Wes- 
tern Barbary  arc  the  worst.    The  observant  philosopher  will 
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nevertheless  find  the  task  easy ;  as  being  far  removed  from  all 
influence  of  civilization,  but  such  as  are  imported  in  the  Ply- 
mouth mail  and  the  Cornish  mail,  their  peculiarities  have  full 
room  to  display  themselves,  and  their  mutual  recriminations 
require  ample  scope. 

If  Devonshire  is  noted  for  especial  vulgarity,  Cornwall  claims 
the  palm  Ibr  rudeness,  and  roughness,  and  brutality,  and  the 
New  Light :  and  the  vulgarity  of  Devonshire,  as  is  proper,  is 
the  bottom  of  its  pride :  it  is  the  only  land  in  the  world  that  can 
make  cider  or  pickle  pork ;  and  then  it  possesses  Devonport  and 
Dartmoor ;  while,  as  a  set-olT,  Cornwall  glorifies  itself  in  its 
Land's  End,  and  its  tin-mines,  and  its  pilchards. 

We  must  give  Cornwall  the  palm  after  all ;  it  is  Celtic, 
which  goes  for  a  good  deal.  Dolly  Pentreath  spoke  Cornish  to 
Mr.  Daines  Harrington ;  it  wrecks  vessels  and  murders  the 
mariners,  smuggles  brandy,  runs  after  Wesley  very  particularly, 
deals  largely  in  ghosts,  and  plays  at  wrestling  and  hurling.  It 
is  a  land  of  character,  and  has  the  right  to  look  down  with  con- 
tempt on  Devonshire,  and  on  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
land  of  character,  too,  because  it  possesses  a  perpetual  reason 
for  mutiny  and  rebellion  in  its  exquisite  motto,  <<  One  and  all." 

We  have  arrived  at  the  very  Land's  End  itself,  and  at  the  end 
of  our  geography  and  knowledge.  Had  we  possessed  the  talents 
of  Zimmerman,  we  should  have  produced  a  decent  octavo,  in- 
stead of  six  pages.  Had  we  taken  a  seventh  page,  we  shoii'd 
have  investigated  the  advantages  and  the  effects,  as  we  have  the 
reasons  and  causes.  The  effects  are  good,  though  we  have  not 
now  room  to  dilate  on  them.  A  man  must  hate  somebody ;  it 
is  better  to  hate  somewhat  &r  off,  than  absolutely  at  home*  A 
Frenchman  is  rather  too  distant :  hate  does  not  radicate  strong 
enough  across  the  channel.  It  is  inconvenient  to  hate  our  wives 
and  children.  For  townsmen  to  hate  townsmen,  is  occasionally 
incommodious.  The  county  forms  a  happy  medium  ;  not  too 
near  for  serious  grievance,  not  so  far  as  to  be  an  insufficient 
occupation  for  the  delight  of  hating.  Let  us  all  cultivate  pride 
and  conceit,  that  we  may  hate  as  we  ought.  Let  the  counties 
give  premiums.  Thus  will  even  the  insipids  learn  to  rival  each 
other  in  horse-stealing,  horse-dealing,  and  wrestling,  and  coal- 
heaving,  and  squab-pieS)  and  Hogs,  and  calves,  and  cricket,  and 
cudgelling  %  and  thus  a  wise  government  will  learn,  by  dividing, 
to  govern.     We  have  kept  our  main  secret  to  the  last. 
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THE  RED  ROVER; 

A   TALE,   BY   THE   AUTHOR  OF   THE   PILOT,   &C.  &C. 

Philadelphiaj  2  vob.  Iflmo* 

Ambitious  as  we  are  that  the  literature  of  this  country- 
should  attain  an  equal  eminence  with  that  of  our  English 
predecessors-— a  consummation  not  to  be  realized  in  our  day  f 
we  pleased  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  finding  that  the  ad- 
vantages which  this  lively  writer  has  no  doubt  enjoyed  in 
foreign  travel,  and  an  intercourse  with  the  most  polished  cir- 
cles of  Europe,  had  advanced  him  some  paces  in  his  pro- 
mising career.  That  we  have  been  fascinated  in  no  ordinary 
degree  by  these  volumes,  a  glimmering  taper  and  twinkling 
eyes  at  two  in  the  morning  might  sufficiendy  attest  Still 
we  confess,  with  regret,  that  "The  Red  Rover*'  has  not  ful- 
filled our  expectations.  It  is  inferior,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
former  works  of  the  author  in  some  of  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  a  popular  composition.  One  of  diese,  indeed,  it  pos^ 
sesses  in  perfection :  we  mean  the  excitement  of  intense  curi- 
osity in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  From  first  to  last,'  the  in- 
terest is  powerfully  sustained ;  this  emotion,  however,  re- 
ceives too  rarely  those  gratifications  which  are  usually  im- 
parted tn  the  course  of  the  most  intricate  plots.  While  we 
smile  at  the  clumsiness  of  the  writer,  who  allows  his  catas- 
trophe to  glare  on  the  threshold  of  his  undertaking;  we  like 
to  catch  a  gleam  of  light  now  and  then,  through  the  lattice- 
wprk  of  the  frame.  If  this  is  not  altogether  widiheld  in 
•*  The  Red  Rover,**  it  but  twinkles  amidst  obscurity. 

The  reputation  of  the  American  Novelist,  will  no  doubt, 
place  "  The  Red  Rover*'  in  the  hands  of  all,  to  whom  it  is 
easily  accessible.  Our  distant  readers,  who  have  not  equal 
facilities,  may  like  to  know  something  of  a  personage  whose 
name  may  have  classed  him  in  their  imaginations,  with  their 
aboriginal  neighbours.  To  them,  therefore,  we  offer  the  fol* 
lowing  sketch  of  the  plan  of  this  tale. 

In  the  year  1759,  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro,  were  daily 
gazing  at  a  fine  ship  at  anchor  in  the  outer  harbour  of  that 
port.  Neither  the  tailor,  as  he  looked  and  talked  from  his 
shop- window,  nor  the  tavern-keeper  as  he  gossiped  with  the 
passers-by — ^nor  the  sailor  even,  as  he  lounged  about  the 
wharf,  could  divine  the  character  of  the  suspicious  vessel ; 
or  the  why,  or  the  wherefore,  of  her  visit.  It  was,  however, 
generally  surmised  that  she  vras  a  ^^  Slaver.**    One  day,  a 
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stranger  of  superior  mien,  who  b  afterwards  called  Wilder, 
appears  amongst  the  idlers,  and  seems  to  be  attracted 
by  the  object  of  their  anuous  curiosity.  Long  discourses 
succeed,  but  we  learn  nothing  from  diem  except  that  the 
ship  is  remarkably  beautiful — and  that  it  is  wonderful  she 
should  keep  aloof  from  the  town.  Another  personage  of 
high  bearing,  soon  comes  upon  the  boards,  distmguished  by 
the  appellation,  of  '^  the  stranger  drest  in  green."  Amongst 
the  people,  he  caUs  himself  a  barrister,  and  talks  ignorandy 
of  the  mysterious  ship.  He,  and  Wilder,  meet  accidentally, 
in  a  ruined  tower  near  the  village.  This  is  not  fancifully 
placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  the  story,  but  is  a  decayed 
building,  which  has  long  exercised,  and  still  tasks  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  antiquarians,  who  cannot  admit  that  it  was  built 
in  d^s  of  yore,  simply — ^fbr  a  mill !  Here,  these  personages 
converse,  seemingly  to  scan  each  other,  but  they  keep  their 
secrets  respectively  from  the  reader.  The  **  stranger  in 
green"  proposes,  carelessly,  to  the  other  to  visit  the  supposed 
^  Slaver'^— but  without  making  such  agreement,  he  abrupdy 
departs,  leaving  some  uneasy  impression,  we  know  not  what, 
on  the  mind  of  Wilder,  nor  can  the  latter  discover  the  path 
he  has  taken. 

The  same  evening.  Wilder,  with  his  two  faithful  attendants, 
(Dick  Fid,  and  Scipio,  a  black,)  takes  a  skiflf  and  vbits  the 
suspected  vesseL  The  ^'stranger  in  green*'  receives  him  in 
the  cabbin;  announces  himself  her  commander— and  soon 
after  confesses  himself  to  be  the  Red  Rover  !  This  was  a 
famous  pirate,  whose  destructive  success,  and  reckless  char- 
acter, had  at  that  time  spread  dismay  throughout  the  seas, 
in  so  much,  that  a  large  reward  had  been  offered  for  the  cap- 
ture of  such  a  darine  robber.  He  tells  Wilder,  that  he 
knew  he  was  looking  for  him— *and  that  he  was  also  enquir- 
ing for  a  berth.  He  concludes  by  offering  him  the  place  of 
second  in  his  ship,  which,  to  our  great  surprise,  is  accepted 
by  Wilder.  From  this  interview  we  learn  no  more^  than 
that  the  Rover  had  been  contriving  to  entangle  Wilder  in  his 
toils.  Although  he  somewhat  questioned  his  fidelity,  yet  he 
affected  to  confide  in  his  honour,  and  allowed  him  to  return 
to  Newport,  under  an  injunction  net  to  disclose  the  real 
character  of  the  supposed  ^^  Slaver."  During  their  inter- 
view in  the  cabbin  Wilder^s  followers  had  been  made  so  drunk 
that  they  could  not  return'  with  him,  and  they  remained,  as 
the  Pirate  had  intended,  hostages. 

Early  next  morning,  Wilder  sought  the  mansion  of  Mrs. 
de  Lacy,  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport.    While  in  the  ruin 
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witb  his  new  acquaintance,  on  the  pitcedingday,  they  had 
overheard  a  convenation  between  thb  and  two  other  bdies — 
Gertrude  and  her  governess,  Mrs*  WyOys, — ^from  which  they 
learned  that  the  bitter  two  were  to  embark  for  Charleston,  in 
^  The  Royal  Caralane,*^  a  Bristol  trader,  then  in  the  harbour, 
and  about  to  sail  for  Charleston.  Suspecting  that  this  ship 
hsd  been  the  object  of  the  Pirate's  delay  in  the  port.  Wilder 
wishes  to  prevent  the  ladies  from  ssul'ing  in  her.  But  as  he 
assigns  no  other  reason  for  his  interposition  dian  a  want  of 
confidence  in  her  sea-worthiness,  in  which  he  is  contradicted 
by  an  old  anariner,  who  happens  to  join  them,  his  purpose 
is  defeated.  He  repeats  his  warning  on  the  following  day, 
at  die  wharf,  with  no  better  success ;  but  at  the  moment  when 
he  hsd  abandoned  diem  to  the  fate  which  he  feared  awaited 
them,  he  receives  a  note  from  his  commander,  in  which  he 
is  informed  that  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  the  Captain 
of  the  Caroline  was  unable  to  take  command  of  his  vessel, 
and  he  is  advised  to  ask  for  the  vacant  place.  Leaping  into 
a  boat.  Wilder  repairs  on  board  of  the  trader,  produces  his 
credentials^  and  is  soon  instaUed  into  the  ofiBce. 

The  ladies,  not  a  litde  surprised,  ask,  why  he,  who  intreat- 
ed  them  not  to  trust  themselves  in  an  ^*  ill-fated"  vessel, 
was  now  come  to  risk  his  own  life ;  but  no  satisfaction  is  ob- 
tained. 

Wilder  is  now  seen  making  the  most  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, and  taking  even  a  dangerous  course  to  clear  the  ele- 
nnt  ship,  that  lay  in  his  direct  route  from  the  harbour. 
They  passed,  apparendy  unnoticed ;  lost  sight  of  the,  vast 
continent  of  Aaierica,  and  the  voyage  seemed  to  commence 
under  flattering  auspices.  In  a  few  hours,  a  sail  was  descri- 
ed on  their  tn^,  and  while  she  was  constantly  watched  with 
a  fearful  attention,  a  press  of  sail  was  ordered,  beyond,  as 
the  seamen  thought,  the  utmost  powers  of  the  brig,  and 
their  discontent  became  nearly  fatal  to  their  young  captain. 
A  terrible  storm  arrests  the  progress  of  a  munlty,  whith 
arose  in  the  vessel,  and  before  morning  the  *'  Royal  Caroline, 
drifted  a  shorn,  and  naked  wreck !"  Again  die  life  of  the 
gallant  young  commander  is  menaced  by  his  exasperated 
crew.  The  interposition  of  Gertrude,  the  younger  of  His  fe- 
male passengers,  delivers  him — but  the  mutineers  refuse  to 
aid  in  repairing  the  wreck,  and  finally,  disregarding  alike, 
both  command  and  entreaty,  they  ieize  the  pinnace,  and 
abandon  Wilder  and  the  ladies  to  all  the  horrors  of  their  ca- 
lamitous condition. 

Large  extracts  fronir  the  work  we  are  noticing,  would,  we 
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know,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers ;  but  they  iv^ould  carry 
Us  beyond  our  limits*  We  cannot,  however,  refuse  our  au- 
thor  the  justice  of  giving  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  pages 
which'  describe  the  awful  condition  of  the  sufferersi  ju^ 
mentioned,  and  their  deliverance  by  the  intrepidity  of  the 
young  mariner*  When  the  heardes^  rebels  bad  faiily  lancbed 
their  boat — 

"  They  axe  gone!"  he  exclaimed,  breathing  long  and  heavilyy  like  on«  * 
whose  respiration  had  been  unnaturally  suspended. 

"  They  ^e  gone!"  echoed  the  governess,  turning  an  eye  that  was  con- 
tracting with  the  intensity  of  her  care  on  the  marble-like,  and  motionless 
form  other  pupil.  '*  There  is  no  longer  any  hope.'* 

'  The  look  tnat  Wilder  bestowed  on  the  same  silent  but  lovely  statuos 
was  scarcely  less  impressive,  than  the  gaze  of  her  who  had  nurtured  the 
infancy  of  the  Southern  Heiress  in  innocence  and  love.  His  brow  grew 
thoughtful,  and  his  lips  became  compressed,  while  all  the  resources  of  his 
fertile  imagination  and  long  ea^rience  gathered  in  his  mind,  in  engrossing, 
intense  reflection.  ~ 

"  Is  there  hope?"  demanded  the  governess,  who  was  watching  the 
change  of  his  working  countenance,  with  an  attention  that  never  swerved. 

"  To  this  and  similar  hurried  enquiries,  he  answered  encouragingly. 
The  ladies  could  see  no  possibility  of  escape;  he  pointed  to  the  largest 
and  much  the  safest  of  the  two  boats  belonging  to  the  wreck,  which  the 
mutineers  had  left,  from  a  desire  to  improve  the  calm,  well  knowing  that 
hours  of  severe  labour  would  be  necessary  to  lanch  it  from  the  place  it 
occupied,  &c.  Nor  could  his  sinele  strength  remove  it  one  inch^ — but,  into 
this  uttle  bark.  Wilder  proposed  to  convey  such  articles  of  comfort  and 
necessity  as  he  might  hastily  collect  from  the  abandoned  vessel,  and 
then  entering  it  with  his  companions,  to  await  the  critical  instant  when 
the  wreck  should  sink  beneath  them. 

"Call  you  this  hope?"  exclaimed  the   governess «I  have 

hoard  that  the  gulf,  wluch  foundering  vessels  leave,  swallows  all  lesser  ob- 
jects that  are  floating  nigh." 

"  It  sometimes  happens.  For  worlds,  I  would  not  deceive  you;  and  I 
now  say,  that  1  think  our  chance  for  escape,  equal  to  that  of  being  in- 
gulfed with  the  vessel." 

"  This  is  terrible,"  murmured  the  governess,  <<  but  the  will  of  Heaven 
be  done!  cannot  ingenuity  supply  the  place  of  strength,  and  the  boat  be 
cast  from  the  decks  before  the  fatal  moment  arrives?" 

'  Wilder  seeing  no  means  but  those  already  proposed,  the  females  were 
compelled  to  acquicese  in  his  plan,  and  all  went  resignedly  to  collect  ne- 
cessaries for  then:  perilous  adventure;  the.  band-boxes  of  her  young  mis- 
tress were  carefully  produced  by  the  black  waiting-maid,  and  hastily 
consigned  to  the  sea,  by  Wilder,  as  useless  lumber — ^and  after  two  hours 
of  busy  preparation,  their  task  was  accomplished. 

'  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Wilder  relax  in  his  own  exertions.  He 
had  arranged  his  sails,  ready  to  be  hoisted  in  an  instant;  he  had  carefully 
examined  that  no  straggling  rope  connected  the  boat  to  the  wreck,  to 
draw  them  under  the  foundering  mass;  and  he  had  assured  himself  that 
food,  water,  compass,  and  the  imperfect  instruments  that  were  then  in 
use,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  a  ship,  were  all  carefully  disposed  of,  in 
their  several  pUces,  and  ready  to  his  hand.  When  all  was  in  this  state 
of  preparation,  he  disposed  of  himself  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  the  composure  of  his  manner,  to  inspire  his  less  resolute 
companions  with  a  portion  of  his  own  firmness. 
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*  The  bright  fimahine  was  peeping  in  a  thousand  plaoci  on  erery  tide 
of  the  silent  and  deserted  wreck.  The  sea  had  subsided  to  such  a  state 
of  utter  rest,  that  it  was  only  at  long  intenrals  that  the  huge  and  helpless 
mass  on  which  the  ark  of  the  expectants  lay,  was  lifted  from  its  dull 
quietude,  to  roll  heavily,  for  a  moment,  in  the  washing  waters,  and  then 
to  settle  lower  into  the  greedy  and  absorbing  element.  Still  the  dkap- 
pearance  of  the  hull  was  slow,  and  even  temous,  to  those  who  looked 
forward  with  such  impatience  to  its  total  immersion,  as  to  the  crisis  of 
their  own  fortunes. 

'  During  these  hours  of  weair  and  awful  suspense,  the  discourse  be- 
tween the  watches,  though  conducted  in  tones  of  confidence,  was  broken 
by  long  intervals  of  deep  and  musing  silence.  Each  forbore  to  dwell  upon 
the  danger  of  their  situation,  in  consideration  of  the  feelings  of  the  rest; 
but  neither  could  conceal  the  imminent  risk  they  ran,  from  that  jealous 
watchfulness  of  love  of  life,  which  was  common  to  them  alL  In  this  man- 
ner minutes,  hours,  and  the  day  itself,  rolled  by,  and  the  darkness  was 
seen  stealing  along  the  deep,  gradually  narrowing  the  boundary  of  their 
view  towar£  the  east,  until  the  whole  of  the  empty  scene  was  limited  to 
a  little  dusky  circle  around  the  spot  on  which  they  lay.  To  this  change 
succeeded  another  fearful  hour,  during  which  it  appeared  that  death  was 
about  to  vint  them,  environed  by  it  most  revolting  horrors.  The  heavy 
plunge  of  the  whallowing  whale,  as  he  cast  his  huge  form  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  was  heard,' accompanied  by  the  miraic  blowings  of  a  hun- 
dred imitators,  that  followed  in  the  train  of  the  monarch  of  the  ocean. 
It  appeared,  to  the  alarmed  and  feverish  imaginatioiv  of  Gertrude,  that 
the  brine  was  giving  up  all  its  monsters;  and,  notwithstanding  the  calm 
assurances  of  Wilder,  that  these  accustomed  sounds  were  rather  the  har- 
bingers of  peace,  than  signs  of  any  danger;  they  filled  her  mind  with 
images  of  the  secret  recesses  over  which  they  seemed  suspended  by  a 
thread,  and  painted  them  replete  with  the  disgusting  inhabitants  of  the 
caverns  of  the  great  deep.  The  intelligent  seaman  himself  was  startled, 
when  he  saw,  on  the  surtace  of  the  water,  the  dark  fins  of  the  voracious 
shark,  stealing  around  the  wreck;  apprised  by  his  instinct,  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  devoted  vessel  were  shortlv  to  become  the  prey  of  his  tribe. 
Then  came  the  moon,  with  its  mild  and  deceptive  light,  to  throw  the  de- 
lusion of  its  glow  on  the  varying,  but  ever  frightful  scene. 

"  See,"  said  Wilder,  as  the  luminary  lifted  its  pale  and  melancholy  orb 
out  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean;  "we  shall  have  light  for  our  hazardous  lanchl** 

"  Is  it  at  hand?"  demanded  Mrs.  Wyllys,  with  all  the  resolution  of 
manner  she  could  assume  in  so  trying  a  tttuation. 

« It  is— >the  dhip  has  already  brought  her  scuppers  to  the  water.  Some- 
times a  vessel  will  fioat  until  saturated  with  the  brine.  If  ours  sink  at  all, 
it  will  be  soon.** 

«  If  at  all!  is  there  then  hope  that  she  can  float?"  <<  None!"  said  Wil- 
der, pausing  to  listen  to  the  hollow  and  threatening  sounds  which  issued 
from  the  depths  of  the  vessel,  as  the  water  broke  through,  her  divisions, 
in  passing  from  aide  to  side,  and  which  sounded  llKe  some  heavy  monster 
in  the  last  agony  of  nature.    '*  None,  she  is  alreadv  losing  her  level!" 

'  His  companions  saw  the  change;  but, not  for  tne  empire  of  the  world 
could  either  of  them  have  uttered  a  syllable.  Another  low,  threatening, 
rumbling  sound  was  heard,  and  then  the  pent  air  beneath,  blew  up  the 
forward  part  of  the  deck,  with  an  explosion  like  that  of  a  gun. 

*<  Now  grasp  the  ropes  I  have  given  you!"  cried  Wilder,  breathless  with 
his  eagerness  to  speak. 

<  His  words  were  smothered  by  the  rushing  and  gurgling  of  waters.  The 
vessel  made  a  plunge  like  a  dying  whale;  and,  raising  its  stem  high  into 
the  air,  glided  mto  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  like  tbo  leviathan  seeking  his 
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Mcrvt  places.  Tho  rootionleit  boat  was  lifted  with  the  ship,  until  jt  stood 
in  an  attitude  fearfully  approaching  to  the  perpendicular.  As  the  wreck 
descended,  the  bows  of  the  lanch  met  the  element,  burying  themselves 
nearly  to  filling;  but  buoyant  and  light,  it  rose  again,  and  struck  power- 
fiilly  on  the  stem  by  the  settling  mass,  the  little  bark  shot  ahead,  as 
though  it  had  been  driven  by  the  hand  of  man.  Still,  as  the  water  rush- 
ed into  the  vortex,  every  thing  within  its  influence  yielded  to  the  suction; 
and  at  the  next  instant,  the  lanch  was  seen  darting  down  the  declivity, 
as  if  eager  to  follow  the  vast  machine,  of  which  it  had  so  long  formed  a 
dependant,  through  the  same  gaping  whirlpdol,  to  the  bottom.  Then  it 
rose,  rocking,  to  the  surface ;  and  for  a  moment,  was  tossed  and  whirled 
like  a  bubble  circling  in  the  eddies  of  a  pool.  After  which,  the  ocean 
moaned,  and  slept  again;  the  moon-beams  playing  across  its  treacheroui 
bosom,  sweetly  and  calm,  as  the  rays  are  seen  to  Quiver  on  a  lake  that 
is  imbedded  in  sheltering  mountains.** 

After  contending  with  the  threatening  waters,  for  a  night 
and  a  day,  a  sail  heaves  in  sight.  The  females  of  course  re- 
joice ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  of  observation,  Wilder,,  in- 
stead of  participating  in  their  hope,  betrayed  symptoms  of 
alarm.  He  preferred  the  chance  of  escape  in  an  open  boat, 
to  the  shelter  of  the  approaching  vessel.  His  companions, 
however,  were  not  to  be  denied  ;  signals  of  distress  were  dis- 
played, and  our  suffering  party  were  soon  transferred  to  the 
deck  of  the  dreaded  Pirate  ! 

The  fierce  and  callous  look  of  the  ^*  Dolphin V  crew  ;  the 
profusion  of  arms  which  glittered  every  where  around  her ; 
a  cabbin  decorated  with  the  rich  spoils  of  all  nations  i  and 
above  all,  the  command  immediately  assigned  to  Wilder,  gave 
rise  to  frightful  apprehensions  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Wyllys  ; 
but  all  her  questions,  could  extort  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation from  him.  The  sensibility,  gentleness,  and  ele- 
vated sentiments  occasionally  manifested  by  the  free-booter, 
accorded  ill  with  the  suspicious  character  of  every  thing  she 
saw.  This  lady  was  the  widow  of  a  British  naval  officer ; 
she  had  been  with  him  on  the  seas,  and  was  not  blind  to  the 
great  difference  betwixt  the  appearances  she  hourly  witness- 
ed, and  those  which  she  had  seen  on  board  a  commissioned 
man  of  war ;  confiding,  however,  in  the  chivalrous  generosity 
apparent  in  him,  whom  she  could  not  yet  but  consider  as 
their  goaler,  and  prejudiced,  iti  spite  of  conflicting  circum- 
stances, in  favor  of  bis  confederate,  she  still  believed  that  she 
and  her  interesting  charge  would  reach  some  friendly  shore. 
She  discovered,  indeed,  that  Charleston  had  been  passed 
without  notice,  but  she  placed  her  hope  on  some  one  of  the 
British  Islands^  amongst  which,  she  perceived,  they  were  now 
cruising. 

A  ship  at  length  appears  in  view  ;  and  a  debate  ensues  on 
the  propriety  of  attacking  or  avoiding  her.     Wilder  is  averse 
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to  the  former  course :  he  represented  the  superior  force  of 
the  stranger^  and.  confesses  that  he  was  himself  but  lately  her 
lieutenant.  Still  the  Rover  was  determined  to  engage  her. 
Flags  of  several  nations  were  successfully  displayed  by  the  pi- 
rate, but  they  are  unnoticed  by  the  other  party,  until  that  of 
France  was  unfurled.  Preparations  for  battle  on  the  part  of 
the  stranger  were  then  obscrved[,  and  our  adventurers  prompt- 
ly followed  the  example  i  but  ere  they  had  reached  an  ad- 
vantageous situation,  ^he  pit  ate  yields  to  the  ^declared  reluc« 
tance  of  Wilder,  and  shows  his  superior  dexterity  in  manoe- 
(  vering.     A  flag  of  invitation  to  a  parley  floats  at  the  peak  of 

the  "  Dolphin'^ — and  the  two  vessels  soon  meet  on  friendly 
terms.  The  free-booter,  in  the  dress  of  a  British  officer,  with 
the  most  audacious  alacrity,  repairs  to  his  Majesty's  ship,  the 
'  *^  Dart,''  imposing  himself  on  Captain  Bignall,  a  veteran  sai- 

lor, as  the  son  of  an  English  nobleman.  Here  he  contrives 
to  learn,  that  Henry  Ark  (the  real  name  of  Wilder,)  had 
been  sent  from  the  **  Dart,'  in  search  of  the  lawless  Rover. 
He  professes  that  this  notorious  pirate  is  the  object  of  his  own 
cruise,  and  leaves  the  honest  Bignall '  completely  deceived-— 
after  having  accepted  Jin  invitation  to  ^  a  marine  feast."  On 
his  return  to  his  own  ship,  a  scene  of  great  interest  takes 
place.  He  charges  Wilder  with  treachery,  and  threatens  to 
k  hang  him,  together  with  the  two  sailors,  who  enlisted  with 

,  '^  him.      The    Governess  intercedes — unnecessarily  as  it  ap- 

pears«»r6r  the  pirate  finally  puts  his  first  intention,  (as  he 
declares,)  into  execution — he  magnanimously  dismisses  his 
temporary  confederate,  and  his  friends ;  together  with  the 
ladies,  at  their  own  request. 

Their  arrival  on  board  the  "  Dart"  is  instantly  followed 
by  a  conversation,  which  we  think,  is  exceedingly  out  of  time 
and  place.  Mrs.  Wyllys  and  the  chaplain  .recognize  each 
other  at  the  first  glance,  and  before  the  company  are  well 
seated  in  the  cabbin,  explanations  and  histories  come  out, 
which  might  more  naturally  have  been  reserved  for  a  fitter 
opportunity. 

The  character  of  the  renowned  ship,  still  in  view,  being 
now  known  by  the  reluctant  confession  of  Wilder,  the  loyal 
veteran  is  ready  to  make  battle  ;  but  in  consideration  of  the 
predilection  of  the  former,  for  the  noble  leaven  in  the  com- 
position of  the  outlaw,  he  is  sent  with  offers  of  peace  and 
the  good  offices  of  Bignall  in  obtaining  his  pardon,  on  condi- 
tion of  the  full  surrender  of  himself  and  vessel.  An  indig- 
nant refusal  brings  on  a  destructive  action,  in  which  Bignall  is 
killed,  and  **  the  scourge  of  the  seas"  victorious  \ 
,Poor  Wilder  is  now  consigned  to  the  savage  will  of  his 
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late  comra.de8«  who  are  clamourous  for  the  Instant  execution 
of  the  ^*  traitor*'  and  his  followers — ^the  white  and  the  black 
sailor.  Amidst  the  tumult  of  the  moment,  Mrs.  Wyllys— 
now  Mrs.  de  Lacy-^accordingto  the  discoveries  just  alluded 
'  to,  finds  her  own  son  in  the  unfortunate  Wilder— who  is  in 
the  end  delivered  from  the  vengeance  of  his  crew  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Rover. 

On  the  following  morning  we  are  astonished  by  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  chapter  of  wonders.  A  coaster  is  seen  and  sum- 
moned to  the  side  of  the  Dolphin.  The  whole  ship's  com- 
Jiany  is  summoned,  and  not  only  are  the  prisoners  declared 
ree,  but  every  individual  of  the  lawless  crew  is  dismissed. 
All  the  gold  in  the  ship  is  given  to  them,  and  they  hasten  to 
the  coaitter,  leaving  only  their  late  commander,  while  Wilder 
and  his  friends  are  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Dart.  The 
beautiful  Dolphin  is  soon  after  perceived  to  be  in  a  flame  of 
fire.  A  speck  on  the  ocean  resembling  a  boat,  was  discerned 
in  the  distance,  but  whether  it  bore  the  high  minded  Rover, 
or  was  but  a  fragment  of  the  wreck,  no  one  ever  knew. 

Our  ingenious  author  having  carried  us  thus  far  with  that 
intense  interest  in  his  story,  which  we  are  prone  to  call,  breath- 
less— we  should,  by  the  same  token,  pronounce  it  well-ima- 
gined, and  well  written,  although  we  were  dissatisfied,  as  we 
have  already  said,  with  the  indistinct  manner  in  which  some 
of  the  details  are  developed.  The  principal  events  taking 
place  on  the  ocean,  it  is  not  for  ns  to  say  how  correctly  he 
has  deported  himself  in  the  management  of  that  magnificent 
vehicle — a  ship.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  dan- 
gerous element,  we  leave  it,  to  pass  sentence  on  his  skill 
amidst  ship-wrecks  and  battles,  and  all  the  perilous  circum- 
stances in  which  he  has  placed  his  mariners.  An  objection 
which  we  ought  not  to  withhold,  how  highly  soever  we  are 
willing  to  rate  the  talents  of  our  boasted  countryman*— is  of 
the  moral  order*  An  individual  who  is  represented  as  the 
terror  of  the  seas-^as  the  reckless  violator  of  law  and  right, 
should  not  be  invested  with  the  finest  qualities  of  the  man, 
and  of  the  gentleman.  We  think  them  not  only  incompati- 
ble, but  tending  to  sanction  murder  and  robbery.  Lord  By-^ 
ron  and  the  German  writers  have  sufficiently  digusted  ua 
with  that  description  of  heroes. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  our  story.     The  ladies,  who, 

for  so  many  hours,  had  excited  our  sympathy,  and  disturbed 

.our  repose,  should,  we  think,  have  been  securely  lodged  with 

their  friends  in  Charleston  ;  unless  the  author  had  preferred 

to  end  our  suspense  by  drowning  them  before  our  eyes.  Nei« 
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ther  alternative  has  he  chosen.  His  Majesty's  ship,  the 
Dart,  then  in  the  Caribean  sea,  steers  for  the  nearest  haven 
of  the  colonies—and  the  drama  seenis  closing  legitimately  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  act ;  but  lo  !  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
years,  during  which  nothing  is  known  of  the  parties,  we  find 
that  we  had  passed  through  but  four — the  fifth  is  yet  to  come! 
The  revolutionary  war  had  aroused  the  attention,  and  may 
we  not  say,  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  and  the  star-spang- 
led  banner  was  floating  in  triumph,  when  one  night  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mansion  of  the  de  Lacy's,  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
Newport^ere  summoned  to  receive  a  dying  mariner,  con- 
ducted thither  by  a  female.  The  family  seems  now  to  con« 
sist  of  Mrs.  de  Lacy — ^formerly  Mrs.  Wyllys,  her  son  Cap- 
tain de  Lacy,  (Wilder)  his  wife,  formerly  Gertrude,  and  a 
youth,  their  son.  By  all  the  laws  of  a  novel,  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  but  as  we  had  scarcely  a  glimmering  of  love 
throughout  all  the  troublous  times  so  well  calculated  to  create 
and  nourish  impassioned  feeling,  we  were  justified  in  antici- 

Eating  some  different  result.  Our  wonder  does  not  stop 
ere.  The  elder  lady  no  sooner  glances  at  the  dying  man, 
than  she  recognises  a  long-lost  brother— -and  her  former  tor- 
mentor the  Rover  !  Now  here  is  a  palpable  absurdity  ;  ro- 
mance itself  cannot  concede  that  a  woman  could  hold  daily 
communion  with  a  brother,  for  many  weeks,  watching  all  that 
time  his  every  look  and  word,  to  discover  his  real  character 
and  views,  and  remain  in  ignorance  of  her  near  affinity  to  him 
— yet  recollect  his  face  instantly  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  under  the  accumulated  ravages  of  a  sea-far- 
ing life,  of  advanced  age,  and  a  dying  hour!  We  are  left  x,ogue9s 
who  is  the  devoted  female  who  accompanies  him.  She  says 
^  his  will  is  her  law.''  In  the  vocabulary  of  common  life, 
we  translate  this  her  husband. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  "  Red  Rover,"  we  have  omitted 
much  that  is  interesting,  and  all  that  will  be  highly  amusing 
to  many  readers,  in  the  characters  and  dialogues  of  the  actors. 
The  latter  are  unreasonably  long,  although  they  are  skilfully 
conducted.  The  apparent/mysteries  in  the  story  are  not 
fitially  elucidated  to  our  satisfaction.  That  'Mrs.  Wyllys  did 
not  know  her  son  when  she  saw. him  as  Wilder,  is  easily  jic- 
counted  for,  in  her  having  lost  him  when  a  child.  How  she  lost 
him  we  are  never  told.  His  devoted  followers,  Dick  Fid,  and 
the  negro,  say  they  picked  him  up,  with  his  ^Mying  modier** 
on  a  wreck,  when  he  was  a  child.  This  female  was  so  fondly 
attached  to  him,  that  she  starved  herself  to  give  her  last  mor- 
sel of  food  to  the  boy.    A  mother ,  we  know,  would  do  this : 
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but  few  other  women  perhaps,  are  capable  of  making  a  sacri- 
fice so  exalted.  Dick  further  relates,  that  they  carried  him 
to  their  Captain,  ^*  and  then,''  he  adds,  ^^^  I,  and  Guinea,  and 
the  Captain,  and  all  of  us,  turned  to,  and  educated  the  boy." 
Who  was  the  female  by  whom  his  life  was  preserved  on  the 
wreck,  or  how  he  came  under  her  care  we  are  not  told.  A 
similar  veil  conceals  the  person  who  Says,  ^^  the  will  of  the 
dying  Rover  was  her  law."  Conjecture  reverts  to  a  favourite 
cabbin^boy,  his  assiduous  attendant,  but  as  the  disguise— -if 
disguise  it  was— is  never,  for  one  moment  removed,  we  are 
left,  as  we  have  already  observed^  to  a  guess. 
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Memoirs  of  James  Hardy  Vaux,  a  Swindler  and  Thief,  and  now  trans- 
ported to  New  South  Wales,  for  the  second  time,  and  for  life.  Written 
by  himself*     Second  Edition.     12  mo.    London.    Hunt  k  Clarke.     1827 

The  gentleman  who  thus  (candidly  explains  the  nature  of 
his  calling  in  his  title  page>  is  a  person  of  respectable  birth  and 
tolerable  education.  His  grandfather,  a  retired  attorney, 
distinguished  him  by  extraordinary  marks  of  kindness,  and 
persevering  affection :  and  during  the  early  years  of  his 
grandson,  by  excessive  indulgence,  probably  produced,  or 
fostered,  the  volatility  of  his  temperament ;  for  this  is  the 
phrase  by  which  idle  people,  who  hate  regular  labour  of 
any  kind,  love  to  designate  their  impatience  of  application. 
It  occurred  to  the  youthful  Hardy  Vaux  that  going  to 
sea  must  be  a  fine  roaming  life,  full  of  idleness  and  novel- 
ty ;  and  as  it  was  a  project  displeasing  to  his  protector,  it 
was  of  course  the  more  strenuously  insisted  upon  b>}'  the  grand- 
papa's pet.  Means  were  found,  however,  to  dissuade  the 
boy  out  of  his  scheme,  and  after  spending  some  years  at 
school,  he  made  his  first  entry  into  the  world  as  appren- 
tice to  an  eminent  linen-draper  in  Liverpool.  The  auto- 
biographer  maintains  that  he  spent  a  whole  month  in  this 
house  without  committing  a  fault :  he  was  only  seduced 
into  irregularity  by  his  friend  and  bed-fellow,  one  King. 
At  length  the  force  of  bad  example  naturally  leads  him  to 
pay  some  debts  of  honour  contracted  at  a  cock-fight,  with 
money  which  he  had  received  for  his  master  in  payment 
of  a  bill.  This  mode  of  supplying  himself  with  pocket 
money,  was  found  equally  facile  and  agreeable,  and  it  was 
only  put  a  stop  to  by  James  Hardy.  Vaux  being  suddenly 
sent  home  to  his  grandfather.    The  linen-draper,  in  writ- 
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ing  concerning  the  boy,  could  not,  or  would  not,  allege 
precise  charges  of  peculation  against  him,  but  simply  ac- 
cused him  of  irregular  conduct ;  regretting  the  circum* 
stance  on  account  of  the  youth's  **  smartness  and  activity,'' 
which  he  declared  to  be  truly  wonderful.  Here  was  a 
sufficient  stock-in-trade  for  any  ^^  thief  or  swindler^-Hlis* 
honesty,  smartness,  and  activity.  His  course  was  now 
manifestly  clear:  the  first  step  was  awfully  ominous  of  the 
last  With  the  qualifications  just  mentioned,  he  prevails 
upon  his  grandfather  to  let  him  visit  London,  where  he 
entered  an  attorney's  oJBice,  in  Lincoln'^s  Inn,  as  a  writing 
clerk.  His  father  at  this  time,  kept  a  hatter's  shop  in 
Holbom :  bCit  neither  the  ambition  nor  the  vanity  of  the 
young  gentleman  held  out  inducements  for  him  to  make 
his  father's  house  a  place  of  residence  or  resort. 

"  As  I  had  no  motives  of  affection  to  attract  me  to  my  father's 
house,  I  determined  on  becoming  master  of  my  own  conduct, 
and  accordingly  took  a  neat  private  lodging,  and  regelated  my 
mode  of  life  conformably  to  the  state  of  my  finances.  I  break- 
fasted  at  home,  dined  at  a  tavern  or  genteel  eating-house,  and  in 
the  evening  took  my  tea  and  read  the  papers  at  a  coffee-house  ; 
after  which  I  sometimes  passed  the  night  in  reading  at  home, 
but  most  commonly  went  to  one  of  the  theatres  at  half-price, 
where  I  gratified  my  violent  passion  for  the  drama,  which  at 
once  improved  my  understanding  and  amused  my  mind." — p.  19. 

To  the  improved  influence  of  the  acted  drama  upon  his 
mind,  he  joined  another  congenial  study.  His  tastes  led  him 
to  the  niceties  of  criminal  law :  so  that  the  practice  of  an  at- 
torney's office  was  joined  with  the  public  pleasures  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  domestic  study  of  Burn's  Justice : — 

<'  As  the  business  of  our  office  was  6f  a  various  nature,  I  soon 
gained  great  experience  in  the  different  branches  of  common 
law  and  conveyancing :  I  became  by  practice}  an  expert  and 
correct  copyist ;  and  I  delighted  much  in  studying  the-  most 
approved  law  books,  reading  reports  of  cases,  &c.  I  became 
familiar  with  Burn's  Justicej  and  soon  gained  a  pretty  correct 
knowledge  of  the  criminal  law,  and  of  those  minute  points,  of 
which  an  able  counsel  or  attorney  can  avail  himself,  in  order  to 
rescue  a  client  from  the  claws  of  justice,  howsoever  glaring  and 
palpable  his  guilt  may  be." — pp.  19,  20. 

These  various  pursuits,  he  adds,  continued  to  b^  his  favour- 
ite amusements  through  life:  books,  to  ^^  a  man  of  his  disposi- 
tion," as  he  phrases  it,  he  has  always  considered  the  most 
valuable  property  he  can  possess. 
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Being  turned  out  of  the  attorney's  oflSce  for  Irregular  con^* 
duct,  he  looked  out  for  a  place  of  less  restraint ;  and  engaged 
himself  as  an  assistant  in  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Key  & 
Sons,  wholesitle  stationers,  in  Abchurch-lane.  Here  he  did 
not  Slay  long  ;  *'  confinement  at  the  east-end  of  the  town  pre- 
vented him  from  associating  with  his  old  acquaintances/' 

During  the  last  ten  months  he  had  been  in  London,  ^^  as  he 
was  frequently  pushed  for  money,"  he  availed  himself  of  "  a 
genteel  appearance  and  pretty  good  address,"  and  procured 
goods  from  various  tradesmen  upon  credit  '^  without  much 
concern  as  to  the  day  of  payment/*  But  see  how  far  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  law  will  go  in  accomplishing  a  thief  for  the 
due  discharge  of  his  important  functions :  '^  Taking  care, 
however,  always  to  procure  a  bill  of  parsels  with  the  arti- 
cles, which  precluded  the  charge  of  fraud  to  me,  left  the  matter 
at  worst,  but  a  debt  contracted,  for  which,  being  a  minor,  I 
knew  I  could  not  be  arrested. 

A  person  of  the  genius  of  Mr.  Vaux,  could  not  long  be 
destitute  of  a  situation  :  he  returned  to  the  law,  "  for  which 
he  still  retained  a  partiality,"  and  obtained  an  increased  sala- 
ry ;  not,  however,  sufilcient  to  satisfy  a  gentleman  of  ^'  his 
disposition." 

«  I  was  still  frequently  reduced  to  pecuniary  straits,  and  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  various  expedients,  known  only  to  men  of 
the  town,  for  my  support :  some  of  them,  indeed,  were  border- 
ing on  dishonesty,  and  none  of  them  very  honourable.  But  to 
describe  them  individually  is  impossible,  and  a  man  <  who  lives 
by  his  wits/  as  the  phrase  is,  will  assure  you,  if  called  to  ac- 
count, that  he  really  could  not  for  his  life  tell  by  what  dis- 
tinct means  he  makes  out  a  living." — p.  22. 

Still  sticking  to  the  law,  he.  found  he  could  make  more 
moniy  by  working  for  a  law  stationer  "  by  the  piece ;" 
the  favourite  mode  of  all  irregular  geniuses,  who  detest  stat- 
ed hours.  His  exertions  were,  as  usual,  relieved  by 
pleasures  of  a  philosophical  description.  At  the  present  point 
of  his  career,  he  used  to  philosophize  at  the.  Blue  Lion,  in 
Gray's  Inn-lane  ;  where,  surrounded  *'  by  thieves  and  sharp- 
ers," he  would  sit,  as  he  saysi,  *'  enveloped  in  smoke,**  and 
reflect  on  the  diversity  of  the  human  character  :— 

^  As  I  now  wrote  uncommonly  fast,  I  quitted  the  station  of 
a  weekly  clerk)  and  obtained  writings  to  copy  by  the  sheets  from 
the  law  stationers^  by  which  I  could  earn  considerably  more 
money ;  and  in  this  employment  I  continued  to  labour  diligent- 
ly for  several  hours  every  day)  and  sometimes  half  the  night. 
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<«  When  I  had  a  mind  to  relax  from  this  occupation,  and  par« 
iicularly  if  my  finances  were  at  a  low  ebb,  I  frequently  resorted 
to  the  Blue  Lion,  in  Gray's  Inn-lane,  a  house  noted  for  selling 
good  ale,  and  crowded  every  night  with  a  motley  assemblage  of 
visiters,  among  whom  were  many  thieves,  sharpers,  and  other 
desperate  characters;  with  their  doxies.  I  was  introduced  to 
this  house  (from  which  hundreds  of  young  persons  may  date 
their  ruin,)  by  a  fellow-clerk,  who  appeared  to  hi^ve  a  personal 
intimacy  with  most  of  these  obnoxious  persons;  however,  though 
I  listened  eagerly  to  their  conversation,  (part  of  which  was  then 
unintelligible  to  nie,)  and  fancied  them  people  of  uncommon 
spirit,  I  was  not  yet  sufficiently  depraved  to  cultivate  their  ac- 
quaintance, but  sat  with  a  pipe  in  my  mouth,  enveloped  in 
smoke,  ruminating  like  a  philosopher,  on  the  various  charac* 
ters  who  tread  the  great  stage  of  life,  and  felt  a  sort  of  secret 
presentment  that  I  was  myself  born  to  undergo  a  more  than 
common  share  of  vicissitudes  and  disappointments." — p.  33* 

At  the  Blue  Lion  Mr.  Vaux  had  the  happiness  to  fall  in 
with  a  young  man,  with  whose  society  he  was  much  pleased* 
They  confided  the  state  of  their  respective  affairs  to  each 
other's  faithful  bosoms  ;  and  after  ascertaining  th,at  both  were 
reduced  to  their  last  shift,  they  determined  upon  an  expedi- 
tion to  Portsmouth.  They  reckoned  their  cash,  after  «very 
thing  had  been  reduced  to  currency,  and  calculated  that  they 
had  money  enough  to  carry  them  on  foot  to  Portsmouth.-^ 
They  had  not,  however,  got  farther  than  the  Eight  Bells,  at 
Kingston,  when  they  began  to  carouse  in  a  manner  very  dis- 
proportionate to  their  resources,  and  it  turned  out  that  their 
bill  exceeded  their  stock  of  cash  by  four  shillings.  In  this 
dilemma  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  the  fruitful  tnind  of 
Mr.  Vaux.  He  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  forthwith 
indited  a  petition,  which,  though  since  that  time,  for  he  boasts 
the  invention,  petitions  have  become  comtnon,  has  never 
been  exceeded  for  force,  terseness,  and  brevity.  With  this 
production,  he  sallied  out,  and  immediately  waited  on  the 
Mayor,  a  grocer ;  but  his  worship  declared  he  never  sanc- 
tioned such  applications,  and  desired  him  to  go  about  his  btisi- 
ncss  : — . 

"  I  however  took  the  liberty  of  subscribing  his  name  to  my 
memorial,  by  way  of  sanction,  and  gave  his  charity  credit  for 
the  donation  of  five  shillings.  Young  as  I  was  at  that  time,  I 
well  knew  that  example  in  matters  of  thi&  kind  goes  a  great 
way  ;  and  that  many  persons,  without  a  grain  of  Christian  be- 
nevolence in  their  composition,  will  give  liberally  from  motives 
of  ioatentation,  when  they  see  that  their  neighbours  have  already 
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contributed,  and  that  their  own  names  and  donations  will  also  be 
made  public.  I  experienced  the  truth  of  this  notion,  for  I  was 
successful  in  almost  every  application  I  afterwards  made.*' — 
p.  36. 

As  he  was  returning  laden  with  his  spoils,  he  mistook  his 
way,  and  accidentally  got  into  the  grounds  of  a  house  inhabit- 
ed by  a  person  of  distinction :  without  encountering  the  fierce- 
ness of  an  enormous  dog  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make 
his  escape,  when  he  came  to  a  window  looking  over  the  lawn 
where  he  saw  a  *^  numerous  and  splendid  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  at  dinner."  The  conclusion  of  the  adventure  shall 
be  told  in  Vaux's  own  words :  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  ap- 
preciate that  address,  or  in  other  words,  that  impudence  which 
distinguishes  great  meti  from  small : — 

<<  Having  considered  a  moment,  I  determined  on  a  very  bold 
step,  as  I  saw  no  alternative  but  remaining  all  night  in  the  open 
air,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  a  pause  in  the  company's  conversation,  I  tapped  with  my 
finger  at  the  window,  and  inimediately  the  whole  party  was 
struck  with  wonder.  In  the  midst  of  their  surprise  I  repeated 
my  knock,  and  then,  after  several  voices  exclaiming  ^  Good  God! 
there  is  certainly  somebody  at  the  window,'  8cc.  a  gentleman 
rose  from  the  table,  and  advancing  towards  me,  opened  first  the 
shutters,  and  then  the  window  itself,  which  might  In  fact,  be 
called  a  pair  of  folding  do.ors,  and  these  being  thrown  back,  I 
walked  in  with  the  most  respectful  air  I  could  assume,  and  pre- 
sented myself  to  the  astonished  company.  Having  bowed  twice 
or  thrice,  and  given  time  for  their  alarm  to  subside,  I  began  to 
make  my  speech. 

Apologizing  for  my  presumptuous  intrusion,  I  stated  in  a 
concise  manner  the  fright  I  had  endured  from  the  dog,  my  em- 
barrassment at  not  being  able  to  find  means  of  egress  from  the 
pleasure-ground,  and  my  having  consequently  tak^n  the  liberty 
of  knocking  at  the  window.  I  then  presented  my  memorial, 
which  was  read  in  turn  by  most  of  the  company,  each  of  whom 
surveyed  me  with  evident  surprise.  Having  answered  such 
queries  as  they  thought  proper  to  put  to  me,  I  was  desired  by 
the  lady  of  the  house  to  withdraw  to  the  kitchen  for  a  short  time, 
and  a  servant  was  ordered  to  attend  me  thitlier.  Here  I  had  my 
story  to  repeat  for  the  information  of  the  domestics,  who  laughed 
heartily  at  the  adventure  of  the  dog,  but  afterwards  seriously 
assured  me  that,  had  the  animal  not  been  chained,  or  had  I  ap- 
proached within  his  reach,  he  would  inevitably  have  torn  me  to 
pieces.  The  parlour  dinner  being  over,  and  the  dishes  brought 
out,  I  was  desired  to  fall  to,  and  being  really  hungry,  I  wanted 
no  pressing,  but  selected  from  a  variety  of  good  things  on  the 
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tabic  a  very  fine  buttock  of  beef,  on  which  substantial  fare  I  made 
a  sumptuous  meal.     There  was  no  scarcity  of  good  malt  liquort 

and  lady  ^y very  kindly  sent  me  out  a  pint  of  red  port, 

with  a  particular  injunction  (which  by-the-by  was  unnecessary,) 
that  I  should  eat  and  drink  heartily. 

"  At  length  I  was  summoned  to  attend  the  company  in  the 
parlour,  and  her  ladyship  then  expressing  her  concern  for  my 
misfortunes,  and  her  anxious  hope  that  I  should  speedily  find  an 
end  to  them,  presented  me  with  half-a-guinea.  The  rest  of  the 
party  also  said  many  handsome  things,  and  the  majority  of  them 
contributed  to  my  relief.     In  addition  to  these  favours,  one  of 

the  gentlemen,  at  the  particular  request  of  lady  W ,  took 

the  trouble  to  write  a  letter  in  my  behalf  to  the  captain  of  a 
man-of-war,  supposed  to  be  then  lying  at  Portsmouth,  entreating 
htm  to  give  me  an  appointment  under  him.  Her  ladyship,  after 
obliging  me  to  take  another  glass  of  wine,  and  repeating  her  sor- 
row for  my  distress,  advised  me  to  lose  no  time  in  prosecuting 
my  journey,  ordered  her  servant  to  conduct  me  to  the  door  at 
which  I  had  first  entered  the  premisesj  and  I  took  a  respectful 
leave  of  this  truly  benevolent  party. 

«  Returning  to  the  Eight  Bells,  I  imparted  my  adventures  to 
my  friend,  who  was  of  course  much  pleased  at  my  success,  for  I 
had  realized  between  four  and  five  pounds.  I  found  this  begging 
scheme  so  productive,  that  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  pursue  the  Ports- 
mouth speculation,  and  as  we  were  both  satisfied  with  our  pre- 
sent quarters,  it  wus  agreed  that  we  should  continue  a  few  days 
longer  at  Kingston,  in  which  time  I  proposed  to  follow  up  my 
success  by  making  a  regular  circuit  among  the  inhabitants ;  and 
I  in  fact  determined  to  levy  similar  contributions  in  every  town 
which  lay  in  our  route. — p.  28 — 30. 

On  his  return  from  his  second  day's  excursion  to  his  fa- 
vourite Eight  Btlls,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  consta- 
bles had  been  inquiring  for  him :  the  charge  turned  cm  to  be 
frivolous,  and  he  was  discharged  with  an  injunction  to  leave 
the  town  instantly  ;  an  order  he  obeyed  for  the  moment.  Find- 
ing, that  "  after  all  the  impediments  he  had  met  xvith**  he  was 
in  possession  of  five  pounds,  he  determined  to  spend  ^^  one 
jovial  night  in  London,''  and  then  true  to  bis  friend  and  his 
word,  to  join  him  at  Portsmouth.  These  intentions  were 
carried  into  execution— not  neglecting  to  levy  another  contri- 
bution on  Kingston,  ^^  in  spite  of  the  check  he  had  received," 
in  which  town  he  once  more  remained  three  days :  and  then 
proceeded  by  easy  stages,  in  a  similar  manner  to  Portsmouth. 
The  manner  of  his  travelling,  and  his  usual  reception,  are  thus 
set  forth  with  a  cool  and  modest  simplicity,  that  would  be 
wonderful  in  a  genius  of  an  inferior  water : 


\ 
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<<  In  the  course  of  this,  as  well  as  my  subsequent  speculations 
of  the  same  nature,  I  met  with  various  receptions,  according  to 
the  charitable  or  churlish  dispositions  of  the  people  to  whom  I 
applied.  Many  pitied  my  case  and  cheerfully  relieved  me;  others 
expressed  equal  commisseration,  but  declined  giving  any  thing, 
either  because  *  they  never  encouraged  beggars,'  or  *  they  had 
poor  enough  of  their  own  to  maintain/  ^yome  invited  me  into 
their  parlours,  treated  me  with  excessive  politeness,  and  obliged 
me  to  take  refreshment  at  their  own  tables;  and  where  there 
were  any  young  ladies  in  the  family,  I  was  an  object  of  particular 
solicitude,  and  the  recital  of  my  misfortunes  drew  many  a  sigh 
from  their  tender  bosoms.  Others  desired  me,  like  the  mayor 
of  Kingston,  to  go  about  my  business,  and  hinted  that  I  ought 
to  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  as  a  vagrant.  Sometimes 
the  servants  who  admitted  me  refused  to  present  my  memorial, 
declaring  they  had  strict  orders  from  their  masters  or  mistresses 
never  to  trouble  them  on  such  an  occasion.  The  donations  I 
commonly  received,  were  from  one  shilling  to  five;  sometimes, 
but  rarely  I  was  presented  with  gold,  particularly  at  the  seats  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  all  of  which  laying  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  road  I  travelled,  I  made  a  point  of  calling  at ;  and 
for  my  information  on  this  subject,  I  provided  myself  with  a 
comprehensive  book  of  roads,  in  which  those  objects  are  correct* 
ly  laid  down.  Some  truly  charitable  persons,  but  whose  means 
were  limited,  relieved  me  with  sixpence,  and  of  course  I  was 
bound  to  accept  siich  a  trifle  with  as  much  appearance  of  thank- 
fulness as  I  would  a  larger  sum ;  and  frequently,  when  I  called 
at  a  farm-house  by  the  road-side,  I  have  been  compelled  to  take 
some  cold  meat,  or  other  eatables,  which  I  afterwards  bestowed 
upon  the  first  more  needy  beggar  I  met  on  my  way.  It  was  my 
custom  in  general,  to  travel  on  foot,  making  short  stages,  and 
putting  up  at  a  good  inn  in  every  town  I  entered,  where  I  lived 
upon  the  best  during  my  stay,  and  associated  with  London  riders, 
and  other  respectable  guests.  When  tired  of  walking,  I  availed 
myself  of  a  passing  s\age-coach,  or  return  post-chaise,  and  my 
only  equipage  was  a  spare  shirt,  handkerchief.  Sec.  which,  with 
my  book  of  roads,  I  carried  in  a  small  bundle  under  my  arm.— 
p.  30.  31.  . 

At  Portsmouth  Mr.  Vaux  again  meets  with  a  legal  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Greetharo,  the  judge-advocate  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  an  attorney,  takes  him  as  clerk :  this  situation  he  loses 
not  by  dishonesty,  as  usual,  but  in  consequence  of  an  unfeel- 
ing joke  played  upon  a  fellow  clerk — a  Dutchman.  After 
*^  bilking  the  latidlord"  of  his  lodgings,  and  then  the  landlord 
of  an  inn,  where  he  went  in  the  character  of  a  passenger 
waiting  for  an  East  Indian  vessel,  he  left  Portsmouth,  levied 
contributions  at  the  different  towns  on  the  road,  and  resumed 
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his  former  life  in  London.  Meeting  at  a  tavern  one  day  with 
a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  vho  takes  a  liking  to  him,  he  is  re- 
commended to  enter  the  service  as  a  midshipman — interest  is 
made  with  the  (Captain,  by  the  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Vaux's  aged 
grandfather  is  once  more  drawn  upon  for  funds,  and  Mr.  Vaux 
assumes  his  majesty's  uniform,  on  board  the  Astrs^a,  Captain 
Dacres.  The  frigate  sailed  on  a  cruise  to  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land, and  Mr.  Vaux  soon  learned  that  he  was  out  of  his  ele- 
ment. The  hard  duties  of  a  midshipman  were  not  to  his  taste, 
he  had  no  love  to  risk  his  precious  limbs  in  the  8ail3rards. 
Neither  the  boisterousness  of  his  mates  nor  that  of  the  ele- 
ments, suited  the  gentle  disposition  of  the  private  thief  and 
subde  swindler:  so  true  is  it  that  cowardice  generally  goes 
along  with  crime. 

<<  Being  naturally  of  a  peaceable  turn,  hating  nothing  so  much 
as  a  life  of  dissention,  and  abhorring  tyranny  of  every  description, 
I  now  wished  myself  emancipated  from  this  state  of  bondage,  as 
to  me  it  seemed;  and  I  discovered  when  too  late,  that  <  all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters,Vand  that  the  situation  of  a  midshipman  (which 
I  had  once  considered  the  aummum  bonum  of  honour  and  happi- 
ness) was  not,  any  more  than  others,  wholly  free  from  care  and 
inquietude.  However,  I  continued  to  weather  the  gale  as  well 
as  I  could  ;  and  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions,  suf« 
fered  patiently  those  little  mortifications  I  had  not  power  to 
avert. — p.  51. 

The  midshipmen  said  that  he  should. have  been  a  parson. 
The  place  of  captain's  clerk  became  vacant,  and  he  preferred 
that  class  of  clerical  duty.  This  was  a  situation  he  might  have 
retained  with  honour  and  crediti  and  one  for  which  he  was 
well  adapted,  except  indeed  from  the  looseness  of  his  morality. 
However  in  a  trip  to  London  he  fell  in  love  with  the  loveliest 
of  her  sex  whom  he  found  in  attendance  at  one  of  the  theatres. 
Seduced  by  the  charms  of  this  person,  he  abandoned  his  ship, 
his  situation,  and  his  property  on  board.  It  appears  that  the 
young  lady  was  not  of  the  most  criminal  description. of  women 
of  her  class,  and  she  was  soon  after  reclaimed  by  her  friends. 
The  disconsolate  Mr.  Vaux  was  thus  once  more  thrown  upon 
the  world.  He  became  a  billiard  player,  and  associated  with 
a  knot  of  gamblers,  who  lived  upon  such  dupes  as  happened 
to  enter  the  rooms  they  frequented. 

The  uncertainty  of  this'  life  displeased  our  hero,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  an  advertisement  for  a  clerk  to  an  attorney 
in  the  countrj^  We  find  him  again  at  home  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Dalton,  at  Bury  St.  Edmonds.  He  no  sooner  sets  fool 
on  a  new  scene,  than  with  a  facility  which  shows  that  the 
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crooked  path  was  to  him  the  easiest  course,  some  new  stroke 
of  roguery  proceeds  from  his  dexterous  hand. 

«'  The  day  after  my  arrival,  therefore,  he  advised  me  to  make 
inquiry  for  board  and  lodging  in  some  regular  and  decent  family ». 
and  to  consult  him  on  the  eligibility  before  I  made  any  engage- 
ment. I  accordingly  began  my  inquiries,  and  at  length  found 
accommodation  in  the  &mily  of  a  tradesman,  of  whom  Mr.  Dal* 
ton  approved.  Here  I  was  to  be  lodged  and  boarded  very  com- 
fortably at  nine  shillings  per  week !  This  charge  to  me,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  expenses  of  London,  appeared  mo« 
derate  in  the  extreme :  however,  being  willing  to  make  the  best 
bargain  I  could,  I  informed  the  good  woman  that  as  *  I  should 
receive  my  salary  quarterly  from  Mr.  Dalton,  I  could  only  un- 
dertake to  pay  her  at  the  like  period,  to  which  proposal  she 
therefore  readily  consented.  My  motive  in  this  proceeding  waSy 
that  in  case  I  quitted  Bury  before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  I 
might  decamp  without  coming  to  a  settlement,  and  by  this 
means  have  my  weekly  pay  of  twenty  shillings  entire  for  other 
purposes/* — p.  69. 

This  was  a  good^  and  to  an  ordinary  man  in  the  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  an  agreeable  place :  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  made  preparations  for  quitting  the  country  the  moment 
he  should  be  tired  of  it. 

<(  But  my  natural  inconstancy  still  prevailed ;  and  I  had  been 
but  a  few  weeks  at  Bury,  before  I  grew  tired  of  the  country,  and 
ihought  of  nothing  but  returning  to  London,  with  such  spoil  as  I 
could  obtain  from  the  credulity  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  town. 
With  this  view  1  bespoke  clothes,  boots,  linen,  and  other  arti'* 
cles,  at  various  shops,  informing  the  parties  that  I  should  expect 
crcdjt  till  the  expiration  of  my  quarter,  to  which,  on  account  of 
the  respectable  gentleman  I  served,  they  readily  consented.  As 
soon  as  any  of  these  goods  were  brought  home,  I  immediately 
packed  them  up  in  small  portable  parcels,  which  I  sent  to  Lon- 
don by  the  coach,  consigned  to  a  pawnbroker  with  whom  I  was 
on  intimate  terms;  desiring  him  to  receive  and  keep  them 
safe  until  he  saw  me.  I  also  coached  off,  in  the  same  clandestine 
manner,  such  of  my  own  apparel,  &c.  as  I  had  in  my  trunk,  in 
which,  to  prevent  discovery,  I  deposited  stones  or  bricks  to  pre- 
serve its  gravity.  By  these  means  I  had  nothing  to  impede  my 
sudden  departure,  when  rendered  necessary  by  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  quarter-day." — p.  71. 

This  will  be  considered  a  tolerably  advanced  stage  in  ini- 
quity ;  but  in  Mr.  Vaux's  mind,  this  was  his  state  of  inno- 
cence and  virtuous  simplicity.  For  to  the  history  of  this 
knavery,  he  adds :  "  I  was  not  yet  sufficiently  depraved  to 
commit  a  robbery :  this  (suys  he)  will  account  for  my  not  rob- 
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bing  Mr.  Dalton'a  house.'*     We  could  account  for  it  differ- 
ently :  the  vulgar  and  violent  scheme  of  burglary  implies  the 
possession  of  some  physical  courage  and  boldness ;  whereas 
Mr.  Vaux  excelled  only  in  the  far  higher  qualities  of  cunning, 
duplicity,  and  falsehood.     He  confesses  that  he  frequently 
viewed  with  longing  eyes  the  servant  cleaning  the  plate  in  the 
pantry.     Mr.  Vaux's  eventual  decampment  from  Bury  was 
distinguished  by  two  exploits :  the  one  was  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  a  chest  of  clothes  sent  by  the  coach,  belonging  to  Mr* 
Dalton,  and  the  other  was  the  procuring  a  Watch  from  the  firm 
of  "  Lumley  and  Gudgeon,  watchmakers  :'*  the  singularity  of 
the  latter  name,  he  says,  made  him  chuckle,  for  he  considered 
it  '^  ominous  of  the  success  of  the  imposition  he  meant  to  put 
upon  him."     At  this  period  Mr.  Vaux  had  not  exceeded  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  as  he  observes,  after  reciting  the  details 
of  the  first  of  the  two  adventures  already  mentioned,  "  the 
reader  must  allow  that  I  displayed  a  genius  and  ability  which, 
had  they  been  devoted  to  more  honourable  purposes,  would 
have  done  me  no  small  credit."     On  his  resuming  his  abode 
in  London,  he  lived  upon  the  spoils  of  Bury ;  and  much  es- 
teems himself  for  his  attention  to  literature. 

•<  I  therefore  began  to  enjoy  myself  in  the  course  of  life  in 
which  I  always  found  the  greatest  satisfaction  :  breakfasting  at 
a  coffee-house,  dining  at  a  tavern,  and  taking  my  tea  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  theatres,  to  one  of  which  I  went  almost  every 
night.  In  the  intervals  of  these  occupations,  I  amused  myself 
in  walking  about  town,  or  viewing  public  exhibitions,  but  chiefly 
in  reading  books  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  to  purchase 
which,  especially  periodical  works,  I  every  day  devoted  a  small 
sum  ;  so  that  upon  the  whole,  though  I  obtained  my  money  by 
dishonourable  means,  yet  the  manner  in  which  I  spent  my  life 
was  harmless  to  myself;  nor  did  I  ever,  in  the  most  vicious  part 
of  my  subsequent  career,  give  myself  up  to  debauchery  or  in- 
toxication, the  idea  of  which  always  disgusted  me" — p,  79, 

When  his  means  were  exhausted  he  again  resumed  the  law* 
and  engaged  to  write  for  Mr.  Preston,  the  eminent  convey- 
ancer. Now  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Preston,  at  that  time  in  the 
Temple,  were  within  two  doors  of  the  office  of  Messrs.  DaltOQ 
and  Edwards,  the  latter  of  whom  had  engaged  Mr.  Vaux  for 
the  relative  of  his  partner  at  Bury.  Our  hero  passed  many 
times  a  day  the  door  of  the  very  people  whom  he  ought  above 
all  others  in  prudence  to  have  avoided.  This  was  an  act  of 
impolicy,  he  allows,  but  alleges  that  the  idea  never  occurred 
to  his  great  mind ;  but  '^  fate  (unhappy  fate !)  decreed  that  I 
should  suffer  for  my  want  of  caution." 
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One  morning  Mr.  Preston  beckoned  the  hero  of  these  me- 
moirs into  his  own  apartment,  and  locked  the  door  after  him. 
Mr.  Vaux,  surprised  at  this  proceeding,  looked  up  and  beheld 
his  old  master  Mr.  Dalton  standing  before  him.  Very  sum* 
mary  measures  were  taken  with  the  culprit :  but  in  considera- 
tion of  the  principal  part  of  Mr.  Dalton's  goods  being  reco- 
vered he  did  not  prosecute.  Vaux  was  enabled  to  restore  his 
property  by  the  kindness  of  a  relative,  the  attorney  to  whom 
he  had  been  first  recommended  on  his  coming  to  town.  From 
this  benevolent  person  he  received  a  present  of  five  guineas, 
under  condition  of  his  returning  to  the  county  where  his  friends 
resided ;  he  however  stayed  in  town,  and  procured  a  situation 
as  clerk  and  shopman  with  Mr.  GifTard,  a  masquerade  and 
habit-maker  in  Tavistock-street.  On  being  required  to  give 
a  reference  for  his  character,  the  fertility  of  his  mind  instandy 
suggested  the  name  of  Mr.  Drake,  of  Portsmouth.  To  this 
imaginary  person  Mr.  Giifard  wrote:  his  letter  was  duly 
brought  up  from  that  town  by  the  guard  of  the  coach,  who 
duly  received  an  answer  to  be  placed  in  the  post-office  where 
he  had  got  the  letter.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Vaux  did  not 
fail  to  call  daily  on  Mr.  GifTard,  and  loudly  did  he  bemoan 
his  fate  at  each  visit,  when  he  heard  that  no  answer  had  as 
yet  been  received.  When  he  did  receive  a  letter,  of  course  it 
gave  a  most  satisfactory  description  of  the  talents  and  morals 
of  the  candidate  for  the  vacant  post.  The  salary  here  was 
small,  but  Mr.  Vaux  agreed  to  the  terms  without  hesitation, 
^'  as  his  only  intention  was  to  purloin  everv  thing  on  which  he 
could  lay  his  hand^,  and  in  two  or  three  months  to  abscond 
and  change  the  scene  of  action."  How  he  proceeded  in  this 
design,  is  detailed  in  the  following  passage,  with  that  candour 
which  distinguishes  him  : — 

^<  I  was  frequently  sent  home  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  lady's 
habit,  and  other  articles,  to  the  houses  of  regular  customers ; 
roost  of  whom  kept  an  account,  which  was  settled  once  a  year: 
but  on  many  occasions  I  was  desired  by  the  parties  to  give  a  re- 
ceipt and  take  the  amount  of  the  goods  delivered.  Alter  being 
about  two  months  with  Messrs.  Giifard  and  Co.  I  began  to  form 
the  design  of  quitting  their  service,  and  from  that  moment  I 
suppressed  all  such  sums  as  I  received,  booking  the  articles  on 
my  return,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Pettit,  who  conducted  this 
department.  I  now  bespoke  a  very  large  chest  of  a  neighbouring 
carpenter,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  my  own  clothes  and 
other  efiects,  which  I  knew  must  be  removed  by  degrees  from 
the  house ;  and  that  whenever  I  absconded,  I  must  leave  my 
trunk  behind  me.    I  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  old  stratagem 
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of  substituting  brickbats  for  the  articles  I  took  away,  to  prevent 
any  suspicion  from  its  lightness.  When  my  chest  was  com- 
pletedy  I  ordered  it  to  be  sent  home  to  a  lodging  I  had  provided 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  town^  of  which  I  had  obtained  the  key« 
and  paid  rent  in  advance.  I  removed  my  effects  at  every  oppor- 
tunity from  Tavistock  street  to  this  new  receptacle.  Every  thing 
being  in  readiness  for  an  elopement,  I  prepared  to  execute  my 
last  design  upon  my  present  employers.  I  have  before  observed 
that  I  kept  a  set  of  books,  in  which  were  the  accounts  of  many 
persons  of  fashion,  for  clothes,  &c.  My  intention  was  to  trans- 
cribe from  the  ledger  a  number  of  these  accounts  upon  the  cop- 
perplate bills  of  parcels  which  I  had  in  my  desk,  belonging  to  the 
firm,  and  to  present  these  bills  for  payment  immediately  after  I 
quitted  the  house ;  not  doubting  but  itiany  of  the  parties  would 
pay  them  on  the  first  application,  by  which  I  hoped  to  realize  a 
good  round  sum.  But  circumstances  not  favouring  this  part  of 
my  design,  I  had  only  an  opportunity  of  transcribing  five  or  six 
persons'  bills  before  Saturday  night,  at  which  period  the  books 
were  delivered  up  to  Mr.  Pettit,  who  uniformly  retained  them 
until  Monday  morning ;  and  as  I  had  reason  to  fear  my  repeated 
depredations  on  the  shop  would  soon  excite  suspicion,  I  had 
pre-determined  to  quit  on  the  day  last  mentioned. 

The  last  commission  I  received  on  the  Saturdav  was  to  take  a 
parcel,  containing  a  riding-habit,  to  the  Bell  and  Crown  inn, 
Holbom,  where  I  was  to  see  it  booked  for  the  Clapham  stage,  at 
which  place  the  lady  resided  for  whom  it  was  made.  As  I  was 
going  along,  it  occurred  to  me  that  /  might  aa  well  embezzle  this 
article,  the  price  of  which  to  the  lady  was  51,  15«.  6d,  Instead 
therefore  of  going  to  the  Bell  and  Crown,  I  took  it  to  my  old 
acquaintance  the  Jew,  who  I  expected  would  give  me  at  least  two 
guineas  for  it ;  but  he  had  the  conscience  to  ofier  me  one  pound, 
which  I  considered  so  unfair  a  price  that  I  refused  to  let  him 
have  it,  and  leaving  his  shop,  I  proceeded  to  a  pawnbroker's  a 
few  doors  further,  where  I  requested  t\yo  guineas  upon  it ;  but 
the  shopman  assured  me  these  articles  were  so  liable  to  the  ca- 
price of  the  fashion,  that  it  might  scarce  be  saleable  at  all  in  a 
year's  time,  except  to  convert  to  some  other  use ;  he  therefore 
offered  to  lend  me  thirty  shillings,  which  I  accepted,  to  save  fur- 
tlier  trouble.  This  was  the  most  imprudent  act  I  could  have 
been  guilty  of,  as  this  pawnbroker's  was  in  Drury-lane,  and  with- 
in a  minute's  walk  of  my  employers ;  and  I  had  better  have  taken 
ten  shillings  from  the  Jew,  where  it  would  have  been  placed  be- 
yond the  i-each  of  discovery,  tlian  have  pledged  it  lor  five  times 
the  sum."— pp.  90,  91. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PARAGRAPHS. 

The  Monthly  Review^  [Supplement  for  Aprils  182/)  has 
albtted  apage  to  Wheaton's  Dfe  ofWiJliam  Plnkney*  In  this 
meagre  article  it  is  remarked,  as  '^  a  curious  instance  of 
the  facility  with  which  the  Anglo-Annericans  vary  their  oc- 
cupationsy  that  in  1815  we  find  him  commanding  a  corps  of 
volunteers,  embodied  for  the  defence  of  Washington/'  &c. 
The  military  services  of  this  gentleman  were  confined  to  a 
inarch  to  Bladensburg,  and  a  hasty  return  to  Baltimore.  He 
was  slightly  wounded  in  the  arm  in  that  memorable  engage- 
ment, if  it  may  so  be  called  ;  but  the  accident  did  not  prevent 
him  from  immediately  resuming  his  professional  duties*  The 
reviewer  concludes  his  brief  summary  of  the  events  of  Pink- 
Dey's  life,  with  the  following  opinion:— ^^His  speeches  are  more 
distinguished  for  the  closeness  and  shrewdness  of  argument 
than  for  eloquence.  Mr.  Pinkney  was  a  useful  and  industri- 
ous public  character ;  but  he  had  no  claim  to  that  brilliant 
reputation  which  his  biographer  has  endeavoured  to  attach  to 
his  memory.'^  We  think  it  was  only  as  an  advocate  that  this 
eminent  individual  was  entided  to  commendation  ;  and  in 
this  point  of  view,  our  praise>must  be  confined  to  his  intellec- 
tual powers,  his  learning,  his  industry  in  preparation,  and  the 
fluency  and  force  of  his  style.  In  these  respects  he  was 
highly  distinguished.  But  although  his  style  and  deli\'ery 
were  so  carefully  studied,  th^y  are  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as 
models  for  imitation.  The  former,  though  often  beautiful, 
was  more  frequently  turged  and  strained ;  abounding  with 
false  ornaments  and  laboured  metaphors,  introduced  without 
judgment.  They  were  calculated  to  dazzle  for  the  moment, 
but  not  to  endure,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided  by  those 
who  aspire  to  solid  and  lasting  fame*  His  delivery  was  vio- 
lent and  declamatory,  far  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  nature 
or  good  taste.  It  was  in  his  thorough  knowledge,  clear  con* 
ception,  and  lucid  explanation  of  the  principles  of  law,  and 
hia  extraordinary  powers  of  analysis  and  argument,  that  his 
great  excellence  consisted.  Here  he  had  few  equals  and  no 
superior :  but  here,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  imitate 
him  without  gifts  of  nature  as  great  as  his  own* 


The  famous  Blue  Beardy  so  long  the  terror  of  nurseries, 
and  of  late  years  the  hero  of  the  London  drama,  in  the  place 
of  Hamlet  and  Othello,  was  no  ideal  personage*  He  was  the 
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Marquis  de  Laval,  a  Marshal  of  France,  and  a  General  of 
uncommon  intrepidity*  He  distinguish^  himself  gready  in 
the  reigns  of  Charles  the  VL  and  VII.  by  his  courage ;  par- 
ticularly against  the  English  when  they  invaded  France.  He 
rendered  those  services  to  his  country  which  were  sufficient 
to  immortalize  his  name,  had  he  not  forever  tarnished  his 
glory  by  the  most  horrible  and  cruel  murders,  blasphemies 
and  licentiousness  of  every  kind.  Wherever  he  went  he 
had  in  his  suite  a  seraglio,  a  company  of  players,  a  band  of 
musicians,  a  society  of  sorcerers,  and  above  two  hundred  led 
horses.  Mezeray^  an  author  of  the  highest  repute,  says,  that 
he  maintained  men,  who  called  themselves  sorcerers,  to  dis- 
cover hidden  treasures,  and  afterwards  killed  them  for  the 
sake  of  their  blood,  which  was  requisite  to  form  his  incanta- 
tions. Such  excesses  were  often  practised  in  that  barbarous 
age  (1440).  He  was  finally  sentenced  to  be  strangled  and 
afterwards  burnt. 


POETRY. 

The. following  nervous  passage  is  transcribed  from  one  of 
the  early  effusions  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
Mr*  Canking.  The  Poem  is  endded  ^^  New  Morality,"  and 
the  lines  which  ensue,  contain,  a  fine  picture  of  the  genuine 
SenstbiUty^  contrasted  with  the  counterf^^it  resemblance  ex- 
hibited by  Rousseau : 

Next  comes  a  gender  Virtue.— -Ah !.  beware 

Lest  the  harsh  verse  her  shrinking  softness  scare. 

Visit  her  not  too  roughly ;  the  warm  sigh 

Breathes  on  her  lips : — the  tear-drop  gems  her  eye. 

Sweet  Sensibility,  who  dwells  enshrined 

In  the  fine  foldings  of  the  feeling  mind  ;-— 

With  delicate  Mimosa's  sense  endued 

Who  shrinks,  instinctive,  from  a  hand  too  rude ; 

Or,  like  the  Anagallis^  prescient  flower. 

Shuts  her  soft  petals  at  the  approaching  shower. 

Sweet  child  of  sickly  fancy ! — ^her  of  yore. 
From  her  lov'd  France  Rousseau  to  exile  bore ; 
And,  while  mid  lakes  and  mountains  wild  he  ran. 
Full  of  himself,  and  shun'd  the  haunts  of  man ; 
Taught  her  o'er  each  lone  vale  and  Alpine  steep. 
To  lisp  the  story  of  his  wrongs  and  weep ; 
Taught  her  to  cherish  still  in  either  eye, 
Of  tender  tears  a  plentiful  supply. 
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And  pour  them  in  the  brooks  that  babbkd  by ; — 
— Taught  by  nice  scale  to  mete  her  feelings  strong, 
False  by  degrees,  and  exquisitely  wrong; 
-—For  the  crushM  bttdt  prst^ — the  widowed  dove, 
And  all  the  warbled  sorrows  of  the  grove  ;-~- 
Acxt  for  poor  suffering  ^iA;—<uid  last  of  all. 
For  Parents,  Friends,  a  King^  and  Country's  falL 


From  the  same  admirable  satire,  we  transcribe  a  vigorous 
and  breathing  portrait  of  Candour.  The  likeness  may  be 
recognized  among^some  trimming  politicians  of  our  own  age. 

——————  Hark !  I  hear 

A  welUknown  ^oice  that  murmurs  on  my  ear,— 
The  voice  of  Candour. — Hail !  most  solemn  sage. 
Thou  drivelling  virtue  of  this  moral  age, 
Candour,  which  softens  party's  headlong  rage  ; 
Candour,  which  spares  its  foes,  nor  e'er  descends 
With  bigot  zeal  to  combat  for  its  friends. 
Candour, — which  loves  in  see-saw  strain  to  tell 
Of  acting  foolishly^  but  meaning  wellg 
Too  nice  to  praise  by  wholesale,  or  to  blame, 
Convinc'd  that  all  men's  motives  are  the  same  ;— 
And  finds  with  keen  discriminating  sight, 
Black's  not  so  black,  nor  white  so  very  white. 
#  «  *  •  #  • 

Give  me  the  avow'd,  the  erect,  the  manly  foe. 
Bold  I  can  meet — ^perhaps  may  turn  his  blow ; 
But  of  all  plagues,  good  heaven,  thy  wrath  can  send. 
Save,  save,  oh  I  save  me  from  the  Candid  Friend  i 


THE  BLUSH. 
an  enigma. 

When  first  o'er  Psyche's  angel  breast 
Love's  infant  wings  undreaded  play'd, 

Of  either  parent's  grace  possessed, 
My  birth  their  secret  flame  betray'd. 

No  limbs  my  aery  charms  obscure. 
No  bone  my  elfin  frame  sustains, 

Tet  blood  I  boast,  as  warm,  as  pure. 
As  that  which  throbs  in  Hebe's  veins. 
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I  8leep  with  beauty,  watch  with  fear» 
I  rise  in  timid  youth's  defence  i 

My  gentle  warmth  alone  can  rear 
The  snow-drop  buds  of  innocence. 

Without  a  tongue,  a  voice,  a  sound, 
My  eloquence  o'er  all  prevails  ; 

I  still  in  ev'ry  clime  am  found 
To  tell  my  parent's  tend'rest  tales* 

Love's  sunshine,  beam'd  from  brightest  eyes. 
Less  cheers  his  vot'ry's  painful  duty, 

Than  my  auspicious  light  that  flies 
Like  meteors  o'er  the  face  of  beauty. 

BPEJfCEft. 


THE  FAMILY  FIRE-SIDE. 

Home*8  home,  however  homely,  Wisdom  says. 
And  certain  is  the  fact,  tho'  coarse  the  phrase  : 
To  prove  it,  if  it  needed  proof  at  all, 
Mark  what  a  train  attends  the  muse^  call ; 
An0  as  she  leads  the  ideal  group  along. 
Let  your  own  feelings  realize  her  song. 
Clear,  then,  the  stage  ;  no  scenVy  we  require, 
Save  the  snug  circle  round  the  parlour  fire ; 
And  enter,  marshall'd  in  procession  fair. 
Each  happier  influence  that  governs  there. 
First,  love,  by  friendship  mellow'd  into  bliss. 
Lights  the  warm  glow,  and  sanctifies  the  kiss ! 
When,  fondly  welcom'd  to  th'  accustom'd  seat, 
In  sweet  complasance  wife  and  husband  meet : 
Look  mutual  pleasure,  mutual  purpose  share. 
Repose  from  labours,  but  unite  in  care. 
Ambition  !    Does  ambition  there  reside  i 
Yes,  when  the  boy  in  manly  mood  astride, 
Of  headstrong  prowess  innocently  vain, 
Canters,  the  jockey  of  his  father's  cane. 
While  emulation,  in  the  daughter's  heart. 
Bears  a  more  mild,  though  not  less  powerful  part  i 
With  zeal  to  shine,  her  flutt'ring  bosom  warms. 
And  in  the  romp  the  future  house-wiie  forms ; 
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Or  both,  perchance,  to  graver  sport  indme. 
And  art  and  genius  in  their  pastime  join : 
This,  the  crarop  riddle's  puzzling  knot  invents, 
That,  rears  aloft  the  card-built  tenements. 
Think  how  joy  animates*  intense  tho*  meek, 
The  fading  roses  on  their  grandame's  cheek  ; 
When  proud  the  frolic  progeny  to  survey. 
She  feels,  and  owns,  an  interest  in  their  play : 
Adopts  each  wish,  their  wayward  whims  unfold, 
And  tells  at  every  call  the  story  ten  times  told* 
Good-humourM  dignity  endears,  mean  while 
The  tallying  grandsire's  venerable  style  ; 
If  haply  feats  achiev'd  in  prime  of  youth, 
Or  pristine  anecdote,  historic  truth. 
Or  maxim  shrewd,  or  admonition  bland. 
Affectionate  attention's  ear  command. 

To  such  society,  so  form'd,  so  blest. 
Time,  thought,  remembrance,  all  impart  a  zest ; 
And  expectation,  day  by  day,  more  bright. 
Round  ev'ry  prospect  throws  increasing  light ; 
The  simplest  comforts  act  with  strongest  force  ; 
Whatever  can  give  them,  can  improve  the  course. 

All  this  is  common-place,  you  tell  me  ;  true  : 
What  pity  'tis  not  common  fashion  too  ! 
Roam  as  we  may,  plain  sense  at  last  will  find 
'lis  only  seeking  what  we  left  behind. 
If  individual  good  engage  our  hope, 
Domestic  virtues  give  the  largest  scope  : 
If  plans  of  public  eminence  we  trace. 
Domestic  virtues  are  its  surest  base. 


THE  FRENCH  PEASANT. 

When  things  are  done  and  past  recalling, 

•Tis  folly  then  to  fret  or  cry. 
Prop  up  a  rotten  house  that's  falling 

But  when  it's  down  e'en  let  it  lie. 

O  patience !  patience  !  thou'rt  a  jewel, 
And|  like  adl  jewels,  hard  to  find. 
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'M ongst  all  the  various  men  you  see, 

Examine  ev'ry  mother's  son ; 
You'll  find  they  all  in  this  agree, 
To  make  ten  troubles  out  of  one ; 
When  passions  rage,  they  heap  on  fuel, 
And  give  their  reason  to  the  wind. 

Hark  !  don't  you  hear  the  gen'ral  cry  ? 
Whose  troubles  ever  equal'd  mine  ! 
How  readily  each  stander-by 

Replies,  with  captuous  echo,  mine  ! 
Sure  from  our  clime  this  discord  springs ; 
Heav'ns  choicest  blessings  we  abuse. 
For  ev'ry  Englishman  alive. 

Whether  duke,  lord,  esquire,  or  gent. 
Claims  as  his  just  prerogative, 
Ease,  liberty,  and  discontent. 
A  frenchman  often  starves  and  sings, 
With  cheerfulness,  and  wooden  shoes. 

A  peasant,  of  the  true  French  breed, 

Was  driving  in  a  narrow  road 
A  cart,  with  hut  one  sorry  steed. 
And  fiU'd  with  onions :  sav'ry  load  1 
Careless,  he  trudgM  along  before, 
Singing  a  Gascon  roundelay. 

Hard  by  there  ran  a  whimp'ring  brook, 

The  road  hung  shelving  towVds  the  brim  ; 
The  spiteful  wind  advantage  took ; 
The  wheel  flies  up ;  the  onions  swim ; 
The  peasant  saw  his  fav'rite  store, 
At  one  rude  blast,  all  puffed  away. 

How  would  an  English  clown  have  sworn. 
To  hear  them  plump,  and  see  them  roll  i 
Have  curs'd  the  day  that  he  was  bom. 
And,  for  an  onion,  damn'd  his  soul  i 
Our  Frenchman  acted  quite  as  well, 
He  stopt  (and  hardly  stopt)  his  song ; 
First  rais'd  the  bidet  from  his  swoon ; 

Then  stood  a  litde  while  to  view 
His  onions  bobbing  up  and  down ; 

At  last,  he  shrugging  cry'd,  ^  Parbleu ! 
*I1  ne  manq  ici,  que  du  sel^ 
Pour  faire  du  potage  exceUeni." 

•TImm  vtnti  notUag  bat  nit  to  niak«  axeellaat  aovp. 
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DRY  HUMOUR. 

'Twas  on  a  day,  but  not  the  last, 
When  orders  for  a  genVal  Fast, 

Were  from  the  Cockpit  given  ; 
That  men  no  more  in  sin  might  plunge, 
But  wipe  all  out  by  sorrow's  spunge, 

And  make  their  odds  all  even. 

When  soaking  Sam,  who  ev'ry  day 
To  Sots  Hole  went,  to  soak  his  clay, 

There  found  the  doors  all  barr*d  j 
For  Sam  the  front  and  postern  try'd. 
But  all  in  vain  for  entrance  ply^, 

A  case  he  thought  quite  hard  ! 

And  hard  and  harder  while  he  knocked. 
Silence  within  his  battering  mockM, 

Till  Sally  op*d  the  sash. 
And  cry'd,  "  Fray  cease  your  rat  tat  tat. 
This  day  we're  all  rcsolv'd,  that's  flat, 

To  fast,  and  uke  no  cash.'* 

**  Why  then,"  says  Sam,  in  sulky  strain. 
**  Fast  on— ril  rap  no  more  in  vain, 

Upset  me  if  I  do  ; 
But  you're  a  pack  of  curst  queer  elves, 
Who  not  content  to  fast  yourselves, 

Must  make  your  doors  fast  too." 


SONG. 

▲DDRfcSBED  TO    A   TOUNO  JLAOT. 

Should  you  ask  me  what  female  desert  I  require. 

To  relish  the  conjugal  life  ; 
Nor  beauty,  nor  titles,  nor  wealth  I  desire 

To  bias  my  choice  in  a  wife  5  * 

The  charms  of  a  face  may  occasion  a  sigh  ; 

The  costly  allurements  of  art 
May  yield  a  short  moment  of  joy  to  the  eye 

But  give  00  delight  to  the  heart.  * 
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Would  equipage,  splendour,  or  noble  descent, 

Bring  comfort  wherever  they  fall, 
Could  these  add  a  drop  to  the  cup  of  content, 

IM  gladly  partake  of  them  all ; 
But  vain  the  assistance  proud  riches  bestow, 

The  raptures  that  beauties  impart. 
To  soften  the  painful  reflections  of  woe, 

Or  banish  distress  from  the  heart. 

Then  give  me  the  temper  unclouded  and  gay, 

The  couptenance  ever  serene. 
To  cheer  the  sweet  converse  as  youth  wears  away, 

And  dissipate  anger  and  spleen ; 
Whose  smiles  may  endear  and  enliven  the  hours 

Retirement  shall  oft  set  apart ; 
Whose  virtues  may  sooth  when  disquietude  sours, 

And  tenderness  cherish  the  heart* 

For  fortune,  be  honour  her  portion  assignM  ; 

For  beauty,  bright  health's  rosy  bloom ; 
Let  justice  and  candour  enoble  her  mind, 

And  cheerfulness  banish  the  gloom :. 
Thus  form'd,  would  she  share  with  me  liiTe'a  little  store. 

Its  mixture  of  pleasure  and  smart ; 
She'd  ever  continue,  'till  I  was  no  more, 

The  constant  delight  of  my  heart* 
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Varkms;  th&t  the  mind 

Of  deiultonr  maui)  studioas  of  cbangOi 

And  pleaied  with  novelty,  may  be  indulged.— Cowpbb. 


LIFE  OF  JOHN  EWING,  D.D.,  Latt  Pro- 
vost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^  and 
Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  JoHir  EwiNG  was  born  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  June,  1732,  in  the  township  of 
Nottingham,  in  Ccecil  county,  Maryland,  near 
to  the  line  which  separates  that  state  from 
Pennsylvania.  Of  bis  ancestors  little  is  known. 
They  emigrated  from  Scotland  at  an  early 
period  of  the  settlement  of  our  country,  and 
fixed  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, near  to  the  spot  where  he  was  born. 
They  were  farmers,  who,  if  they  did  not  extend 
their  names  beyond  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, yet  maintained  within  it  that  degree 
of  reputation  which  their  descendants  can 
■peak  of  without  a  blush. 

His  father  was  enabled  by  his  industry  to 
rapport  his  family*  from  the  produce  of  his 
&nn,  and  to  g|ive  to  his  children  that  degree  of 
education  which  counuy  schools  at  that  time 
had  to  offer.  This  indeed  was  little,  but  it  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  such  a  mind  as  Dr. 
Ewing's.  It  was  sufficient  to  furnish  the  rudi- 
ments of  science,  which,  however  early  they 
are  lost  bv  ordinary  minds  in  the  distractions  of 
a  life  of  business,  only  serve  to  fan  the  fire  of 
ambition  in  stronger  intellects,  and  to  direct 
and  guide  their  possessors  to  fame. 

The  school-house  at  which  Dr.  Ewug  was 
taught  the  elements  of  his  native  language  and 
the  first  rules  in  arithmetic,  was  at  a  conside- 
rable distance  from  his  father's  residence.  The 
dailv  exercise  of  walking  thither  in  his  youth, 
tended  to  invigorate  a  constitution  naturally 
strong,  and  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  stock  of 
health  which  carried  him  through  sixty  years 
without  sickness.  At  this  school  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  he  learned  much,  but  he  was 
soon  removed  from  it  and  placed  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Dr.  Alison,  a  clergyman  emi- 
nent for  his  erudition  and  piety,  who  then 
directed  a  school  at  New  London  Cross  Roads, 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.    After  having 


*  There  ware  six  brothers :  William,  George, 
Alexander,  Bamnsl,  John,  and  his  twin  brother 


finished  those  studies  usually  taught  in  his 
school,  he  remained  with  him  three  years  as  a 
tutor.  To  this  he  was  led,  not  merely  by  incli- 
nation, but  by  necessity.  His  father  died  about 
this  time,  and  left  his  small  property  to  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
Maryland,  in  which  that  of  primogeniture  pre- 
vailed. The  eldest  son  inherited  the  patrimo- 
nial estate,  and  left  Dr.  Ewiog  and  his  remain- 
ing brothers,  to  struggle  in  the  world  with 
twenty  pounds  each.  At  this  distribution  of 
his  father's  property  he  did  not  repine,  for  he 
then  felt  a  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  which 
did  not  deceive  him,  which  poverty  could  not 
diminish,  and  which  enabled  nim  subsequently 
to  attain  that  honourable  elevation  which  he 
adorned  by  his  virtues  as  well  as  his  talents. 

Under  the  kind  care  of  Dr.  Alison  he  made 
considerable  progress  in  his  favourite  pursuit, 
the  study  or  mathematics.  Books  of  science 
were  not  at  that  time  easily  obtained  in  Ame- 
rica, esDociallv  in  places  remote  from  cities ; 
but  such  was  his  thirst  for  knowledge  that  he 
frequently  rode  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  obtain 
the  loan  of  a  book  which  might  afford  him 
some  information  on  the  subject  of  his  favourite 
speculations.  Those  authors  who  were  safe 
guides  could  not  always  be  obtained.  Incor- 
rect writings  sometimes  fell  into  his  hands,  the 
errors  of  which  did  not  escape  the  detection  of 
his  penetrating  and  original  genius.  It  often 
occurs  that  difficulties  only  quicken  the  eager- 
ness of  the  mind  in  its  pursuits,  and  bring  into 
action  its  latent  energies.  Such  was  the  result 
of  difficulties  on  Dr.  Ewing  at  this  early  period 
of  his  life.  His  mind  did  not  shrink  from  intel- 
lectual conflict,  but  gathered  vigour  from  hin- 
drance, and  bade  defiance  to  difficulty.  At  this 
period  he  certainly  learned  much  ^om  books, 
and  much  from  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Alison, 
of  whom  indeed  he  always  spoke  with  kind- 
ness, but  he  acquired  more  from  the  habits  of 
close  thinking  in  which  be  early  indulged.  To 
the  two  former  he  was  mnch  indebted,  but  if 
we  allow  to  those  sources  of  information  all 
that  they  merit,  it  will  yet  not  be  hazardous  to 
sav  that  in  the  science  of  mathematics  he  was 
self-taught,  and  could  never  have  reached  that 
station  which  he  afterwards  adorned,  strug. 

fflinir  ■■  hii  wsii  with  nnvnrtv  und  K»mMw<1  uflih 
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human  aid  the  impulie  which  carried  him  for> 
ward. 

In  the  year  1754  he  lefl  the  school  of  Or. 
Alison,  and  removed  to  Princeton  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  the  college.  Mr.  Burr,  the 
father  of  Aaron  Burr,  was  then  president  of 
that  institution,  and  of  that  great  and  celebrated 
man  he  was  a  favourite  pupil.  ()e  joined  the 
senior  class,  and,  impelled  by  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, engaged  at  the  same  time  as  teacher 
of  the  grammar  school  which  was  connected 
with  the  college.  His  intention  was  to  gra- 
duate, and  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that 
ho  should  study  in  private  some  branches  of 
learning  to  which  he  bad  previously  been  unable 
to  attend.  These  causes  made  his  labour 
greater  than  that  of  his  classmates.  His  stu- 
dies were  arduous  and  multiplied;  but  he 
brought  to  the  contest  a  mind  which  difficul- 
ties did  not  easily  subdue.  He  ffraduated  with 
his  class  in  the  year  1755,  and  finding  that  he 
had  still  to  toil  for  a  subsistence,  he  immedi- 
ately accepted  the  appointment  of  tutor  in  the 
college.  At  this  period  he  resolved  to  choose 
his  profession ;  and  feeling  the  study  of  theo- 
logy congenial  with  his  wishes,  and  calculated 
to  permit  him  to  mingle  with  it  scientific  re- 
searches, he  adopted  it  with  his  usual  prompti- 
tude and  his  usual  ze,al. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  he  returned  to 
Dr.  Alison,  his  former  tutor  and  friend,  and, 
uftor  the  usual  period  of  preparatory  study,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  pres- 
bytery of  Newcastle,  in  the  state  of  Delaware. 
At  the  age  of  twcnty-sijc,  before  he  undertook 
the  pastoral  charge  of  any  congregation,  ho  was 
selected  to  instruct  the  philosophical  classes  in 
the  college  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  absence 
of  the  provost,  the  late  Or  Wni.  Smith.  Whilst 
he  was  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  this  honoura- 
ble oifice.  he  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  of  his  native  place 
to  settle  himself  among  them  as  their  pastor. 
This  was  an  invitation  on  which  he  deliberated, 
before  he  declined  it.  To  be  selected  bv  the 
friends  of  his  youth  as  their  spiritual  guide;  to 
fix  himself  with  a  decent  stipend  on  his  native 
Fpnt  among  his  relations  and  former  aMociateSi 
was  a  temptation  calculated  to  win  a  man  who 
was  social  in  his  afiections,  and  who  was  little 
troubled  with  the  unquiet  spirit  of  ambition. 
But  he  was  by  this  time  married,  and  having 
early  known  the  value  of  a  liberal  education,  he 
wished  to  give  his  offspring  the  opportunity  of 
possessing  those  instructions  which  he  himself 
nad  so  long  toiled  to  acquire;  which,  during 
his  life,  he  praised  as  more  valuable  than  wealth, 
and  recommended  to  the  attention  of  his  chil- 
dren by  all  tlie  persuasions  of  paternal  affection. 
Whilst,  however,  he  was  deliberating,  he  re- 
ceived, in  the  year  1759,  an  unanimous  invita- 
tion from  the  First  Presbyterian  Congregation 
in  the  city  of  Philade!phia  to  undertake  their 
pastoral  charge.  This  hn  did  not  feel  himself 
at  liberty  to  decline,  but  accepted  it,  and  fixed 
himself  ibr  his  life. 

From  this  period  until  tlie  year  1773,  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  duties  with  a  diligence 
and  zeal  seldom  surpassed.  In  the  bosom  of 
ins  congregation  he  found  affection  and  friand- 
t^inp,  and  learned  that  life  has  few  stations  to 
•'Her  to  an  tmambitious  hevt  more  valiutble 


than  that  of  a  pastor  beloved  b]r  his  flock.  He 
was  now  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  favourite  stu- 
dies without  other  intrusions  on  his  time  than 
method  and  diligence  could  render  harmless. 
Ouring  this  period  his  studions  researches 
enabled  him  to  accumulate  materials  for  the 
compilation  of  his  Ltctures  on  Natural  Pkilo- 
MQphy^  and  such  was  the  vigour  of  his  nnder- 
standiiur,  such  his  habits  of  constant  study,  and 
so  ample  his  stores  of  knowledge,  that  the  vo- 
lume published  in  1809  is  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript. 

New  scenes  now  opened  upon  his  view.  In 
the  year  1773  he  was  commissioned,  with  the 
consent  of  his  congregation,  in  conjunction 
with  Or.  Hugh  Wilhanison,  late  a  member  of 
Congress  from  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  to 
solicit  subscriptions  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
academy  of  Newark  in  the  state  of  Oelaware. 
He  took  with  him  letters  of  recommendation 
from  men  of  science  and  respectability  to  seve- 
ral eminent  characters.  Tnese,  aided  by  his 
own  reputation  for  mathematical  science,  his 

freneral  information,  and  his  virtues,  procured 
or  him  the  intimacy  and  friendship  of  several 
EersouB,  who  at  that  period  and  since  held  the 
ighest  stations  of  literature.  Among  these  were 
the  celebrated  historian  Or.  Ho&rtson,  Or. 
Webster,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Or.  Blacklock,  the 
blind  poet  of  Scotland.  He  visited  every  place 
of  importance  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  in  all  of  them  was  received  with  that 
attention  and  respect  which  are  due  to  the  man 
of  science,  and  the  minister  of  God .  The  cities 
of  Glasgow,  Montrose,  Oundee,  and  Perth,  pre- 
sented to  him  their  freedom,  and,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  of  which  Or.  Robertson 
was  then  the  Principal^  he  received,  without  ap- 

Slication,  the  degree  of  Ooctor  of  Oivinity.  Or. 
Lobertson,  on  presenting  his  diploma,  declared 
that  he  had  never  before  conferred  a  degree 
with  greater  pleasure.  The  acquaintance,  thus 
commenced  with  this  celebrated  personage, 
ripened  into  intimacy,  and  until  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1793,  he  made  constant  and  affec- 
tionate inquiriee  about  Or.  Ewing  from  travel- 
ling Americans  who  visited  him  at  Edinburgh. 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  some  young 
American  gentleman  waited  upon  him,  to 
whom  he  spoke  of  his  friend  **  as  a  nun  of 
great  taUrUs  for  whom  he  entertained  a  great 
personal  regard"  and  his  last  words  at  puling 
were,  **  Do  not  forget  to  present  my  ktnd  re- 
gards to  Dr.  Etoinf." 

Such  a  testimonial  from  such  a  man  as  the 
historian  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  descendants 
of  Or.  Ewing  may  be  permitted  to  remember 
and  to  speak  of  to  the  world. 

When  he  first  visited  England,  the  approach* 
ijDg  contest  with  his  native  land  was  a  topic  of 
conversation  in  every  society.  He  was  warmly 
and  uniformly  the  niend  of  his  country,  and 
although  he  bad  frequent  offers  of  reward  from 
men,  high  in  power,  if  he  would  remain  in 
England,  yet  his  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
the  revolution ;  his  ac<|uaintance  with  the  m- 
rit  and  resources  of  his  countrymen,  and  bis 
integrity  forbade  him  to  listen  to  them.  He 
held  frequent  conversations  with  the  mioistera 
Lord  North,  to  whom,  with  that  frankneas  anil 
independence  of  aenliinQni  whioh  eharMtonaed 
him,  he  OQauDOBiMMvIi  IM*  Inlbniifttioa  i«- 
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wp^eiing  thd  noourees  andpower  of  the  people 
of  the  united  colonies.  To  the  minister  he 
predicted  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  ursed 
him  to  pause  before  he  alienated,  irretrievably, 
from  the  mother  country,  the  affections  of  loyal 
subjects.  These  conversations  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  repeating  to  his  friends  on  his  return 
from  England,  not  without  some  degree  of  sur- 
prise that  the  minister  should  have  involved 
nis  country  in  a  war  with  a  people,  of  whose 
character,  numbers,  spiriti  and  resources  he 
was  utterly  ignorant. 

Among  the  eminent  literary  characters  whom 
Dr.  Ewing  met  at  tho  hospitable  table  of  Mr. 
Diliy,  the  London  bookseller,  was  the  truly 
ffreat  Dr.  Johnson.  He  loved  to  speak  to  his 
friends  of  this  interview,  which  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  a  man,  of  whom  every 
one,  who  has  read,  knows  something.  When 
Mr.  Dillv  invited  Dr.  Ewing  to  dine  with  him, 
he  added,  "  You  will  meet  the  great  Dr.  John^ 
son,  but  you  mu^t  not  contradict  him;  we 
nfiver  contradict  bim."  The  day  arrived,  and 
Dr.  Ewing,  on  entering  the  parlour  of  Mr. 
Dilly,  found  several  emmenl  literary  charac- 
ters engaged  in  easy  conversation,  which,  how- 
ever, was  instantly  suspended  when  Dr.  John- 
son entered  the  room.  There  was  a  general 
silence.  He  scarcely  noticed  any  one,  but, 
seizing  a  book  which  lay  on  the  table,  read  iti 
it  attentively  until  dmner  was  announced. 
Here,  every  one  seemed  to  forget  himself,  and 
anxious  to  please  him  by  the  most  assiduous 
attentions.  He  attended,  however,  to  nothing 
but  his  plate.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  that 
any  one  was  present,  until,  having  eaten  vora- 
ciously, without  exhibiting  many  oi  those ^ra(:e« 
which  constituted  so  great  a  portion  of  Chester- 
field's morality,  he  raised  his  head  slowly,  and, 
looking  around  the  table,  surveyed  the  guests 
for  the  first  time.  They  were  then  engaged  in 
a  discussion  of  the  expected  controvert^  with 
America,  and,  as  Dr.  Ewin^  had  lately  left  his 
native  country,  he,  with  his  usual  frankness, 
and  without  adverting  to,  or^regarding  the  pre- 
judices of  Dr.  Johnson,  began  to  oefend  the 
cause  of  the  colonies.  Johnson  looli'^d  at  him 
with  sternness,  and  said,  *'  What  do  ybu  knoiD, 
Sir,  on  that  svhhct  f*  Mr.  Dill V's  caution  was 
forgotten,  and  Dr.  Ewing  calmly  replied,  that 
having  resided  in  America  during  his  life,  he 
thought  himself  qualified  to  deliver  his  opinions 
on  the  subject  under  discussion.  This  pro- 
duced an  animated .  conversation.  Johnson's 
prejudices  against  the  Americans  were  strong ; 
he  considered  them,  as  he  always  termed  them, 
rebels  and  scoundrels,  and  these  epithets  were 
now  by  no  means  sparingly  used.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  far  he  might  have  been  provoked, 
by  opposition  in  argument,  if  a  fortunate  turn 
had  not  been  given  to  the  dispute.  Johnson 
had  rudely  said,  **  Sir,  what  do  ifou  know  in 
America.  You  never  read.  You  have  no 
books  there."  "  Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Dr. 
Ewing,  **  we  have  read  the  R/imbler."  This 
civility  instantly  pacified  him,  and,  afler  the 
rest  of  the  company  had  retired,  he  sat  with 
Dr.  Ewing  until  midnight,  speaking  amicably 
and  eloQuently,  and  uttering  such  wisdom  as 
seldom  tails  from  the  lips  of  man. 

In  the  summer  of  1775,  Dr.  Ewing  returned 


by  his  travels.  He  had  directed  his  inquirioc 
to  the  study  of  man,  in  all  the  varieties  which 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  afforded.  He  had 
collected  much  information  and  many  anec- 
dotes, which  on  his  return  were  reserved  fbi 
the  amusement  and  instruction  of  that  social 
circle,  which  he  loved  to  collect  at  his  owii^ 
fireside.  His  parlour  was  always  the  scene  of 
cheerfulness  and  hospitality,  fiis  finances  in- 
deed were  never  more  than  moderate,  but  he 
was  always  able  to  furnish  for  his  guests  some- 
thing more  valuable  than  the  delicacies  of  the 
season,  or  the  wines  of  France. 

War  had  now  commenced  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  he  ad- 
hered to  the  cause  of  his  country  with  steadi- 
ness and  2eal.  When  the  British  army  was 
ezpectod  in  Philadelphia  in  1777,  he  removed 
his  family  to  his  native  place,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  tho  city  was  evacaated 
by  Clinton^  immediately  before  his  retreat 
through  the  slate  of  New  Jersey  to  New  York. 
He  til  en  returned  to  his  congregation,  and  in 
1779  was  elected  to  the  provostship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania^  which  station  he  filled 
until  bis  death. 

To  this  station  he  Was  fiilly  competent.  In 
all  the  branches  of  learning  and  science,  usually 
taught  in  colleges,  he  was  uncommonly  accu- 
rate, and  in  his  mode  of  instruction  and  of 
communicating  information  he  was  probably 
never  surpassed.  On  his  appointment  he  pre- 
pared the  Lectures  which  have  been  published, 
and  which  he  delivered  to  his  pupils  durin;^  a 

fieriod  of  twenty  years.  They  contain  all  that 
s  necessary  for  the  mere  student;  written  hi  a 
plain  and  simple  style,  and  arranged  with  great 
method  and  perspicuity.  As  a  teacher  per- 
haps no  one  was  ever  more  beloved.  His 
authority  over  his  pupils  was  that  of  a  parent, 
and  while  he  maintamed  that  discipline  with- 
out which  genius  will  be  wasted,  and  dihgence 
uselese,  he  won  their  affection  by  the  mildest 
manners. ' 

All  his  hours  were  how  occupied.  He  at> 
tended  at  the  university  during  the  mornings 
and  afternoons  of  every  day,  and  devoted  his 
remaining  time  to  the  duties  of  his  pastoral 
charge,  and  a  neces.sary  attention  to  his  private 
affairs.  These  were  arduous  and  multiplied. 
Visiting  the  sick,  and  interchanging  with  his 
parishioners  the  visits  of  friendship,  occupied 
much  of  his  time.  And  when  from  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties,  he  retired  to  his  clo- 
set, he  was  obHged  to  prepare,  usually  two,  but 
always  at  least  one  discourse  for  the  approach- 
ing Sabbath.  But  these  ditficulties  yielded  to 
his  love  of  method  and  untiring  diligence,  ilo 
rose  with  the  sun,  and  retired  to  rest  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  night;  yet  his  constitution  was  na- 
turally so  robust,  and  the  care  of  his  health  so 
judicious,  that,  during  a  period  of  forty  year.*;, 
he  was  never  prevented  by  sickness  60m  at- 
tending to  his  pastoral  duties. 

But  these  wore  not  his  only  employments. 
His  mathematical  reputation  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  on  various 
occasions  he  was  appointed  to  perform  public 
duties.  He  was  one  of  those  gentlemen  who 
were  commissioned  to  run  the  boundary  line  of 
the  state  of  Delaware,  and  to  settle  the  boun- 
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and  Connecticut,  and  between  PennB^lTania 
and  Virginia.  He  was  also  appointed  in  con- 
junction with  tlie  late  David  Kittenhouee,  by 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  survey  the  most 
practicable  ground  for  a  turnpike  road  between 
rhiladelpbia  and  Lancaster.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished member,  and  for  some  time  one  of  the 
▼ice  presidents  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  to  which  he  made  several  valuable 
communications,  which  are  recorded  in  the  vo- 
lumes of  their  transactions  *  He  also  made 
scvonil  valuable  additions  to  the  astronomical 
articles  in  the  American  edition  of  the  British 
Encyclopedia,  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dob- 
son.  About  the  year  ]7!)5,  he  commenced  the 
compilation  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Natural 
History,  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  the  university, 
and  made  tome  progress  in  the  work,  but  his 
health  did  not  permit  him  to  complote  his  plan. 
From  the  year  1770  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
his  life  had  littl«  variety.  He  continued  to 
discharse  the  various  duties  of  pastor,  precep- 
tor, husband,  parent,  and  friend,  without  mak- 
ing, as  it  is  believed,  one  good  man  his  foe. 
Tno  compensation  which  he  received  from  the 
university  and  from  the  church,  although  not 
large,  enabled  him,  with  economy,  to  raise  a 
numerous  family,  and  to  acquire  a  moderate 
property.  But  he  was  not  versed  in  the  arti- 
fices oi  business.  He  was  a  friend,  and  he 
trusted.  He  was  himself  free  from  guile,  and 
therefore  easily  duped,  and  thus,  in  his  old  age, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  little  pro- 

{lerty  swept  from  him  by  those  to  whom  he 
lad  formerly  loved  to  render  acts  of  kindness. 
Yet  he  did  not  speak  harshly  of  those  who  had 
injured  him.  Some  of  them  indeed  he  forgave, 
though  he  could  not  forget.  But  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  rest,  he  was  always  desirous  to  find 
excuses,  and  he  continued  during  his  life  to 
defend  those  who  could  find  no  other  apologist. 

In  the  summer  of  1796  he  was  attacked  with 
a  violent  disorder,  which  it  required  a  long 
time  to  subdue.  He  never  however  recovered 
from  its  effects;  but  although  it  lefl  him  so 
feeble  as  to  be  unable  to  walk  without  aid,  he 
still  persevered  in  performing  his  public  duties. 
His  remaining  strength  be^an  to  fail  him  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1 802,  and  in  the  month 
of  August,  he  removed  his  family  on  account  of 
the  yellow  fever  to  the  house  of  his  son  in 
Montgomery  county,  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  died  on  the  8th  of  September  of  that  year, 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  nge. 

The  following  sketch  is  extracted  from  a 
funeral  sermon  preached  by  his  pastoral  suc- 
cessor, the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Blair  Linn,  on  the 
21st  of  November,  1802,  in  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

'*  The  unembellished  incidents  which  have 
now  been  narrated  of  Dr.  Ewing's  life,  his  reli- 
gious ind  scientifical  writings;  his  observations 
and  deportment  in  the  different  relations  of 
society,  declare  that  his  mind  was  uncommonly 

*  The  following  were  the  communications 
which'he  made  to  the  A.  P.  S.  "An  account 
of  the  Tran<<it  of  Venus  over  the  Sun,  June  3d, 
17()'J,  nnd  of  the  Transit  of  Mercury,  Novem- 
0th,  17()0,  both  as  observed  in  the  state-house, 
Philadelphia.'*  "  An  improvement  in  the  con- 
Ktruction  of  Godfrey's  Quadrant." 


strong  and  penetnttAff,  and  tbtt  h»htd  amilA 
and  correct  taate.  Were  we  to  distingoiah  bo* 
tween  bis  powers,  we  would  say  that  his  un- 
derstanding predominated  over  his  imagina- 
tion He  had  more  the  mind  of  Locke  than  of 
Milton.  He  looked  through  nature  more  with 
the  eye  of  the  philosopher  than  of  the  poet. 
The  sublimer  and  minuter  forms  of  matter 
were  objects  of  his  investigation ',  and  we  can- 
not but  suppose  him  to  have  been  gifled  with 
diversified  talents,  who  could  scan  the  illumi- 
nated glories  of  the  heavens,  and  inspect  the 
insect  which  is  only  visible  to  the  microscopic 
eye.  We  cannot  but  suppose  that  his  researebee 
were  extensive,  who  looked  into  the  mind  of 
man,  analyzed  his  faculties  and  afl^tionfl; 
who  unfolded  to  him  the  great  truths  of  his 
God,  who  looked  through  the  howling  wilds 
and  taught  the  properties  of  the -brutu  tribes, 
who  looked  through  the  fields  of  air  and  de- 
scribed the  race  which  travel  on  the  wing.  In 
the  science  of  mathematics,  Dr.  Ewing,  if  not 
unrivalled,  was  unsurpassed  by  any  character 
in  this  country.  His  Knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages  was  very  considerable.  The  He- 
brew language,  which  is  too  oflen  neglected  by 
the  ministers  of  God  in  the  present  day « was 
one  of  his  favourite  studies.  In  the  mornings 
of  bis  latter  days,  he  always  read  a  portion  of 
the  scriptures  in  their  original  tongue;  and 
jon  could  seldom  enter  his  room  witnout  see- 
ing on  his  couch  beside  him  his  Hebrew  Bihie. 
His  qualifications  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
were  many  and  eminent.  Science  was  to  him 
a  powerful  assistant  in  the  labours  of  his  sacred 
office.  She  was  with  him  a  handmaid  to  reli- 
gion, and,  aided  by  her,  he  was  an  able  cham- 
pion of  the  cross,  both  in  the  advocation  of  its 
cause,  and  in  the  repulsion  of  the  attacks  of 
impiety  and  error.  He  was  mighty  in  the 
scriptures.  To  the  fountain  of  all  religioaa 
knowledge  he  went  for  instruction.  His  reli- 
gious Opinions  were  not  so  much  founded  opon 
the  systems  written  by  fallible  men,  as  upon 
the  scriptures  of  infiillibility.  He  sdof>ted  not 
Calvin,  o^Arminid^,  or  Socinus,  but  the  Word 
of  God  »V'hi8  guide.  He  read,  he  examined, 
he  deciold  for  himself  With  the  works  of 
commentators  and  systematical  writers  be  was 
familiar ;  he  considered  them  as  indispensable 
assistants  to  the  student^  hut  his  veneration  for 
these  did  not  impress  opon  him  a  blind  obe- 
dience to  their  dictates :  He  was  first  oonrinced 
by  his  own  researches  thai  they  corresponded 
with  the  sacred  volume,  before  he  acknowledged 
their  authority.  His  own  investigation  con- 
firmed him  in  his  belief  of  the  ooctrines  of 
grace.  These  were  the  doctrines  which  he 
preached  and  which  he  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  the  hearts  of  his  people.*  His  discourses 
were  written  with  accuracy ;  the  truths  which 
they  contained  were  well  examined  and  digested 
before  he  ventured  to  offer  them  to  the  public. 
He  thought  it  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
God  and  his  hearers,  to  think  before  he  spoke, 
to  study  and  to  ponder  in  private,  before  he 

*  *'  Amonff  the  practical  writers  he  thought 
that  Doddridge  was  the  best:  and  he  thought 
that  the  method  which  he  followed  in  his  dis- 
conrses  was  a  good  model  for  the  praclioal  tad 
devout  preacher." 


*t>  fFalier  Scoit,  Bart. 
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arow  in  the  preffence  of  an  audience  as  the 
meaeenger  from  heaven.  To  God  be  looked 
for  aid  and  support ;  but  he  looked  for  assist- 
ance in  his  study,  before  he  trusted  to  divine 
impulse  in  the  sacred  desk.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
■aid  with  truth  that  no  minister  in  this  country 
has  adopted  a  better  method  of  instruction  than 
that  which  distinguished  his  discourses  j  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  none  more  fully 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  plain  and  decisive 
reasMiing,  the  passage  which  he  chose  for  dis- 
onasion.  The  style  in  which  he  embodied  his 
conceptions  was  always  perftpicuoas  and  occa- 
sionally ornamental.  Ornament  however  he 
did  not  often  employ.  He  sometimes  poured 
forth  '■  thoughts  that  breathed  and  words  that 
burned,'  but  his  most  usual  manner  was  sober 
and  temperate,  such  as  was  adopted  before  him 
by  Tillotson  and  Sherlock.  Mere  declamation 
was  never  heard  from  biro ;  his  discourses  were 
always  solid  and  edifyinf,  and  so  equal  in  the 
scale  of  merit ;  that  perhaps  to  no  one  which 
ha  wrote  in  the  vigour  o(  his  mind  could  a 
decided  preference  b^  given." 

'*  His  delivery  was  pleasing*  and  happy.  If, 
in  his  old  age,  from  debility,  it  was  not  remark- 
able for  animation,  yet  it  was  distinguished  for 
correctness,  and  could  sometimes  touch  the 
finest  springs  of  tenderness  and  pity. 

'^  The  temper  of  Dr.  Ewing  was  generous, 
and  not  oflen  ruffled.  His  manners  and  de- 
portment were  easy  and  affable.  Free  from 
Suite  himself,  he  suspected  not  guile  in.  others. 
[e  bad  a  freeness  of  salutation  which  some- 
times surprised  the  stranger,  hot  which  was 
admired  by  those  who  knew  him,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  heart. open  and  honest.  His 
talents  for  conversation  were  remarkably  en- 
tertaining. From  severer  studies  he  could  un- 
bend, and  become  the  companion  of  innocent 
mirth  and  happy  gaiety.  In  the  house  of  bid- 
den joy  his  religion  did  not  wear  the  frown ;  it 
covered  not  itself  with  the  mantle  of  sorrow, 
but  it  taught  him  to  rejoice  with  those  that  re- 
joice, as  well  as  to  weep  with  those  that  weep. 
He  was  perfectly  free  from  pedantry,  and  from 
every  thinff  that  bore  its  resemblance.  In  the 
company  of  philosophers,  he  was  in  his  conver- 
sation the  philosopher,  and  with  the  unlettered, 
the  man  oi  ease  and  accommodaiiou.  His  ta- 
lent of  narration  was  universally  admired.  His 
observation  of  men  and  manners  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  furnished  him  with  many  scenes 
and  facts  which  as  painted  and  related  by  him 
were  extremely  entertaining.  In  domestic  life 
he  was  amiable.  He  had  all  the  heart  of  the 
husband;  he  had  all  the  heart  of  the  parent; 
he  had  the  full  heart  of  a  friend ;  surrounded 
by  a  large  family,  he  had  care  and  tenderness 
for  them  all.  His  affection  for  his  children  was 
auch  that,  even  in  his  moments  of  severest 
study,  he  received  them  with  smiles,  and  laid 
aside  his  books  to  partake  of  their  infantile 
sports. 

'*  Dr.  Ewing  was  tall  in  his  person,  and, 
while  in  younger  life,  was  handsome  and  grace- 
ful. His  constitution  was  remarkably  sound 
end  strong.  He  waa  settled  with  his  congre- 
gation forty  years  without  being  prevented 
mere  than  once  or  twice  by  sickness  from  dis- 
charging the  duty  of  his  pastoral  charge.  The 
only  serious  disorder  wbi^h  ha  had.  was  thii  nnn 


which  proved  fatal,  and  which  first  seized  him 
(in  1796)  six  years  before  his  death.  After  his 
first  attack  he  frequently  preached,  but  never 
regained  his  strength  of  body,  or  vigour  of 
mmd.  In  his  sickness  he  discovered  patience, 
fortitude,  and  resignation,  to  the  will  of  his 
heavenly  Father.  Ffo  murmur  escaped  his  lips, 
and  his  last  moments  were  closed  apparently 
without  a  pang  and  without  a  struggle.  In  a 
good  old  age,  in  his  seventy-first  year,  he  fell 
to  the  ground  Wu  aa  a  shock  of  com  cometh  ht 
his  season.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he 
buried  the  last  of  those  members  of  his  congre- 
gation who  signed  his  call." 


Amone  the  elegant  annual  <<  Offerings"  of 
the  London  press,  there  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
called  the  By'ou,  which  has  an  engraving  of  a 
picture  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  Family, 
with  the  following  characteristic  production  of 
the  great  novelist. 

"SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART." 

Letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Sir  Adam  Fer- 
guson, descriptive  of  a  picture  painted  at 
Mhotsfordy  by  David  Witkie,  Esq.,  RA.,  and 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  m  1818. 

^  "  My  dear  Adam  : — The  picture  you  men- 
tion has  something  in  it  of  rather  a  domestic 
character,  as  the  personages  are  represented  in 
a  sort  of  masquerade,  such  being  the  pleasure  ol' 
the  accomplished    painter.      NeverthelesH,  if 

fou,  the  proprietor,  incline  to  have  it  engraved, 
do  not  see  that  I  am  entitled  to  make  any  ob- 
jection. 

"  But  Mr. ,  mentions  besides  a  desire 

to  have  anecdotes  of  ray  private  and  domestic 
life,  or,  as  he  expresses  himself,  a  portrait  of 
the  author  in  his  night  gown  and  slippers; — 
and  this  from  you,  who  I  dare  say,  could  furnish 
some  anecdotes  of  our  younger  days  which 
might  now  seem  ludicrous  enough.  £ven  as 
to  my  night  gown  and  slippers,  I  believe  the  ' 
time  has  been  when  the  articles  of  my  ward- 
robe were  $$  familiar  to  your  memory  as  Poins' 
to  Prince  Henry,  but  that  period  has  been  for 
some  years  past,  and  I  cannot  think  it  would 
be  interesting  to  the  public  to  learn  that  I  had 
changed  my  old  robe-de-chambre  for  a  hand- 
some douillette,  when  I  was  last  at  Paris.  ' 

*'  The  truth  is,  that  a  man  of  ordinary  sense  ' 
cannot  be  supposed  delighted  with  the  species 
of  gossip  which,  in  the  dearth  of  other  news, 
recurs  to  such  a  quiet  individual  as  myself: 
and  though,  like  a  well-behaved  lion  of  twenty 
years'  standing,  I  am  not  inclined  to  vex  my- ' 
self  about  what  I  cannot  help,  I  will  not,  in  any 
case  in  which  I  can  prevent  it,  be  accessary  t<^) 
these  follies.    There  is  no  man  known  at  all  in 
literature  who  may  not  have  more  to  tell  o^h'ia  , 
private  life  than  I  have.    I  have  surmounted ' 
no  difficulties  either  of  birth  or  education,  nor. 
have  1  been  fiivoured  by  any  particular  ad  van- ' 
tages,  and  my  life  has  been  as  void  of  incidents  . 
of  iftiportance  as  tliat  of  the  'weary  knife-* 
grinder.' 

'  Story ;  God  bless  you !  I  hava  none  to  tell,  t 

nip  ' 
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**  The  foUiei  of  joath  ought  long  Bince  to 
have  pawed  awaj;  and  if  the  prejudices  and 
absurdities  of  age  have  come  in  their  place,  I 
will  keep  them,  as  Beau  Tibbs  did  bis  prospecti 
for  the  amusement  of  his  domestic  friends.  A 
mere  enumeration  of  the  persons  in  the  sketch 
is  all  which  I  can  possibly  permit  to  be  pub- 
lished respectinf  myself  and  my  family;  and 
as  must  be  the  lot  of  humanity  when  we  look 
back  seven  or  eight  years,  even  what  follows 
caimot  be  drawn  up  without  some  very  painful 
recollections. 

*'  The  idea  which  our  inimitable  Wilkie 
adopted  was  to  represent  our  family  group  in 
the  garb  of  south-country  peasants,  supposed 
to  be  concerting  a  merry-making,  for  which 
some  of  the  preparations  are  seen.  The  place 
is  the  teirace  near  Kayside,  commandii^an 
extensive  view  toward  the  Eildon  hills,  l.^he 
sitting  figure,  in  the  dress  of  a  miller,  I  believe, 
represents  Sir  Walter  Scott,  author  of  a  few 
scores  of  volumes,  and  proprietor  of  Abbots- 
ford  in  the  county  of  Roxborough.  2.  In  front 
and  presenting,  we  may  suppose,  a  country 
wag  somewhat  addicted  to  pHMching,  stands 
Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  Knight,  Keeper  of  the 
Regalia  of  Scotland. 

*'  3.  In  the  back  ground  is  a  very  handsome 
old  man,  upwards  of  eighty-four  years  old  at 
that  time,  painted  in  his  own  character  of  a 
shepherd.  He  also  belonged  to  the  numerous 
clan  of  Scott.  He  used  to  claim  credit  for  three 
things  unusual  among  the  southland  shepherds; 
first,  that  he  had  never  been  fou  in  the  course 
of  his  life ;  secondly,  that  he  never  had  struck 
a  man  in  anger ;  thirdly,  that  though  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  large  safes  of  stock, 
he  had  never  lost  o  penny  for  his  master  by  a 
bad  debt.  He  died  soon  afterwards  at  Abbots- 
ford. 

<<  4,  5,  6.  Of  the  three  female  figures,  the 
elder  is  the  late  regretted  mother  of  the  family 
represented.  5.  The  young  person  moat  for- 
ward in  the  group  is  Miss  Sophia  Charlotte 
Scott,  now  fan.  John  Gibson  Lockhart;  and 
6,  her  younger  sister,  Miss  Ann  Scott.  Both 
are  represented  as  ewe-milkers  with  their  lig- 
lind,  or  milk-paib.  7.  On  the  left  hand  of  the 
ahepherd,  the  young  man  holding  a  fowling- 
piece,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
now  captain  in  the  King's  Hussars.  8.  The 
boy  is  the  youngest  ot  the  family,  Charles 
.Scott,  now  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford. — 
The  two  dogs  were  distinguished  favourites  of 
the  family :  the  large  one  was  a  stag  hound  of 
the  old  Iiighland  breed,  called  Mai(U,  and  one 
of  the  handsomest  dogs  that  could  be  found;  it 
was  a  present  to  me  from  the  chief  of  Glen- 
gary,  and  was  highly  valued,  both  on  account 
of  tiis  beauty,  his  fidelity,  and  the  great  rarity 
of  the  breed.  The  other  is  a  little  Highland 
terrier,  called  Ourisk  (goblin),  of  a  particular 
kind,  bred  in  Kintail.  It  was  a  present  from 
the  honourable  Mrs.  Stuart  Mackenzie,  and  is 
.1  valuable  specimen  of  a  race  which  is  also 
scarce.  Maida  like  Bran,  Lerath,  and  other 
^ogs  of  distinction,  slumbers  'beneath  his 
stone,'  distinguished  by  an  epitsph,  which,  to 
the  honour  ox  Scottish  scholsrship  be  it  spokeOi 
has  only  one  fiilse  quantity  in  t«o  lines. 

Maidie  marmorea  dermis  sub  imagine  Maida 


<<  Ourisk  still  aanrivesi  bat  like  soM  other 
personages  in  the  picture,  with  talents  and 
temper  rather  the  worse  for  wear.  She  hia 
become  what  Dr.  Rutty,  the  Quaker,  records 
himself  in  his  journal  as  having  sometimes  beea 
— sinflilly  dogged  and  snappisn. 

**  If  it  should  suit  Mr.  *s  purpose  to 

adopt  the  above  illustrations  he  is  heartily  wel- 
come to  them,  but  I  make  it  my  special  bargain 
that  nothing  more  is  said  upon  such  a  meagre 
subject. 

**  It  strikes  me,  however,  that  there  is  a  story 
about  old  Thomas  Scott,  the  shepherd,  which 
is  characteristic,  and  which  I  will  make  your 
friend  welcome  to.  Tom  was,  both  as  a  trusted 
servant,  and  as  a  rich  fbllow  in  his  line,  a  per- 
son of  considerable  importance  among  bis  class 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  used  to  stickle  a 
good  deal  to  keep  his  place  in  public  opinion. 
Now,  he  suffered,  in  his  own  idea  at  least,  from 
the  consequence  assumed  by  a  country  neigh- 
bour, who,  though  neither  so  well  reputed  for 
wealth  or  sagacity  as  Thomas  ^cott,  had  yet 
an  advantage  over  him,  from  having  seen  the 
late  King,  and  used  to  take  precedence  upon 
all  occasions  when  thev  chanced  to  meet. 
Thomas  suffered  under  this  superiority.  Bui 
afler  this  sketch  was  finished  and  exhibited  in 
London,  the  newspapers  made  it  known  thai 
his  present  majesty  bad  condescended  to  t«ke 
some  notice  of  it.  Delighted  with  the  oircum- 
stance,  Thomas  set  out,  on  a  most  oppreseiTely 
hot  day,  to  walk  five  miles  to  Bowden,  whore 
his  rival  resided.  He  had  no  sooner  entered 
the  cottage  than  he  called  out,  in  his  brood  fo- 
rest dialect^ — *  Andro',  man,  did  ve  anea  my 
(see)  the  King*"'  *  In  troth  did  1,  Tarn/  an- 
swered Andro' ;  *  sit  down,  and  I'll  tell  ye  a' 
about  it : — ye  sey,  I  was  at  Lonon,  in  a  place 
they  ca'  the  Park,  that  is,  no  like  a  haioed  hog 
fence,  or  like  the  four-nooked  parks  in  this 
country—'  <  Hout  awa*,'  said  Thomas,  <  I  have 
heard  a'  that  before:  1  only  eame  ower  the 
know  now  to  tell  you  that,  if  you  have  seen  the 
king,  the  king  has  seen  mey'  (me).  And  so  he 
returned  wiui  a  jocund  heart,  assuring  his 
friends,  '  it  had  done  him  muckle  gude  to  set* 
tie  accounts  with  Andro*.*  Jocose  hec — as  the 
old  Laird  of  Restalrig  writes  to  the  Earl  of 
Gowre — farewell,  my  old,  tried,  and  dear  friend 
of  forty  long  years.  Our  enjoyments  most 
now  be  of  a  character  less  vivid  than  those  we 
have  shared  together. 

But  still  at  our  lot  it  were  vain  to  repine, 
Youth  cannot  return,  or  the  days  of  Lang  Syne 

<*  Tours  affectionately, 

"  Walter  Scott 
<'  MbotUfordf  2d  August,  1827." 


From  Tales  from  tkt  English  Soutenirs- 
THE  RED  FISHERMAN. 

BT  W.  M.  PBAED,  SSq. 

**  Ob  fle«h,  fleih,  how  srt  tboa  flihified  I** 

jTmws  and /sttcv. 

Thx  Abbot  arose,  and  closed  his  book| 

And  donned  his  sandal  shoon, 
And  wandered  forth  alone,  to  look 
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A  starlight  sky  was  o'er  bis  head, 

A  quiet  breeze  around ; 
And  the  flowers  a  thrilling  fragrance  shed, 

And  the  wares  a  soothing  sound : 
It  was  not  an  hour,  nor  a  scene,  for  aught 

But  love  and  calm  delight ; 
Yet  the  holy  man  had  a  cloud  of  thought 

On  his  wrinkled  brow  that  night. 
lie  gazed  on  the  river  that  gurgled  by, 

But  he  thought  not  of  toe  reeds ', 
He  clasped  his  gilded  rosary, 

But  he  did  not  tell  the  beads: 
If  he  looked  to  the  Heaven,  'twas  not  to  invoke 

The  Spirit  that  dwelleth  there ; 
If  he  opened  his  lips,  the  words  they  spoke 

Had  never  the  tone  of  prayer. 
A  pious  Priest  might  the  Abbot  seem, 

He  had  swayed  the  crosier  well ; 
But  what  was  the  theme  of  the  Abbot's  dream, 

The  Abbot  were  loth  to  tell. 

Companionless,  for  a  mile  or  more. 

He  traced  the  windings  of  the  shore.— 

Ob,  beauteous  is  that  river  still, 

As  it  winds  by  many  a  sloping  bill, 

And  many  a  dim  o'er-arching  groye. 

And  many  a  flat  and  sunny  cove, 

And  terraced  lawns,  whose  bright  arcades 

The  honeysuckle  sweetly  shades, 

And  rocks,  whose  very  crags  seem  bowers, 

So  gay  they  are  with  grass  and  flowers. 

Bat  the  Abbot  was  thinking  of  scenery, 

About  as  much,  in  sooth. 
As  a  lover  thinks  of  constancy, 

Or  an  advocate  of  truth. 
He  did  not  mark  how  the  skies  in  wrath 

Grew  dark  above  his  head ; 
He  did  not  mark  how  the  mossy  path 

Grew  damp  beneath  his  tread ; 
And  nearer  he  came,  and  still  more  near,  < 

To  a  pool,  in  whose  recess, 
The  water  had  slept  for  many  a  year, 

Unchanged,  and  motionless ; 
From  the  river  stream  it  spread  away, 

The  space  of  half  c  rood ; 
The  surface  had  the  hue  of  cbv, 

And  the  scent  of  human  blood ; 
The  trees  and  the  herbs  that  round  it  grew. 

Were  venomous  and  foul ; 
And  the  birds  that  through  the  bushes  flew, 

Were  the  vulture  and  the  owl; 
The  water  was  as  dark  and  rank 

As  ever  a  company  pumped  *. 
And  the  perch  that  was  netted  and  laid  on  the 
Dank, 

Grew  rotten  while  it  iumped ; 
And  bold  was  he  who  thither  came, 

At  midnight,  man  or  boy ; 
For  the  place  was  cursed  with  an  evil  name, 

And  that  name  was  *'  The  Devil's  Dec^y !" 

The  Abbot  was  weary  as  Abbot  could  be. 
And  he  sate  down  to  rest  on  the  stamp  of  a 

tree: 
When  suddenly  rose  a  dismal  tone^— 
Was  it  a  song,  or  was  it  a  moan  f 

«Oh,ho!  Oh,  ho! 

"  Above, — below  .^— 
'^  Lightly  and  brightly  they  glide  and  go : 
^  The  hungry  4nd  keen  to  the  top  are  teapmg, 
^  The  laajr  and  fat  in  the  depths  are  sleeping; 
"  Fishing  is  fine  when  the  pool  is  muddy, 
"  Broiling  is  rioh  when  the  coals  are  ruddy  !** 


In  a  monstrous  fright,  by  the  murky  light) 
He  looked  to  the  left,  and  he  looked  to  the 

"gkt, 
And  what  was  the  vision  close  before  mm, 
That  flun^  such  a  sadden  stupor  o'er  him  ? 
'Twas  a  sight  to  make  the  hair  uprise, 

And  the  life-blood  colder  run : 
The  startled  priest  struck  both  his  thighs. 

And  the  Abbey  clock  struck  one ! 

All  alone,  by  the  side  of  the  pool, 
A  tall  man  sate  on  a  three-legged  stool. 
Kicking  his  heels  on  the  dewy  sod. 
And  putting  in  order  his  reel  and  rod. 
Red  were  tne  rags  his  shoulders  wore. 
And  a  high  red  cap  on  his  head  he  bore ; 
His  arms  and  his  legs  were  long  and  bare ; 
And  two  or  three  locks  of  long  red  hair 
Were  tossing  about  his  scraggy  neck, 
Like  a  tattered  flag  o'er  a  splitting  wreck. 
It  might  be  time,  or  it  might  be  trouble, 
Had  bent  that  stout  back  nearly  double ; 
Sunk  in  their  deep  and  bellow  sockets 
That  blazing  couple  of  Congreve  rockets ; 
And  shrunk  and  shrivelled  that  tawn^  skin. 
Till  it  hardly  covered  the  bones  withm. 
The  line  the  Abbot  saw  him  throw, 
Had  been  fashioned  and  formed  long  ages  ago : 
And  the  hands  that  worked  his  foreign  vest. 
Long  ages  ago  had  gone  to  their  rest: 
You  would  have  sworn,  as  you  looked  on  them, 
He  had  fished  in  the  flood  with  Ham  and 

Shem! 
There  was  turning  of  keys,  and  creaking  of 

locks. 
As  he  took  forth  a  bait  from  his  iron  box. 
Minnow  or  gentle,  worm  or  fly, — 
It  seemed  not  such  to  the  Abbot's  eye : 
Gaily  it  glittered  with  jewel  and  ffem, 
And  its  shape  was  the  shape  of  a  diadem. 
It  was  fastened  a  gleaming  hook  about, 
By  a  chain  within,  and  a  chain  without ; 
The  Fisherman  gave  it  a  kick  and  a  spin, 
And  the  water  fixed  as  it  tumbled  in ! 

From  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Strange  and  varied  sounds  hsd  birth ; 
Now  Uie  battle's  bursting  peal, 
Neigh  of  steed,  and  clang  of  steel; 
Now  an  old  man's  hollow  groan 
£choed  from  the  dungeon  stone ; 
Now  the  weak  and  wailing  cry 
Of  a  stripling's  agony ! 

Cold  by* this  was  the  midnight  air; 

But  the  Abbot's  blood  ran  colder, 
When  he  saw  a  gaspin^r  knight  lie  there, 
With  a  ffash  beneatn  his  clotted  hair. 

Ana  a  hump  apon  his  shoulder. 
And  the  loyal  churchman  strove  in  vain, 

To  mutter  a  Pater  Noster; 
For  he  who  writhed  in  mortal  pain. 
Was  camped  that  night  on  Bosworth  plain, 

The  cruel  Doke  of  Glo'ster  * 
Then  was  tamuig  of  kbjn,  and  creaking  of 

locks, 
As  he  took  forth  a  bait  from  his  iron  box. 
It  was  a  haunch  of  princely  size, 
Filling  with  fragrance  earth  and  skiea. 
The  corpulent  Abbot  knew  full  well. 
The  swelling  form,  and  the  Tf^ming  simII; 
Never  a  monk  that  wore  a  hood 

Could  better  bave  goMoed  the  ?ei7  vmd* 
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Where  the  noble  hart  had  stood  at  bay. 
Weary  and  wounded  at  cloae  of  day. 

Sounded  then  the  noisy  glee, 
Of  a  revelling  company ; 
Sprightly  story,  wicked  jest, 
Rated  servant,  greeted  guest, 
Flow  of  wine,  and  flight  of  cork, 
Stroke  of  knife,  and  thrust  of  fork : 
But,  wherever  the  board  was  spread, 
Grace,  I  ween,  was  never  said! 
Pulling  and  tugging  the  fisherman  sate ; 

And  the  Priest  was  ready  to  vomit, 
When  he  hauled  out  a  gentleman,  fine  and  fat, 
With  a  belly  as  big  as  a  brimming  vat, 

And  a  nose  as  red  as  a  comet. 
*'  A  capital  stew/'  the  Fisherman  said, 

''  With  cinnamon  and  sherry  !" 
And  the  Abbot  turned  away  his  head, 
For  his  brother  was  lying  before  him  dead. 

The  Mayor  of  St.  Edmonds  Bury! 
There  was  taming  of  keys,  and  creaking  of 

locks, 
As  he  took  forth  a  bait  from  his  iron  box. 
It  was  a  bundle  of  beautiful  things, 
A  peacock's  tail,  and  a  butterfly's  wings, 
A  scarlet  slipper,  an  auburn  curl, 
A  mantle  of  silk,  and  a  bracelet  of  pearl. 
And  a  packet  of  letters,  from  whose  sweet  fold 
Such  a  stream  of  delicate  odours  rolled, 
That  the  Abbot  fell  on  his  face,  and  fainted, 
And  deemed  his  spirit  was  half-way  sainted. 

Sounds  seemed  dropping  from  the  skies, 
Stifled  whispers,  smothered  sighs, 
And  the  breath  of  vernal  gales. 
And  the  voice  of  nightingmles : 
But  the  nightingales  were  mute, 
Knvious,  when  an  unseen  lute 
Shaped  the  music  of  its  chords, 
Into  passion's  thrilling  words. 

Smile,  lady,  smile ! — I  will  not  set, 
Upon  my  brow,  the  coronet, 
Till  thou  wilt  gather  roses  white, 
To  wear  around  its  gems  of  light. 
Smile,  lady,  smile ! — I  will  not  see 
Rivers  and  Hastinffs  bend  the  knee. 
Till  those  bewitchmg  lips  of  thine, 
Will  bid  me  rise  in  bliss  from  mine. 
Smile,  lady,  smile ! — for  who  would  win 
A  loveless  throne  through  guilt  and  sin  ? 
Or  who  would  reign  o'er  vale  and  hill, 
if  woman's  heart  were  rebel  still.'" 

One  jerk,  and  there  a  lady  lay, 

A  lady  wondrous  fair ; 
But  the  rose  of  her  lip  had  faded  away, 
And  her  cheek  was  as  white  and  as  cold  as 
clay, 

And  torn  was  her  raven  hair. 
<'  Ah  ha !"  said  the  Fisher,  in  merry  guise, 

*'  Her  gallant  was  hooked  before ;" — 
And  the  Abbot  heav'd  some  piteous  sighs, 
For  oil  he  had  blessed  those  deep  blue  eyes, 

The  eyes  of  Mistress  Shore ! 
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There  was  turning  of  keys,  and  ere 

locks. 

As  he  took  forth  a  bait  from  his  iron  box. 
Many  the  cunning  sportsman  tried, 
Many  he  flung  with  a  frown  aside ; 
A  mmstrel's  harp,  and  a  miser's  chest, 


Jewels  of  lustre,  robes  of  price. 

Tomes  of  heresy,  loaded  dice, 

And  golden  cups  of  the  brightest  wine 

That  ever  was  pressed  from  the  Borgundy 

vine. 
There  was  a  perfume  of  sulphnr  and  nitre, 
As  he  came  at  last  to  a  bishop's  mitre! 
From  top  to  toe,  the  Abbot  shook, 
As  the  Fisherman  armed  his  golden  hook ; 
And  awfully  were  his  features  wrought 
By  some  dark  dream,  or  wakened  tiiought. 
Look  how  the  fearful  felon  gazes 
On  the  scaflTold  his  country's  vengeance  raises. 
When  the  lips  are  cracked,  and  the  jaws  are 

dry, 
With  the  thirst  which  only  in  death  shall  diet 
Mark  the  mariner's  frenzied  frown, 
As  the  s waling  wherry  settles  down, 
When  peril  has  numbed  the  sense  and  will, 
Thoogn  the  hand  and  the  foot  may  struggle 

still: 
Wilder  far  was  the  Abbot's  glance. 
Deeper  far  was  the  Abbot's  trance : 
Fixed  as  a  monument,  still  as  air. 
He  bent  no  knee,  and  he  breathed  no  nrayer; 
But  be  signed,-^he  knew  not  why  or  now, — 
The  sign  of  the  cross  on  his  clammy  brow. 

Thore  was  turning  of  keys,  and  creaking  of 

locks, 
As  he  stalked  away  with  bis  iron  box. 
<'Ohho!  Oh  ho! 
"  The  cock  doth  crow ; 

"  It  is  time  for  the  Fisher  to  rise  and  go. 
"  Fair  luck  to  the  Abbot,  fair  luck  to  the  shnne '. 
"  He  hath  gnawed  in  twain  mv  choicest  line; 
"  Let  him  swim  to  the  north,  let  him  swim  to 

the  south, — 
<<  The  Abbot  will  carry  my  hook  in  his  mouth!" 
The  Abbot  had  preached  for  many  years. 

With  as  clear  articulation, 
As  ever  was  beard  in  the  House  of  Peers, 

Against  Emancipation : 
His  words-had  made  battalions  quake. 

Had  rouzed  the  zeal  of  martyrs; 
Had  kept  the  Court  an  hour  awake, 

And  the  king  himself  three>quaxters: 
But  ever  from  tluLt  hour,  'tis  said, 

He  stammered  and  he  stuttered, 
As  if  an  axe  went  through  his  head, 

With  every  word  he  uttered. 
He  stuttered  o'er  blessing,  he  stuttered  o'er  bao, 

He  stuttered,  drunk  or  dry, 
And  none  but  he  and  the  Fisherman 

Could  tell  the  reason  why ! 


From  Sir  Matthew  Male's  Works. 

I  WOULD  have  you  every  morning  read  a 
portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  till  yon  have 
read  the  Bible  from  the  beginning  to  tie  end: 
observe  it  well,  read  it  reverently  and  ntten- 
tively,  set  your  heart  u|>on  it,  and  lay  it  up  in 
your  memory,  and  make  it  the  direction  of  your 
life ;  it  will  make  yon  a  wise  and  a  good  man. 
I  have  been  acquainted  somewhat  with  men  and 
books,  and  have  had  long  experience  in  learn- 
ing and  in  the  world :  there  is  no  book  like  the 
Bmle,  for  excellent  learning,  wisdom,  and  use, 
and  it  is  want  of  understandiur  In  them  that 
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Tram  the  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies, 

SONNET  TO  FANCY. 

Most  delicate  Ariel !  subiiiisiiye  thiiu^i 
Won  by  the  mind's  high  magic  to  its  nesti— 
Invisible  embassy,  or  secret  guest ^^ 
Weighing  the  light  air  on  a  lighter  wing ; — 
Whether  into  the  midnight  moon,  to  bring 
Hluminate  visions  to  the  eye  of  rest, — 
Or  rich  romances  from  the  florid  West,-^ 
Or  to  the  sea,  for  mystic  whtspenner, — 
Still  by  thy  charmed  allegiance  to  the  will, 
The  fruitfal  wishes  prosper  in  the  brain, 
As  by  the  fingering  of  fairy  skill, — 
Moonlight,  and  waters,  and  soA  music's  strain, 
Odonrs,  and  blooms,  and  my  Miranda's  smile, 
Making  this  dull  world  an  enchanted  isle. 

SONNET  TO  SILENCE. 

There  is  a  silence  where  hath  been  no  sound, 
There  is  a  silence  where  no  sound  may  be, 
In  the  cold  grave — ^under  the  deep  deep  sea, 
Or  in  wide  desert  where  no  life  is  found. 
Which  hath  been  mute,  and  still  munt  sleep 
profound ; 
No  voice  is  hush'd — ^no  life  treads  silently, 
But  clouds  and  cloudy  shadows  wander  free, 
That  never  spoke,  over  the  idle  ground  : 
But  in  green  ruins,  in  the  desolate  walls 

Of  antique  palaces,  where  Man  hath  been, 
Though  the  dun  fox,  or  wild  hyena^  calls, 
And  owls,  that  flit  continually  between, 
Shriek  to  the  echo,  and  the  low  winds  moan, 
There  the  true  Silence  is,  self-conscious  and 
alone. 


From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

VON   HAMMER'S    HISTORY    OF   THE 

ASSASSINS* 

Thcre  is  no  term  in  more  familiar  use 
throughout  Europe  than  that  of  Assassin,  yet 
to  the  generality  of  readers  little  is  known  of 
the  singular  ^ect  from  which  the  appellation 
has  been  derived.  William,  archbishop  of 
Tyre,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Vitri,  bishop  of  Acre, 
writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  gave  some 
short  notices  of  that  terrible  band  of  murder- 
ers, the  followers  and  ministers  of  the  cele- 
brated Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  with  whom 
the  champions  of  the  cross  carae  in  contact  in 
Byrm;  and  Benjamin  of  Todela,  the  Jewish 
traveller,  HaYton,  the  Armenian  prince,  and 
Marco  Polo,  the  illustrious  Venetian  and  father 
of  modem  travel,  made  known  their  first  and 
chief  establishment  in  Persia.  The  notions 
concerning  them  were  vague  and  unsettled; 
their  religious  system  and  political  constitution, 
remained  enveloped  in  obscurity ;  and  the  won- 
derful narrative  of  the  last-named  traveller, 
the  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  tended  to  cast  a  veil  of  mystery 
and  fable  over  the  society  to  the  eyes  of  Euro- 
peans. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Asia  and 
every  thing  connected  with  it  began  to  excite 
constderable  attention,  and  the  subject  of  the 

*  Die  Geschichte  der  Assassinen,  aus  Mor- 
genlandischen    Quellen,   durch   Joseph   Von 


Assassins  could  not  long  remain  unnoticed. 
D'Herbelot  had,  in  his  celebrated  work,  already 
given  some  account  of  them  from  his  oriental 
authorities ;  and  the  copious  and  even  profuse 
learning  of  Mr.  Falconet,  poured  forth,  (to  use 
the  language  of  Gibbon,)  in  two  Memoirs  read 
before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  all  that  was  known  concerning  them. 
Gibbon's  own  account,  derived  from  Falconet, 
does  not  occupy  more  than  half  a  page,  and  in 
that  short  space  more  than  one  error  may  be 
detected.  Latterly,  the  French  orientalists 
have  turned  their  attention  to  this  interesting 
subject,  and  the  labours  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
Quatremdre,  and  Jourdain,  have  tended  much 
to  illustrate  the  history  and  constitution  of  the 
society  of  the  Assassins. 

In  Germany  their  history  has  been  written 
by  Witthof,*  whose  work  we  have  not  seen, 
but  from  the  character  given  of  it  by  the  au- 
thor whose  work  we  are  now  to  review,  we 
should  regard  it  as  of  little  value.  The  last 
and  compTetest  work  on  the  subject  is  that 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  writ- 
ten by  ofte  of  the  most  celebrated  orientalists 
that  modem  Europe  has  produced.  This  his- 
tory brings  forward,  from  purely  oriental 
sources,  new  and  surprising  views  of  the  nature 
and  organization  of  the  Order,  as  Mr.  Von 
Hammer  denominates  it.  In  English,  we  may 
here  observe,  there  is  no  satisfactory  account 
of  the  Assassins,  except  the  short  notice  given 
of  them  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  his  valuable 
History  of  Persia;  and  his  statements  do  not, 
on  every  point,  exactly  tallv  with  those  of 
their  German  historian.!  The  work  has  now 
been  published  nine  years,  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  very  little  known  in  Eng- 
land, and  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  interest 
and  novelty  of  its  details  will  induce  our  read- 
ers to  excuse  us  for  going  so  far  back. 

Mr.  Von  Hammer  depicts  the  Assassins  as 
forming  an  Order,  at  once  military  and  reli- 

§ious,  like  the  Templars  and  the  Teutonic 
Inights,  with  whom  ne  compares  them ;  and, 
like  them,  subject  to  the  control  and  guidance 
of  a  Grand  Master,  who  was  named  the  Sheikh- 
el-Jebel,  corruptly  rendered  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  who,  from  his  seat  at  Alamoot 
in  the  north  of  Persia,  like  the  General  of  the 
Jesuits  from  Rome,  directed  the  motions  of  his 
numerous  and  devoted  subjects,  and  ipade  the 
most  haughty  monarchs  tremble  at  his  name. 
This  novel  and  interesting  view  of  the  subject 
Mr.  Vo(i  Hammer  derives  nrom  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian authorities,  from  IbnKhaledoonand  Macri- 
si,  from  Mirkhond,  Lary,  Jelalee,  of  Kaim,  and 
others.  His  work  is  divided  into  seven  books, 
in  which,  after  a  very  valuable  introduction,  he 
narrates  the  origin,  progrress,  and  downfall,  of 
the  Order,  and  concludes  with  a  very  spirited 
and  detailed  account — the  first  ever  given  in 
Europe — of  the  capture  of  Bagdad  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ualiphat,  which  fell,  along 


*  Das  meuchelmdrderische  Reich  der  As-  \ 
sassinen.    8vo.    Leipzig.  1765.  i 

t  Mariti  gives  some  account  of  the  Assas-  * 
sins,  but  he  onlv  repeats  what  is  to  be  found  < 
in  preceding  writers.    The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  difierent  historians  of  the  Crusades,  with  ! 
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with  the  empire  of  the  Aseassini,  beneeth  the 
victorious  arms  of  Hulaffoo,  the  Tartar  Khan. 
From  thia  work  we  shallendeavoar  to  convey 
to  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  orj^anization  if 
the  seet,  and  display  the  mighty  ills  which  may 
be  brought  on  the  numan  race  by  the  agency 
of  secret  associations,  in  the  history  of  the  most 
powerfm]  and  most  destniotiTe  one  which  ever 
existed.  We  most,  however,  previously,  with 
Mr.  Von  Hammer,  give  some  account  of  the 
state  of  Islam,  in  the  times  that  succeeded  the 
death  of  the  Prophet. 

Mohammed  appointed  no  Caliph  to  succeed 
him.  The  murder  of  Othman  transferred  the 
Caliphat  and  Imamat,  t.  a.  the  supremacy  in 
empire  and  in  religion,  to  Ali,  the  eon-in-law 
of  the  Prophet,  and  his  deposition  and  death 
again  transferred  them  to  Moawiah.  From 
this  period  dates  the  great  schism  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan church.  The  Soonites,  with  their 
numerous  subdivisions,  acknowledged  the  first 
three  Imaums  and  Caliphs;  ,the  Shea-ites 
maintain  that  AU  and  his  posterity  were  the 
only  rightful  successors  of  the  Prophet.  The 
principal  sects  of  the  latter  were  four^dissent- 
mg  from  each  other  on  the  grounds  of  All's 
claims  to  the  Imamat,  an$l  the  order  in  which 
it  descended  to  his  posterity.  Of  these  we  shall 
only  notice  the  Imamee,  as  being  tho  one  most 
immediately  connected  with  the  Assassins. 

The  Imamee  were  divided  into  Imamites 
and  Ismailites,  who  both  held  that  after  tho 
twelfth  Imaura  according  to  the  former,  or  the 
seventh  according  to  the  latter,  the  Imaom 
had  vaniskedt  ana  that  the  dignity  was  con- 
tinued in  a  succession  of  invisibU  Imauma. 
The  latter  derived  their  appellation  from  Is- 
mail, the  son  of  Jaafer  Zadik,  the  seventh,  and, 
according  to  them,  the  last  visible  Imaum ;  the 
former  continued  the  series  through  Ismail's 
younger  brother,  Musa  Kasim,  to  Askered,  and 
his  son,  Mohammed  Mehdee.  The  claims  of 
these  Imaums  to  the  Caliphat  were,  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Abbassides,  so  strong  and  so  ffene- 
rallv  acknowledged,  that  Maimoon  pnbliely 
deckred  AH  Reeia,  the  eighth  of  them,  his 
euocessor,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  whole 
faniilv  of  Abbas,  who  would  probably  have  con- 
tested the  point,  had  not  AH  Reeza  fortunately 
died  before  Maimoon,  and  with  him  died  the 
hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Imamee.  But  the 
other  branch,  the  IsmaiUtes,  wae  more  forta- 
nate,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  placing  one 
of  their  members,  named  Obeid-allah,  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt. 

To  understand  fully  how  this  was  aceom- 
pUshed,  wo  must  cast  a  glance  on  the  state  of 
opinion  in  the  East  at  that  period.  The  an- 
cient religion  of  Persia,  pure  as  it  was  in  its 
commencement,  had  been  in  the  courae  of 
time  greatly  corrupted.  Maerisi  enumerates 
seven  sects,  one  or  which,  named  Maidekee, 
from  Mazdek  its  founder,  advanced  principles 
destructive  of  all  religion  and  morality.  It 
professed  universal  freedom  and  eonality,  the 
indifference  of  human  actions,  and  the  commu- 
nity of  goods;  and  strange  as  it  would  appear^ 
did  not  history  furnish  instanoes  of  aimilar 
folly,  it  numbered  among  its  adherents  the 
king  of  Persia,  Cobad,  the  father  of  Noosheer- 
wan.  The  imprudence  of  this  monarok  coat 
him  his  crown ;  and  his  son,  Nooaheerwan.  nan* 


vinced  of  the  pernicious  infloenee  of  the  aeet| 
endeavoured  totally  to  eradicate  it  with  fire  and 
sword.  In  this  he  did  not  completely  succeed ; 
the  opinions  continued  to  exist  in  secret,  and 
af  ain  broke  out,  in  the  time  of  the  Caliphs  of 
the  house  of  Abbas,  when  the  followers  of  Mo- 
kannah*  and  Babek  filled  Perna  with  blood  and 
devastation. 

In  this  stormy  period  there  lived  at  Ahras, 
in  the  south  of  Persia,  a  man  named  At>daJlah, 
tho  son  of  Maimoon  al  Kaddah.  He  had  been 
educated  in  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  religion 
and  policy  of  Persia;  and  national  animosity 
inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  overthrowing  thie 
faith  and  the  emjpire  of  the  victoriooe  Arabs. 
The  bloody  expenenoe  of  his  own  times  taught 
Abdallah  the  folly  of  attempting  to  overturn 
the  prevailing  religion  and  the  reigning  dy- 
nasty, so  long  as  the  conscience  and  the  swords 
of  the  military  were  under  their  direction ;  and 
he  saw  dearly  that  secretly  to  undermine  them 
was  the  only  path  to  ultimate  enceess.  Know- 
ing, also,  how  haaardous  it  is  to  attempt  all  at 
once  to  eradicate  thoee  prejudices  in  favottr  of 
the  throne  and  altar,  which  are  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  men,  he  resolved  that  the  veil 
of  mystery  should  envelope  his  design,  and 
that  his  doctrines,  which,  in  imitation  of  the 
schools  of  India  and  of  Pythagoras,  he  divided 
into  seven  degrees,  should  only  be  gradually 
communicatea  to  his  disciples.  The  last  and 
highest  of  these  degrees  taogfat  the  vanity  of 
alfreligions,  and  the  indiffisrenoe  of  all  actions, 
as  neither  here  nor  hereafter  would  they  be  re- 
warded or  punished.  With  the  greatest  seal, 
by  means  of  missionaries,  he  disseminated  hii 
opinions  and  augmented  the  number  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  to  gain  them  the  more  ready  ac' 
ceptance  among  the  followers  of  Islam,  he 
masqued  his  projects  beneath  a  pretended  seal 
for  the  claims  of  the  descendants  of  Mohammed 
the  son  of  Ismail,  to  the  Imamat. 

During  the  life- time  of  Abdallah  and  his  sons, 
these  prmciples  spread,  in  secret,  far  and  wide» 
by  the  activity  of  their  missionaries  or  Dttity  as 
they  were  called.  The  plan  of  Abdallah  was 
to  extend  his  system  gradually,  and  never  to 
proclaim  it  openly  until  the  throne  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  its  disciples ;  but 
this  deep-laid  scheme  was  broken  by  the  impe- 
tuosity of  Ahmed  of  Cufa,  sumamed  Carmath, 
who,  fully  initiated  in  all  the  degrees  of  the  se- 
cret 83nitem,  boldly  proclaimed  Qie  doctrine  of 
IiTDiFFKRXNcx,  and  erected  the  banner  of  in- 
surrection against  the  Caliphs,  who  were  still 
in  the  height  of  their  power.  The  contest  was 
long  and  bloody,  the  holy  city  of  Mecca  was 
conquered,  30,000  Moslems  fell  in  its  defence, 
and  the  sacred  black  stana  was  carried  off  in 
triumph  to  Hajar.  The  struggle  oontinued 
during  a  whole  century,  till  the  eonflagration 
waa  at  length  quenched  in  the  blood  of  Uio  fol- 
lowers of  Carmath.  Notwithstanding  this  se- 
vere check,  the  doctrines  of  Abdallah  still 
roread  in  secret,  and  at  length,  in  tho  year 
S»7  of  the  Hejira,  an  able  missionarir,  a  second 
Abdallah,  succeeded  in  deUvering  from  prison 
a  pretended  descendant  of  Mohammed  the  son 
of^  Ismail,  and  in  placing  him  on  the  throne  in 
Africa,  under  the  name  cm  Obeid- Allah  Mehdee. 

«  The  celebrated  vailed  Proohat. 
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This  was  the  fonndation  of  the  djoasty  of  the 
Fatemite  Calipths  of  Egypt,  who  deduced  their 
line  from  Ismail  the  son  of  Jaafer,  and  through 
him  from  Fatima  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet. 

The  secret  doctrine  had  now,  in  a  great 
measure,  attained  its  object ;  it  had  placed  its 
fcreature  upon  a  throne,  and  had  become  the 
established  system  in  Africa.  But  it  contem> 
plated  fkrther  triumphs,  and  its  Dais  still  over- 
flowed Asia,  making  proselytes  to  the  claims  of 
Ismail,  in  the  hope  of  yet  overturning  the 
throne  of  the  Caliphs  at  Bagdad.  M.  Von 
Hammer  (if  his  authority,  Macrisi,  may  be  de- 
pended upon*)  gives,  in  this  place,  a  most  curi* 
Otts  and  mtercstin?  account  of  the  structure 
and  organisation  of  what  he  terms  the  Lodge 
at  Cairo,  in  which  the  members  were,  after  a 
gradual  progress  through  nine  degrees,  fully 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  iniquity  and  im- 
piety. Immediately,  he  says,  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  throne  of  the  Fatemites,  his- 
tory mentions  the  meetings,  which  were  held 
every  Monday  and  Wednesday  in  presence 
of  the  Dai-el-doat  or  Chief  Missionary,  and 
were  attended  by  great  numbers  of  both 
men  and  women,  who  had  separate  lodges. 
These  assemblies  were  named  Mejalis-al-hic- 
met,  or  the  Societies  of  Wisdom,  and  the  mem- 
bers attended  attired  in  white.  On  these  days 
the  Dai-el'doat  always  waited  on  the  Caliph, 
and,  when  it  was  possible,  read  something  to 
him,  but,  at  all  events,  got  his  signature  on  the 
outside  of  the  Lecture.  When  the  lecture  was 
finished,  the  scholars  kissed  his  hand,  and  re- 
spectfully touched,  with  their  foreheads  the 
signature  of  the  Caliph. 

in  the  reign  of  the  sixth  Fatemite  Caliph, 
the  notorious  Hakem-biemr-illah,  the  assem- 
blies and  their  place  of  meeting  were  placed 
upon  a  most  extensive  footing.  A  large  lodge, 
named  Dar-al-hicmet  or  the  House  of  vVisdom, 
was  erected,  and  abundantly  provided  with 
books,  mathematical  instruments,  and  profes- 
sors of  every  description.  Disputations  were 
frequently  held  in  presence  or  the  caliph,  in 
which  the  professors,  divided  according  to  the 
four  fkcuUies,  Logic,  Mathematics,  Law,  and 
Medicine,  appeared  in  their  robes  of  ceremony, 
which  robes,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  were  ex- 
actly the  same  in  form  as  those  now  worn  bv 
the  doctors  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  A 
yearly  sum  of  275,000  ducats  was  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  this  institution,  in  which 
were  taught  all  branches  of  human  science, 
and,  in  nine  ascending  decrees,  the  secret  doc- 
trines of  the  Ismailites.  The  first  of  these  de- 
grees— ^the  longest  and  most  difficult — ^instilled 
into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  most  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  his  instructor ;  it 
perplexed  him  by  pointing  out  the  absurdity 
and  contradiction  to  reason  of  the  text  of  the 
Koran,  and  excited  his  curiosity  by  hinting  at 
the  secret  text  which  lay  beneath  the  sheu  of 

*  In  the  opinion  of  De  Sacy  M.  Von  Ham- 
mer has  eompletelv  succeeded  in  developing 
the  organization  and  principles  of  the  Ismailites. 
De  Sacy  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  origi- 
nal terms  do  not  fully  justify  M.  Von  Hammer 
iA  ascribing  to  them,  to  the  extent  he  does,  the 
doctrines  of  atheism  and  the  indifference  of 
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the  outward  word:  on  which  subject, however, 
he  most  steadily  refused  any  satisfaction,  until 
he  had  taken  the  oath  to  receive  the  secret 
doctriee  with  implicit  faith  and  unconditional 
obedience.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  second  degree,  which  incul- 
cated the  acknowledgment  of  Imaums,  ap- 
pointed of  God  as  those  from  whom  all  know- 
ledge was  derived.  In  the  tlUrd  was  taught 
the  number  of  the  Imaums,  which  was  seven. 
The  fourth  informed  the  pupil  that  since  the 
creation  of  the  world  there  had  been  sey^en 
divine  lawgivers  or  epeaking  prophets,  each  of 
whom  had  seven  assistants,  who  succeeded 
each  otlier  during  the  epoch  of  the  speaking 
prophet,  and,  as  they  did  not  appear  publicly, 
they  were  named  the  dumb  (zamit).  The  last 
speakiuff  prophet  was  Ismail,  and  the  first  of 
his  dumb  ministers  was  Mohammed  the  son  of 
Ismail :  as,  therefore,  this  last  was  not  dead 
more  than  a  century,  the  teacher  had  it  in  his 
power  to  declare  whom  he  would,  to  those  who 
had  not  passed  this  degree,  to  be  the  dumb 
prophet  or  the  present  age.  In  the  Jtfth  degree 
the  pupil  learned  that  each  of  the  dumb  pro- 
phets had  twelve  apostles  to  assist  him  in  spread- 
ing the  doctrine.  The  sixth  taught  that  all 
positive  religion  was  subordinate  to  philosophjr 
This  degree  was  tedious,  and  not  till  the  pupil 
had  been  well  imbued  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
philosophers  was  he  admitted  to  the  seventh, 
m  which  he  passed  from  philosophy  to  mys- 
ticism, which  was  the  doctrine  or  All  is  One, 
now  held  bv  Uie  Soofees.  In  the  eighth  the 
doctrines  or  positive  religion  were  once  more 
brought  forward ;  after  what  had  preceded,  they 
could  not  malie  any  long  stand,  and  the  pupil 
was  now  fully  inatructedin  the  superfluousness 
of  all  prophets  and  divine  teachers,  the  non-ex- 
istence of  heaven  and  hell,  the  indifference  oi 
actions,  and  thus  prepared  for  the  ninth  and 
last  degree,  and  to  become  the  ready  instru- 
ment of  every  project  of  ambition.  To  believe 
nothing  and  to  dare  every  things  was  the  sum 
and  substance  of  this  wisdom. 

The  claims  of  the  Fatemite  Caliph,  and  tha 
secret  doctrine  of  the  Lodge  at  Cairo,  were  ac- 
tively disseminated  through  Asia  by  the  zeal  ot 
the  t>ais,  and  of  their  Refoek  or  Companions 
persons  initiated  in  one  or  more  degrees  of  th*? 
secret  doctrine,  and  attached  to  tne  Dais  a? 
assistants,  which  their  name  denotes.  Among- 
the  converts  and  members  of  the  Lodge  then 

S lined,  was  one  who  founded,  some  years  after  , 
e  society  which,  during  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half,  filled  Asia  with  terror  and  dismay 
This  was  the  celebrated  Hassan  Ben  Sabah 
the  founder  of  the  Assassins  or  Eastern  Is- 
mailites, as  writers  name  them,  to  distinguish 
them  from  their  Egyptian  or  Western  brethren 
Hassan  was  one  of  those  characters  that  ap 
pear  from  time  lo  time  in  the  world,  as  if  sent 
to  operate  some  mighty  change  in  the  destinies 
of  mankind.    Endued  with  mental  powers  oi 
the  first  order,  conscious  of  his  own  superioritj  * 
filled  with  ambition  the  most  immoderate,  and 
possessed  of  the  courage,  patience,  and  fore- 
sight requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  hi^ 
deep-laid  plans,  Hassan  most,  at  any  period  o. 
the  world,  have  been  a  distinguished  actor  ii 
its  scenes ;  but  no  period  more  calculated  foi 
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have  occurred  than  the  one  in  which  hie  lot 
had  been  cast.     He  was  the  son  of  Ali,  a  stren- 
uous Shea-ite,  who  resided  at  Rei.    Ali  was 
strongly  suspected  of  entertaining  heretical  and 
t  impious  opinions,  and  could  hardly,  by  the  most 
h  solemn  oaths  and  protestations,  obtain  credit 
0  for  his  orthodoxy.     He  retired  at  length  into  a 
p  convent,  and  to  clear  himself  as  much  as  pos- 
o  sible  from  the  suspicions  entertained  aguinst 
^  him,  he  sent  his  son  to  Nishaboor,  to  be  edu- 
^  cated  by  the   Imaum   Mowafek   Nishabooree, 
A  the  most  illustrious  Doctor  of  the  Soonnab,  in 
the  East ;  of  whom  it  was  s^id,  that  every  one 
h  who  studied  the  Koran  and  the  Soonnah  under 
C  him  was  certain  to  be  fortunate  in  aflcr-life. 
ci  Here  the  young  Hassan  had  for  his  fellow  stu- 
o>  denta  Omar  Kniam  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  the 
»)  former  of  whom  became  celebrated  for  poetry 
tr  and  philosophy,  and  the  latter,  under  three  suc- 
hi  cessive  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Seljuk,  filled 
ni  the  first  posts  of  the  empire, 
til      Even  at  this  early  period  the  ambitious  mind 
ni  of  Hassan,  and  his  long-sighted  views  of  future 
(»  advancement  and  dignity ,  displayed  themselves. 
P'  He  one  day,  as  Nizam-ul-Molknimself  informs 
in  us,  addressed  his  two  companions,  reminded 
fl'  them  of  the  general  opinion  of  the  success  of  the 
it  Imuum's  pupils,  and  prop<i8ed  that  they  should 
on  enter  into  an  agreement  that  in  whichever  of 
iin  the  three  this  opinion  should  be  verified,  he 
should  shnre  bis  fortune  with  the  other  two. 
an  Omar  and  Nizam  readily  assented,  and  the  lat- 
tw  ter  devoting  himself  to  politics,  soon  attained 
seuhe  Viziership  under  Toirrul,  and  Alp  Arslan, 
haithe   great  Seljucides.     During  the  reigns  of 
tinTogrul  and  of  Alp  Arslan,  Hassan  remained  in 
Th  privacy  and  obscurity ;  but  no  sooner  bad  Melek 
ma  Shah,  the  successor  of  the  latter,  ascended  the 
ace  throne,  than  the  descendant  of  Sabah  appeared 
for  at  court,  and,  in  the  severe  terms  which  the 
yoi  Koran  uses  of  breakers  of  their  word,  reminded 
his  the  Vizier  of  the  promise  of  his  youth,  and 
the  called  upon  him  to  perform  it.    Nizam  received 
of  him  witn  honour,  gave  him  rank  and  revenue, 
ralland  introduced  him  to  the  intimacy  of  the  Sul- 
deotan.     Hassan's  object  in  waiting  for  the  acces- 
9uc<sion  of  Melek  Shah  had  evidently  been  to  sup- 
famplant  his  friend  Nizram,  an  object  more  easily 
test  attainable  with  a  youthful  prince  than  with  an 
diecexperienced  monarch.     He  accordingly  Booght 
Flop  by  every  moans,  under  the  mask  oi  bluntness 
othiand  iionesty,  to  gain  an  ascendency  over  the 
aat<mind  of  the  Sultan,  and  succeeded  so  far,  that 
>f  t Melek  Shah  consulted  him  upon  every  affair 
:hrcof  moment,  and  acted  according  to  his  advice. 
T^izam'a  credit  and  influence  were  visibly  in 
}lisithe  wane,  for  his  rival  sedulously  conveyed  to 
>pinthe  ears  of  the  sultan  oven  the  slightest  errors 
•ieoof  the  Divan,  and,  by  his  artful  msinuations, 
lomthrew  the  entire  blame  on  the  prime  Vizier. 
imCBut,  according  to  Nizam-uI-MuIk's  account, 
«veihe  worst  trick  he  played  him  was  his  under- 
r^'H^taking  to  lay  before  the  Sultan,  within  forty 
iest^iays,  a  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
roWuro  of  the  Sovereign ;  a  task,  to  accomplish 
iidil^vhich  the  Vizier  had  required  ten  times  the 
'jtygpaco.    The  clerks  of  the  treasury  were  all 
id   placed  under  Hassan,  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk  ac- 
^■^yitnnwl^dges  that  he  performed  what  he  had 
^'^fftinder taken  within  the  given  time ;  but^  as  he 
^^"'jidds,  that  Hassan  derived  no  advantage  from 
"O^yt,  ^^,«rii|  on  th«  contrary,  at  the  instant  of 


givinff  in  the  account,  coTered  with  dMrnee 
and  obliged  to  quit  the  Court,  for  which  Nixam 
assigns  no  cause,  we  are  obli^^ed  to  find  a& 
explanation  of  it  in  the  narrative  of  other  wri< 
ters.  According  to  them,  Nizam  himself^ 
trembling  for  his  place,  contrived  secretly  to 
abstract  some  of  the  leaves  of  hia  rival's  ac- 
counts, and  when  Hassan  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  Sultan  in  full  aasurance  of  a  complete 
triumph,  to  his  extreme  mortification^  the  mu- 
tilated state  of  his  papers,  for  which  be  conbl 
in  no  way  account,  drew  down  on  him  tha 
highest  displeasure  of  the  Sultan.  Nisajn,  in- 
deed, confesses,  with  ^reat  naivete,  that  had 
not  this  occurred,  he  himself  would  have  been 
obliged  to  follow  the  same  course  aa  Haasan. 

The  latter,  inwardly  meditating  Teni^eaooe 
against  the  Sultan  and  the  Vizier,  retired  to 
Rei,  and  from  thence  went  to  lafaiian,  where 
he  remained  concealed  in  the  house  of  the  Rels 
Aboo'l  Fazl,  to  escape  the  perquiaitions  of  Ni- 
zam-ul-Mulk.  While  there  he  made  the  re- 
markable declaration,  that  if  he  had  but  two  de- 
voted friends,  he  would  soon  overthrow  the 
Turk  and  the  oeasant,  as  he  called  Melek  Shah 
and  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  The  simple-hi^arted  Rels 
believed  him  to  be  out  of  his  miod,  and  be- 
gan secretly  to  administer  to  hina  arooaatie 
draughts  to  strengthen  his  brain.  Hassan  was 
soon  aware  of  the  opinion  of  his  host,  and  re- 
solved to  leave  him  and  proceed  to  Efypt,  to 
the  grand  lodge  of  the  Ismailites,  of  whose 
society  he  had  long  been  a  member.  The  ac- 
count of  his  first  connexion  with  that  sect  is 
given  by  Mirkhond  in  Hassan's  own  words, 
and  as  they  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  man,  and  show  that  bkc 
Mohammed,  Cromwell,  and  alnaost  every 
fanatic,  he  was  sincere  at  first,  whatever  he 
might  have  become  afterwards,  we  will  Jay 
them  before  our  readers 

*'  From  my  childhood,  even  firom  the  age  of 
seven  years,  my  only  object  was  to  attain 
to  knowledge  and  capacity.  I  was,  like  oiy 
father,  brought  up  in  the  doctrine  of  the  tvehre 
Imaums  (Imamee),  and  I  formed  an  acqnaiat- 
ance  with  the  Ismailite  Refeek,  named  Emire- 
ed-Dharab,  with  whom  1  knit  the  bond  of 
friendship.  My  opinion  was,  that  the  doetrios 
of  the  Ismailites  was  like  that  of  the  phiJoso- 
phers,  and  that  the  sovereign  of  Egjrpt  was  a 
man  who  was  initiated  in  iL  As  oflen  aa  Eiaire 
spoke  in  support  of  his  doctrine,  I  lell  into  a 
controversy  with  him,  and  many  an  arfomeot 
on  points  of  faith  arose  between  us.  I  never 
gave  way  to  the  charges  which  £mire  brooght 
against  my  sect,  though  secretly  they  macie  a 
strong  impression  on  my  mind.  Meanwhile 
Emire  departed  from  me,  and  1  fell  into  a  se- 
vere sickness,  during  which  time  I  frequenilv 
reproached  myself  that  although  I  knew  the 
doctrine  of  the  Ismailites  to  be  the  tme  one, 
out  of  mere  stiff-neckednesa  I  hesitated  to  ac- 
knowledge it ;  and  that  if,  which  God  avert, 
death  should  surprise  me,  I  should  die  without 
having  attained  to  the  truth.  At  length  I  re- 
covered from  that  sickness,  and  met  with  ano- 
ther Ismailite,  named  Aboo  Nejm  2arai,  ol 
whom  1  inquired  concerning  the  truth  of  hit 
doctrine.  Aboo  Neim  explained  it  to  oe  in  tha 
most  circumstantial  manner,  until  I  saw  AiUv 
into  the  depths  of  it.    At  last  I  a»t  a  Du  cail- 
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ed  Moomeem,  whom  the  Sheikh  Abd-al-melek 
Ben  Attaahi  the  director  of  the  missions  of 
Irak)  bad  authorized  to  execute  this  office.  I 
besought  him  to  accept  my  homage  in  the 
name  of  the  Fatemtte  Caliph ;  he  at  first  re- 
fused, because  I  had  heen  in  a  higher  rank  than 
himself;  but  when  I  pressed  him  thereto  out 
of  all  measuroi  he  at  length  consented.  When 
now  the  Sheikh  Abd-al>melek  came  to  Rei,  and 
by  his  intercourse  with  me  came  to  know  me, 
my  deportment  was  pleasing  to  him,  and  he 
immediately  conferred  on  me  the  office  of  a 
Dai.  He  said  to  me, '  thou  must  go  into  Egypt, 
and  become  a  partaker  of  the  happiness  of 
serving  the  Imaum  Moustansar,'  the  then  reign- 
ing Caliph.  When  the  Sheikh  Abd*al-meTek 
went  from  Rei  to  Isfahan  I  departed  for 
Egypt." 

Hassan,  whose  fame  had  preceded  him,  was 
received  in  Egypt  with  the  highest  honours ; 
the  Dai-al-doat  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages were  sent  to  the  frontiers  to  meet  him, 
and  the  Caliph  assigned  him  a  residence,  and 
loaded  him  with  favours.  But  hi^ipening  to 
take  an  active  part  in  tbe  dispute  concerning 
the  succession,  his  enemies  prevailed  against 
him ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  aftei  wards 
forced  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  the  coast  of 
Africa.  A  storm  drove  the  vessel  to  the  coast 
of  Syria,  where  Hassan  disembarked ;  he  then 
passed  some  years  in  travelling  through  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  East,  zealously  spreading 
his  doctrines,  and  acquiring  proseWtes.  He  had 
observed  that  during  the  space  of  two  hundred 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  Abdallah  first  in- 
troduced the  secret  doctrine  into  Islam,  thouffh 
the  missionaries  had  been  indefittigable,  and  the 
disoiples  numerous,  except  in  the  instance  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Fatemite  dynasty  in  Egypt, 
no  temporal  dominion,  the  attamment  of  which 
was  the  leading  object  of  the  society,  had  been  ac- 
quired. He  saw  moreover  that  the  Seljucides,  as 
protectors  of  the  phantom  of  a  Caliph  who  sat 
at  Bagdad,  had  risen  to  the  highest  power ;  and 
he  conceived  that  as  he  was  now  strengthened 
b^  numerous  disciples,  he  might,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  rights  of  the  descendants  of  Ismail, 
take  his  rank  with  princes,  when  possessed  of 
dominion  and  power.  To  attain  this  object,  all 
he  required  was  some  strong  position,  from 
which  as  a  centre  he  might  gradually  extend 
his  possessions  3  and  he  fixed  nis  eye  upon  the 
hill-fort  of  Alamoot,  (that  is — the  Vulture's 
Nest,'  so  named  from  its  lofly  and  impregnable 
site,)  situated  in  the  district  of  Roodbar,  to  the 
north  of  Kasveen.  Alamoot  was  gained  partly 
by  force  and  partly  by  stratagem  ;  he  first  sent 
thither  one  of  his  most  trusty  Dais,  who  con- 
verted a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
with  their  aid  expelled  the  governor.  Histo- 
rians say,  that  he  employed  the  same  stratagem 
that  Dido  had  used  to  gain  the  soil  on  which 
she  built  Carthage,  but  stories  of  that  kind  are 
common  in  tbe  East ;  and  Sir  John  Malcolm 
informs  us,  that  the  person  with  whom  he  read 
this  piece  of  history  told  him,  that  it  was  in 
this  manner  the  English  obtained  Calcutta  of 
the  poor  Emperor  of  Delhi. 

In  possession  of  a  strong  fortress,  Hassan 

turnea  his  mind  to  the  organization  of  that  band 

of  followers  whose  daggers  were  to  spread  the 

i      dread  and  the  terror  in*  hla  nower  throacrhout 


Asia.  Experience  and  reflection  bad  shown  him 
that  the  many  could  never  be  governed  by  the 
few,  without  the  salutary  curb  of  religion  and 
morality ;  that  a  system  of  impiety,  though  it 
might  serve  to  overturn,  was  not  calculated  to 
mamtain  and  support  a  throne ;  and  his  object 
was  now  to  establish  a  fixed  and  lasting  domi- 
nion. Though  as  an  adept,  initiated  in  the 
highest  degree  of  the  lodge  at  Cairo,  he  had 
been  long  satisfied  of  the  nothingness  of  all  re- 
ligion, he  determined  to  maintain  among  his 
followers  the  religion  of  Islam  in  all  its  rigour. 
The  most  exact  and  minute  observance  of  even 
its  most  trivial  ordinances  was  to  be  exacted 
from  those  who,  generally  unknown  to  them- 
selves, were  banded  for  its  destruction;  and 
the  veil  of  mystery,  within  which  few  were  per- 
mitted t9  enter,  shrouded  the  secret  doctrine 
firom  the  eyes  of  the  major  part  of  the  society. 
The  claims  of  Ismail,  the  purity  of  religiou. 
were  ostensibly  advanced;  but  the  rise  of  Has- 
san Sabah,  and  the  downfiill  of  all  religion, 
were  the  real  objecUBi  of  those  who  directed  the 
machinery. 

The  Ismailite  doctrine  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
seminated by  missionaries  and  ccNoapanions 
alone.  H^ads  witiiout  hands  were  of  no  avaU 
in  the  eyes  of  Hassan ;  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  third  class,  which,  ignorant  of  the  se- 
cret doctrine,  would  be  the  blind  and  willing 
instruments  of  the  designs  of  their  superiors. 
This  class  were  named  the  Fedavee  or  Devo- 
ted, ware  clothed  in  white,  with  red  bonnets  or 
girdles,  and  armed  with  daggers ;  these  were 
the  men  who,  reckless  of  their  lives,  executed 
the  bloody  mandates  of  the  Sheikh-el- Jebcl, 
the  title  assumed  by  Hassan.  As  a  proof  of  the 
fanaticism  that  Hassan  contrived  to  instil  into 
His  followers,  we  give  the  following  instance. 
In  the  year  1126,  Kasim-ed-devlet  Absoncor, 
the  brave  prince  of  Mosul,  was,  as  he  entered 
the  mosque,  attacked  by  eight  assassins  dis- 
guised as  dervises;  he  killed  three,  and  the 
-  rest,  with  the  exception  of  one  young  man, 
were  massacred  by  the  people ;  but  the  prince 
bad  received  his  death  wound.  When  the 
news  spread  that  Kasim-ed-devlet  had  fallen 
by  the  daggers  of  the  assassins,  the  mother  of 
the  young  man  who  had  escaped  painted  and 
adorned  herself,  rejoicing  that  her  son  had  been 
found  worthy  to  ofier  up  his  life  in  support  of 
the  good  cause ;  but  when  he  came  back  the 
only  survivor,  she  cut  off  her  hair  and  black- 
ened her  face,  through  grief  that  he  had  not 
shared  the  death  of  glory.  "  Such,"  observes 
M.  Hammer,  '*  was  the  Spartauism  of  the  As- 
sassins." 

A  display  of  the  means  by  which  the  chief 
of  the  Assassins  succeeded  in  infusing  this  spi- 
rit of  strong  faith  and  devotion  into  his  follow- 
ers forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  man.  It  might  seem  incredible,  did  not  ex- 
perience abundantly  prove  it,  that  the  human 
mind  could  ever  be  brought  to  believe,  or  act 
on  the  most  unfounded  and  irrational  opinions; 
but  those  who  reflect  on  the  follies  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  various  fanatics  and  impostors 
wno  have  deluded  mankind,  will  cease  to  be 
surprised  at  the  blind  devotion  of  the  Fedavee. 
Even  in  our  own  days  the  chief  of  the  Waha- 
bees  contrived  to  instil  into  his  followers  the 

nermiRflinn   that   Ha  t*nn\A  dtannaA  nf  thn  mnn- 
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moan  of  eternal  bliM.*  It  ig  not  nndesemn^ 
of  remark  that  the  two  powera  that  waged  war 
•imultaneouslr  against  Islam,  the  Christians  of 
the  West,  and  the  Assassins  of  the  East,  were 
both  stimulated  by  their  spiritual  heads  with 
the  same  motives.  Those  who  fell  in  the  cru- 
sade were  pronounced  by  the  Pope  to  be  mar- 
tyrsi  and  entitled  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven; 
and  to  the  Fedavee  who  fell  in  executing  the 
mandates  of  his  superior,  the  ^ates  of  Para- 
dise unfolded,  and  he  entered  mto  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  ivory  palace,  the  silken  robe,  end 
the  black-eyed  liouries.  This  known  quality  of 
the  human  mind  might  suffice  to  account  for 
the  blind  devotion  and  the  contempt  of  life  of 
the  Ismailite  Fedavee ;  but  Marco  Polo,  wboee 
fidelity  and  veracity,  like  those  of  Herodotus, 
become  every  day  more  apparent,  as  we  become 
better  acquainted  witli  the  history  and  manners 
of  the  £ast,  gives  a  particular  description  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  Ismailite  chief  mstilled 
into  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  deemed  fit 
eubjects,  the  longing  after  the  joys  of  Para- 
dise, and  the  disregard  of 'earthly  existence. 
As  Marco  Polo's  narrative  is  confirmed  by  ori- 
ental writers,  M.  Von  Hammer  is  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  true  in  the  main  circumstances; 
but  De  Sacy  and  Wilken  seem  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that  tne  description  applies  to  the  visions 
excited  in  the  mind  of  the  votary  by  the  intox- 
icating draught  which  he  had  swallowed,  and 
not  to  any  scenes  of  reaUty. 

Acoordlng  to  the  Venetian  traveller  and  the 
Arabian  autiior  of  the  '^  Sireh  Hakem-biemr- 
illah,*'  there  was  at  Alamoot,  and  also  at  Masiat 
in  Syria,  a  delicious  garden,  encompassed  with 
lofly  walls,  adorned  with  trees  and  flowers  of 
every  kind — with  murnraring  bf ooks  and  trans- 
lucent lakes— with  bowers  of  roses  and  trll- 
lioes  of  the  vine — airy  halls  and  splendid  kiosks, 
furnished  with  the  carpets  of  rersia  and  the 
ffilkB  of  Byzantium.  Beautiful  maidens  and 
blooming  boys  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  de- 
licious spot,  which  ever  resounded  with  the 
melody  of  birds,  the  murmur  of  streams,  and 
the  ravishing  tones  of  voices  and  instruments— 
all  respired  contentment  and  pleasure.  When 
the  chief  had  noticed  any  youth  to  be  distin- 
guished for  strength  and  resolution,  he  invited 
him  to  a  banquet,  where  he  placed  him  beside 
himself,  conversed  with  him  on  the  happiness 
reserved  ibr  the  faithful,  and  contrived  to  ad- 
minister to  him  an  intoxicating  drsught  pre- 
pared from  tlie  hyoscyamus.  Vvhile insensible, 
lie  was  conveyed  into  the  garden  of  deli|[ht, 
and  there  awakened  by  the  application  of  vme- 
<rar.  On  opening  his  eyes  all  Paradise  met  his 
view;  the  black-eyed  and  green-robed  houries 
surrounded  him,  obedient  to  his  wishes ;  sweet 
music  filled  his  ears ;  the  richest  viands  were 

^  A  follower  of  the  modern  Wahabee,  who  a 
few  years  ago  stabbed  an  Arabian  chief,  near 
Bassora,  not  only  refused  to  save  his  life,  but 
anxiously  courted  death,  grasping  in  his  hand 
a  paper,  which  he  seemed  to  prize  far  beyond 
his  existence.  This,  when  examined,  proved 
to  be  an  order  from  the  Wahabee  chief  for  an 
emerald  palace  and  a  numtwr  of  beautiful  fb- 
male  slaves,  in  the  delightful  regions  of  eter- 
nal bliss.— -^tV  John  MSeolm,  from  9  Persian 


sertred  np  in  the  most  ooctly  veaielt;  aftd  the 
choicest  wines  sparkled  in  golden  oops.  The 
fortunate  youth  believed  himself  really  in  tlM 
Paradise  of  the  prophet,  and  the  langnwe  of 
his  attendants  confirmed  the  delusion,  when 
he  had  had  his  fill  of  enj|oyment,  tnd  nalnrs 
was  yielding  to  exhaustion,  the  <ypiate  was 
again  administered,  and  the  sleeper  transported 
back  to  the  side  of  the  chief,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated what  had  passed,  and  who  aasorad 
him  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  all  be  had  ex- 
perienced, telling  him  socm  was  the  blisi  re- 
served for  the  obedient  servants  of  the  Imamn, 
and  enjoining  at  the  same  time  the  etricleet 
secrecy.  Ever  after  the  rapturous  vistofi  pos- 
sessed the  imagination  of  tlie  deluded  eBths- 
siast,  and  he  panted  for  the  boor  when  death, 
received  in  obeying  the  commands  of  h»  snpe- 
rior,  should  dismiss  him  to  the  bowers  of  Para- 
dise. Can  it  be  possible  that  all  this  is  true ; 
or  is  it  purely  the  invention  of  the  orthodox  to 
throw  odium  on  the  sect.'        1 

We  will  observe  en  pa$sm,  that  we  have 
here,  according  to  De  Sacy,  the  true  origin  ef 
the  name  Assassin.  Hyde  derived  it  fnm 
Hassa,  to  kill ;  others  from  the  Jewiah  Easauca ; 
the  prevailing  derivation,  which  is  even  the  one 

fi ven  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  is  from  Hassan  the 
rst  chief;  but  M.  de  Sacy  thinks  that  Lenioine 
was  near  the  truth  when  he  deduced  it  from 
a  word  signifying  herbage^  and  coD8e<|Qently 
gardens;  the  word  Hashish,  whieh- aignifiet 
the  bang  or  opiate  of  hem|>-Ieaves,  is,  aeeord- 
ing  to  M.  de  Sacy,  whose  opinion  is  adopted  hj 
Hammer,  the  true  root,  ana  they  obtained  their 
appellation  from  the  use  they  made  of  theopiats 
prepared  from  that  plant. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  nociety  as 
constituted  by  Hassan  Sabah.     The  njyftie 
number  seven  appeared  every  where,    ^mj 
acknowledged    seven   Imauma;    the   degrett 
were  seven,  vis.  the  Sheikh,  the  Dai^-aebir, 
or  chief  of  the  Dais,  the  Dai,  the  ReCeefc,  tha 
Fedavee,  the  Laseek,  or  aspirants,  and  the 
Profane,  or    the  common    people.    For  the 
use  of  the  Dais,  Hassan  drew  up  11  partJcnSar 
rule  consisting  of  seven  beads,  whieli  our  aa- 
thor  regards  as   the  proper  breviary  ef  the 
Order.    TYi^  first  head,  called  Ashinai-riak,  or 
knowledge  of  their   calling,    contained   tbe 
maxims  of  the  requisite  knowledge  of  homaa 
nature  for  the  selection  of  fit  subjeeta  Un  ini- 
ttation,  and  to  this  belonged  the  nmaai^oas 
proverbs  and  dark  sayings  which  were  current 
among  the  Dais,  as  formerly  among  the  Py- 
thagoreans, and  since  among  the  Jesuits.  The 
second  rule,  called  TeCnees,  gaining  of  confi- 
dence, taught  to  gain  the  candidatee  by  flat- 
tering their  passions  and   inelinatioiie.     The 
third  instructed  to  puxzle  them  by  dooMa  ami 
questions  on  the  precepts  of  religion  and  the 
absurdities  of  the  Koran.    The  fmtrtk  im- 
posed the  Ahd,  the  oath  of  silenoe  and  obedi- 
ence; and  the  candidate  swore  most  voJemnly 
never  to  impart  his  doubts  to  naj  bat  his  su- 
perior, and  blindly  to  obey  him  m  all  Ikings 
The  ji^  rale,  Tedlees,  Uoght  the  candidates 
that  their  opinions  coincided  with  tlioee  f£  the 
greatest  men  in  ehurch  and  slata.    Tfaaa  was 
done  to  entice  them  by  the  example  of  tfav 
ffreat  and  powerfhl.    Theslaeei^  Teeees,  mere- 

Tv  ^nranl  nv*»»  «cp«fc«««  what  kml  »irJW»<irf«Ml     ta*  Mruk. 
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firm  and  ttrengthen  Iha  pupil  therein.  The 
stvtntK  tnd  last,  TefivU,  the  ellegorical  in- 
structions, closed  the  course.  This  taught  to 
neglect  the  plain  senfle,  and  leek  an  allegori- 
cal one  in  the  Koran;  and  it  formed  the  es- 
•ence  of  the  seeret  doctrine.  Hence  the  As- 
sassine  wore  named  Batenee,  the  internal. 
This  fjBtem  has  frequently  been  applied  to 
the  Bible  as  woU  as  to  the  Koran,  and  its 
powers  in  eiplaining  awaj  articles  of  faith 
and  precepts  of  moral  duty,  and  establishing 
the  principle  of  every  thing  bein^  permitted 
to  the  chosen,  can  easily  be  conceived.  This 
higher  knowledge  was  confined  to  a  very  few; 
the  ereat  majority  of  the  members  were 
straitiy  curbed  by  the  positive  precepts  of 
Islam. 

Thus  constituted,  the  power  of  the  Order 
began  to  display  itself.  By  force  or  by  treach- 
ery, the  castles  or  hill-fnrts  of  Persia  fell  one 
after  another  into  their  hands.  A  bloody  pe- 
riod ensued;  tiie  doctors  of  the  law  excommu- 
nicated the  adherents  of  Hassan,  and  the  Sul- 
tan, Melek  Shah,  directed  his  generals  to  re- 
duce their  fortrea.ses;  the  daggers  of  the  As- 
sassins were  displayed  against  the  swords  of 
the  orthodox,  and  the  first  victim  to  Hassan's 
revenge  was  the  great  and  good  Nizam 'Ul- 
mulk,  who  fell  by  the  dagger  of  a  Fodaveo. 
His  death  was  followed  by'that  of  his  master, 
not  without  strong  suspicion  of  poison.  ^*  The 
governments  were  arrayed  in  open  enroily 
against  the  Order,  and  heads  fell  hke  an  abun- 
dant harvest  beneath  the  two-fold  sickle  of  the 
dagger  of  assassination  and  the  sword  of 
justice." 

Simultaneously  with  the  Crusaddrs,  the  As- 
eassins  appeared  in  Svria,  and  by  means  of 
Riswan,  Prince  of  Ualeb,  or  Aleppo,  acquired 
fortresses  in  that  country.  In  Syria,  as  in 
Persia,  they  were  persecuted  and  massacred; 
and  there  also  the  dagger  amply  avenged 
those  who  fell  by  the  sword.  In  Persia,  after 
a  protracted  contest,  a  dagger  planted  oppor- 
tunely on  the  ground  at  Sultan  Sanjer'e  bead, 
reminded  him  of  the  danfrer  of  continued  en- 
mity, and  peace  was  established  between  the 
Seljucide  Sultan  and  the  Sheikli  o£  Alamoot. 
The  Ismailites  agreed  on  their  part  to  add  no 
more  works  to  their  forts,  to  purchase  no  arms 
or  military  machines,  and  to  make  no  more 
proselytes ;  and  the  Sultan  released  them  frooi 
all  taxes  in  the  district  of  Kirdkoo,  and  assign- 
ed them  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  ter- 
ritonr  of  Koomees  as  an  annual  pension. 

After  a  reign  of  five-and-thirty  years,  Hassan 
Sabah  saw  bis  power  extended  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  Three 
grand  missionaries  (Dai-al-kebir)  presided  over 
uie  three  provinoea  of  Jebal,  Cuhistan,  and 
Syria;  while  from  his  chamber  at  Alamoot, 
(which  apartment  he  left  but  twice  during  his 
long  reign,)  Hassan  directed  the  operations  of 
his  followers,  and  occupied  hisleisure  in  draw- 
ing up  rales  and  regulations  for  the  Order. 
He  died  at  a  very  great  age,  leaving  no  chil- 
dren ;  for  he  had  put  his  two  sons  to  deatii,  one 
for  the  crime  of  murder,  the  other  for  the  trans- 
gression of  some  trifling  precept  of  the  Koran. 
When  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  he  sum- 
moned  to  Alamoot  the  Dai  Keah  Baxoorg 


Casveen,  and  divided  the  govemment  between 
them,  so  that  Aboo  AH  should  direct  the  ex- 
ternal operations  and  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  society ;  Keah  should,  as  the  pro- 
per chief,  possess  the  highest  spiritual  power 
and  guidance  of  the  Order.  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, it  therefore  appears,  was  wrong  in  stating 
that  Keah  Buzoorg  Oomeid  was  the  son  of 
Hassan  Sabah. 

Keah  Buzoorg  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
founder  of  the  Order.  Hostilities  were  re- 
newed between  him  and  the  Seljucides,  and 
Alamoot  fell  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  8ul< 
tan  Mabmood.  Bpt  the  power  of  the  Order 
had  struck  root  too  deeply  to  be  easily  over- 
thrown, and  it  speedily  recovered  from  its  tem- 
porary disasters.  In  Syria  too,  though  vio- 
lently opposed,  it  extended  its  influence.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  the  first  connexion  oc- 
curred between  the  Assassins  and  the  crusaders. 
Abool-Wefa,  the  Ismailite  Dai-al-kebir,  was 
also  Hakem  or  chief  judge  of  Damascus,  and 
he  entered  into  a  treatv  with  Baldwin  II.  King 
of  Jerusalem,  by  which  he  engaged  to  deliver 
on  a  Friday,  when  the  Emir  and  his  court  were 
at  prayer  in  the  mosque,  the  gates  of  the  city 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  city  of  Tyre  being  given  to  him  as 
a  reward.    Baldwin's  chief  adviser  in  this  com- 

SLCt  with  the  secret  enemies  of  Islam  was 
ugo  de  Payens,  the  first  Grand  Master  of  the 
Templars,  which  order  had  now  been  estab- 
lished about  ten  yean.  M.  Von  Hammer 
traces  a  great,  though  perhaps  in  some  points 
a  fanciful  resemblance,  between  the  Asiatic 
and  the  European  orders.  The  Templars  were 
divided  into  Knights,  Esouires,  and  Lay  Bre- 
thren, which  answer  to  the  Refeek,  Fedavee, 
and  Laseek  of  the  Assassins,  as  the  Prior, 
Grand  Prior,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  former 
correspond  with  the  Dai,  Dai-al-kebir,  and 
Sheikh  of  the  Mountain  of  the  latter.  As  the 
Ismailite  Refeek  was  clad  in  white,  with  a  red 
mark  of  distinction,  so  the  Knight  of  the  Tem- 
ple w<^e  a  white  mantle  adorned  with  the  red 
cross ;  and  the  preceptoriea  of  the  Templars 
in  Europe  corresponaed  to  the  castles  or  the 
Assassins  in  Asia;  and  as  these  last  held  a  se- 
cret doottine  destructive  of  all  religion,  the  ac- 
cusations of  their  enemies,  and  the  extorted 
eonfeesioos  of  their  members,  cast  similar  im- 
putations on  the  Knights  of  the  Temple.  M. 
Von  Hammer  is  so  satisfied  of  the  correspond- 
enoe,  that  throughout  his  work  he  uses  the 
terms  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Prior  as  sy- 
n<mymous  with  Sheikh-al-jebel  and  Dai-al- 
kebir.* 

The  enterprise  against  Damsscus  failed ;  the 
prince  of  that  city  got  timely  information  o£ 
the  plot ;  the  Vixier,  the  great  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Assassins,  was  put  to  death ;  and 

*  M.  de  Sacy,  though  admitting  the  resem- 
blance between  the  lamplars  and  the  Assas- 
sins, does  not  think  him  sufficiently  authorized 
in  this  transfbrrenoe  of  appellations.  M.  Von 
Hammer  has  embodied  the  accusations  against 
the  Templars  in  a  long  and  curious  disserta- 
tion inserted  in  the  Mines  de  V  Orient^  in  which, 
aceordin|[  to  the  opinion  of  the  same  learned 
•Bd  judieious  eritie,  he  has  allowed  his  imagi- 
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an  indiscriminate  massacre  oT  these  fanatics 
ordered,  to  which  six  thousand  fell  victims. 
The  Christian  army,  on  its  march  to  Damas- 
cus, was  assailed  by  a  valiant  band  of  the  Da- 
mascene warriors,  as  well  as  overtaken  by  one 
of  those  awful  storms  of  thunder,  rain,  and 
snow  that  at  times  occur  in  the  regions  of  the 
£ast.  Their  superstitious  minds  ascribed  this 
to  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  justly  incensed  at 
their  unhallowed  union  with  treachery  and 
murder,  and  they  fled  in  dismay  before  their 
enemies.  All  that  they  acquired  was  the  cas- 
tle of  Banias,  the  strongest  hold  at  that  time 
of  the  Assassins  in  Syria,  which  the  governor, 
dreading  to  share  the  fate  of  his  brethren  in 
Damascus,  delivered  up  to  the  Christians. 
This  event  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  Ala- 
moot  was  gained  by  Mahmuod,  and  the  Isniai* 
lite  power  in  Persia  and  in  Syria  was  thns 
shaken  to  its  foundation.  But  the  hydra  was 
not  thus  to  be  slain  :  the  house  of  Seljuk  was 
soon  ^lad  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace ;  the  Sy- 
rian fortresses  were  again  recovered ;  in  the 
reign  of  Keah  Busoorg  the  daggers  of  the 
Order  were  first  imbued  in  the  sacred  blood  of 
the  successors  of  the  Prophet ;  and  a  Caliph 
of  Bagdad,  and,  notwithstanding  his  descent 
from  Ismail,  another  of  Cairo,  were  the  yic- 
tims. 

Keah  Buzoorg  departed  from  the  maxims  of 
the  founder,  and  appointed  his  son  Mohammed 
as  his  successor,  perhaps  with  paternal  parti> 
ality  esteeming  him  the  person  best  adapted 
to  govern  the  Order.  Mohammed  was.  how- 
ever, weak  and  inefficient,  but  his  son  Rnd  suc- 
cessor, Hassan  II.,  merits  particular  attention. 

Hassan  was  distinguislied  for  his  learning 
and  talents,  and  the  people,  det^pising  the  weak- 
ness and  incapacity  of  Mohauioiea.  attached 
themselves  to  his  son,  who,  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  countenanced  the  opinion  which 
was  spread  abroad,  that  he  was  the  Iraaum 
promised  by  Hassan  Sabah.  Tha  members  of 
the  Order  attached  themselves  to  him  more 
and  more  every  day,  until  at  length  Moham^ 
med  was  roused  from  his  apathy,  and  assem- 
bling the  people,  he  declared  publicly,  *'  Has- 
san IS  my  son.  I  am  not  the  imaum.  but  one 
of  his  missionaries.  Whoever  maintains  the 
contrary  is  an  infidel;"  and  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Order  he  confirmed  his  words  by  instant 
action.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  Hassan's 
adherents  were  executed,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  more  expelled  from  the  fortress;  and  it 
was  only  by  publicly  cursing,  and  writing  trea- 
tises against  the  Illuminators,  as  he  and  his 
adherents  were  called,  that  Hassan  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  the  incensed  Grand  Master. 
But  when  Hassan  had  succeeded  to  the  su- 
preme authority,  he  could  not  resist  the  vanity 
of  becoming  a  teacher  and  Illuminator ;  for- 
getful of  the  prudent  counsels  of  the  founder 
to  the  initiated,  to  conceal  under  the  mask  of 
religions  zeal  the  ambition  and  infidelity  which 
were  to  be  their  secret  gnides,  he,  by  bis  mad 
disclosures  of  the  mysteries,  justified  the  curses 
of  the  people,  the  excommunications  of  the 
church,  and  the  death-warrants  of  kings  against 
the  Order. 

In  the  month  Ramazan,  the  Mohamme- 
dan Lent,  Hassan  convoked  all  the  inhabitants 
nf  Rondhar  to  Alamoot.    A  uulDit  was  erected 


in  an  open  place  before  the  fort,  and  tamed  to- 
wards Mecca ;  and  on  the  I7th  of  the  month, 
when  the  people  were  all  assembled,  the  Grand 
Master  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  commenced 
his  discourse,  by  raising  doubts  and  conftiatou 
in  the  minds  of  bis  hearers.  He  informed  them 
that  a  messenger  had  come,  bearing  to  him  a 
letter  from  the  Iroaom  (the  Egyptian  Caliph), 
directed  to  all  the  Ismaiiites.by  which  the  fan- 
damental  doctrines  of  the  sect  were  renewed 
and  strengthened.  He  declared  to  them,  that 
by  this  letter  the  gates  of  favour  and  mercy 
were  opened  to  all  who  should  obey  and 
hearken  to  him ;  that  they  were  the  true  elect, 
released  Jrom  all  the  obligations  of  the  Law, 
and  from  the  burden  of  commands  and  prohi- 
bitions; and  that  be  had  now  conducted  them 
to  the  Day  of  the  Resurrection,  that  is,  the 
Revelation  of  the  Imaum.  He  then  read  the 
forffed  missive  of  the  Imaum,  which  deehired 
Hassan  to  be  his  Caliph,  Dai  and  Uujet,oreTi- 
dence,  and  enjoined  all  the  followers  of  the  Is- 
mailite  doctrine  to  yield  obedience  to  him.  in 
all  points.  The  conclusion  of  it  was,  **  They 
shall  know  that  our  Lord  hath  had  compassion 
on  them,  and  hath  conducted  th'cm  to  the  moat 
High  God.'*  Hassan  then  descended  from  the 
pulpit,  caused  the  tables  to  be  spread,  com- 
manded the  people  to  break  their  fast,  and, 
with  music  and  dancing,  as  on  festival  days,  to 
abandon  themselves  to  every  species  of  enjoy- 
ment; for  this,  Ksid  he,  this  is  the  Day  of  the 
Resurrection.  How  similar  are  the  workingi 
of  human  natnre.  and  how  cloaely  does  this 
scene  resemble  the  wild  extravagances  which 
have  b(>en  occasionally  acted  by  fanatics  in  ths 
Christian  world!* 

Hassan,  the  Illuminator,  was,  nfter  adiort 
reign,  murdered  by  his  brother-in-law  and  bis 
sou  Mohammed,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who 
rivalled  him  in  knowledge,  and  in  the  open  dis- 
regard of  morality  and  religion. 

At  this  period  the  history  of  the  Assaaeios  in 
Persia  presents  little  to  interest ;  but  the  Sy- 
rian branch  was  involved  in  friendahipand  en- 
mity with  the  great  Saladin>  and  the  Christian 
sovereigns  nf  Jerusalem.     The  life  of  the  for- 
mer was  assailed  more  than  once  by  their  dag- 
gers, and  but  for  the  intercession  of  the  prioce 
of  Hamar,  he  would  have  completely  extir- 
pated them.    The  Grand  Prior  engaged  that 
no  more  attempts  should  be  made  on  the  life 
of  the  gallant  Sultan,  and  he  faithfally  kept 
his  engagement,  for,  during  the  renminrng  fif* 
teen  years  of  Saladin's  reign,  he  was  never  ap- 
proached by  an  Assassin.    The  name  of  this 
Grand  Prior  was  Sman,  one  of  those  person- 
ages who  have  at  variotis  times  in  the  East,  by 
an  extraordinary  appearance  of  austerity  and 
devotion,  gained,  in  the  eyes  of  the  creduloos 
multitude,  the  reputation  of  divinity.     He  g[aTe 
himself  out  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity , 
he  wore  no  clothing  but  sackcloth ;  no  one  ever 
saw  him  eat,  drink,  or  sleep ;  and  frona  sunrise 
to  sunset  he  preached,  from  the  top  of  a  Ion/ 
rock,  to  the  assembled  multitude,  who  lisiteneti 
to  his  words  as  to  those  of  a  God.     But  the  po- 
pular idea  of  divinity  is  loose  and  nnsettled  .  i 
lameness  which  Sinan  had  contracted   bv  i 


^  ^  This  was  precisely  one  of  the  heretieal  sa 
tions  which  6t.  Paul  combated. 
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wound  firom  ft  itone,  in  the  ffreat  earthquake 
of  A.  D.  1157)  bavin^r  proved  liira  a  mere  mor- 
tal in  the  eyee  of  the  multitude,  they  were  on 
the  point  of  conferring  on  him  the  fflory  of 
martyrdom,  when  he  descended  from  hie  rock 
and  incited  them  to  eat;  and  such  was  the 
power  of  his  eloquence  that  they  unanimously 
flwore  obedience  and  fidelity  to  him,  as  their  su- 
perior. His  influence  continued  animpaired 
during  his  life,  and  at  the  present  day  his  wri- 
tings are  hold  in  high  veneration  by  the  rem- 
nant of  the  sect  which  still  lingers  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Syria. 

Sinan  had  read  the  books  of  the  Christians, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  own  religion ;  and  whe- 
ther from  conviction  or  (what  is  much  more 
probable)  from  a  wish  for  peace  and  exemption 
from  tribute,  be  sent  an  ambassador  to  Alme- 
ric,  king  of  Jerusalem,  oiFeiing,  in  his  own 
name  and  that  of  his  people,  to  submit  to  bap- 
tism, if  the  Templars,  their  near  neighbours, 
would  remit  the  annual  tribute  of  two  thousand 
ducats,  which  they  had  imposed  on  them,  and 
live  with  them  hereailer  in  peace  and  brotherly 
concord.  The  king  received  the  embassy  with 
joy»  agreed  to  all  the  conditions,  offered  to  re- 
imburse the  Templars  from  his  treasury,  and 
after  detaining  the  envoys  a  few  days,  dismiss- 
ed them  with  guides  and  an  escort  to  their  own 
borders.  But  as  they  approached  their  castles, 
they  were  assaulted  by  an  ambush  of  the  Tem- 
plars, led  by  Walter  of  Dumesnil,  and  the  am- 
bassador was  murdered.  The  king,  incensed 
at  this  treacherous  and  cruel  deed,  assembled 
the  princes,  and,  by  their  advice,  sent  two  of 
their  number  to  demand  satisfaction  from  the 
Grand  Master,  Odo  de  8t.  Amando.  But  the 
haughty  and  impious  priest  replied  that  he  had 
already  imposed  penance  on  brother  Dumes- 
nil, and  would  send  him  to  the  Holy  Father, 
by  whom  it  was  forbidden  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  him,  and  more  to  the  same  effect.  The 
king,  however,  had  the  murderer  dragged  from 
the  habitation  of  the  Templars,  and  thrown 
into  prison  at  Tyre ;  and  the  perfidious  Grand 
Master,  having  been  taken  by  Saladin  in  the 
battle  of  Sidon,  the  loss  of  which  was  laid  to 
his  charge,  died  the  same  year,  unlamented,  in 
a  dungeon.  The  king  was  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  Sinan,  but  all  hopes  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Assassins  were  at  an  end,  and  the  da^- 

fer,  aAer  a  truce  of  forty-two  years,  was  again 
randished  against  the  crusaders.  Its  most  il- 
lustrious victim  was  Conrad,  marquis  of  Mont- 
ierrat;  and  as  both  oriental  and  occidental 
writers  agree  in  laying  the  guilt  of  it  qn  Ri- 
chard Coeur  de  Lion,  we  shalTezamine  the  evi- 
dence with  some  attention. 

Conrad,  marquis  of  Tyre  and  Montferrat, 
was  attacked  and  murdered,  in  )the  market- 
place of  Tyre,  by  two  of  the  Assassins.  On 
this  point  all  writers  are  agreed ',  but  who  the 
real  author  and  promoter  of  the  murder  was,  is 
■till  contested.  At  the  time,  both  Christians 
and  Mahomedans  joined  in  imputing  it  to 
Richard,  king  of  England,  who  was  known  to  be 
on  ill  terms  with  the  marquis.  Albericus 
Triom  Fontium  says  expressly  that  the  mur- 
derers were  hired  by  that  prince.  Bohadin, 
the  Arabic  biographer  of  Saladin,  says  that  the 
Assassins,  when  tortured,  confessed  they  had 
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Von  Hammer  giyes  the  following  passage  from 
the  Arabic  History  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron, 
which  he  considers  quite  decisive  on  the  sub- 
ject. "  The  marquis  went,  on  the  13th  of  the 
month  Ribce-ul-ewal,  to  visit  the  bishop  of 
Tyre.  As  he  was  going  out,  he  was  attacked 
by  two  Assassins,  who  slew  him  with  their 
daggers.  When  taken  and  stretched  on  the 
rack,  they  confessed  that  they  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  kins  of  England.  They  died 
under  the  torture.  He  adds  that  the  same 
work  contains  instances  of  treachery  and  per- 
fidy of  Richard,  which  stain  his  character,  and 
confirm  the  charge  of  his  participation  in  this 
murder.  We  think  that  Mr.  Von  Hammer  is 
not  justified  in  making  so  strong  an  assertion. 
We  have  looked  over  the  extracts  from  that 
work,  given  by  himself,  in  the  Funegraben  des 
Orients,  (Mines  de  V  Orient ,)  where  it  is  to  be 
supposed  he  would  omit  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  we  could  find  nothing  but  an  accusation  of 
having  put  some  Moslem  prisoners  to  death, 
and  a  passionate  assertion  of  the  zealous  Mus- 
sulman writer,  that  nothing  could  be  settled 
with  Richard,  "  because  he  always  broke  off 
what  he  had  arranged,  by  continually  retract- 
ing what  he  bad  said.  May  God  curse  him." 
Mr.  Von  Hammer,  too,  seems  forgetful  of  the 
other  and  most  probably  the  real  cause  of  the 
enmity  of  the  duke  of  Austria  to  Richard,  when 
he  regards  the  assassination  of  the  marquis 
Conrad,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  Leopold,  as  the 
cause  of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  thus  endeavours  tu  re- 
move the  stigma  which  has  hitherto  adhered 
to  the  character  of  the  Austrian  duke.  But 
our  author,  be  it  recollected,  is  a  subject  of 
Austria,  and  may,  therefore,  be  desirous  of  vin- 
dicating the  fame  of  that  house  ;  in  our  eyes, 
even  were  Richard  guilty,  Leopold  was  treach- 
erous and  nnmanly. 

Coeur  de  Lion,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  fully 
acquitted.  The  defence  set  up  for  him  by  his 
zealous  subjects  only  tends  to  confirm  his  gailt 
in  the  eyevof  posterity.  Nicholas  de  Treveth, 
and  Brompton  have,  indeed,  given  letters  said 
to  be  written  by  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 
to  the  duke  of  Austria,  and  to  the  princes  and 
people  of  Christendom,  in  exculpation  of  Rich- 
ard ;  but  modern  writers  have,  almost  without 
exception,  concurred  in  regarding  them  as  for- 
geries. In  these  the  Chief  of  the  Assassins 
warmly  undertakes  the  defence  of  Richard,  and 
asserts  that  the  marquis  was  slain  by  his  direc- 
tion, because  some  of  his  people,  who  had  been 
shipwrecked  near  Tyre,  haa  been  robbed  and 
murdered ;  and  when  he  sent  to  demand  satis- 
faction of  the  marquis,  the  latter  threatened  to 
throw  the  messengers  into  the  sea;  that  he 
had  therefore  determined  on  immolating  the 
marquis,  and  had  his  decree  executed  by  two 
brethren,  in  the  view  of  the  people.  Against 
these  documents  it  is  objected  by  Mr.  Von 
Hammer,  that  the  one  commences  with  swear- 
ing by  the  Law,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
Assassins  openly  trod  the  Law  under  foot,  and 
is  dated  by  the  era  of  the  Seleucide,  when  the 
Assassins  had  commenced  a  new  nra,  that  of 
the  removal  of  the  Law  by  Hassan  the  Illami- 
nator ;  that  the  superscriptions  are  contrary  to 
the  oriental  mode ;  and  that  it  is  incredible  the 
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the  vrageaaeo  of  the  Christiaiui  for  the  sake  of 
a  monarch  of  whom  he  had  no  knowledge.  Tet 
we  see  not  but  that  some  defence  miffht  still 
be  set  up  for  this  **  absurd  and  palpable  for- 
gery/' as  it  is  called  by  Gibbon.  Sinan  was 
the  Syrian  Grand  Prior,  and  he  was  not  the 
contemner  of  the  Law  that  Hassan  was.  The 
era  of  the  Seleucids  was  the  one  in  common 
use  in  Syria,  and  therefore  it  is  more  probable 
he  would  use  that  than  one  only  known  to  the 
Assassins  themselves ;  Sinan  might,  like  Sala- 
din,  have  felt  an  esteem  for  the  chivalrous 
king  of  England,  and  have  written  the  letter 
at  his  request ;  and  as  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
Christian  princes,  the  Order  had,  on  more  oc- 
casions than  one,  shown  how  little  they  re- 
garded it.  The  objection  to  the  superscription 
IS,  however,  hardly  to  be  got  over.  The  Dai- 
el-kebir  of  Syria  ^ould  scarcely  style  himself 
Slieikh-el-jebel,  of  which  the  Latin  Vetus  de 
Monte  is  a  fair  translation.  Yet  a  translator 
might  have  taken  upon  him  to  substitute  the 
title  best  known  in  Europe.  At  all  events,  the 
weakness  of  the  defence  set  up  by  an  injudi- 
cious advocate  does  not  necessarily  infer  the 
guilt  of  the  accused.  There  is  also  an  oriental 
witness,  at  least  negatively,  in  favour  of 
Richard ;  the  continuator  of  Tabari  (see  Mi- 
chaud's  Histoire  des  Croisades)  says  that  the 
murderers,  when  about  to  be  executed,  refused 
to  confess  by  whom  they  had  been  employed ; 
and,  lastly,  Mr.  Falconet  and  others,  with 
whom  we  agree,  argue,  from  the  generosity 
and  magnanimity  of  the  Plantagenet,  the  im- 
possibility of  his  being  concerned  m  a  base  and 
treacherous  assassination.  Mr.  Falconet  is  of 
opinion  that  the  true  author  of  the  murder  was 
Humphrey,  lord  of  Thoron,  the  first  husband 
of  Isabella,  daughter  of  Almeric,  and  heiress  of 
the  kingdom  ox  Jerusalem,  who,  provoked  at 
the  annulling  of  his  marriage,  and  at  seeing 
his  wife  and  the  crown  passing  to  Conrad,  em- 
ployed the  Assassins  to  avenge  him. 

The  reign  of  Jellal-ed-dcen,  the  son  of  Mo- 
hammed, was  a  period  of  repose  for  Asia.  He 
directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  restoration  of  re- 
ligion and  pioty ;  sent  circular  letters,  to  that 
effect,  to  the  Caliph  and  Sultan,  and  other 

firinces ;  was  dignified  by  the  doctors  of  the 
aw,  whom  he  succeeded  in  convincing  of  his 
sincerity,  with  the  appellation  of  New  Mussul- 
man; and  obtained  from  tlie  Caliph  the  title 
of  prince,  which  had  never  been  conceded  to 
any  of  his  predecessors.  His  harem  made  the 
great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  the  Caliph 
gave  precedence  to  the  banners  of  the  pil- 
grims from  Ala  moot  over  those  of  the  mighty 
Sultan  of  Khowaresm.  The  Grand  Master, 
also,  with  the  consent  of  the  Caliph,  espoused 
the  daughter  of  Kai  Kawas,  prince  of  Ghilan. 
But  the  reign  of  JoUal-ed-deen  was  too  short 
to  undo  the  evil  introduced  by  his  two 'prede- 
cessors ;  and  on  his  death,  occasioned  by  poi- 
son, the  daifger  again  raged  among  his  kin- 
dred, to  avenge  him,  at  tne  command  of  his 
son  and  successor,  Ala-ed-deen,  a  boy  of  nine 
^ean.  For  sach  was  the  idea  of  the  Ismail- 
itea  concerning  the  Imaum,  that  they  obeyed 
his  commands,  as  proceeding  from  one  inspired 
by  the  Doitj)  with  cheerful  submission,  satisfied 
tiiat  the  ignoranoe  or  imbecility  of  the  Vicar  of 
Ood  cooid  not  ttstend  to  his  inspired  dictates. 


Ala-ed-deen,  after  a  blood-stained  reign,  wis, 
like  several  of  those  who  had  preceded  him, 
murdered;  and  the  direction  of  the  societj 
devolved  on  his  son,  Roken-ed-deen,  who  bad 
conspired  against  him.  In  the  time  of  this 
last,  the  entreaties  of  the  feeble  Caliph  of  Bag- 
dad, and  of  the  judge  of  Casveen,  invoked  the 
mighty  Mangoo  Kaan,  to  free  the  earth  from 
this  murderous  band,  who  made  existence  a 
misery  to  those  who  dared  to  provoke  their 
resentment;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  world 
issued  his  mandate  to  his  brother,  Hula^oo,  to 
exterminate  the  dangerous  race.  His  mandate 
was  obeyed ;  the  treachery  of  Nasseer-ed-deen, 
the  great  astronomer  and  vizier  of  the  As^nssin 
prince,  facilitated  the  operations  of  the  Tar- 
tars; Alamoot  surrendered;  Roken-ed-deen 
entered  the  camp  of  Hulagoo  as  a  prisoner; 
the  other  fortresses  followed  the  example  o£ 
Alamoot;  Kirdcoo  alone,  for  three  years,  re- 
sisted the  efforts  of  the  Tartar  troops;  orders 
for  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  Assas- 
sins, wherever  found,  were  given  by  Mangoo; 
and,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  they 
fell  by  thousands  beneath  the  sword  of  justice 
and  of  vengeance.  Fourteen  years  after,  the 
Syrian  branch  was  destroyed  by  Bibars,  the 
great  Mameluke  sultan ;  and  though  the  sect, 
like  the  Jesuits,  still  clung  together,  in  hopes 
of  once  more  attaining  to  power,  the  opportu- 
nity never  offered;  and  the  merchants  and 
peasants,  who  still  hold  the  speculative  tenets 
of  the  Order,  have  scarcely  a  recollection  of 
the  bloody  part  it  once  enacted  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  convey  to  our 
readers  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  Order  of  the  Assassins ;  but  it  is 
only  in  M.  Hammers  book  that  fiill  and  satis- 
factory information  can  be  obtained,  and  that 
not  concerning  the  Ismailites  alone,  but  on 
many  most  important  points  of  Oriental  his- 
tory and  manners ;  for,  from  time  to  time,  he 
makes  a  pause,  and  casts  a  glance  over  the 
then  state  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  na- 
me rous  are  the  details,  anecdotes,  and  reflec- 
tions we  have  been  obliged,  unwillingly ,  to 
leave  unnoticed. 

In  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  M.  Von 
Hammer's  work  is  complete;  it  contains  all 
that  is,  or  can  be,  known  in  the  east  or  west 
respecting  the  Order.  The  correspondence, 
too,  which  he  is  at  all  times  anxious  to  trace 
out  between  them,  the  Templars,  Jesaits,  and^ 
Illuminati,  is  oflen  striking,  but  frequentlv,* 
to  our  apprehension,  merely  fanciful.  Slight 
analogies  should  have  less  influence  on  a  pow- 
erful mind !  and  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
should  indulge  in  such  a  remark  as  this: 
''  The  Ancient  of  the  Mountain  resided  in 
the  hill-fort  of  Alamoot,  clad  in  white,  like  the 
Ancient  of  Days  in  Daniel."  The  following, 
however,  is  remarkable : — 

"  The  first  and  last  of  the  monarohs  of  the 
western  and  eastern  Roman  empires,  of  the  Sel- 
jucides,  of  the  rulersof  Thaberistan,  the  Prophet 
of  the  Moslems,  and  the  last  of  his  saocesaors 
of  the  house  of  Abbas,  bore  the  same  appel- 
lation. The  names  of  Augustus,  Constantme, 
Mohammed,  Togrul,  Kaiuroers,  oominenrc 
and  close  the  series  of  the  Roman,  BjxonttJie* 
Artbian.  Seliucide.  and  Persias  mnl  Itniai; 
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ftnd  perhaps  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe 
will  end  with  on  Osman  as  it  began  with  an 
Osman."* 

M.  Von  Hammer,  we  doubt  not,  worships 
trnth  with  sincerity,  but  he  writes  too  much  in 
the  spirit  of  a  partisan ;  and  he  curses  and 
hates  the  Hassans  and  Mobammeds  of  Ala- 
moot  as  sincerely  as  if  he  were  a  contemporary 
dreading  the  visit  of  a  Fedavee.  But  he  is, 
we  should  remember,  a  subject  of  the  sworn 
foe  of  secret  institutions,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
was  in  part  stimulated  to  trace  thus  minutely 
the  history  of  the  great  eastern  society,  as  in 
Its  destructive  career  he  conceived  he  saw  an 
exemplification  of  the  evils  to  be  dreaded  from 
secret  associations,  and  a  justification  of  the 
measures  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  But  his 
censures  are  too  indiscriminate;  even  the 
Ismailites  were  perhaps  not  so  ruthless  and 
abandoned  as  they  are  painted ;  their  historians 
are  the  orthodox,  and  the  subjects  of  legiti- 
mate autocrats.  We  know  how  groundless 
were  many  of  the  charges  made  against  the 
Templars  and  the  Jesuits;  and  had  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  in  its  origin  a  secret  so- 
ciety, been  crushed,  all  its  genuine  records, 
like  those  of  the  Assassins,  destroyed,  and 
only  those  of  its  triumphant  enemies  pre- 
served, what  would  be  now  our  idea  of  its  doc- 
trines, and  of  the  characters  of  its  Divine 
Founder  and  his  missionaries? 

Few,  very  few,  of  M.  Von  Hammer's  coun- 
trymen have  as  yet  attained  to  the  true  style 
or  historic  composition;  and  we  shall  look  in 
vain  amon?  them  for  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
Hume,  or  the  sober  dignity  of  Robertson.  In 
their  writings  we  are  either  perplexed  and 
disgusted  with  tiresome  circumlocution  and 
mile-long  sentences,  couched  in  the  obscure 
dialect  of  their  national  metaphysics,  or  we 
encounter  the  metaphors  and  similes  of  poetry 
and  extravagant  eloquence.  The  present  work 
is,  in  the  last  particular,  eminent^  faulty.  It 
is  completely  oriental  in  every  respect  but  lan- 
guage; its  style  and  its  subject  are  so  in  an 
equal  degree.  Another  fault  is,  that  the  writer 
takes  for  granted  too  great  a  proportion  of 
knowledge  in  the  reader.  Eastern  history, 
romance,  poetry,  manners  and  customS|  are  as 

^  In  spite  of  philosophy,  even  the  strongest 
minds  will  be  affected  by,  and  dwell  on,  these 
casual  coincidences.  Niebuhr  devotes  more 
than  a  page  of  his  immortal  work  to  showing 
how  the  twelve  Seecula,  which,  according  to 
Tuscan  augury,  the  twelve  vultures  seen  by 
Romulus,  portended  as  the  duration  of  Rome, 
ended  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  remarks,  that  the  six  portended  by  the  le- 
gitimate Augurium  of  Remus,  terminated  with 
liberty  in  the  days  of  Sulla  or  Cfpsar.  He 
farther  mentions,  from  Servius,  that,  accord- 
ing to  one  tradition,  3G0  years  intervened  be- 
tween the  taking  of  Troy  and  the  building  of 
Rome;  and  adds,  that  from  thence  to  the 
taking  by  the  Gauls  was  360 ;  and,  in  his  note, 
points  out  the  strange  sport  of  chance,  in 
there  being  360  years  from  that  tim^  to  the 
taking  of  Alexandria,  and  founding  of  the  mo- 
narchy ;  and  360  more  to  the  building  of  Con- 


frequently  and  as  concisely  alladed  to,  as  those 
of  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  works  of  other  au- 
thors. We  know  not  how  this  may  answer 
with  the  learned  Germans,  but  with  us,  should 
the  work  be,  as  it  deserves,  added  to  our  lite- 
rature, a  copious  selection  of  notes  would  bo 
absolutely  indispensable  to  make  it  perfectly 
intelligible. 

The  History  of  the  Assassins  is,  in  every 
point  of  view,  a  valuable  work.  It  contains,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  all  that  is  or  can  be 
known  of  them ;  for  all  the  books  and  records 
of  the  society  were  destroyed  at  the  taking  of 
Alamoot,  and  that  is  matter,  for  the  most  part, 
hitherto  totally  unknown  in  Europe.  It  fills 
up  an  important  chasm  in  the  historv  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  human  mind;  and  it  is  not 
among  the  least  important  benefits  which  the 
genius  and  the  industry  of  its  author  have 
bestowed  upon  literature.  The  libraries  of  the 
east,  by  M.  Von  Hammer's  account,  contain 
immense  treasures  hitherto  little  known  and 
little  used;  and  we  trust  that  his  example 
will  stimulate  many  an  Orientalist  to  make 
communications  from  them  to  the  west.  From 
the  present  work,  we  may,  in  the  concluding 
words  of  our  author,  "  easily  estimate  what 
hidden  rarities  and  precious  pearls  still  lie  on 
the  unexplored  bottom  of  the  ocean  of  Orien- 
tal history.    Success  attend  the  diver!'*- 

Mr.  Von  Hanuner  has  recently  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire;  of  this  work  we  propose  giving 
an  account  in  an  early  Number. 


From  tJu  London  Weekly  Jommal. 

THE  OMNIPRESENCE  OF  THE  DEITY. 
^  Poem.  By  Robert  MontgomeTry,  Post  8vo. 
London,  1828.    Maunder. 

This  little  volume,  though  not  entitled  to 
the  extravagant  encomiums  oestolred  on  it  by 
two  of  our  contemporaries,  is  certainly  no  con- 
temptible production.  Thou^^h  the  principal 
poem  in  the  volume  is  full  of  imperfections,  it 
IS  also  sprinkled  over  with  many  beautiful 
thoughts  and  vivid  images,  that  could  only 
have  emanated  from  a  truly  poetic  mind.  As 
Mr.  Montgomery  is  a  very  young  man,  we 
may  fairly  anticipate,  from  hisxuture  exertions, 
far  bettor  things,  unless,  indeed,  the  judgment 
of  the  critics  alluded  to  may  be  considered  in- 
fallible. In  that  case,  we  should  advise  him 
to  lay  aside  his  pen  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
repose  under  the  shadow  of  his  full-grown  lau- 
rels. According  to  these  sagacious  oracles,  he 
has  attained  the  climax  of  poetic  fame.  The 
Literary  Chronicle  assures  its  readers  (that  is 
to  say,  upwards  ofthirty  or  forty  persons),  that 
his  "  thoughts  and  language  are  perfectly  as- 
tounding"!!!  and  Fine  Ear's  Farailv  Journal 
pronounces  the  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity, 
y  a  magnificent  and  sublime  composition"  in 
which  the  author  has  already  "  reached  the  no- 
blerf  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  muse."  It 
is  obviously  to  be  inferred  from  these  commen- 
dations, that  he  has  even  now  fully  equalled 
both  Shakspeare  and  Milton ;  for  what  more 
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*'  thoughts  and  language  are  perfectly  astound' 
ing ;"  or  of  the  latter,  than  that  he  has  pro- 
duced  a  ^*  ma^nijiceTU  and  sublime  composi- 
tion" in  which  he  has  *'  reached  the  noblest 
aepi rations    of  the   muse  ?"     If  those  critics 
were  unquestionable  authority,  we  should  cau- 
tion our  author  not  to  hazard  his  present  ele* 
vation  by  further  efforts,  for  great  nii^ht  be  the 
fall.     He  has  no  cause  to  blush  for  his  equals. 
Montgomery — Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  form  a 
nialchless  trio!  Even  supposing  him  hereafter 
to  surpass  his  rivals  (the  mightiest  spirits  the 
dvorld    has   yet    worshipped),    no    additional 
wreath  could  be  awarded  him, — the  language 
of  glory  is  exhausted,  and  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  <^  muse  his  praise"  in  silence.     But, 
alas!  for  many  an  ambitious  minstrel,  the  dicta 
of  our  modem  critics  are  not  always  echoed 
by  the  voice  of  Fame.    The  bigoted  populace 
irreverently  reject  the  new  Gods,  and  continue 
the  worship  of  their  ancient  Idols.    As  proofs 
of  the  lamentable  stupidity  of  the  times,  we 
may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  to  record  the 
following  disflrraceful  facts.    A  livmg  poet  of 
the  name  of  rennie  is  the  author  of  an  Epic 
Poem,  the  onl^  ^^  fault"  of  which  is  (if  we  may 
credit  his  critic),  that  it  u  "toofuU  of  excel- 
lencies — the    splendour   is  overpowering''!.'.' 
Will  it  be  believed,  that  this  gentleman  is  lin- 
gering in  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  that  his 
work  IS  no  more  regarded,  than  if  it  were  a 
common    catch    Pennie?    A    poem,   entitled 
"  The  Course  of  Time,"  by  a  young  clergy- 
man of  the  name  of  Pollok,  has  lately  been 
published  in  the  Modern  Athens,  which  the 
learned  and  ingenious  editor  of  the  Eclectic 
Review  (a  publication  of  much  weight)^  has 
solemnly  assured  us,  is  of  such  an  extraordina- 
ry description)  that  of  the  two  poems — the 
Paradise  Lost,  and  the  Course  or  Time — he 
would  greatly  prefer  being  the  author  of  the 
latter !  and  yet  the  mellinuouB  twin-names  of 
Pollok  and  Pennie  have  no  enchantment  for 
the  public  ear!  The  writer  of  the  "  Course ;of 
Time," — the  most  stupendous  effort  of  human 
intellect, — has  been  utterly  neglected;  while 
the  name  of  an  inferior  individual — a  Mr.  John 
Milton,  is  indelibly  engraven  on  the  hearts  of 
all  men!  In  Fine  Ear's  Family  Journal,  but  lit- 
tle more  than  three  brief  months  ago,  another 
*'  astounding"  genius  was  introduced,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  to  the  unbelieving  and  un- 
grateful world.     We  will  subjoin  this  magnifi- 
cent announcement. 

"  Of  William  Kennedy,  (esq.)  it  had  never 
been  our  fortune  to  hear ;  and  his  book  came 
upon  us  with  an  effect,  immensely  increased 
by  the  circumstance  that  no  previous  warning 
was  given,  of  even  the  existence  of  a  genius  of 
60  high  an  order.  It  was  like  the  hurricane 
at  midnight  last  week  ;  the  torrent,  the  flash, 
and  the  rolling  bolt,  descended  at  once, — and  our 
astonishment  really  exceeded  what  we  can  find 
words  to  express! — But  we  have  supplied  all 
that  our  space  permits,  for  this  appearance  of 
a  new  star  in  the  poetical  horizon. — We  have 
now  only  to  leave  him  to  that  high  celebrity] 
as  a  poet,  which  ho  has  so  deservedly  earn- 
ed'"—Liicrary  Gazette,  Oct.  20,  1827. 

Immortal  infamy  to  the  age  we  live  in !  this 
"  new  star"  has  already  disappeared  from  the 
*'  poetical  horizon;"  and  but  threa  nersona  in 


the  whole  universe  have  any  recollection  of 
its  former  lustie — Mr.  Kennedy,  his  publisher , 
and  his  critic!  So  short-lived  is  the  *'  high  ce- 
lebrity" of  a  modern  genius!  ^ot  to  multiply 
instances  of  the  obstmacy  and  bigotry  of  the 
public,  who  have  invariably  rejected  the  reve- 
lations of  the  Literary  Gazette,  we  may  just 
add,  that  a  Poem,  called  **  Lycus,  the  Cen- 
taur,*' by  a  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Hood,  published  but  a  few  months  ago,  was  af- 
firmed, by  that  discriminating  Journal,  to  con- 
tain a  number  of  passages  evincing  such  in- 
tense  power ^  that  ihoy  would  do  honour  to  any 
poet,  (Homer,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  &c.)  age, 
or  country."  This  glorious  composition  is  now 
so  little  known,  that  scarcely  a  dozen  literary 
men  in  London  have  any  remembrance  of  its 
existence. 

We  hope  these  few  circumstances  (which 
we  have  taken  almost  at  random  from  thou- 
sands of  a  similar  description,)  will  convince 
Mr.  Montgomery  of  the  fallibility  of  our  con- 
temporaries, and  make  him  doubt  his  footing 
00  the  mountain  of  Parnassus.  It  is  our  own 
opinion  that  he  has  given  evidence  of  consi- 
derable industry  and  energy;  and,  if  he  is  not 
rendered  blind  and  indolent  by  self-conceit,  he 
may  hereafter  attain  a  much  higher  poaition 
than  he  has  yet  occupied. 

The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  as  the  title 
imports,  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  universal 
presence  and  pervading  influence  of  the  Al- 
mighty, to  leach  us  "  to  look  through  nature  up 
to  nature's  God,"  and  "  justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  man."  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  pom- 
pous analysis  prefixed,  by  the  author,  to  the 
head  of  each  of  the  three  portions,  into  which 
the  poem  is  divided.  It  will  be  sufiicient  to  re- 
mark, that  the  fir.<«t  part  commences  with  an 
apostrophe  to  the  Deity,  and  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  various  proofs  of  his  presence  and  pow- 
er in  external  nature.  The  second  part  de- 
monstrates the  immediate  influence  of  God 
on  the  affairs  of  human  life ;  and  the  third  con- 
cludes the  poem,  with  a  consideration  of  the 
folly  and  impiety  of  Atheism,  and  a  description 
of  the  day  of  judgment.  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  present  our  readers  with  a  few  of  the 
best  pa.ssages  in  the  poem. 

The  following  description  of  the  cessation  of 
a  storm,  is  elegant  and  picturesque : 

List !  now  the  cradled  winds  have  hush'd  their 

roar, 
And  infant  waves  curl  pouting  to  the  shore. 
While  drench'd  earth  seems  to  wake  up  fresh 

and  clear. 
Like  hope  just  risen  from  the  gloom  of  fear, — 
And  tho  bright  dew-bead  on  the  bramble  lies, 
Like  liquid  rapture  upon  beauty's  eyes, — 
How  heavenly  'tis  to  take  the  pensive  range, 
And  mark  'tween  storm  and  calm  the  lovely 

change! 

First  comes  the  Sun,  unveiling  half  his  face. 
Like  a  coy  virgin,  with  reluctant  grace. 
While  dark  clouds,  skirled  with  his  slanting  ray, 
HoU,  one  by  one,  in  azure  depths  away, — 
Till  pearly  shapes,  like  molten  billows,  lie 
Along  the  tinted  bosom  of  the  sky: 
Next,  breezes  swell   forth   with  harmonious 
charm, 

Pnntinir  nnd  wild.  like  nhifdren  of  tliestorm! — 
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Now  sipping  flowers,  now  making   bloflsoms 

■hake, 
Or  weaving  ripples  on  the  grass-green  lake;  . 
And  thus  the  tempest  dies — and  bright^  and  still, 
The  rainbow  drops  upon  the  distant  bill ! 

p.  13—14. 

The  next  brief  extract  is  pretty: 

How  sweet,  upon  yon  mountain's  tranquil  brow, 
While  ruddy  sunbeams  gild  the  crags  below, 
To  stand,  and  mark  with  meditative  view. 
Where  the  far  ocean  faints  in  hazy  blue, 
While  on  the  bosom  of  tho  midway  deep 
The  emerald  waves  in  flashing  beauty  leap ! — 
Here,  as  we  view  the  burning  God  of  time, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  shroud  of  glory,  sink  sublime, — 
Thoughts  of  immortal  TCauty  spring  to  birth. 
And  waft  the  sonl  beyond  the  dreams  of  earth ! 

p.  16—17. 

The  following  passage,  though  too  closely 
resembling  the  '*  Human  Life"  of  the  elegant 
and  tender  Rogers,  has  considerable  merit : 

Survey  the  scene  of  life: — in  yonder  room, 
Pillow'd  in  beauty  'neath  the  cradle  ffloom, 
While  o'er  its  features  plays  an  angel  smile,-* 
A  breathing  cherub  slumbers  for  awhile : 
Those  budding  lips,  that  faintly-fringed  eye. 
That  placid  cneek,  and  uncomplaining  sigh. 
The  little  limbs  in  soil  embrace  entwin'd, 
Like  flower-leaves  folded  from  the  gelid  wind  \ 
AH  in  their  tender  charms,  her  babe  endear, 
And  feed  the  luxury  of  a  mother's  fear. 

Next,  mark  her  infant,  raised  to  childhood's 

stage, 
Bound  in  the  bloom  of  that  delightful  age — 
With  heart  as  light  as  sunshine  on  the  deep. 
And  eye  that  wo  has  scarcely  taught  to  weep ! 
The  tip-toe  gaze,  the  pertinacious  ken, 
Each  rival  attribute  of  miroick'd  men, 
The  swifk  decision,  and  unbridled  way. 
Now  picture  forth  his  yet  auspicious  day. 
Whether  at  noon  he  guides  his  tiny  boat 
By  windmg  streams,  and  woody   banks  re- 
mote, 
Or  climbs  the  meadow  tree  or  trails  the  kite, 
Till  clouds  aerial  veil  his  wond'ring  sight ; 
Or  wanders  forth  among  far  woods  alone. 
To  catch  with  ravish'd  ear  the  cuckoo's  tone, — 
A  hand  above  o'ershades  the  venturous  boy, 
And  draws  the  daily  circle  of  his  jdy! 

And  thus,  when  manhood  brings  its  weight  of 

care. 
To  swell  the  heart,  and  curb  the  giddy  air, 
The  father,  friend,  the  patriot,  and  the  man. 
Share  in  the  love  of  Heaven's  parental  plan ; 
Till  age  o'ersteal  his  mellow'd  form  at  last, 
And  wintry  locks  tell  summer  youth  is  past ; 
Then,  like  the  sun  slow- wheeling  to  the  wave, 
Ue  sinks  with  glory  to  a  welcome  grave ! 

p.  GC — 68. 

The  description  of  the  last  dread  scene  is  ex- 
tremely spirited. — The  closing  line  of  the  sub- 
joined extract  is  particularly  nne : 

O !  say,  what  Fancy,  though  endowed  sublime, 
Can  picture  truly  that  tremendous  time. 
When  the  last  sun  shall  blaze  upon  the  sea, 
And  Earth  be  dash'd  into  Eternity ! 
A  cloudy  mantle  will  enwrap  that  son, 
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The  placid  moon,  beneath  whose  pensive  beam 
We  all  have  loved  to  wander  and  to  dream, 
Dyed  into  blood,  shall  glare  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  light  the  airy  tempests  as  they  roll ! 
And  those  sweet  stars,  that,  like  familiar  eyes, 
Are  wont  to  smile  a  welcome  from  the  skies, 
Thick  as  the  hail-drops,  from  their  depths  will 

bound, 
And  fkr  terriflc  meteors  flash  around  ! — 
But  while  the  skies  are  shattered  by  the  war 
Of  planet,  moon,  rent  cloud,  and  down  shot 

star, — 
Stupendous  wreck  below! — a  burning  world ! 
As  if  the  flames  of  hell  were  on  the  winds  un- 

furl'd!    p.  101— 102. 

The  description  of  the  resurrection  of  all 
men  is  equally  spirited  and  forcible : 

Hark !  from  the  deep  of  heaven,  a  trumpet- 
sound 
Thunders  the  dizzy  universe  around ; 
From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  it 

rolls, 
A  blast  that  summons  all  created  souls ! 
And  swift  as  ripples  rise  upon  the  deep. 
The  dead  awaken  from  their  dismal  sleep : 
The  sea  has  heard  it!— coiling  up  with  dread. 
Myriads  of  mortals  flash  from  out  her  bed; 
The  craves  fly  open,  and,  with  awful  strife, 

The  dust  of  ages  startles  into  life ! 

«  «  *  «  • 

And  lo!  the  living  harvest  of  the  Earth, 
Rcap'd  from  the  grave  to  share  a  second  birth ; 
Millions  of  eyes,  with  one  deep  dreadful  stare, 
Gaze  upward  through  the  burning  realms  of 

air; 
While  shapes,  and  shrouds,  and  ghastly  fear 

tures  gleam. 
Like  lurid  snow-flakes  in  the  moonlight  beam. 

p.  104—107. 

The  above  are  the  most  favourable  speci- 
mens of  the  author's  powers,  we  have  been 
able  to  select  from  the  "  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity;"  but  there  are  a  few  lines  in  a  Poem 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  entitled  *'  The  Cru- 
cifixion," which  in  justice  to  the  author  we 
cannot  think  of  omitting.  The  following  pas- 
sage has  much  force  and  beauty : 

Earth  quail'd, 
As  though  some  spirit  of  the  skies  had  come 
To  heave  her  huge  foundations!  Every  rock 
And  mountain  shook,  while  o'er  the  muttering 

deep 
The  dismal  waters  coil'd, — as  if  they  fear'd! 
And  last,  the  graves  unlock 'd  themselves,  and 

shades 
Stalk *d  out,  and  glided  through  the  quaking 

town. 
And  floated  by  the  living,  like  faint  gleams 
Of  fairy  moonlight  o'er  a  pallid  wallf 

p.  179—180. 

And  the  next,  perhaps,  is  still  more  beautiful. 

Two   thousand  years   have  swiflly  travell'd 

down 
The  gulf  of  time,  since  on  the  glorious  Cross, 
Divinest   Martyr,    Thou   wert   nail'd! — The 

World, 
With  all  its  pageantry  and  pride,  is  moving  on; 
Men  smile  and  struggle, — ^labour,  sin,  and  die, 
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The  crimes  of  euth;  as  if,  at  last,  Thy  miffht 
And  majesty  should  not  appear.    Still,  Thoa 
Hast  said !  and  Thoa  wilt  Tisit  earth  again ! 
But  not  the  homeless  orphan  of  the  world, 
To  wander  on  in  pain  and  wo,— «nd  weep  and 

starve, 
And  perish  on  the  tree ; — ^bnt,  on  Thy  car 
Of  lightnings  rolling  from   the  unfathom'd 

depths 
Of  heaven!  while  smirits,  robed  in  lights 
Brandish  their  guttering  banners  o^er    Thy 

throne  f 
And  all  the  doudsj  Wee  burning  billows jjlashf 
And  bound    beneath   Thy  feet  !^The  trump 

shall  peal 
That   dead-awakening   blast,   more  full  and 

deep 
Than  thunder  in  its  maddest  roar!  The  Sea 
Shall  yawn,  and  all  her  buried  hoBts  arise ! 
The  graves  burst  open,  and  the  dust  unite 
Into  a  living  form ! — and  then  shall  come 
The  Judgment,  and  the  Everlasting  Doom ! 

p.  182—184. 

From  the  portions  of  it,  which  we  have  now 
laid  before  our  readers,  it  will  be  sufficiently 
evident  that  Mr.  Montgomery's  volume  is  not 
without  indications  of  poetic  genius.  We  re- 
ceive it  as  an  earnest  of  future  excellence : 
though  it  contains  no  single  poem  which  may 
be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  a  successful 
performance.  In  every  page  there  are  certain 
puerilities  of  thought  and  language,  which  be- 
tray the  immaturity  of  the  writer,  whose  taste 
and  judgment  are  exceedingly  imperfect.  As 
we  have  supported  our  commendation  by  speci- 
mens, we  snail  also  prove  the  justice  of  our 
censure  in  the  same  manner.  One  of  the  most 
common  faults  in  young  poets  is  a  love  of  an- 
tithesis, which  consists  more  in  the  opposition 
of  sound  than  of  sense.  The  following  lines 
are  mere  nonsense ',  but  the  balance  of  the  mu- 
sic may  hallow  them  in  the  writer's  estima- 
tion : — 

**  With  joys  that  gladden,  and  with  woes  that 

grieve, 
<*  Unveils  the  villain^  and  condemns  the  num." 

It  is  very  odd,  certainly,  that  joys  should 
make  us  joyful,  or  that  woes  should  make  us 
sad :  but  how  came  the  author  to  treat  the  vil- 
lain differently  .  from  the  man — why  only  vn- 
veil  the  vUlainf  and  actually  condemn  the  man^ 
perhaps  to  a  seven  years'  transportation? 
Another  proof  of  juvenility  and  bad  taste  is  the 
continual  repetition  of  the  same  word  or  rhyme. 
The  word  tone  is  not  only  used  too  frequently, 
but  often  incorrectly. 

!     '*  Ere  matter  form'd  at  thy  creative  tone.'* 
"  And  Seraphs  shudder  at  thy  dreadful  tone" 
"  Beneath  the  terror  of  thy  tempest  tones.*' 
"  And  when  with  bended  knee  and  reverent 

I  '^  She  shook  not — shriek'd  not — ^raised  no  ma- 
niac tone.**  ^ 

<'  Roars  the  deep  thunder  of  his  judgment 
tone.** 

"  Adown  the  brushy  dale  t(ieir  tinkling  tones" 

Pope  tells  us,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  of 

"Those  who  ring  round  the  same  unvaried 
chimes, 


Where'er  yon  find  Hhe  cooling  western  ^eezc,* 
In  the  next  line  it  'whispers  through  the 

trees;* 
If  crystal  streams  '  with   pleasing   marmnrs 

creep  f* 
The  reader's  threaten*d— not  in  vain — ^with 

*  sUep  ;' " 

and  so  it  is  with  Mr.  Montgomery.  He  has 
couplets  of  favourite  rhymes  which  are  quit« 
inseparable,  and  therefore  the  appearance  of 
the  one  is  the  announcement  of  the  other. 

"  Creation's  master-piece  !  a  breath  of  God, 
Ray  of  bis  glory,  qmcken'd  at  his  nod" 

"  And  while  Creation  stagger'd  at  his  nod. 
Mock  the  dread  presence  of  the  mighty  God" 

"  And  here,  while  sitting  'neath  the  gaze  of 

Godj 
Think  how  the  universe  obeys  his  nod." 

'*  Sublime !  siipreme  !  and  nniversal  (Jhd, 
Thoughr-orbs  unnomber'd  hang  beneath  thy 
no£" 

Among  his  peculiar  phrases  are  "racked  sows" 
— "  raching  nature,"—"  a  diziy  twihe  ofyd- 
low  lustre!"  What  is  this .?— «  bUlows  of  musie" 
— "  billowy  bosom  of  the  air'*—*'  deathy  gaae," 
dbc.  &c.  In  the  following  couplet  the  stars  are 
represented  as  very  cozy  and  comfortable,  and 
not  easily  put  out  in  the  wettest  weather : 

"  Te  quenchless  stars!  so  eloquently  bright, 
Untroubled  sentries  of  the  listening  night.'* 

As  the  Night  herself  keeps  watch,  there  is 
of  course  no  occasion  for  her  sentries  to  trou- 
ble themselves. 

We  have  next  some  curious  metaphors  and 

similes. 

"  The  ramping  winds  fast  sweep 
Their  bristled  pinions  on  the  darken'd  deep." 

<<  Borne  like  a  sunbeam  on  the  writhing  waves, 
One  mariner  alone  the  tempest  braves." 

"  While  round  her  neck  her  streamy  ringlets 

fell, 
Like  threaded  sunbeams  on  a  pallid  cloud.** 

Of  Napoleon  it  is  said — 

<'  Nature  and  him  were  giants  twin." 

Our  next  extracts  are  specimens  of  mere 
nonsense. 

"  With  what  a  gloom  the  ushering  scene  ap- 
pears, 
The  leaves  all  shivering  with  expectant  fears." 

"  An  omnipresence  so  supreme  as  thine !" 

A  supreme  omnipresence!  The  expectant 
fears  remind  us  of  Capt.  Seely's  **  retrospective 
recollections."  The  following  couplet  contains 
a  very  original  thought,  which  was  marked^  by 
one  of  our  contemporaries  as  a  very  beantifiil 
one. 

"  Thou  saidst— and  lo !  a  universe  was  born. 
And  light  flash'd  from  Thee,  for  a  birthday 

Toom!" 

We  must  just  add  two  raeciraens  of  the  occa- 
sional inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  oar, 
and  then  conclude  the  disagreeable  ocoupation 
of  finding  fault. 

« Seine  parch'd-op  forms,  with  bony  dio«k 
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"  Warrioray  patriots,  and  philoaophen — all." 
''To  wander  on  in  pain  and  wo;  and  weep 
and  starve." 

We  aliaU  now  cloae  our  acconnt  with  Mr. 
Montgomery  for  the  present ;  and  he  is  very 
much  mistaken  if  ho  imagines  we  are  not  as 
friendly  to  his  good  name  as  the  senseless  cri- 
tics who  would  persuade  him  that  he  has  already 
outrivalled  the  celebrated  names  of  antiquity. 


Ttvm  the  London  Weekly  Review* 

GERMAN  LYRICS. 

Goethe's  Werke.     Tubingen,  1828.     Cotta, 

The  Lyric  is  the  most  original  and  fertile  of 
all  the  poetic  sources ;  the  development  of  epic 
or  dramatic  poetry  being  more  the  work  of  cold 
calculation  than  of  that  divine  impulse  which 
inspires  the  lyric  poet  in  embodying  his  con- 
ceptions; and  if,  in  the  epos  or  drama,  any  pas- 
sage particularly  awaken  our  sympathies,  it  is 
when  the  poet,  ceasing  as  it  were  to  be  epic  or 
dramatic,  is  borne  by  ^ric  enthusiasm  to  some- 
thing more  unearthly  and  sublime.  In  fact,  if 
we  consider  the  origin  of  the  epos  and  drama, 
we  find  them  to  have  been  primarily  enlarged 
lyrical  poems,  and  that  those  countries  that  pos- 
sessed no  native  lyric  poetry,  had  neither  an 
original  epos  or  drnmn,  as  in  the  cases  of  Rome 
and  France.  To  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  romances  literature  is  indebted  for  the 
wonderful  productions  of  Calderon  and  Lope ; 
and  it  was  toe  deep  interest  of  the  old  Saxon  and 
Teutonic  ballads  that  conjured  up  the  mighty 
shades  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  Faustus  and 
William  Tell.  In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  poetry  of  a  nation,  we  must 
be  well  acquainted  with  its  lyric  writers,  and  to 
us  it  appears  surprising  that  our  translators  from 
the  German  should  not  have  employed  their  ex- 
ertions on  this  point,  instead  of  pandering  to  a 
vitiated  taste,  by  presenting  only  tales  of  gnosts 
and  goblins,  robbers  and  boisterous  knights,  or 
the  still  more  contemptible  scenes  of  maudlin 
sentimentalism,  with  which  they  have  been 
pleased  to  afflict  the  public.  Few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  the  German  lyrics 
amongst  us,  and  those  few  have  not  afforded  any 
real  information  on  this  very  interesting  portion 
of  German  literature.  We  shall  endeavour,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
and,  with  this  view,  propose  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  series  of  articles  on  th<9  lyrical 
poets  of  Germany  from  Haller  (1777,)  down 
to  the  present  time,  and  to  give  biographical 
sketches  of  those  among  them  who  are  least 
generally  known.  As  chronological  arrange- 
ment forms  no  part  of  our  design,  we  shall  tuie 
the  field  with  Goethe,  from  respect  to  the  liv- 
ing genius  of 

"  II  signer  dell'  altissimo  canto, 
Che  sovra  gli  altri  com'  aquila  vola.*' 

Goethe'fl  smaller  pieces  unqaestionably  con- 
tain some  of  the  most  original  conceptions  of 
modem  poetry,  uniting,  as  they  do,  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Greek  with  uie  depth  of  the  German, 


times— a  atraining  after  effect  by  florid  diction 
and  forced  display.  The  author's  principal 
power  in  these  smaller  poems  arises  from  his 
fine  perception  and  description  of  nature,  not, 
like  Wordsworth,  attaching  himself  to  vulgari- 
ties, but  perceiving  and  calling  forth  beauties 
in  objects  unnoticed  or  despised  by  the  ordinary 
observer.  He  is  the  Raphael  of  Poetry,  whose 
chaste  delineations  are  for  all  people  and  all 
times.  Goethe's  smaller  poems,  flowing,  inge- 
nuous and  elegant  in  thought  and  expression, 
have  become,  as  it  were,  the  national  property 
of  Germany,  resounding  alike  in  thepalace  and 
the  peasant's  humble  dwelling.  This  is  the 
true  standard  by  which  poetry  should  be  tried, 
for,  when  thus  delighting  the  simplest  as  the 
most  cultivated  taste,  she  is  evidently  the  child 
of  Nature,  breathing  the  universal  language  of 
the  human  heart. 

The  poet  himself  has  divided  his  shorter 
pieces  into  Lieder  (songs),  Romanzeo  (ro- 
mances), Sonaten  (sonnets),  Eleffien  (elegies), 
and  Varmischtten  Gedichte  (miscellaneous 
poems).  On  the  present  occasion  we  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  few  selections  from  the 
Lieder. 

Some  critic,  speaking  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
has  said  that  love  was  the  author's  assistant  in 
that  composition,  a  remark  which  may  be  ap- 
plied regarding  the  amatory  poems  of  Goethe. 
They  are  full  of  the  most  tender  feeling,  and 
express  all  the  various  emotiona  of  a  lover's 
overflowing  breast. 

"  Lass  mein  aug'den  abschied  sagen." 

Taking  farewell  of  a  beloved  obiect,  has  so 
frequentfy  exercised  poets  in  general,  that  (like 
the  Madonna  for  a  painter)  it  requires  the  band 
of  a  master  to  throw  the  charm  of  novelty 
around  it.  * 

0  let  me  look  Fareicell. 

O  let  me  look  the  fond  farewell 
Which  my  faltering  lips  refuse ! 
The  pang  of  parting  who  can  tell 
When  grief  the  soul  of  man  subdues! 

Sad  now  is  ev'ry  pledge  become 
Of  love,  which  once  could  sweetly  bless, 
The  pressure  of  thy  hand  ia  numb, 
And  cold  the  lip  I  fondly  press ! 

O  how  has  ev'ry  stolen  kiss 
In  happier  hours  entranced  my  heart, 
•  Like  to  the  fragrant  balmy  bliss 
Which  spring's  first  violets  impart ! 

No  longer  now  I  cull  the  flow'rs. 
Nor  twine  the  rosy  wreath  for  thee, 
For  ah !  though  Spring  may  lead  the  hours, 
Tis  Sorrow's  harvest-time  for  me ! 

"JVoAs  der  Geliebten." 

This  little  poem  beautifully  expresses  the 
mighty  power  of  love,  which  from  inanimate 
nature  calls  forth  the  image  and  voice  of  the 
beloved  and  distant  fair. 

Jfear  the  beloved  One, 

I  think  of  thee,  love !  when  the  morning's  ray 

O'er  ocean  gleams; 
I  think  of  thee^loye !  when  the  mooubMiiii^lay 
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1 866  thee,  dearest !  on  the  distant  strath 

When  dust-clouds  rise ; 
In  deepest  night,  when  o'er  the  small  bridge  path 

The  wand'rer  hies! 

I  hear  thee,  dearest!  when  the  torrent  strays 

With  murm'ring  fall; 
In  silent  groves  for  thee  1  go  to  gaze 

Whenhush'disall! 

1  am  by  thee,  love !  though  thou'rt  ne'er  so  far, 

To  me  thou'rt  near  I 
Now  sinks  the  sun,  and  smiles  the  rising  star, — 

O,  wert  thou  here ! 


ri 


"  j9»  die  EfUferuteJ 

In  these  stanzas  the  poet  breathes  his  deep 
longing  after  her  whom  destiny  has  torn  from 
him. 

To  the  distant  Fair. 

Have  I  then  lost  thee,  maiden  dear ! 

And  fairest !  art  thou  flown  ? 
Still,  still  thy  vuice  I  seem  to  hear,    . 

Each  wonted  word  and  tone. 

As  when  at  morn  the  wand'rer's  eye 
Is  heav'nward  turn'd  in  vain. 

While  viewless  in  the  vaulted  sky 
The  lark  sings  forth  his  strain: 

So  seek  I  thee  with  anxious  gaze 
Through  meadow,  wood,  and  grove, 

And  call  thy  name  in  all  my  lays — 
Then  O  return,  my  love  I 

"  Schafers  Klageliedr 

This  short  poem  may  be  said  to  unite  the 
pastoral,  descriptive,  and  elegiac  styles  of  poe- 
try, in  the  expression  of 

The  Shepherd's  Lament, 

To  yonder  hill  I  daily  go, 

And,  leaning  on  my  orook, 
Into  the  smiling  vale  below 

I  gaze  with  wistful  look. 

My  careful  watch-dog  guards  the  sheep 

That  feed  upon  the  brow, 
And  downward  to  thb  vale  we  creep, 

I  know  not,  reck  not  how. 

And  there  the  meadow's  beauties  bloom, 
And  there  they  sweetly  breathe, 

I  cull  them,  knowing  not  for  whom 
To  twine  the  fragrant  wreath ! 

In  rain,  and  storm,  and  thander's  roar, 

I  stand  beneath  the  tree, 
Nor  seek  yon  shelt'ring  cottage-door — 

A  mournful  sight  to  me ! 

I  view  the  rainbow's  beauteous  spread 

Above  that  cot  expand ! 
But  she,  who  dwelt  therein,  hath  fled 

To  some  far  foreign  land! 

To  some  far  land,  and  farther — yes — 

Perchance  beyond  the  sea, 
And  hence,  my  sheep,  so  comfortless 

Your  shepherd's  days  must  be ! 

<<  An  den  Mand:* 

The  influence  of  the  ''melaneholr  star," 
whoee  nivR  flAem  to  BAsrch  the  dentns  of  a 


poetic  soul,  is  here  expressed  in  a  strain  of  ten- 
der feeling,  as  the  shades  of  former  Joya  pasi 
before  the  poet's  view. 

To  the  Moan. 

Bright  now  over  wood  and  plain, 

And  clothed  in  cloudy  vest. 
Shines  thy  radiance,  and  again 

Relieves  my  longing  breast. 

Wide  o*er  all  the  landscape  nigh 

Thy  sofl'nlng  rays  I  see, 
Mild  as  beams  from  Friendship's  eye,  ~ 

Above  my  destiny. 

What  various  feelings  through  the  night 

This  fervent  heart  oppress ! 
Alternate  sorrow  and  delight 

Are  mine  in  loneliness. 

Flow  on,  flow  on,  thou  gentle  stream! 

Ah !  how  can  1  be  gay. 
When  Love's  and  Truth's  and  Pleasure's 
dream 

Like  thee  have  pass'd  away  ? 

I  once  that  precious  bliss  possest 

Which  man  can  ne'er  forget; 
But  ah !  its  memory  haunts  the  breast 

With  sad  and  vam  regret ! 

Sweet  river !  roll  the  vale  along. 

Still  roll  on  restlessly, 
And  whisper  murmurs  to  my  song 

In  mournful  melody : 

Whether  in  the  winter  night 

Thy  rushing  torrent  roars, 
Or  laves  in  spring  the  flow 'rets  bright 

That  bloom  along  thy  shores! 

O  blest  is  he,  who,  not  in  hate, 
Can  fly  from  crowds  and  noise — 

One  only  friend  to  share  his  fate, 
With  whom  his  heart  enjoys 

The  thoughts  that  men  or  do  not  know, 

Or  value  not  aright, 
Which  through  the  bosom's  mazes  glow 

In  silence  of  the  night. 

"  Wandrers  J^achtUedr 

We  conclude  our  selections  for  the  present 
with  the  Wanderer's  Night  Song,  expressive 
of  the  feeling  which  fills  the  philosophical  mind 
af^r  the  alternate  joys  and  griefii  <n*  this  ever- 
varying  state. 

The  Wanderer's  Jifight  Song, 

Spirit  of  a  loftier  sphere. 
Soother  of  our  anguish  here ! 
Who,  in  sorrow's  darkest  hour, 
Dost  revive  the  spirit's  poweri — 
A  weary  wand'rer  prays  release. 
By  varying  joys  and  woes  opprest| 

Gentle  Peace! 
C^me,  oh  oome  into  my  breast ! 

These  few  q>ecimen8,  falling,  as  they  neces* 
sarily  must,  infinitely  short  of  the  origfinab, 
may  yet  serve  to  justify  the  praise  which  we 
have  ^ven  to  Goethe  as  a  lyric  poet.  SiroiUr 
beauties  pervade  all  his  smaller  poems,  and  we 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  making  some 
MkleetiofiB  from  hui  elavies.  romances.  dE>c. 
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From  ik$  London  Weekly  Rtvitw. 

ANECDOTES  OF  THE  HINDOOS  * 

There  are  few  publications  that  would  form 
a  more  appropriate  and  interesting  addition  to 
Che  library  ot  any  young  person  proceeding  to 
the  East  Indies,  either  in  a  civil  or  military 
capacity,  than  thin  series  of  letters.    Though 
not  without  occasional  inaccuracies,  both  in 
style  and  matter,  they  contain  a  considerable 
portion  of  useful  information,  much  good  ad- 
vice,   and   many  curious    and  characteristic 
anecdotes.    The  writer  is  an  observing  and 
benevolent  person,  who  has  acquired  from  a 
long  residence  in  the  East,  a  rather  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
native ;  but  being  grieved  at  the  ignorance  and 
unfeeling  conduct  of  many  of  his  countrymen, 
on  their  first  arrival,  and  extremely  anxious  to 
impress  their  minds  with  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  people,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he 
has,  in  some  respects,  exaggerated  their  vir- 
tues, and  has  too  oflen  suppressed  many  of  those 
nnpleasing  traits,  against  which  it  is  actually 
necessary  to  caution  the  youthful  stranger. 
It  would  certainly  be  little  suspected  by  any 
•ne  who  should  confine  his  reading  to  this  pub- 
Ucatioo,  that  the  generality  of  native  servants 
are  so  lamentably  deficient  in  common  honesty, 
that  the  most  palpable  discovery  of  their  fraud 
and  falsehood  produces  neither  shame  nor  con- 
trition in  them.    But  the  fact  is  almost  univer- 
sally admitted,  and  no  where  more  frequently 
than  in  the  public  courts  of  justice,  where  the 
perjury  and  corruption  of  the  Bengalees,  (who 
usually  compose  the  domestic  establishments 
of  the   Europeans,)  are  as  notorious  as  the 
drunkenness  and  debauchery  of  our  English 
sailors,  during  their  brief  stay  at  Calcutta.    Of 
the  native  Sepoys,  however,  too  favourable  an 
opinion  cannot  be  well  entertained.    They  are 
respectful,  enthusiastic,  brave,  and   honour- 
able ;  and  are  invariably  men  of  high  caste, 
from  the  northern  provinces  of  India     The 
Bengalees,  though  a  more  subtle  and  ingeni- 
ous race,  are  mean-spirited  and  effeminate, 
and  form  no  portion  even  of  those  Indian  troops 
included  under  the  general  denomination  of 
tlie  Bengal  army.    The  following  anecdote  is 
characteristic  of  the  native  soldier : — 

"  A  singular  instance  of  self  devotion  and 
chivalrous  gallantry  occurred  during  the  siege 
of  Bhurtpoor  in  1805.  The  British  army  had 
been  four  times  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  in  at- 
tempting to  storm.  On  the  fiflh  and  last 
attack,  a  native  serjeant,  attached  as  orderly 
to  Lord  Lake,  perceiving  him  very  thoughtful 
and  anxious,  asked  his  Excellency's  permission 
to  join  his  own  (the  grenadier)  company,  which 
was  just  about  to  quit  the  trenches  to  form  part 
of  the  storming  party.  His  request  was  not 
immediately  attended  to,  till  pressed  through 
a  staf!-oi)icer  on  the  spot.  Lord  Lake  recom- 
mended him  to  wait  till  it  was  his  tour  of  duty, 
but  after  being  much  urged  by  his  orderly,  he 
allowed  Uim  to  go— when  putting  his  hand  to 

*  Letters  addressed  to  a  Toung  Person  in 
India;  calculated  to  afford  instruction  for  his 
conduct  in  general,  &c.  By  Lieut.  Col.  John 
^rig^)  late  resident  at  Satara.  12mo.  Lon- 
don, 1828.  Murray. 


his  cap,, he  said,  ^Do  not  despair,  Greneral. 
The  rascals!  see  how  we  will  thrash  them. 
Bhurtpoor,  my  Lord,  shall  fall  this  day,  or  you 
shall  never  see  my  face  again.'  The  storming 
party  went  on,  and  the  Sepoy  grenadiers,  head- 
ed by  their  gallant  European  officer,  succeed* 
ed  in  gaining  a  footing  oil  the  rampart,  and 
even  planted  on  it  the  British  colours.  A  des- 
perate effort  was  made  to  retain  their  position, 
but  being  unsupported,  after  sustaining  a  heavy 
loss,  and  seeing  their  European  officers  severe- 
ly wounded,  the  Sepovs  were  compelled  to  fall 
back.  All  but  Lord  Lake's  native  orderly  ser- 
jeant returned.  In  vain  was  every  effort  made 
to  induce  him  to  retreat ;  he  had  behaved  nobly, 
but  was'  still  unhurt.  Disdaining  to  quit  the 
spot,  he  stood  on  the  top  of  the  breach,  loading 
a  firelock  he  had  picked  up  from  among  the 
slain ;  and  when  called  to  by  his  wounded  ofH- 
cer,  for  God's  sake  to  retire,  he  turned  round 
and  said,  *  Tell  Lord  Lake  where  yon  left  me  ; 
Bhurtpoor  has  not  fallen,  and  I  cannot  show 
him  my  face.'  He  had  scarcely  uttered  these 
words  when  he  was  seen  to  fall,  and  in  an  in- 
stant was  hewn  to  pieces  by  the  enemy." — p. 

The  author  very  properly-  takes  occasion  to 
remark  on  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  leaving 
the  native  army  so  scantily  supplied  with  Eu- 
ropean officers  as  it  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
many  years ;  and  afler  the  repeated  represen- 
tatiops  of  the  local  government  on  this  subject 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  is  unaccountable 
how  so  great  an  evil  should  so  long  remain  un- 
remedied. 

"  To  each  company  and  troop  in  the  army  is 
appointed  one  or  two  European  officers,  but  it 
seldom  happens  in  time  of  peace  even  that  one 
officer  is  present  with  each  company:  and  in 
the  field,  when  most  wanted,  the  casualties  of 
a  sinffle  campaign  have  in  some  instances  re- 
duced the  number  so  considerably,  that  many 
of  our  regiments  have  been  led  into  action  by 
subalterns,  and  not  unfroquently  two  or  three 
European  officers  onlv  have  been  present  to 
carry  the  regiment  to  battle." — ^p.  4(>-l. 

The  extreme  ingenuity  and  indefatigable  ex* 
ertions  of  the  native  police  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  anecdotes : — 

''  Two  remarxable  instances  of  the  vigilancf? 
of  the  Indian  police  have  come  under  my  own 
observation.  The  one  was  that  of  a  horse 
stolen,  which  was  traced  for  five  days,  and  wan 
recovered  at  the  distance  of  150  mUesfrom  the 
place  whence  he  was  taken.  The  other  was 
in  following  the  tracks  of  nine  men  and  a  dog, 
which  were  pursued  from  village  to  villag'e  for 
more  tlian  fifty  miles  across  the  country,  and 
five  of  the  robbers  were  taken  at  difierent  places 
afler  they  had  separated.  On  such  occasions 
the  watchmen  measure  the  footsteps  minutely 
and  frequently,  to  identify  them  when  them 
happen  to  be  several, — ^and  they  will  in  thii 
manner  track  a  roan  through  a  crowd,  and  fol- 
low him  from  one  street  to  another  till  he  quits 
the  village,  and  then  continue  the  pursuit  till 
they  come  up  with  him.  There  is  a  remark- 
able but  well  authenticated  fact  of  a  thief- taker, 
who,  having  in  vain  followed  the  tracks  of  a 
man  who  had  stolen  a  horse  from  the  lines  of 
a  regiment  of  European  dragoons,  accidentally 
recognised  the  same  footsteps  six  months  after. 
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in  the  middld  of  a  fair  ai  some  tow^  several 
miles  off.  The  foot  was  particularly  hollow, 
and  left  a  very  remarkable  impression,  by 
wliich  it  was  known,  and  after  several  hoars' 
tracking,  the  police-man  traced  the  thief  out  of 
the  fair,  and  apprehended  him  on  his  road  to  a 
nei:rhbourin/7  village,  when  he  confessed  the 
robbery  of  the  horse,  and  led  to  its  recovery." 

It  would  be  very  convenient  to  many  persons 
in  this  country,  whose  time  is  too  vsluable  to 
be  wasted  on  the  garrulous  and  long-lingering 
visiter,  if  the  custom  mentioned  in  our  next 
brief  extract  were  as  allowable  here  as  in 
India: — ^''  In  Europe  it  is  usual  to  wait  till  the 
visiter  rises  before  the  ceremony  ends ;  in  the 
Eiist  the  master  of  the  hotise  determines  the 
Umrthofthe  visit  by  ordering  spices,  perfumes, 
and  pAn  (the  leaf  eaten  by  the  Indians  after 
their  meals,)  to  be  brought,  which  he  presents 
with  his  own  hand,  the  leaf  always  being  pre- 
sented last  by  the  host  to  the  principal  guest. 
When  perfumes  and  pan  are  not  at  hand  (which 
is  sometimes  the  case  in  camp  and  at  the 
houses  of  Europeans,)  the  visit  is  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  master  of  the  house  observing,  he 
hopes  to  see  his  guests  soon  again  some  other 
time,  and  by  apologizing  for  not  having  the 
usual  spices,"  ^.  p-  1B2. 

Tlie  following  anecdote  is  very  amusing: — 
"  1'ho  bull  is  an  object  of  worship,  and  in  most 
Hindoo  towns  of  eminence  you  will  meet  with 
tame  bulls  overburdened  with  fat,  lolling  their 
icn^rth  in  the  streets  and  highways,  obstructing 
passengers  and  carriages.  They  are  fed  by 
the  people,  or  rather  they  feed  themselves,  for 
tliey  make  no  scruple  at  shoving  their  heads 
into  whole  baskets  full  of  grain  or  vegetables, 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  shop-windows,  or  in 
open  stalls  ;  and  although  driven  away  by  the 
waving  of  handkerchiets  in  their  faces,  or  by 
other  gentle  methods,  yet  no  Hindoo  of  any 
cJiaracter  would  think  of  striking  one  of  these 
animals  with  such  severity  as  to  endanger  its 
life,  or  would  run  the  risk  of  maiming  the  sa- 
cred brute.  And,  ridiculous  as  it  may  sound, 
you  may  oflen  see  a  Hindoo  driving  away  one 
of  these  animals  from  his  grain  basket  by 
hearty  slaps  on  the  face  and  on  the  back,  ad- 
dressing him  at  the  same  time  by  the  respect- 
ful title  of  *  mahraj  !  mahraj  !'  meaning  *your 
holiness,'  or  *  your  worship.'  " 

It  appears  that  the  Mahomcdans  have  adopt- 
ed many  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
refuse  to  allow  persons  of  low  caste  to  touch 
tiieir  culinary  vessels,  or  to  bring  them  water. 
The  author  remarks,  that  Europeans  disregard 
all  distinctions  of  this  nature  ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  fact,  for  no  English  gentleman  in 
India  would  allow  a  Pariah  to  wait  at  his  table. 
It  v.ould  bo  considered  an  insult  to  his  guests, 
and  be  so  disreputable  in  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tives, that  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  induce 
anottior  servant  of  any  respectability  to  remain 
witli  him.  The  more  wealthy  and  well-inform- 
nd  Mahomcdans  po.y  considerable  respect  to 
those  peculiarities  of  the  Hindoos,  and  some- 
v.niiis  but  very  little  attention  to  the  dogmas  of 
the  K«^run.  'fhe  writer  of  this  review  has  dined 
in  crMn|>any  with  Nawaubs,  when  pork  has 
been  u  coujipicuous  dish :  and  was  once  present 
at  an  entertainment  given  by  an  English  judge, 
'Alum  the  company  were  kept  waiting  for  a 


Yorkshire  bam,  which  the  servants  declined 
bringing  to  the  table.  The  Nawaub  Shumebar 
Bahadur,  of  Bandah,  in  Bundclcund,  as  it  hap- 
pened, was  one  of  the  party  ;  and,  on  hearing 
the  cause  of  the  delay,  went  himself  into  tht» 
Babachee  Khannah,or  cook-room,  and  brought 
in  the  dish  in  his  own  hands.  When  the  ser- 
vants beheld  this,  they  very  reasonably  re* 
marked,  that  it  was  well  enoujgh  for  so  great 
a  prince,  who  mi^ht  do  any  thmg  with  impu- 
nity, and  even  with  6clat,  but  that  such  con- 
duct might  be  tlie  ruin  of  an  humbler  man. 

Though  the  author  of  these  letters  is  gene- 
rally  correct  in  his  assertions,  ho  has  fallen  into 
a  few  trifling  errors,  which  are  nevertheless  of 
such  a  description  as  to  excite  our  wonder,  in 
a  person  of  so  much  experience.  He  observes, 
for  instance  (at  page  76),  that  "it  is  proper  to 
mention  the  extreme  disgust  the  Hindoos 
evince  to  the  habit  of  spittmg."  Now  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  however  cleanly  the  Hindoos 
are  in  most  particulars,  they  are  guilty  of  this 
custom  to  a  remarkable  excess.  A  pig-dannt€, 
or  brass  spittoon,  is  an  indispensable  piece  of 
furniture  in  every  Hindoo  habitation;  and  it 
is  known  to  every  officer  in  the  Bengal  army, 
that  at  exercise-parades,  after  any  fatiguing 
manoeuvres,  the  Sepoys  are  directed  by  the 
commanding  officer  to  halt — stand  at  ease — 
and  spit ;  when  immediately,  from  one  end  of 
the  line  to  the  other,  the  native  officers  and 
privates  indulge  in  this  disgusting  practice. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  coincide  in 
the  opinion  expressed  in  this  work,  that  do 
person,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  may  despair  of 
honour  and  promotion  who  will  carefully  study 
the  native  languages,  and  attend  the  duties  of 
his  profession.  Any  young  man  of  superior 
industry  and  intelligence,  with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  is  almost 
certain  of  some  lucrative  appointment.  The 
pecuniary  reward  however  (so  pompously  offer- 
ed in  general  orders)  of  a  few  months  extra 
pay  to  those  officers  who  should  attain  a  pro- 
ficiency in  several  of  the  most  difficult  oriental 
dialects,  is  too  paltry,  to  encourage  a  single  stu- 
dent. The  mere  salary  of  his  moonshee,  and 
the  purchase  of  his  books,  would  be  nearly 
twenty  times  the  amount.  There  is  a  report 
circulating  among  those  interested  in  Indian 
politics,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  have  at 
length  agreed  to  admit  a  large  class  of  persons 
into  their  service  who  have  been  hitherto  un- 
justly excluded  from  all  reputable  employment 
in  the  East — we  mean  the  Indo-Britains,  or  .An- 
glo-Asiatics or  Half-Castes,  by  whatever  name 
it  may  be  thought  proper  to  designate  them;  for 
there  has  been  a  considerable  controversy 
among  themselves  and  the  Bengal  public  on  the 
subject  of  their  nomenclature.  If  this  report  of 
the  Indo-British  emancipation  be  correct,  as 
we  have  reason  to  behove  it  is,  it  will  reflect 
more  credit  on  the  Company  than  the  misera- 
ble government  order  before  alluded  to,  or  in- 
deed any  of  their  late  public  acts.  tJp  to  this 
fteriod,  any  person  unfortunately  born  of  on 
ndian  mother,  however  high  the  rank  of  the 
English  father,  has  been  held  unadmissible  to 
any  respectable  society,  and  disowned  and  de- 
spised alike  by  natives  and  Europeans. 

Sir  John  Malcolm's  excellent  code  of  In 
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<tnictions  to  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company,  is  bound  up  with  the  volume  before 
us,  and  will  add  greally  to  the  utility  of  the 
work. 


From  the  LUerary  Gazettt, 

ONE  HUNDRED  FABLES,  ORIGINAL 
AND  SELECTED.  By  James  fforthcote^ 
R^^.j  ^*c.  ^'C.  EmbeJiished  with  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Eighty  Engravings  on  Wood. 
i2mo.  pp .  272.    London,  1828.     G.  Lawford. 

Although,  from  their  invention  by  ^sop, 
or  rather  by  Hesind,  fables  have  been,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  countries,  a  favourite  mode  of 
communicating  instruction  to  the  young,  we 
confess  that  we  have  frequently  had  our  doubts 
with  regard  to  tlieir  beneficial  tendency  m  that 
respect.  The  very  fiction  on  which  they  are 
founded, — the  ascribing  to  beasts,  and  birds, 
and  reptiles,  not  merely  human  speech,  but 
human  passions  and  human  reason, — is  calcu- 
lated to  confound  and  mislead  the  infant  mind ; 
incapable  as  it  must  be  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  is  required  in  narratives  of  fact, 
and  what  is  pennitted  in  creations  of  fancy. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  moral  of  a  fable  is  not 
always  sound ;  and  that  the  morals  of  different 
fables  are  frequently  contradictory. — In  the 
case  of  "  children  of  a  larger  growtli,"  how- 
ever, these  objections  (at  least  some  of  them) 
are  not  equally  applicable ;  and  a  brief  and  for- 
cible apologue  may  frequently  convey  a  lesson 
more  efTectivcly  than  any  grave  and  elaborate 
didactic  composition ;  and  with  a  much  better 
chance  of  being  remembered. 

Mr.  Northcote  observes,  that  his  chief  in- 
ducement in  making  the  present  collection 
was  the  amusement  and  employment  it  afford- 
ed him,  in  the  way  of  his  profession  as  a  painter, 
in  sketching  designs  for  each  fable. — Many  of 
these  designs  are  highly  ingenious,  and  pos- 
scss  great  merit.  They  are  engraved  on  wood 
by  some  of  our  best  artists  in  that  line ;  and 
are.  generally  speaking,  executed  with  much 
skill.  If,  occasionally,  there  may  appear  in 
them  a  little  want  of  clearness,  a  little  adhe* 
sion  of  one  part  to  another,  it  is  most  likely 
that  these  deficiencies  are  attributable  to  the 
impracticability,  even  with  the  utmost  care 
ana  attention,  of  giving  to  the  impressions  from 
blocks  when  printed  in  the  page  with  type,  the 
same  beauty  which  they  exhibit  when  printed 
by  themselves. — The  ornamental  letter  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  vignette  at  the  end  of  every 
fable,  are  the  invention  of  Mr.  William  Harvey, 
whom  Mr.  Northcote  justly  calls  **  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  in  his  profession." 
Most  of  them  are  admirable ;  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  vignettes  to  the  respective  fables 
which  precede  them,  is  in  many  instances  sin- 
gularly happy.  Mr.  Harrej  also,  it  seems, 
made  the  drawings  on  the  wood,  from  Mr. 
Northcote's  designs,  for  the  prints  at  the  head 
of  every  fable. 

Of  the  fables  themselves,  some  are  derived 
from  foreign  sources ;  but  the  greater  number 
are  of  Mr.  Northcote's  own  mvention.    Mr. 
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city  and  discrimination ;  ftHhouffh  sometime?, 
perhaps,  the  view  which  he  tikes  of  human 
nature  may  be  liable  to  the  imputation  of  being 
rather  cynical.  The  following  extracts  wifl 
show  that  his  diction  is  generally  perspicuous 
and  unaffected;  though  we  must  except  the 
beginning  of  the  fable  of  the  Lion  and  the  Ape, 
which  is  the  very  reverse. 
•  **  The  Hunted  Fox. — An  active  young  fox, 
who  was  exceedingly  notorious  for  his  aepro- 
dations  on  the  poultry  in  his  neighbourhood, 
was  once  discovered  in  the  fact,  and  so  closely 
pursued  by  the  enraged  peasants,  whose  pro- 
perty he  had  invaded,  that  he  did  not  escape^ 
without  several  severe  blows  and  wounds,  of 
which  he  made  grievous  complaint  and  great 
outcry  when  he  arrived  among  his  companions, 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  be  neither 
knew  nor  could  imagine  who  they  were  that 
had  thus  cruelly  assaulted  him.  A  grave  old 
fox  who  heard  him,  replied,  that  as  be  declared 
he  could  not  conceive  who  they  w^re  who  had 
so  roagbly  treated  him,  he  must  of  necessity  be 
liable  to  one  of  these  two  odious  accusations, 
either  of  which  would  be  sufficient  to  exclude 
him  from  being  an  object  of  pity:  that  of  hav- 
ing offended  so  many  as  to  be  confoonded  by 
the  number  of  his  enemies,  or  that  of  forgetting 
those  to  whom  he  had  done  injuries  worthy  of 
resentment. — Application,  We  too  often  meet 
with  men  who  very  much  resemble  the  fox  in 
this  fable,  who,  from  a  violent  partiality  to 
themselves  and  their  own  interests,  can  with 
great  facility  gloss  over  their  meanest  actions, 
which  are  soon  dismissed  from  their  memories, 
leaving  no  more  impression  than  if  they  had 
been  written  on  the  surface  of  the  water; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  slishtest  injuries: 
done  them,  fix  in  their  minds  like  inscriptions 
written  with  a  pen  of  iron  on  a  rock.  Bat  our 
actions  in  our  own  view  are  like  the  last  syl- 
lables of  words,  which  every  man  makes  rhyme 
to  what  he  thinks  fit.** 

"  The  vain  Glow- Worm. — A  certain  glow- 
worm had  long  been  the  object  of  admiration 
amongst  his  hamUe  acquaintance,  the  insects 
of  the  hedge  where  he  miuie  a  figure ;  and  every 
night  womd  condescend  to  illumine  them  with 
the  splendour  of  his  light,  and  in  return  received 
the  homage  of  his  reptile  coart  with  a  most 
gracious  air  of  affected  condescension.    On 
one  occasion  a  sroall-waisted  flatterer>obtruded 
himself  on  his  notice,  by  observing,  *  that  his 
humility  was  wonderfixl,  and  advised  him  by 
all  means  to  make  himself  more  public,  and  to 
shine  in  a  more  exalted  circle,  that  the  great 
world  might  become  the  witnesses  of  such  at- 
tractions!'    'No,  no,  replied  the  grovellinir 
spirited  glow-worm,  *  that  is  net  to  my  taste ; 
for,  between  ourselves,  my  great  delight  is  to 
be  in  company  where  I  can  preside,  and  be  re- 
garded as  a  wonder — no  matter  thoiigh  it  bo 
From  their  inferiority  or  ignorance.     Whereas, 
if  I  assoeiate  with  tliose  of  higher  endowments, 
I  shall  feel  my  pride  mortified,  and  appear, 
even  to  myself,  to  be  no  better  tlian  a  poor 
worm.' — Application.    There  are  certain  dis- 
positions of  the  mind  that  indifie>raen  to  a  base 
and  vulgar  ambition,  a  desire  of  shining  at  any 
rate ;  and  therefore  they  seek  out  for  such  com- 
panions only,  as  are  confessedly  their  inferiors  ^ 
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flattery  and  admiration  are  received  by  them 
with  pleasure,  although  o6^ered  by  the  meanest 
of  mortals;  and  preferred  before  tlie  counsel  of 
the  wise,  or  the  admonition  of  the  good.  But 
such  egotists  must  ever  remain  in  all  their  er- 
rors. Instruction  gives  them  pain,  because  it 
lessens  their  self-importance;  nor  can  they 
bear  the  shock  of  feclmg  themselves  surpassed, 
and  from  that  mean  motive  shun  such  oppor^ 
tunities  as  might  render  them  fit  for  the  highest 
society ;  for  he  who  would  become  a  master, 
nuist  first  submit  to  the  humble  station  of  a 
pupil.  None  are  so  empty  as  those  who  are 
lull  of  themselves." 

"  IVie  Lion  and  the  Ape. — An  old  lion  had 
long  been  despotic  sovereign  of  the  forest,  and 
(»f  course  accustomed  to  the  abject  homage  of 
every  inferior  animal  in  it,  as  is  common  in 
courts,  each  trying  to  out-do  his  companions 
in  servility  ; — when  a  pert  malicious  ape,  who 
wislied  to  give  his  powerful  master  some  pain, 
and  yet  escape  his  rage,  as  he  well  knew  it  was 
an  much  as  his  life  was  worth  to  offend  him 
openly,  therefore  sought  how  he  might  artfully 
mortify  him  under  Uie  mask  of  friendship,  but 
keep  out  of  the  scrape  himself,  and  at  the  same 
time  insidiously  cause  the  ruin  of  his  competi- 
tors for  court   favour.     With  this  intent  he 
lo'st  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  private  con- 
ferences with  the  lion,  and  on  all  occasions  was 
busy  to  inform  him  of  what,  he  said,  he  had 
Iicard   against  his  character  and  disposition, 
from  those  whom  the  liou  had  taken  to  be  his 
best  friends — saying,  the  fox  had  accused  him 
of  tyranny — the  horse  had  complained  he  was 
blood-thirsty — the  bull  that  he  was  selfish  and 
cruel— and  the  stag,  that  he  knew  not  what 
mercy  was.    At  length  the  lion,  no  longer  able 
to  eulTer  this  artful  and  malignant  harangue, 
furiously  replied;    *  Thinkest  thou,  base  and 
pitiful  traitor,  thus  to  abuse  me  to  my  face,  in 
attributing  all  those  crimes  to  me ;  and  that 
thou  canst  escape  my  vengeance  by  sayinor 
they  are  the  remarks  of  my  good  and  faithfifl 
subjects?  No,  foolish  animal,  take  thy  death 
lor  thy  oiljcious  pains,  and  thus  become  of  some 
»ive  to  others  by  the  terror  of  thy  example.' 
So  saying,  he  instantly  crushed  him  to  pieces. 
— AppliccUion.     There  are  some  artful  gossips, 
who  tako  a  malicious  delight  in  tormenting 
their  intimates,  by  relating  every  idle  rumour 
which  they   have   heard   against  them;  and, 
under  a  pretence  of  pure  friendship,  accom- 
panied with  the  pride  of  offering  good  advice, 
conclude  they  shall  escape  the  odium  of  giving 
pain,  which  they  deserve  to  incur:  but  the  tri- 
uinphs  of  those  petty  tyrants,  notwithstanding 
.ill  their  art,  turn  out  at  last  to  their  own  hurt ; 
for  their  visits  are  soon  found  to  forebode  our 
vexation,  and  at  length  we  shun  them  as  we 
«hun  disease.     Those  who  blow  the  coals  of 
others'  strife,  may  chance  to  have  tlie  sparks 
Ay  in  their  own  face." 

''  The  CongrcgiUion  of  Pious  Animals. — 
Once  upon  a  time  it  is  said  that  an  extraordi- 
mtry  fit  of  piety  influenced  the  animal  creation 
to  offer  up  their  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
.Uipiter  for  the  various  gifts  and  endowments 
ho  had  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  when  assem- 
blpd.  some  of  the  most  forward  of  thorn,  with 
much  seeming  humility  and  thankfulness,  pro- 
:«*ss»^d  the  deepest  sens©  of  the  peculiar  hanpy 


talents  and  dispositions  with  which  tbej  vtinly 
thought  they  were  blessed.  The  peacock  re- 
turned thanks  for  the  exquisite  sweetness  of 
his  voice — the  hog  for  bis  love  of  cleanliness — 
the  viper  for  his  harmless  dtsposition — the 
cuckoo  for  the  pleasing  variety  of  his  musical 
notes — and  the  goose  for  the  gracefulness  of 
her  carriage ;  and  so  on.  Jupiter  accepted 
this  commendable  act  of  duty,  in  return  for 
real  blessings  that  they  undoubtedly  did  enjoy; 
but  at  the  same  time  informed  them,  that  their 
being  so  very  particular  as  to  specify  those  en- 
dowments was  quite  unnecessary,  bb  the  par' 
ticular  gifts  which  each  of  them  had  to  boast 
of,  were  best  known  to  himself,  who  gave  them. 
— Applicaliun,  It  frequently  happens,  that  na- 
ture, in  her  freaks,  makes  men  so  perverse,  as 
to  pride  themselves  highly  in  thinking  they 
possess  those  talents  (in)  which  every  one  else 
can  see  they  are  deficient.  Even  in  our  acts  of 
piety,  we  ought  to  be  well  aware  of  vanity  and 
self-opinion,  and  not  arrogantly  imagine  tiiat 
we  have  greater  claims  to  Heaven's  promised 
favour  than  many  of  our  neighbours,  notwith- 
standing the  appearance  of  things  to  our  own 
partial  and  flattering  perception." 


From  the  Literary  Gazette, 

SALATHIEL ;    a  Story  of  the  Past,  the  Prr- 

scnty   and    thz  Future,     3   vols,   post   8t»o. 
London  J 1828.     Colburn. 

An  early  copy  of  this  work,  justly,  we  be- 
lieve, ascribed  to  a  very  distinguished  writer 
in  the  varied  walks  of  literature  .lias  reached  us 
too  late  in  the  week  to  admit  of  our  entering 
upon  even  a  general  outline.  The  hero  is  the 
Wandering  Jew ;  and  the  first  volume  relates 
chiefly  to  bis  adventures  in  Judea,  from  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Christian  era — with  some  Roman 
accessories.  The  second  volume  is  of  a  differ- 
ent and  gayer  cast,  the  scene  being  laid  in  Ita- 
ly, Syria,  and  Arabia.  The  third  returns  the 
Wanderer  to  Jerusalem,  and  narrates  its  fatal 
siege  and  destruction  by  Titus.  We  presume, 
of  course,  that  this  entire  publication  occupies 
that  division  of  the  title-page  indicated  by  the 
word  "  past ;"  and  that  we  may  hope  for  the 
"  present,"  (barring  the  bull,)  as  well  as  the 
future,  hereafter.  Without  discussing  this, 
however,  we  shall  simply,  by  way  of  foretaste, 
quote  a  few  specimens  of  the  story,  which,  be- 
ing unpublished,  is  as  yet  unfair  game  for  the 
critic. 

The  Cedars  of  Lebanon. — ^^  As  we  entered 
the  last  defile,  the  minstrels  and  singers  of  the 
caravan  commenced  e  peean.  Altars  fumed 
from  various  points  of  the  chasno  above ;  and 
the  Syrian  priests  were  seen  in  their  robes  per* 
forminff  the  empty  rites  of  idolatry.  I  turned 
away  from  this  perversion  of  human  reason, 
and  pressed  forward  through  the  lingering  mul- 
titude, until  the  forest  rose  in  its  majesty  be- 
fore me.  My  step  was  chocked  in  solemn  ad- 
miration. I  saw  the  earliest  produce  of  the 
earth — the  patriarchs  of  the  vegelahle  world. 
The  first  generation  of  the  reviving  globo  had 
sat  beneatli  those  green  and  lovely  arches  ; 
the  final  orenemtinn  wak  in  «it  bAnimth   (hiiMft. 
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No  roof  00  noble  ever  rose  abore  the  heads  of 
nionarchs,  though  it  were  covered  with  gold 
and  diamonds.    The  forest  had  been  greatly- 
impaired  in  its  extent  and  beauty  by  the  sacrile- 
gious hand  of  war.    The  perpetual  conflicts  of 
the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  dynasties  laid  the  axe 
to   it  with    remorseless    violation.    It    once 
spread  over  the  whole  range  of  the  moontains ; 
its  diminished  strength  now,  like  the  relics  of  a 
mighty  army^  made  its  stand  among  the  cen- 
tral fortresses  of  its  native  region ;  and  there 
majestically  bade  defiance  to  the  further  assault 
of  steel  and  fire.    The  forms  of  the  trees  seem- 
ed made  for  duration ;  the  trunks  were  of  pro- 
digious thickness,  smooth  and  round  as  pillars 
of  marble  ;  some  rising  to  a  great  height,  and 
throwing  out  a  vast  level  roofof  foliage ;  some 
dividing  into  a  cluster  of  trunks,  and  with  their 
various  heights  of  branch  and  leaf,  making  a 
succession  of  verdurous  caves ;  some  propaga- 
ting themselves  by  circles  of  young  cedars, 
risen  where  the  fruit  had  dropped  upon  the 
ground :  the  whole  bore  the  aspect  of  a  colossal 
temple  of  nature — the  shafted  column,  the  deep 
arch,  the  solid  buttresses  branching  off  into  the 
richest  caprices  of  oriental  architecture;  the 
solemn  roof  high  above,  pale,  yet  painted  bv 
the  strong  sunught  through  the   leaves  with 
transparent  and  tassellated  dyes,  rich  as  the 
colours  of  the  Indian  mine.    In  the  momentary 
feeling  of  awe  and  wonder,  I  could  comprehend 
why  paganism  loved  to  worship  under  the  shade 
of  forests ;  and  why  the  poets  of  paganism  filled 
that  shade  with  the  attributes  and  presence  of 
deities.    The  airy  whisperings,  the  loneliness, 
the  rich  twilight,  were  the  very  food  of  myste- 
ry.   Even  the  forms  that  towered  before  the 
eye  ;  those  ancient  trees,  the  survivors  of  the 
general  law  of  mortality,  gigantic,  hoary,  co- 
vered with  their  weedy  robis,  bowing  their 
aged  heads  in  the  blast,  and  uttering  strange 
sounds  and  groanings  in  the  struggle,  gave  to 
the  high-wrought  superstition  of  Uie  soul  the 
images  of  things  unearthly.;  the  oracle  and  the 
God ;— or  was  this  impression  but  the  obscure 
revival  of  one  of  those  lovely  truths  that  shone 
upon   the  days   of  paradise,  when  man  drew 
knowledge  from  its  fount  in  nature ;  and  all 
but  bis  own  passions  was  disclosed  to  the  first- 
born of  creation  ?*' 

Ji  theatre  destroy e.d  at  Rome  by  fire  may  be, 
just  now,  an  appropriate  extract. 

"  Rome  was  an  ocean  of  flame.  Height  and 
depth  were  covered  with  red  surges,  that  roll- 
ed before  the  blast  like  an  endless  tide.  The 
billows  burst  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which 
they  turned  into  instant  volcanoes,  exploding 
volumes  of  smoke  and  fire ;  then  plunged  into 
the  depths  in  a  hundred  glowing  cataracts,  then 
climbed  and  consumed  again.  The  distant 
sound  of  the  city  in  her  convulsion  went  to  the 
soul.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  steady  roar 
of  the  advancing  flame,  the  crash  of  tailing 
honaes,  and  the  hideous  outcry  of  the  myriads 
flying  through  the  streets,  or  surrounded  and 
perishing  in  the  conflagration.    •     >»     •    • 

All  was  clamour,  violent  struggle,  and  help- 
less death.  Men  and  women  of  the  highest 
rank  were  on  foot,  trampled  by  the  rabble  that 
had  then  lost  all  respect  of  conditions.  One 
dense  mass  of  miserable  life,  irresistible  from 
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scorchcd  by  the  flames  over  their  heads,  rolled 
throQgh  the  gates  hke  an  endless  stream  of 
black  lava.  •  »  •  • 

"  The  fire  had  originally  broken  out  upon  the 
Palatine,  and  hot  smoke  that  wrapped  and  half 
blinded  us,  hung  thick   as    night  upon  the 
wrecks  of  pavillions  and  palaces  ;  but  the  dex- 
terity and  knowledge  of  my  inexplicable  guido 
earned  us  on.    It  was  in  vain  that  I  insisted 
upon  knowing  the  purpose  of  this  terrible  tra- 
verse.   He  pressed  his  hand  on  his  heart  in  re- 
assurance ox  his  fidelity,  and  still  spurred  on. 
We  now  passed  under  the  shade  of  an  immense 
range  of  lofty  buildings,  whose  gloomy  and 
solid  strength  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  chance 
and  time.    A    sudden  yell  appalled  me.    A 
ring  of  fire  swept  round  its  summit ;  burninfr 
cordage,  sheets  of  canvass,  and  a  shower  of  all 
things  combustible,  flew  into  the  air  above  our 
heads.    An  uproar  followed,  unlike  all  that  1 
had  ever  heard,  a  hideous  mixture  of  howls, 
shrieks,  and  groans.    The  flames  rolled  dowii 
the  narrow  street  before  us,  and  made  the  pas- 
sage next  to  impossible.    While  we  hesitated, 
a  huge  fragment  of  the  building  heaved,  as  if  in 
an  earthquake,  and  fortunately  for  us  fell  in 
wards.    The  whole  scene  of  terror  was  then 
open.    The  great  amphitheatre  of   Statilius 
Taurus  had  caught  fire ;  the  stage,  with  its  in- 
flammable furniture,  was  intensely  blazing  be 
low.    The  flames  were  wheeling  up,  circle 
above  circle,  through   the   seventy  thousand 
seats  that  rose  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.    I 
stood  in  unspeakable  awe  and  wonder  on  the 
side  of  this  colossal  cavern,  this  mighty  temple 
of  the  city  of  fire.    At  length  a  descending 
blast  cleared  away  the  smoke  that  covered  the 
arena.    The  cause  of  those  horrid  cries  was 
now  visible.    The  wild  beasts  kept  for  the 
games  had  broke  from  their  dens.    Maddened 
by  affright  and  pain,  lions,  tigers,  panthers, 
wolves,  whole  herds  of  the  monsters  of  India 
and  Afirica,  were  enclosed  in  an  impassable  bar- 
rier of  fire.    They  bounded,  they  fought,  they 
screamed,  they  tore  ;  they  ran  howling  round 
and   round   the  circle;  they  made  desperate 
leaps  upwards  through  the  blaze ;  they  were 
flung  back,  and  fell  only  to  fasten  their  fsmgi 
in  each  other,  and,  with  their  parching  jaws 
bathed  in  blood,  die  raging.    I  looked  anxiously 
to  see  whether  any  human  being  was  involved 
in  this  fearful  catastrophe.    To  my  great  relief, 
I  could  see  none.    The  keepers  andattendants 
had  ^obviously  escaped.    As  I   expressed  my 
gladness,  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  cry  from  my 
guide,  the  first  sound  that  I  had  heard  him  ut- 
ter.   He  pointed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
amphitheatre.    There  indeed  sat  an  object  of 
melancholy   interest:  a  man  who  had  either 
been  unable  to  escape,  or  had  determined  tu 
die.    Escape  was  now  impossible. — Ho  sat  in 
desperate  calmness  on  his  funeral  pile.    He 
was  a  gigantic  Ethiopian  slave,  entirely  naked. 
He  had  chosen  his  place,  as  if  in  mockery,  on 
the  impend  throne;  the  fire  was  above  him 
and  around  him;  and  under  thid  tremendous 
canopy  he  gazed,  without  the  movement  of  a 
muscle,  on  the  combat  of  the  wild  beasts  below ; 
a  solitary  sovereign,  with  the  whole  tremend- 
ous game  played  Tor  himself,  and  inaccessible 
to  the  power  of  man." 
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tare  of  a  lion-fight  before  Nero ;  but  a  conflict 
l^etween  pirates  and  a  Roman  squadron  may  be 
a  more  diversified  example  of  style  and  graphic 
power. 

"  The  Roman  squadron,  with  that  precaution 
which  was  the  essential  principle  of  their 
matchless  discipline,  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  though  they  could  have  had  no  ezpecta* 
tion  of  being  attacked  on  such  a  nigrht.  But 
the  roar  of  the  wind  buried  every  other  sound, 
and  we  stole  round  the  promontory  unheard. 
Tiie  short  period  of  this  silent  navigation  was 
one  of  the  keenest  anxiety.  All  but  those  ne- 
ccssary  for  the  working  of  the  vessel  were  ly- 
ing on  their  faces ;  we  feared  lest  the  very 
drawing  of  our  breath  might  give  the  alarm ; 
not  a  limb  was  moved,  and,  like  a  galley  of  the 
dead,  we  floated  on,  hlled  with  destruction. 
We  were  yet  at  some  distance  from  the  twink- 
ling lights  that  showed  the  prefect's  trireme ; 
when,  on  glancing  round,  I  perceived  a  dark 
obiect  on  the  water,  and  pointed  it  out  to  the 
captain.  He  looked,  but  looked  in  vain.  '  Some 
lurking  spy/  said  he,  *  that  was  bom  to  pay  for 
his  knowledge.*  With  a  sailor's  promptitude,  be 
caught  up  a  lamp,  and  swung  it  overboard.  It 
fell  benido  the  object,  a  small  boat  as  black  as 
tiic  waves  thomselvos.  *  Now  for  the  sentinel,* 
were  his  words,  as  he  plunged  into  the  sea. 
Tile  act  was  rapid  as  thought.  I  heard  a  strug- 
gle, a  groan,  and  the  boat  floated  empty  beside 
nio  on  the  next  billow.  But  there  was  no  time 
for  search.  We  were  within  an  oar's  lengtli 
of  the  anchorage.  To  communicate  the  loss  of 
their  captain,  (and  what  could  human  struggle 
do  among  the  mountain  waves  of  that  sea?) 
might  be  to  dispirit  the  crew,  and  ruin  the  en- 
terprise. I  took  tlie  command  upon  myself, 
and  gave  the  word  to  fall  on.  A  storm  of  fire, 
as  strange  to  the  enemy  as  if  it  had  risen  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  was  instantly  poured  on 
the  advanced  ships.  The  surprise  was  total. 
The  crews,  exhausted  by  the  nigJit,  wore  chief- 
ly asleep.  The  troops  on  board  were  helpless, 
on  decks  covered  with  the  ppray,  and  among 
bhrouds  and  sails  falUng  down  in  burning  frag- 
ments on  their  heads.  Our  shouts  gave  them 
the  idea  of  being  attacked  by  overwhelming 
numbers ;  and,  after  a  short  dispute,  we  cleurea 
the  whole  outer  line  of  every  sailor  and  soldier. 
The  whole  was  soon  a  pile  of  flame,  a  sea  vol- 
cano, that  lighted  sky,  sea,  and  shore.  Yet 
only  half  our  work  was  done.  The  enemy 
were  now  fully  awake,  and  no  man  could  de- 
spise Roman  preparation.  I  ordered  a  flro-gal- 
ley  to  be  run  in  between  the  leading  ships  ;  but 
she  was  caught  half-way  by  a  chain,  and  turn- 
<>d  round,  scattering  flame  among  ourselves, 
'i'he  boats  were  then  lowered,  and  our  most 
desperate  fellows  sent  to  cut  out,  or  board. 
But  the  crowded  decks  drove  them  back,  and 
the  Roman  pike  was  an  over-match  for  our 
short  falchinna.  For  a  while  we  were  forced 
to  content  ourselves  with  the  distant  exchange 
of  lances  and  arrows.  The  affair  became  criti- 
cal ;  the  enemy  were  still  three  times  our  force ; 
(hey  were  unmooring;  and  our  only  chance  of 
destroving  them  was  at  anchor.  I  called  the 
rrow  forward,  and  proposed  that  we  should  run 
th«3  galley  close  on  the  prefect's  ship,  set  them 
both  on  fire,  and,  in  the  confusion,  carry  the 
-'^moininir  vbpsoIs.     But  sailora.  if  nn  hnUf  .ro 


as  capricious  as  their  element.  Our  partial  ro- 
polse  had  already  disheartened  them.  I  was 
met  by  murmurs  and  clamonrs  for  the  captain. 
The  clamours  rose  into  open  charges  that  I 
had,  to  get  the  command,  thrown  him  over- 
board, iwas  alone.  Jubal,  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue and  illness,  was  lying  at  my  feel,  more 
requiring  defence  than  able  to  afibrd  it  The 
crowd  were  growing  furiotw  against  the 
stranger.  I  felt  that  all  depended  on  the  mo- 
ment, and  leaped  from  the  poop  into  the  midst 
of  the  mutineers.  '  Foob !'  I  exclaimed,  ^  what 
could  I  get  by  making  away  with  your  captain ' 
I  liave  no  wish  for  your  command.  I  have  no 
want  of  your  help.  I  disdain  you : — bold  as 
lions  over  the  table;  tame  as  sheep,  on  tJie 
deck ;  I  leave  you  to  be  butchered  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Let  the  brave  follow  me,  if  such  tlieic 
be  among  you.'  A  shallpp  that  had  returned 
with  the  defeated  boarders  lay  by  the  galley's 
side.  I  seized  a  torch.  £ight  or  ton,  roascd 
by  my  taunts,  followed  me  into  the  boat.  We 
pulled  right  for  the  Roman  centre.  Every 
man  had  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  an  oar  in  the 
other.  We  shot  along,  the  waters,  a  flying 
mass  of  flame ;  and  while  both  fleets  were  gaz- 
ing on  us  in  astonishment,  rushed  under  the 
poop  of  the  commander's  trireme.  The  fire 
soon  rolled  up  her  tarry  sides,  and  ran  along 
the  cordage.  But  the  defence  was  desperate, 
and  lances  rained  upon  us.  Half  of  us  were 
disabled  in  the  first  discharge  ;  the  abaUop  ivas 
battered  with  huge  stones ;  and  I  felt  that  she 
was  sinking.  *•  One  trial  more,  brave  comrades, 
one  glorious  attempt  more !  The  boat  must  ^o 
down ;  and  unless  we  would  go  along  with  it, 
we  must  board.'  I  leaped  forward,  and  duns 
to  the  chains.  My  example  waa  foUowed. 
The  boat  went  down;  and  this  sight,  which 
was  just  discoverable  by  the  livid  flame  of  the 
vessel,  raised  a  roar  of  triumph  among  the  ene- 
my. But  to  climb  up  the  tadl  sides  of  the  tri- 
reme was  beyond  our  skill ;  and  we  remained 
dashed  by  the  heavy,  waves  as  she  rose  and  fell. 
Our  only  alternatives  now  were  to  be  piked, 
drowned,  or  burned.  The  flame  was  already 
rapidly  advancing.  Showers  of  apajklea  fell 
upon  our  heads;  the  clamps,  ancf  iron-work 
were  growing  hot  to  the  touch ;  the  smoke  wai 
rolling  over  us  in  suffocating  volumes.  I  waa 
giving  up  all  for  lost,  when  a  mountainous  bil- 
low swept  the  vessel's  stern  round,  and  I  saw  a 
blaze  burst  out  from  the  shore.  The  Roman 
tents  were  on  flame !  Consternation  seiaed  ihn 
crews  thus  attacked  on  all  sides,  and,  uncertain 
of  the  number  of  the  assailants,  they  began  to 
desert  the  ships,  and,  by  boats  or  swimming, 
make  for  varions  points  of  the  land.  The  sight 
reanimated  me.  I  climbed  up  the  side  of  tlia 
trireme,  torch  in  hand,  and  with  my  haggard 
countenance,  made  still  wilder  by  the  wild 
work  of  the  night,  looked  a  formidable  appari- 
tion to  men  already  harassed  out  of  all  courage. 
They  plunged  overboard,  and  I  was  monarch 
of  the  finest  war  galley  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 
But  my  kingdom  was  without  subjects.  None 
of  my  own  crew  had  followed  mo.  I  saw  tho 
pirate  vessels  bearing  down  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  the  fleet;  and  hailed  them,  but 
they  all  swept  far  wide  of  the  trireme.  The 
fire  had  taken  too  fast  hold  of  her  to  make  ap- 
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The  first  triumph  wu  past,  and  I  found  myself 
deserted.  The  deed  or  devastation  was  in  the 
meanwhile  rapidly  going  on.  I  saw  the  Ro- 
man  ehips  successively  boarded,  almost  without 
rei^istance,  and  in  a  blaze.  The  conflagration 
rose  in  sheets  and  spires  to  the  heavens,  and 
coloured  the  waters  to  an  immeasurable  extent 
with  the  deepest  dye  of  gore.  I  heard  the  vic- 
torious shouts,  and  mine  rose  spontaneously 
along  with  them.  In  every  vessel  burned,  in 
every  torch  flung,  I  rejoiced  in  a  new  blow  to 
the  tyrants  of  Judea.  But  my  thoughts  were 
soon  fearfully  brought  home.  The  Ire  reach- 
ed the  cables;  the  trireme,  plunging  and  toss- 
ing like  a  hving  creature  in  its  last  agony,  burst 
away  from  her  anchors :  the  wind  was  off  the 
shore ;  a  gust,  strong  as  the  blow  of  a  batter- 
ing-ram, struck  her  *,  and,  on  the  back  of  a 
huge  refluent  wave,  she  shot  out  to  sea,  a  fly- 
ing pyramid  of  fire." 

With  these,  hardly  chosen,  examples,  we 
must  rest  for  the  present;  for,  whatever  are 
its  merits,  Sahuhiel  is  not  a  production  from 
which  it  is  easy  for  the  reviewer  to  make  any 
extracts  which  can  afford  a  just  idea  of  its 
character. 


From  the  London  Weekly  Review. 

LIFE  AND  VOYAGES  OF  COLUMBUS. 

—4  vols.    &VO.    London,  1828.    Murray.'^ 
lunpublisked.] 

Thoug  H  we  have  a  complete  copy  of  this  work 
in  our  possession,  we  shall  not  this  week  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  review  of  it.  A  few  ex- 
tracts relating  to  Columbus's  first  voyage,  and 
the  discovery  of  America,  shall  sufiice  for  the 
present. — The  author  says,  that  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  New  World  was  discovered,  ^*  Co- 
lumbus was  now  at  open  defiance  with  his  crew, 
and  his  situation  became  desperate.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  manifestations  of  neigh- 
bonring  land  were  such  on  the  following  day 
as  no  longer  to  admit  a  doubt.  Beside  a  quan- 
tity of  fresh  weeds,  such  as  grow  in  rivers,  they 
saw  a  green  fish  of  a  kind  which  keeps  about 
rocks;  then  a  branch  of  thorn  with  berries  on 
it,  and  recently  separated  from  the  tree,  floated 
by  them ;  then  they  picked  up  a  reed,  a  small 
board,  and,  above  all,  a  staff  artificially  carved. 
All  gloom  and  mutiny  now  gave  way  to  san- 
guine expectation;  and  throughout  the  day 
each  one  was  eagerly  on  the  watch,  in  hopes 
of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  long-sought-for 
land. 

^'  In  the  evening,  when,  according  to  invari- 
able custom  on  board  of  the  admiral's  ship,  the 
mariners  had  sung  the  salve  regina,  or  vesper 
hymn  to  the  Virgm,ho  made  an  impressive  ad- 
dress to  his  crew.  He  pointed  nut  the  goodness 
of  God  in  thus  conducting  them  by  such  soft 
and  fiivourin^  breezes  across  a  tranquil  ocean, 
cheering  their  hopes  continually  with  fresh 
signs,  increasing  as  their  fears  augmented,  and 
thus  leading  and  guiding  them  to  a  promised 
land.  He  now  reminded  them  of  the  orders  be 
had  given  on  leaving  the  Canaries,  that,  afler 
sailing  westward  seven  hundred  leagues,  they 
f>hould  not  make  sail  afler  midnight.  Present 
appearances  authorized  such  a  precaution.  He 
th'juiiht  it  probable  they  would  make  land  that 


very  night;  he  ordered,  therefore,  a  vigilant 
look-out  to  be  kept  from  the  forecastle,  prom  is 
inz  to  whomsoever  should  make  the  discovery, 
a  doublet  of  velvet,  in  addition  to  the  pension  to 
be  given  by  the  sovereigns. 

"  The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  witli 
more  sea  than  usual,  and  they  had  made  great 
progress.    At  sunset  they  had  stood  again  t<i 
the  west,  and  were  ploughing  the  waves  at  a 
rapid  rate,  the  Pinta  keeping  the  lead,  from  her 
superior  sailing.    The  greatest  animation  pro 
vailed  throughout  the  ships;  not  an  eye  vvaR 
closed  that  night.     As  the  e'/ening  darkened 
Columbus  took  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  cas- 
tle or  cabin  on  the  high  poop  of  his  vessfjl 
However  he  might  carry  a  cheerful  and  confi- 
dent countenance  during  the  day,  it  was  to  him 
a  time  of  the  most  painful  anxiety,  and  now, 
when  he  was  wrapt  from   observation  by  the 
shades  of  night,  he  maintained  an  intense  and 
unremitting  watch,  ranging  his  eye  along  the 
dusky  horizon,  in  search  of  the  most  vague  in- 
dications of  land.     Suddenly,  about  ten  o'clock. 
he  thought  he  beheld  a  light  glimmering  at  a 
distance.    Fearing  that  his  eager  hopes  might 
deceive  him,  he  called  to  Pedro  Gutierrez,  gen- 
tleman of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  inquired 
whether  he  saw  a  light  in  that  direction :  the 
latter  replied  in  the  affirmative.    Columbus, 
yet  doubtful  whethei;  it  might  not  be  some  de- 
lusion of  the  fancy,  called  Rodrigo  Sanches  of 
Segovia,  and  made  the  same  inquiry.    By  tlic 
time  the  latter  had  ascended  the  round-house, 
the  light  had  disappeared.    They  saw  it  once- 
or  twice  aflerwards   in  sudden  and   passing 

gleams,  as  if  it  were  a  torch  in  the  bark  of  a 
Sherman,  rising  and  sinking  with  the  waves, 
or  in  the  hand  of  some  person  on  shore,  borne 
up  and  down  as  he  walked  from  house  to  house. 
So  transient  and  uncertain  wore  these  gleams. 
that  few  attached  any  importance  to  them, 
Columbus,  however,  considered  them  as  certain 
siffns  of  land,  and,  moreover,  that  the  land  was 
inhabited. 

"  They  continued  their  course  until  two  in 
the  morning,  when  a  gun  from  the  Pinta  gave 
the  joyful  signal  of  land.  It  was  first  discover- 
ed by  a  mariner  named  Rodrigo  de  Triana ; 
but  the  reward  was  aflerwards  adjudged  to  the 
admiral,  for  having  previously  perceived  tiic 
light.  The  land  was  now  clearly  seen  about 
two  leagues  distant,  whereupon  they  took  in 
sail,  and  laid  to,  waiting  impatiently  for  tho 
dawn. 

"  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus  in 
this  little  space  of  time  must  have  t)een  tu- 
multuous'and  intense.  At  length,  in  spite  of 
every  difliculty  and  danger,  he  had  accomplish- 
ed his  object.  The  great  mystery  of  the  ocean 
was  revealed ;  his  theory,  which  had  been  the 
scoff  of  sages,  was  triumphantly  established ;  he 
had  secured  to  himself  a  glory  which  must  bo 
as  durable  as  the  world  itself 

*<  It  is  difficult  even  for  the  imagination  to 
conceive  the  feelings  of  such  a  man,  at  the  mo 
ment  of  so  sublime  a  discovery.  What  a  bewil- 
dering crowd  of  conjectures  must  have  throng- 
ed upon  his  mind,  as  to  the  land  which  lay  be- 
fore nim,  covered  with  darkness.  That  it  wa>i 
fruitful,  was  evident  from  the  vegetables  which 
floated  from  its  shores.  He  thought,  too,  thni 
he  ncrcoived  in  the  balmv  air  the  fragrance  of 
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aromatic  proves.  The  moving  light  which  he 
had  behela  had  proved  that  it  was  the  residence 
of  man.  Bat  wnat  were  its  inhabitants  ?  Were 
they  like  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe ; 
or  were  they  some  strange  and  monstrous  race, 
f;uch  as  the  imagination  in  those  times  was 
prone  to  give  to  all  remote  and  unknown  re- 
ft ions?  Had  he  come  upon  some  wild  island 
tar  in  the  Indian  sea ;  or  was  this  the  famed 
iyipango  itself,  the  object  of  his  golden  fancies  P 
\  thousand  speculations  of  the  kind  must  have 
7:warmed  upon  him,  as,  with  his  anxious  crews, 
he  waited  for  the  night  to  pass  away ;  wonder- 
ing whether  the  morning  light  would  reveal  a 
savage  wilderness,  or  dawn  upon  spicy  groves, 
and  glittering  fanes,  and  gilded  cities,  and  all 
the  splendour  of  oriental  civilization. 

''  It  was  on  the  mornins  of  Friday,  12th  of 
October,  1492,  that  Columbus  first  beheld  the 
New  World.  When  the  day  dawned,  he  saw 
before  him  a  level  and  beautifnl  island  several 
leagues  in  extent,  of  great  freshness  and  ver- 
dure, and  covered  wiUi  trees  like  a  continual 
orchar4-  Though  every  thing  appeared  in  the 
wild  luxuriance  of  untamed  nature,  yet  the  is- 
land was  evidently  populous,  for  the  mhabitant 
were  seen  issuing  from  the  woods,  and  running 
from  all  parts  to  the  shore,  where  they  stood 
gazin?  at  the  ships.  The^  were  all  perfectly 
naked,  and  from  their  attitudes  and  gestures 
appeared  to  be  lost  in  astonishment.  Colum- 
bus made  signal  for  the  ships  to  cast  anchor, 
and  the  boats  to  be  manned  and  armed.  He 
entered  his  own  boat  richly  attired  in  scarlet, 
and  bearing  the  royal  standard ;  whilst  Martin 
Alonso  Pinzon,  and  Vincent  Janez  his  brother, 
put  off  in  company  in  their  boats,  each  bearing 
the  banner  of  the  enterprise  emblazoned  with 
a  green  cross,  having  on  each  side  the  letters 
F.  and  I.,  the  initials  of  the  Castilian  mo- 
narchs  Fernando  and  Isabel,  surmounted  by 
crowns. 

"  As  they  approached  the  shores,  they  were 
refreshed  bv  the  sight  of  the  ample  forests, 
which  in  those  climates  have  extraordinary 
beauty  of  vegetation.  They  beheld  fruits  of 
tempting  hue  but  unknown  kind,  growing 
ninong  the  trees  which  overhang  the  shores, 
'i'he  purity  and  suavity  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
crystal  transparency  of  the  seas  which  bathe 
these  islands,  five  them  a  wonderful  beauty, 
and  must  have  had  their  effect  upon  the  suscep- 
tible feelings  of  Columbus.  No  sooner  did  he 
land,  than  he  threw  himself  upon  his  knees, 
kissed  the  earth,  and  returned  thanks  to  God 
with  tears  of  joy.  His  example  was  followed 
by  the  rest,  whose  hearts  indeed  overflowed 
with  the  same  feelings  of  gratitude.  Colum- 
bus then  rising,  drew  his  sword,  displayed  the 
royal  standard,  and,  assembling  round  him  the 
two  captains,  with  Rodrigo  de  Escobido,  nota- 
ry of  the  armament,  Rodngo  Sanchez,  and  the 
rest  that  had  landed,  he  took  solemn  possession 
in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  giving 
the  island  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  Having 
complied  with  the  requbite  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies, he  now  called  upon  all  present  to  take  the 
oath  of  obedience  to  him  as  admiral  and  viceroy 
representiufif  the  persons  of  the  sovereigns. 

'*  The  feelings  of  the  crew  now  burst  forth  in 
*  lie  most  extravagant  transports.  They  had  re- 
nt; n  I  Jy  considered    themselves  devoted  men, 


hurrying  forward  to  defliruetion;  they 
looked  upon  themselves  as  favourites  of  for- 
tune, and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  on- 
bounded  joy.  They  thronged  around  the  admi- 
ral, in  their  overflowing  zeal.  Some  embraced 
him,  others  kissed  his  hands.  Those  who  hmi 
been  most  mutinous  and  turbulent  daring  the 
voyage,  were  now  most  devoted  and  enthosias- 
tic.  Some  begged  favours  of  him,  as  of  a  man 
who  had  already  wealth  and  hononre  in  his  gift. 
Many  abject  spirits,  who  had  oatrmged  him  by 
their  insolence,  now  crouched  as  it  were  at  ha 
feet,  begging  pardon  for  all  the  trooble  they 
had  caused  him,  and  offering  for  the  iutare  the 
blindest  obedience  to  his  commands.  The  na- 
tives of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
they  had  beheld  the  ships,  with  their  saib  set, 
hovering  on  their  coast,  had  supposed  them 
some  monsters  which  had  issued  from  the  deep 
daring  the  night.  They  had  crowded  to  the 
beach,  and  watched,  their  movements  with  aw- 
ful anxiety.  Their  veering  about,  appareatlv 
without  effort ;  the  shifting  and  furlii^  of  their 
sails,  resembling  huge  wings,  filled  them  with 
astonishment.  When  they  beheld  their  boeU 
approach  the  shore,  and  a  number  of  strange 
bemgs  clad  in  glittering  steel,  or  raiment  of 
various  colours,  landing  upon  the  beach,  they 
fled  in  affright  to  their  woods.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  attempt  to  porsoe,  nor 
molest  them,  they  gradually  recovered  from 
their  terror,  and  approached  the  Spaniards  with 
great  awe ;  frequently  prostrating  themselves 
on  the  earth,  and  makmg  signs  of  adoration. 
During  the  ceremonies  of  taking  possessiaot 
they  remained  gazing  in  timid  admiration  at 
the  complexion,  the  beards,  the  shining  armoor, 
and  splendid  dress  of  the  Spaniards.  The  ad- 
miral particularly  attracted  their  attention, 
from  his  commanding  heiffht,  his  air  of  aothori- 
ty,  his  dress  of  scarlet,  and  the  deferoice  which 
was  paid  him  by  his  companions;  all  which 
pointed  him  out  to  be  the  commander.  When 
they  had  still  further  recovered  from  their  ieais, 
they  approached  the  Spaniards,  touched  their 
beards,  and  examined  their  hands  and  fiices,  ad- 
miring their  whiteness.  Columbas,  pleased 
with  their  simplicity,  their  gentleness,  and  the 
confidence  they  reposed  in  beings  who  mast 
have  appeared  to  them  so  strong  and  formida- 
ble, Buflrered  their  scrutiny  with  perfect  acqai- 
escence.  The  wondering  savages  were  won 
by  this  benignitv ;  they  now  supposed  that  the 
sliips  had  sailed  out  of  the  crystal  firmament 
which  bounded  their  horizon,  or  that  they  had 
descended  from  above  on  their  ample  wines, 
and  that  these  marvellous  beings  were  inhaiEt- 
tants  of  the  skies.* 

**  The  natives  of  the  island  were  no  leas  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  to  the  Spaniards,  difiering ,  as 
they  did,  from  any  race  of  men  they  had  ever 
seen.  Their  appearance  gave  no  promise  of 
either  wealth  or  civilization,  for  they  were  en- 


*  "The  idea  that  the  white  men  came  from 
heaven  was  tiniversally  entertained  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  New  World.  When  in  the 
course  of  subsequent  voyages  the  Spaniards 
conversed  with  the  Cacique  Nicaragua,  he  m- 
quired  how  they  came  down  from  the  akies, 
whether  flying  or  whether  they  descended  on 
clouds.   Horera,  decad.  3, 1.  iv.,  cap.  5." 
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titely  naked,  and  painted  with  a  variety  of  co- 
K^urs.  With  some  it  was  confined  merely  to 
some  part  of  tlie  face,  the  nose,  or  around  the 
«yes ;  with  others  it  extended  to  tlie  whole 
body,  and  gave  them  a  wild  and  fantastic  ap- 
pearance. Their  complexion  was  of  a  tawny 
or  copper  hue,  and  they  were  entirely  destitute 
of  beards.  Their  hair  was  not  crisped,  like  the 
recently-discovered  tribes  of  the  African  coast, 
under  the  same  latitude,  but  straight  and 
coarse,  partly  cutsliort  above  the  ears,  but 
aome  locks  left  lonij  behind  and  falling  upon 
their  shoulders.  Their  features,  though  ob- 
Rcared  and  disfii^ured  by  paint,  were  agreeable ; 
they  had  lofty  foreheads  and  remarkably  fine 
eyes.  They  were  of  moderate  stature  and  well- 
shaped  ;  most  of  them  appeared  to  bo  under 
thirty  years  of  age:  there  was  but  one  female 
with  them,  quite  young,  naked  like  her  com- 
panions, and  beautifully  formed. 

"  As  Columbus  supposed  himself  to  have 
landed  on  an  island  at  the  extremity  of  India, 
he  called  the  natives  by  the  general  appellation 
of  Indians,  which  was  universally  adopted  be- 
fore the  true  nature  of  his  discovery  was 
known,  and  has  ever  since  been  extended  to  all 
the  aboriofinals  of  the  New  World. 

"  The  Spaniards  soon  discovered  that  these 
islanders  were  friendly  and  gentle  in  their  dis- 
positions, and  extremely  simple  and  artless. 
Their  only  arms  were  lances,  hardened  at  the 
end  by  fire,  or  pointed  with  a  flint,  or  the  tooth 
or  bone  of  a  fish.  There  was  no  iron  to  be 
seen  among  them,  nor  did  they  appear  acquaint- 
ed with  its  properties ;  for,  when  a  drawn  sword 
was  presented  to  them,  they  unguardedly  took 
it  by  the  edge. 

"  Columbus  distributed  among  them  coloured 
caps,  glass  beads,  hawks'  bells,  and  other  trifles, 
such  as  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to 
trade  with  among  tlie  nations  of  the  gold  coast 
of  Africa.  These  they  received  as  inestimable 
gifts,  hanging  the  beads  round  their  necks,  and 
being  wonderfully  delighted  with  their  finery, 
and  with  the  sound  of  the  bells.  The  Spaniards 
remained  all  day  on  shore,  refreshing  them- 
selves after  their  anxious  voyage  amidst  the 
beautiful  groves  of  the  island  ;  they  did  not  re- 
turn to  their  ships  until  late  in  the  evening, 
delighted  with  all  that  they  had  seen. 

"On  the  following  morning,  at  break  of  day, 
the  shore  was  thronged  with  the  natives,  who, 
having  lost  all  dread  of  what  at  first  appeared 
to  be  monsters  of  the  deep,  came  swimmmg  off* 
to  the  ships ;  others  came  in  light  barks  which 
they  called  canoes,  formed  of  a  single  tree,  hol- 
lowed, and  capable  of  holding  from  one  man  to 
the  number  of  forty  or  fifty.  These  they  ma- 
naged dexterously  with  paddles,  and,  if  over- 
turned, swam  about  in  the  water  with  perfect 
unconcern,  as  if  in  their  natural  element,  right- 
ing their  canoes  with  great  facility,  and  baling 
them  with  calabashes. 

"  They  showed  great  eagerness  to  procure 
more  of  the  toys  and  trinkets  of  the  white  men, 
not,  apparently,  from  any  idea  of  their  intrin- 
sic value,  but  because  every  thing  from  the 
hands  of  the  strangers  possessed  a  supernatural 
virtue  in  their  eyes,  as  having  been  brought 
with  them  from  heaven.  They  even  picked 
up  fragments  of  glass  and  earthenware  as  valn- 
ablejirizes.    They  had  but  few  objects  to  offer 


in  return,  except  parrots,  of  which  great  num- 
bers were  domesticated  among  them,  and  cot- 
ton yarn,  of  which  they  had  abundance,  and 
would  exchange  large  balls  of  five  and  twenty 
pounds'  weight  for  the  merest  trifle.  They 
broii'iht  also  cakes  of  a  kind  of  bread  called 
cassava,  which  constituted  a  principal  part  of 
their  food,  and  was  afterwards  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  provisions  with  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
formed  from  a  great  root  called  yuca,  which 
they  cultivated  in  fields.  This  they  cut  into 
small  morsels,  which  they  grated  or  scraped, 
and  strained  in  a  press,  making  it  into  a  broad 
thin  cake,  which  afterwards  dried  hard,  would 
keep  for  a  long  time,  and  had  to  be  steeped  in 
water  when  eaten.  It  was  insipid,  but  nourish- 
ing, though  the  water  strained  from  it  in  the 
preparation  was  a  deadly  poison.  There  was 
another  kind  of  yuca  destitute  of  this  poison- 
ous quality,  which  was  eaten  in  the  root,  either 
boiled  or  roasted. 

"  The  avarice  of  the  discoverers  was  quickly 
excited  by  the  sight  of  small  ornaments  of  gold, 
which  some  of  the  natives  wore  in  their  noses. 
These  the  latter  gladly  exchanged  for  glass 
beads  and  hawks'  bells;  and  both  parties  exult- 
ed in  the  bargain,  no  doubt  admiring  each 
other's  simplicity.  As  gold,  however,  was  an 
object  of  royal  monopoly  in  all  enterprises  of 
discovery,  Columbus  forbade  any  traffic  in  it 
without  his  express  sanction ;  and  he  put  the 
same  prohibition  on  the  traffic  for  cotton,  re- 
serving to  the  crown  all  trade  for  it,  whenever 
it  should  be  found  in  any  quantity. 

"  He  enquired  of  the  natives  where  this  gold 
was  procured.  They  answered  him  by  signs, 
pointing  to  the  south  :  and  he  understood  them 
that  in  that  quarter  there  was  a  king  of  great 
wealth,  insomuch  that  he  was  served  in  great 
vessels  of  wrought  gold.  He  understood  also, 
that  there  was  land  to  the  south,  the  south- 
west, and  the  north-west ;  and  that  the  people 
from  the  latter  frequently  proceeded  to  the 
south-west  in  quest  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  in  their  way  made  descents  upon  the 
islands,  carrying  off  the  inhabitants.  Several  of 
the  natives  showed  him  the  scars  of  wounds 
which  they  informed  him  they  had  received  in 
battles  with  these  invaders.  It  is  evident  that 
a  great  part  of  this  fancied  intelligence  was  the 
mere  construction  of  the  hopes  and  wishes  of 
Columbus ;  for  he  was  under  a  spell  of  the  ima- 
gination, which  gave  its  own  shapes  and  co« 
lours  to  every  object.  He  was  persuaded  that 
he  had  arrived  among  those  islands  described 
by  Marco  Polo,  as  lying  opposite  Cathay,  in  the 
Chinese  sea,  and  he  construed  every  thing  to 
accord  with  the  account  given  of  those  opulent 
regions.  Thus  the  enemies  which  the  natives 
spoke  of  as  coming  from  the  north-west,  he  con- 
cluded to  be  the  people  of  the  mainland  of  Asia, 
the  subjects  of  the  great  Khan  of  Tartary,  who 
were  represented  by  the  Venetian  traveller  as 
accustomed  to  make  war  upon  the  islands,  and 
to  enslave  their  inhabitants.  The  country  to 
the  south,  abounding  in  gold,  could  be  no  other 
than  the  fiimous  island  of  Cipango;  and  the 
king  who  was  served  out  of  vessels  of  gold  must 
be  the  monarch,  whose  magnificent  city  and 
gorgeous  palace,  covered  with  plates  of  gold, 
bad  been  extolled  in  luch  splendid  tenns  bj 
Marco  Polo. 
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"  The  iflland  where  Columbus  had  thus,  for 
the  first  time,  set  his  foot  upon  the  New  World, 
was  called  by  the  natives,  Guanahane.  It  still 
retains  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  which  he 

fave  to  it,  tboagh  called  by  the  English,  Cat 
Bland."  p.  229— 249. 
Of  Exnmeta,  the  next  island  discovered,  the 
author  observes : — "  Delightful  as  were  the 
others  he  had  visited,  he  £clares  that  this  sur- 
passed them  all.  Like  those,  it  was  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubs  and  herbs  of  unknown 
kind,  and  of  rich  tropical  vegetation.  The 
climate  had  the  same  sofl  temperature;  the 
air  was  delicate  and  balmy ;  the  land  was  high- 
er, with  a  fine  verdant  hill ;  the  coast  of  a  hue 
sand,  gently  laved  by  transparent  billows. 

''  Columbus  was  enchanted  by  the  lovely 
scenery  of  this  island:  *  I  know  not,'  says  he, 
'  where  first  to  go,  nor  are  my  eyes  ever  weary 
of  t?azing  on  the  beautiful  verdure.'  At  the 
south-west  end  of  the  island  he  found  fine  lakes 
of  fresh  water,  overhung  with  groves,  and  sur- 
rounded by  banks  covered  with  nerbage.  Here 
he  ordered  all  the  casks  of  the  ships  to  bo  filled. 
'  Here  are  large  lakes,'  says  he,  in  bis  journal, 
'  and  the  ffroves  about  them  are  marvellous,  and 
here  and  in  all  the  island  every  thing  is  green, 
and  the  herbage  as  in  April  in  Andalusia.  The 
singing  of  the  birds  is  such,  that  it  seems  as  if 
one  would  never  desire  to  depart  hence ;  there 
arc  flocks  of  parrots  which  obscure  the  sun,  and 
other  birds,  large  and  small,  of  so  many  kinds 
and  so  different  from  ours,  that  it  is  wonderful; 
and  beside,  there  are  trees  of  a  thousand  spe- 
cies, each  having  its  particular  fruit,  and  all  of 
marvellous  flavour,  so  that  I  am  in  the  greatest 
trouble  in  the  world  not  to  know  them,  for  I 
em  very  certain  that  they  are  each  of  great 
value.  I  shall  bring  home  some  of  them  as 
specimens,  and  also  some  of  the  herbs.'  Co- 
lumbus was  intent  on  discovering  the  drugs 
and  spices  of  the  east,  and,  on  approaching  this 
island,  had  fancied  he  perceived,  in  the  air 
which  came  from  it,  the  spicy  odours  said  to  be 
wafted  from  the  islands  of'^  the  Indian  seas. 
<  As  I  arrived  at  this  cape,'  says  he,  *  there  came 
thence  a  fragrance  so  ^ood  and  soft  of  the  flow- 
ers or  trees  of  the  land,  that  it  was  the  sweet- 
est thing  in  the  world.  I  believe  there  are 
here  many  herbs  and  trees  which  would  bo  of 
great  price  in  Spain  for  tinctures,  medicines, 
and  spices,  but  I  know  nothing  of  them,  which 
gives  me  great  vexation.' 

^*  The  nsh,  which  abounded  in  these  seas, 
partook  of  the  novelty  which  characterized 
most  of  the  objects  in  this  new  world.  They 
rivalled  the  birds  in  th£  tropical  brilliancy  of 
their  colours,  the  scales  of  some  of  them  glanc- 
ing back  the  rays  of  light  like  precious  stones; 
as  they  sported  about  the  ships,  they  flashed 
gleams  oi  ffold  and  silver  through  tne  cleat 
waves;  and  the  dolphins,  taken  out  of  their 
element,  delighted  the  eye  with  the  changes  of 
colours  ascribed  in  fable  to  the  camelion.  vol. 
I  p.  261— 263. 

With  one  more  extract  we  shall  conclude  for 
the  present  :*-"  As  he  approached  this  noble  is- 
land (Cuba),  he  was  struck  with  its  magnitude, 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  features ;  its  high  and 
airy  mountains,  which  reminded  him  of  those  of 
Sicily ;  its  fertile  valleys,  and  long  sweeping 
plains  watered  by  noble  riven;  its  stately  fo- 


rests; its  bold  promontoriefl,  and  ■tretchiag 
headlands,  which  melted  away  into  the  re- 
motest distance.  He  anchored  in  a  beaniifnl 
river,  free  from  rocks  or  shoals,  of  tran^mrent 
water,  its  banks  overhung  with  trees.  Here, 
landing,  and  taking  possession  of  the  island,  he 

5ave  it  the  name  of  Juana,  in  honour  of  Prince 
uan,  and  to  the  river  the  name  of  San  Salva- 

^Q»^  *  «  «  «r  »  •  » 

"  Returning  to  his  boat,  he  proceeded  for 
some  distance  up  the  river,  more  and  more  en- 
chanted with  the  beauty  of  the  country.  The 
forests  which  covered  each  bank  were  of  high 
and  wide-spreading  trees ;  some  bearing  fraita, 
others  flowers,  while  in  some,  both  fruit  and 
flower  were  mingled,  bespeaking  a  perpetual 
round  of  fertility:  among  them  were  many 
palms,  but  difierent  from  those  of  Spain  and 
Africa;  with  the  great  leaves  of  these,  the  na- 
tives thatched  their  cabins. 

**  The  continual  eulogies  made  by  Colombos 
on  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  were  warranted  by 
the  kind  of  scenery  he  was  beholding.  There 
is  a  wonderful  splendour,  variety,  and  loxuri- 
ance  in  the  vegetation  of  those  quick  and  ar- 
dent climates.  The  verdure  of  the  groves,  and 
the  colours  of  the  flowers  and  blossoms,  derive 
a  vividness  to  the  eye  from  the  transparent 
purity  of  the  air,  and  the  deep  serenity  of  the 
azure  heavens.  The  forests,  too,  are  fall  of 
life,  swarming  with  birds  of  brilliant  plumage. 
Painted  varieties  of  parrots,  and  woodpeckeiv, 
create  a  glitter  amidst  the  verdure  of  the  grove, 
and  humming  birds  rove  from  flower  to  Eower, 
resembling,  as  has  well  been  said,  animated 
particles  of  a  rainbow.  The  scarlet  flamingos, 
too,  seen  sometimes  through  an  opening  of  a 
forest  in  a  distant  savannah,  have  the  iqipear- 
ance  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  battalion,  with  an 
advanced  scout  on  the  alert,  to  give  notice  of 
approaching  danger.  Nor  is  the  least  beauti- 
ful part  of  animated  nature  the  various  tribes 
of  insects  that  people  every  plant,  displaying 
brilliant  coats  of^mail,  which  sparkle  to  the  eye 
like  precious  gems.* 

^'  Such  is  the  splendour  of  animal  and  vege- 
table creation  in  these  tropical  climates,  where 
an  ardeiTt  sun  imparts,  in  a  manner,  his  own 
lustre  to  every  object,  and  quickens  nature  into 
exuberant  fecundity.  The  birds,  in  general, 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  notes,  for  it  has 
been  observed  that  in  the  feathered  race  sweet- 
ness of  song  rarely  accompanies  brilliancy  of 
plumage.  Columbus  remarks,  however,  that 
there  were  various  kinds  which  sang  sweetly 
among  the  trees,  and  he  frequentlv  deceived 
himself  in  fancying  that  he  heard  the  voice  of 
the  nightingale,  a  bird  unknown  in  these  coun- 
tries. He  was,  in  fiict,  in  a  mood  to  see  every 
thing  through  a  fond  and  favouring  medium. 
His  heart  was  full  even  to  overflowing,  for  be 
was  enjoying  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes,  and 
the  hard-earned  but  glorious  reward  of  his  toils 
and  perils.  Every  thing  round  him  was  beheld 
with  the  enamoured  and  exulting  e^e  of  a  dis- 
coverer, where  triumph  mingles  with  admira- 
tion ;  and  it  ia  difficult  to  oonceive  the  raptor- 

"  "  The  ladies  of  Havanah,  on  gaU  ocoa* 
sions,  wear  in  their  hair  numhera  of  those  in- 
sects, which  have  a  brilliaAcy  eqoftl  to 
sapphiresy  or  ditmondi." 
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oufl  state  of  his  feeling,  while  thus  exploring 
the  charms  of  a  virgin  world,  won  by  his  enter* 
prise  and  valour. 

"  From  his  continual  remarks  on  the  beauty 
of  the  scenerjT,  and  from  the  pleasure  which  he 
evidently  derived  from  ruraJ  sounds  and  ob- 
jects, he  appears  to  have  been  extremely  open 
to  those  delicious  influences,  exercised  over 
some  spiuts,  by  the  graces  and  wonders  of  na- 
ture. He  gives  utterance  to  those  feelings 
with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  artlessness  and  simplicity  of  dic- 
tion of  a  child.  When  speaking  of  some  love- 
ly scene  among  the  groves,  or  along  the  flowery 
BDore  of  this  favoured  island,  he  says, '  one  could 
live  there  for  ever,' — Cuba  broke  upon  him 
like  an  elysium.  '  It  is  the  most  beautiful  is- 
land,' he  says, '  that  eyes  ever  beheld,  full  of 
excellent  ports  and  profound  rivers.'  The  cli- 
mate was  more  temperate  here  than  in  the 
other  islands,  the  nights  being  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  while  the  birds  and  grasshoppers  sang  all 
night  long.  Indeed  there  is  a  beauty  in  a  tropi- 
cal night,  in  the  depth  of  the  dark  blue  sky, 
the  lambent  purity  of  the  stars,  and  the  resplen- 
dent clearness  of  the  moon,  that  spreads,  over 
the  rich  landscape  and  the  palmy  groves,  a 
charm  more  touching  than  the  splendour  of  the 
day. 

^*  In  the  sweet  smell  of  the  woods,  and  the 
odour  of  the  flowers,  which  loaded  every  breeze, 
Columbus  fancied  he  perceived  the  fragrance 
of  oriental  spices;  and  along  the  shores  he 
found  shells  of  the  kind  of  oyster  which  pro- 
duces pearTs.  From  the  grass  growing  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  water,  he  inferred  the  peace- 
fulness  of  the  ocean  which  bathes  these  is- 
lands, never  lashing  the  shore  with  angry  sur- 
ges. Ever  since  his  arrival  among  these  An- 
tilles, he  had  experienced  nothing  but  soft  and 
gentle  weather,  and  he  concluded  that  a  per- 
petual serenity  reigned  over  these  happy  seas. 
He  was  little  suspicious  of  the  occasional  bursts 
of  fury  to  which  they  are  liable."  vol.  i.  p.  867 
—272. 

From  Mr.  Washington  Irving's  previous 
publications,  which  have  all  been  of  a  light 
nature,  we  should  not  have  suspected  that  this 
author  was  capable  of  historical  composition. 
A  style  playful,  humorous,  and  quaintly  ele- 
gant, but  without  ardour  and  energy,  though 
well  suited  to  the  lively  essay  and  the  gossiping 
tale,  seemed  to  promise  but  little  when  called 
Upon  to  represent  the  severe  majesty  of  his- 
tory. But  even  an  ordinary  writer  appears  to 
acquire  strength  and  dignity  from  the  contem- 
plation of  extraordinary  and  heroic  achieve- 
ments, which  kindles  up  the  passions,  and  puts 
into  quick  motion  the  currents  of  the  soul. 
And  when  the  passions  are  on  Are,  and  the 
fancy  is  cheered  and  illuminated  by  brilliant 
images,  the  language,  though  habitually  lan- 
guid, grows  also  impassioned,  and,  like  Lilysses 
under  the  influence  of  Minerva,  expands  into 
larger  dimensions,  and  assumes  a  more  ma- 
jestic^ gait.  In  this  way  we  account  for  the 
superior  strength  and  gravity  of  Mr.  Washing- 
ton Irving's  style  in  the  work  before  us. 

In  matters  of  greater  moment  than  style,  in 
the  arranffement  and  disposition  of  the  sub- 
jeet,  Mr.  Irviiiff  hu  been  Decullarlv  auceess- 


ful.  The  narrative  flows  on  rapidly  and  agree- 
ably, and  where  broken,  is  broken  only  by  in- 
dispensable disquisition.  Events  follow  each 
other  in  clear  succession,  and  the  influence  of 
circumstances  upon  man,  and  of  man  upon 
circumstances,  is  described  vividly  and  plea- 
santly. The  principal  actors  in  the  grand 
drama  are  ably  painted,  and  if  the  whole  pic- 
ture has  not  that  terrible  sublimity  which  the 
pencil  of  a  Tacitus  or  a  Gibbon  would  have 
given  it,  still  we  must  acknowledge  it  to  bo 
worthy  of  no  ordinary  desfree  of  praise.  Tho 
work  has,  moreover,  another  excellence  which 
vulgar  critics  will  be  apt  to  overlook ;  it  has 
few  reflections.  Of  course,  the  absence  of 
these  shoots  of  ostentation  and  ignorance  will 
bo  considered  an  awful  deficiency  by  the  herd 
of  Aristarchuses;  but  all  sensible  readers  will 
respect  the  author  for  his  forbearance.  Re- 
flections, at  least  such  as  we  meet  with  in  our 
would-be-philosopbical  historians,  are  the  vul- 
garest  and  most  useless  trash  in  the  world, 
and  serve  no  purpose  but  to  amaze  and  mis- 
lead the  ignorant.  Instead  of.  these,  Mr. 
Washington  Irving  has  very  judiciously  sub- 
stituted sensible  and  well-written  dissertations 
on  ail  the  various  subjects  collaterally  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Columbus  or  his 
great  discovery,  so  that  the  reader  may  find  in 
the  four  volumes  before  us  every  thing  he  can 
wish  to  know  on  the  subject  of  the  work. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  confess  that  the  history 
is  somewhat  too  long ;  but  as  it  is  instructive 
and  doeuly  interesting,  we  were  hardly  con- 
scious or  this  during  the  perusal  of  it,  and  sus- 
pect that  the  experience  of  our  readers  will 
very  nearly  resemble  our  own.  Having  pre- 
mised thus  much  on  the  character  of  the 
writer  and  his  work,  we  proceed  to  give  some 
slight  account  of  the  subject,  together  with 
such  extracts  as  may  convey  some  idea  of  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  Columbus. 

Columbus,  for  the  early  part  of  whose  his- 
tory thdre  appear  to  be  but  very  slender  mate- 
rials, was  born  at  Genoa,  about  the  year  1435, 
or  1436.  Like  Shakspeare,  he  was  the  son  of 
a  wool-comber,  who,  having  three  other  chil- 
dren, seems  to  have  been  unable  to  bestow 
upon  the  ^reat  navigator  a  learned  education, 
or  the  ordinary  means  of  rising  to  distinction 
in  the  world.  That  Columbus  made  the  most, 
however,  df  his  opportunities,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that,  although  ne  went  to  sea  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  wrote  a  remarkably 
fine  hand,  was  skilled  in  arithmetic,  drawing, 
and  painting,  and  understood  Latin  well.  It 
has  been  oiten  repeated  that  genius  always 
educates  itself^  that,  in  fact,  it  is  like  an  in- 
extinguisliable  Are  which  feeds  on  every  thing 
it  reaches,  and  changes  it  into  its  own  essence ; 
and,  undoubtedly,  a  powerful  and  active  mind, 
ever  making  incursions  into  the  domains  of 
speculation,  and  hiving  up  numerous  and  vivid 
ideas,  whatever  aids  it  may  possess,  may  be 
said  to  educate  itself  What  is  vulgarly  term- 
ed education,  is  nothing  but  the  transfusion 
from  one  mind  to  another  of  a  barren  know- 
ledfire ;  while  the  education  which  genius  or  a 
tram  of  extraordinary  circumstances  bestows^ 
converts  the  mind  into  a  ready  instrument 
with  which  a  man  can  open  to  himself  a  way 
to  reoatation  and  newer.    The  man  of  ordi- 
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nary  education,  within  the  range  of  hia  ideas, 
is  probably  equal  to  the  self-instructed  indivi- 
dual, but  the  latter  has  a  fertility  of  resources, 
a  flexibility  and  force  of  character,  which  no- 
thing but  the  school  of  vicissitude  and  danger 
can  bestow. 

For  many  years,  during  which  he  led  an 
active,  enterprising  life,  Columbus  appears  to 
have  seen  but  dimly  his  way  towards  fame  and 
greatness.  Throughout  Europe  an  ardour  for 
discovery,  a  thirst  of  enterprise,  a  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  empire  of  civilization,  were  awakened, 
and  Columbus  felt,  perhaps  more  strongly 
than  any  one,  the  influence  of  this  spirit.  The 
celebrity  of  the  Portuguese  navigators  at 
length  attracted  him,  in  the  year  1470,  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  married 
a  lady,  of  Italian  descent,  for  love.  Minds  of 
an  heroic  cast  are  always  strongly  addicted  to 
this  passion,  not  only  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
immortality  by  succession,  but  as  the  only 
means  under  heaven  of  securing  the  undivided 
sympathies  of  a  congenial  soul.  Columbus, 
however,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  love, 
was  already  a  mature  man,  and  thought  had 
covered  his  temples  with  locks  of  gray;  but 
we  will  borrow  the  historian's  description  of 
his  person: — 

"  Minute  descriptions  are  given  of  his  per- 
son by  his  son  Fernando,  by  Las  Casas,  and 
others  of  his  contemporaries.  According  to 
these  accounts,  he  was  tall,  well  formed,  mus- 
cular, and  of  an  elevated  and  dignified  demea- 
nour. His  visage  was  long,  and  neither  full 
nor  meagre ;  his  complexion  fair  and  freckled, 
and  inchned  to  ruddy ;  his  nose  aquiline ;  his 
cheek-bones  were  rather  high,  his  eyes  light 
gray,  and  apt  to  enkindle;  his  whole  counte- 
nance had  an  air  of  authority.  His  hair,  in 
his  youthful  days,  was  of  a  light  colour ;  but 
care  and  trouble,  according  to  Las  Casas,  soon 
turned  it  gray,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  it 
was  quite  white.  He  was  moderate  and  sim- 
ple in  diet  and  apparel,  eloquent  in  discourse, 
engaging  and  affable  with  strangers,  and  of  an 
amiableness  and  suavity  in  domestic  life,  that 
strongly  attached  his  household  to  his  person. 
His  temper  was  naturally  irritable;  but  he 
subdued  it  by  the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit, 
comporting  himself  with  a  courteous  and  gen- 
tle gravity,  and  never  indnlginff  in  any  intem- 
perance of  language.  Throughout  his  life  he 
was  noted  for  a  strict  attention  to  the  offices 
of  religion,  observed  rigorously  the  fasts  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church;  nor  did  his  piety 
consist  in  mere  forms,  but  partook  of  that 
lofty  and  solemn  enthusiasm  with  which  his 
whole  character  was  strongly  tinctured."  Vol. 
i.  p.  40—41. 

When  Columbus  found  himself  in  possession 
of  the  object  of  his  aflections,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  altogether  sure  of  providing 
her  and  her  oflTspring  with  bread,  which,  it 
seems,  he  for  some  time  obtained  by  construct- 
ing maps  and  charts.  In  these  his  evil  days, 
however,  he  abated  not  one  jot  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  expectations,  which  seems  to  be  the 
blossom,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  soul,  ripening 
and  enlarging  itself  in  secret.  Though  many 
aim  at  celebrity,  and  endeavour  to  cozen  the 
world  into  admiration  of  them,  none  but  great 
minds   are   conscious   of  deserving    renown, 


and  these,  bearing  about  with  them,  even  in  Um 

night  of  adversity,  the  splendour  which  barns 
inwardly,  and  is  unveiled  to  the  world  only  by 
success,  are  not  cast  down,  though  they  be  <^ 
scure,  and  behold  many  inferior  persons  rash 
before  them  into  the  sunshine  of  public  favour. 
We  have  dwelt  with  groat  delight  upon  the 
manner  in  which^  according  to  his  able  histo- 
rian, Columbus  discovered  and  treasured  up  in 
his  soul  the  scattered  and  slender  indications 
of  the  existence  of  a  new  world  beyond  the 
ocean,  which  chance  and  circumstance  threw 
in  his  way.  Like  a  prophet  big  with  some 
mighty  revelation,  too  vast  to  be  comprehend- 
ed even  by  his  own  mind,  Columbus  appeared 
to  be  oppressed,  and  worn  down  by  the  weight 
and  agitation  of  his  ideas.  The  ocean,  be 
observed,  bore  eastward  upon  its  bosom  evi- 
dence that  in  rolling  round  the  world  it  wash- 
ed shores  hitherto  unvisited,  not  only  by  civi- 
lized man,  but  by  those  arts  which  are  the  first 
instruments  of  civilization.  On  the  coast  of 
the  Azores  were  picked  up  fragments  of  oars 
or  paddles,  curiously  carved,  and  apparently 
without  the  assistance  of  iron.  Besides  these, 
huge  reeds,  trunks  of  pine  trees,  of  a  kind  un- 
known in  the  old  world,  and  what  was  still 
more  extraordinary,  the  bodies  of  two  men  of 
an  unknown  species,  were  carried  to  the 
shores  of  these  islands, — the  farthest  outposts 
of  civilization, — by  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic 
tempests. 

While  anxiously  collecting  these  dumb  wit- 
nesses, despatched  by  the  new  world  to  the 
old,  Columbus,  impatient  of  tranquillity,  sailed 
as  far  north  as  an  island,  which  he  denominates 
Thule,  now  supposed  to  have  been  Iceland. 
But  we  cannot  thus  minutely  follow  him  in 
his  glorious  career,  and  must  hasten  towards 
the  New  World.  However,  we  will  just  men- 
tion, that  having,  as  the  public  already  know, 
in  vain  offered  his  services  to  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, and,  as  is  reported,  to  Genoa  and  Ve- 
nice, ho  proceeded  to  Spaiuf  where  he  arrived 
friendless  and  destitute. 

**  The  first  trace  we  have  of  him'  in  Spain, 
is  in  the  testimony  furnished  a  few  years  after 
his  death,  in  the  celebrated  lawsuit  betwen  his 
son  Don  Diego  and  the  crown,  by  Garcia 
Fernandez,  a  physician  resident  in  the  little 
seaport  of  Palos  do  Moguer,  in  Andalusia 
About  half  a  league  from  that  town,  stood, 
and  stands  at  the  present  day,  an  ancient  ectn- 
vent  of  FranciRcan  friars,  dedicated  to  Santa 
Maria  de  Rabida.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  the  physician,  a  stranger  on  foot,  accompa- 
nied by  a  young  boy,  stopped  one  day  at  the 
gate  of  the  convent,  and  asked  of  the  porter  a 
little  bread  and  water  for  his  child.  While 
receiving  this  humble  refreshment,  the  prior 
of  the  convent,  Friar  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena, 
happening  to  pass  by,  was  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  stranger,  and,  observing  from 
his  air  and  accent  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  him,  and  soon 
learnt  the  particulars  of  his  story.  That 
stranger  was  Columbus,  accompanied  by  hi* 
young  son  Diego."     Vol.  i.  p.  S>d — (Hi. 

Having  described  the  circumstances  which 
enabled  Columbus  to  appear  at  the  Spanish 
court,  the  historian  presents  his  reader*  witii 
a  clover  sketch  of  the  principal  persona^r* 
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t\-ho  figured  thore.  But  as  kin^s,  queens,  and 
courtiers  are  much  less  interesting  than  great 
men,  we  forbear  quoting  any  thing  about  Fer- 
dinand and  Jaaheila,  who  have  already  had 
their  share  of  celebrity.  It  may,  however,  be 
amusing  to  introduce  Columbus  to  our  readers, 
as  he  appeared  before  the  council  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Salamanca,  which,  for  absurdity  and 
bigotry,  may  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  pro- 
totype of  most  modern  universities.  Our 
readers  will  observe  the  inveterate  propensity 
of  learned  bodies  to  oppose  authority  to  reason, 
and  to  prefer  the  stupid  opinions  of  St.  Agus- 
tine  and  Laclantius,  to  the  testimony  of  sci- 
ence and  the  senses. 

"  The  greater  part  of  this  learned  junto,  it 
is  very  probable,   came  prepossessed   against 
him,  as  men  in  plac^  and  dio'uity  are  apt  to 
be  against  poor  applicants.     There  is  always  a 
proneness  to  consider  a  man  under  examina- 
tion  as  a  kind   of  delinquent,   or    impostor, 
whose  faults  and  errors  are  to  be  detected  and 
exposed.     Columbus,  too,  appeared  in  a  most 
imfavourable  light  before  a  scholastic  body ;  an 
obscure  navigator,  member  of  no  learned  in- 
stitution, destitute   of  all   the   trappings  and 
circumstances  which  sometimes  give  oracular 
authority  to  dulness,  and  depending  upon  the 
mere  force  of  natural  genius.     Some  of  the 
junto  entertained  the  popular  notion  that  he 
was  an  adventurer,  or  at  best  a  visionary,  and 
others  had  that  morbid  impatience  of  any  in- 
novation upon  established  doctrine,  which  is 
apt  to  grow  upon  dull  and  pedantic  men  in 
cloistered    life.     VViiat    a    striking    spectacle 
must  the  ball  of  the  old  convent  have  present- 
ed at  this  memorable  conference!  A  simple 
mariner,  standing  forth  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
posing array  of  professors,  friars,  and  dijruita- 
ries  of  the  church ;    maintaining  his  theory 
with  natural  eloquence,  and,  as  it  were,  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  the  New  World.     We  are 
told,  that  when  he  began  to  state  the  grounds 
of  his  belief,  the  friars  of  St.  Stephen  alone 
paid   attention   to    him;    that   convent  being 
more  learned  in  the  sciences  than  the  rest  of 
the  university.     The  others  appeared  to  have 
entrenched  themselves  behind  one  dofjcjed  po- 
sition, that,  after  so  many  profound  philoso- 
phers and  cosmographers  had  been  studying 
the  form  of  the  world,  and  so  many  able  navi- 
gators had  been  sailing  about  it  for  several 
thousand  years,  it  was  u  great  presumption  in 
an  ordinary  man  to  suppose  that  there  remain- 
ed such  a  vast  discovery  for   him   to   make. 
Several  of  the  objections  opposed  by  this  learn- 
ed body  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
have  provoked  many  a  sneer  at  the  expense  of 
the  University  of  Salamanca.     But  these  are 
proofs,  not  so  much  of  the  peculiar  deficiency 
of  that  institution,  as  of  the  imperfect  state  of 
science  at  the  time,  and  of  the   manner   in 
which  knowledge,  though  rapidly  extending, 
was  still  impeded  in  its  progress  by  monastic 
bigotry.    All  subjects  were  still  contemplated 
through  the  obscure   medium   of  those   ages 
when  the  lights  of  antiquity  were  trampled 
out,  and  faith  was  left  to  fill  the  place  oi  in- 
quiry.   Bewildered  in  a  maze  of  religious  con- 
troversy, mankind    had  retraced  their  steps, 
and  receded  from  the  boundary  lino  of  ancient 
knowled|[e.    Thus,  at  the  very  threshold  of 


the  discussion,  instead  of  geographical  objec- 
tions, Columbus   was   assailed  with    citations 
from  the  Bible  and  Jho  Testament,  the  book 
of  Genesis,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  prophets, 
the  epistles,  and  the  gospels.     To  these  were 
added,   the  expositions  of  various  saints  and 
reverend  commentators,  St.  Chrysostomo  and 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Gregory, 
St.  Basil  and    St.   Ambrose,   and    Lactantius 
Firmianus,  a  redoubted  champion  of  the  faith. 
Doctrinal  points  were  mixed  up  with  philoso- 
phical discussions,  and  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration was  allowed  no  truth,  if  it  appeared 
to  clash  with  a  text  of  scripture,  or  a  com- 
mentary of  one  of  the  fathers.     Thus  the  pos- 
sibility of  antipodes  in  the   southern   hemis- 
phere, an  opinion  so  generally  maintained  by 
the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  as  to  be  pronounced 
by  Pliny  the  great  contest  between  the  learn- 
ed   and    the    ignorant,   became   a   stumbling 
block  with  some  of  the  sages  of  Salamanca. 
Several    of   them    stoutly    contradicted    this 
basis  of  the  theory  of  Columbus,  supporting 
themselves  by  quotations  from  Lactantius  and 
St.  Augustine,  who  were  considered  in  thoso 
days  as  almost   evangelical    authority.     But, 
though   these  writers  were  men  of  consum- 
mate erudition,  and  two  of  the  greatest  lumi- 
naries of  what  has  been  called  the  golden  ago 
of  ecclesiastical  learning,  yet  their  writings 
were  calculated  to  perpetuate  darkness  in  re- 
spect to  the  sciences. 

"  The  passage  cited  from  Lactantius  to  con- 
fute Columbus  is  in  a  strain  of  gross  ridicule, 
unworthy  of  so  grave  a  theologian.     *  Is  there 
any  one  so  foolish,'  ho   asks,  *  as  to  believe 
that  there  are  antipodes  with  their  feet  oppo- 
site to  ours;  people  who  walk  with  their  heels 
upward  and  their  heads  hanging  down  ?  that 
there  is  a  part  of  the  world  in  w^hich  all  things 
are  topsy-turvy ;   where  the  trees  grow  with 
their  branches  downward,  and  where  it  rains, 
hails,  and  snows  upward?    The  idea  of  the 
roundness  of  the   earth,'  he  adds,  *  was   the 
cause  of  inventing  this  fable  of  the  antipodes 
with  their  heels  in  the  air;  for  these  philoso- 
phers, having  once  erred,  go  on  in  their  ab- 
surdities, defending  one  with  another.'     More 
grave  objections  were  advanced  on  the  autho- 
rity of  St.  Augustine.     He    pronounces   the 
doctrines  of  antipodes  incompatible  with   the 
historical  foundations  of  our  faith  ;  since,  to 
assert  that  there  were  inhabited  lands  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe,  would  be  to  main- 
tain that  there  were   nations   not  descended 
from  Adam,  it  being  impossible  for  them  to 
have    passed    the    intervening    ocean.     This 
would  be,  therefore,  to   discredit    the   Bible, 
which  expressly  declares,  that  all  men  arc  de- 
scended from  one  common  parent. 

"  Such  were  the  unlooked  for  prejudices 
which  Columbus  had  to  encounter  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  conference,  and  which  certainly 
relish  more  of  the  convent  than  the  university. 
To  his  simplest  proposition,  the  spherical  form 
of  the  earth,  were  opposed  figurative  texts  of 
scripture.  They  observed,  that  in  the  Psalms, 
the  heavens  are  said  to  be  extended  like  a  hide;* 
that  is,  according  to  commentators,  the  cur- 

*  Extendens  caelum  sicat  pellem.  Psal.  ciii. 
In  the  English  translation  it  is  Psalm  civ.  v.  3. 
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tain,  or  covering  of  a  tent,  which ,  amonff  the 
ancient  pastoral  nations,  was  formed  of  the 
hides  of  animals;  and  that  St.  Paul,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  compares  the  heavens 
to  a  tabernacle,  or  tent,  extended  over  the 
earth,  which  they  thence  inferred  most  be 
fiat.  Colnmbus,  who  was  a  devoatlj  religious 
man,  found  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  con- 
victed, not  merely  of  error,  but  of  heterodoxy. 
Others,  more  versed  in  science,  admitted  the 
globular  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  possibility 
of  an  opposite  and  inhabitable  hemisphere; 
but  they  brought  up  the  chimera  of  the  an- 
cients, and  maintained  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  arrive  there,  in  consequence  of  the 
insupportable  heat  of  the  torrid  zone.  Even 
grantmg  this  could  be  passed,  they  observed, 
that  the  circumference  of  the  earth  must  bo 
so  great  as  to  require  at  least  three  years  to 
the  voyage,  and  those  who  should  undertake 
it  must  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst,  from  the 
impossibility  of  carrving  provisions  for  so  long 
a  period.  He  was  told,  on  the  authority  of  Epi- 
curus, that,  admitting  the  earth  to  be  spheri- 
cal, it  was  onlv  inhabitable  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  in  that  section  only  was  cano- 
pied by  the  heavens;  that  the  opposite  half 
was  a  chaos,  a  gulf,  or  a  mere  waste  of  water. 
Not  the  least  absurd  objection  advanced,  was, 
that  should  a  ship  even  succeed  in  reaching, 
in  this  way,  the  extremity  of  India,  she  could 
never  get  back  again;  for  the  rotundity  of  the 
globe  would  present  a  kind  of  mountain,  up 
wliich  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  sail 
with  the  most  favourable  wind."  Vol.  i.  p. 
119—125. 

We  last  week  extracted  our  author's  account 
of  the  first  landing  of  the  Spaniard  in  America, 
and  two  or  three  interesting  descriptions  of  sa- 
vage manners ;  but  as  the  tribes  found  by  the 
early  discoverers  no  longer  exist,  or  have  lost 
their  primitive  manners,  we  shall  extract  a  few 
more  particulars  concerning  them,  which  have 
been  copied  from  the  only  memorials  of  them 
that  now  exist.  But  first  let  us  copy  what 
Columbus  himself  says  of  the  scenery  of  Cuba, 
one  of  the  seats  of  these  simple  savages : — '*  His 
description  of  one  place,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Puerto  Santo,  is  a  specimen  of  his  vi- 
vid and  artless  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture. *The  amenity  of  this  river,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  water,  through  which  the  sand 
at  the  bottom  may  be  seen ;  the  multitude  of 
palm-trees  of  various  forms,  the  highest  and 
most  beautiful  that  I  have  met  with,  and  an 
infinity  of  other  great  and  green  trees;  the 
birds  in  rich  plumage  and  the  verdure  of  the 
fields,  render  this  country,  most  serene  princes, 
of  such  marvellous  beauty,  that  it  surpasses 
all  others  in  charms  and  graces,  as  the  day 
doth  the  night  in  lustre.  For  which  reason  I 
often  say  to  my  people,  that,  much  as  I  en- 
deavour to  ^ve  a  complete  account  of  it  to 
your  Majesties,  my  tongue  cannot  express  the 
whole  truth,  nor  my  pen  describe  it;  and  I 
have  been  so  overwhelmed  at  the  sight  of  so 
much  beauty,  that  I  have  not  known  how  to 
relate  it.'  "    vol.  i.  p.  300. 

In  the  following  paragraph  the  author  de- 
scribes the  discoveiv  ©rthe  bland  of  Hayti, 
doomed  unquestionaoly  to  be  ''unfortunate,*' 
but  doomed  also  to  be  «  firee." — ^<  In  the  trans- 


parent atmosphere  of  the  tropics,  objects  aitf 
descried  at  a  great  distance,  and  the  purity  of 
the  air  and  the  serenity  of  the  deep  blue  sky 
give  a  magical  efiect  to  the  scenery.  Under 
these  advantages,  the  beautiful  island  of  Hayti 
revealed  itselt  to  the  eye  as  they  approached. 
Its  mountains  were  higher  and  more  rocky 
than  those  of  the  other  islands ;  but  the  rocks 
reared  themselves  from  amonff  rich  forests. 
The  mountains  swept  down  into  luxuriant 
plains  and  green  savannas,  while  the  appear- 
ance of  cultivated  fields,  with  the  numerou* 
fires  at  night,  and  the  columns  of  smoke  which 
rose  in  various  parts  by  day,  all  showed  it  to  be 
populous.  It  rose  before  them  in  all  the  splen- 
dour of  tropical  vegetation,  ono  of  the  most 
beautiful  islands  in  the  world,  and  doomed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  unfortunate."  vol.  i.  p. 
304. 

The  primitive  manners  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Hispaniola  were  so  hospitable, 
mild,  and  generous,  that  it  is  no  wonder  C-o- 
lumbus  was  delighted  with  the  country,  and 
thouglit  ho  had  found  the  golden  age  of  the 
poets  realized.  It  was  a  woman  that  paved 
the  way  to  a  good  understanding  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  natives : — "  As  three  sailors 
were  rambling  about  the  vicinity,  they  beheld 
a  large  number  of  the  natives,  who  immediately 
took  flight ;  but  the  sailors  pursued  them,  and, 
with  great  difHculty,  succeeded  in  overtaking 
a  young  and  handsome  female,  and  brouorht 
their  wud  beauty  in  triumph  to  the  ships.  She 
was  perfectly  naked,  which  was  a  bad  omen  as 
to  the  civilization  of  the  island,  but  an  orna- 
ment of  gold,  which  she  wore  in  the  nnee,  gave 
hope  that  the  precious  metal  was  to  be  found 
there.  The  admiral  soon  soothed  her  terror 
by  his  kindness.  He  had  her  clothed,  and 
made  her  presents  of  beads,  brass  rings,  hawks' 
bells,  and  other  trinkets,  and  sent  her  on  shore 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  crew,  and  three 
of  the  Indian  interpreters.  So  well  pleased 
was  this  simple  savage  with  her  finery,  and  so 
won  bv  the  kind  treatment  she  had  expe- 
rienced, that  she  would  gladly  have  remained 
with  the  Indian  women  whom  she  found  on 
board.  The  party  which  had  been  sent  with 
her  returned  on  board  late  in  the  night,  finding 
that  her  village  was  far  distant,  and  fearing  to 
venture  inland.  Confident  of  the  favourable 
impression  which  the  report  given  by  the  wo- 
man must  produce,  the  admiral,  on  the  follow, 
ing  day,  despatched  nine  stout-hearted,  well- 
armed  men,  to  seek  the  village,  accompanied 
by  a  native  of  Cuba  as  an  interpreter.  They 
found  the  village  about  four  and  a  half  leagues 
to  the  south-east,  situated  in  a  fine  valley,  on 
the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river.  It  contained 
one  thousand  houses,  but  all  deserted,  for  they 
had  beheld  the  inhabitants  flying  as  they  ap- 
proached. The  interpreter  was  sent  after 
them,  who,  with  great  difficulty,  quieted  their 
terrors,  assuring  them  of  the  goodness  of  the?o 
strangers,  who  nad  descended  from  the  skieA* 
and  went  about  the  world  making  precious  and 
beautiful  presents.  Thus  assured,  the  natives 
ventured  back  to  the  number  of  two  thousand. 
They  approached  the  nine  Spaniards  with  slow 
and  trembling  steps,  oflen  pausing  and  patting 
their  hands  upon  theu:  heads,  in  token  of  pro- 
found reverenca  and  submlsnon.    Tlisj  ware 
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«  well-formed  race,  fairer  and  haadflomer  than 
the  natives  of  the  other  islands.  Wl^ile  the 
Spaniards  were  conversing  with  them  by  means 
of  their  interpreter,  they  beheld  another  multi- 
tude approaching.  These  were  headed  by  the 
husband  of  the  female  Indian  who  had  been 
entertained  on  board  of  the  ships  the  preceding 
evening.  They  brought  her  in  triumph  on 
their  snoolders,  and  uie  husband  was  profuse 
in  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  with  which 
she  bad  been  treated,  and  the  magnificent  pre- 
sents which  had  been  bestowed  upon  her. 

"  The  Indians  having  now  become  more  &• 
miliar  with  the  Spaniards,  and  having,  in  some 
measure,  recovered  from  their  extreme  fear, 
conducted  them  to  their  houses,  and  set  before 
them  cassava  bread,  fish,  roots,  and  fruits  of 
various  kinds.  Learning  from  the  interpreter 
that  the  Spaniards  were  fond  of  parrots,  they 
brought  great  numbers  of  them  which  they 
had  domesticated,  and  indeed  olfered  freely 
whatever  they  possessed ;  such  was  the  frank 
hospitality  which  reigned  throughout  the  is- 
land, where,  as  yet,  the  passion  of  avarice  was 
unknown.  The  great  river  which  flowed 
through  this  valley  was  bordered  with  noble 
foresta,  among  which  were  palms,  bananas,  and 
many  trees  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers. 
The  air  was  mild  as  in  April ;  the  birds  sang 
all  day  long,  and  some  were  even  heard  in  the 
night.  The  Spaniards  had  not  learned  as  yet 
to  account  for  the  difierence  of  seasons  in  this 
opposite  part  of  the  globe ;  thev  were  asto- 
nished to  hear  the  voice  of  this  supposed 
nightingale  singing  in  the  midst  of  December, 
and  considered  it  a  proof  that  there  was  no 
winter  in  Uiis  happy  climate.  They  returned 
Uf  the  ships  enraptured  with  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  surpassing,  as  they  said,  even  the 
luxuriant  plains  of  Cordova.  All  that  they 
complainea  of  was,  that  they  saw  no  signa 
of  riches  amona  the  natives.  And  here  it  is 
impossible  to  reirain  from  dwelling  on  the  pic- 
ture given  by  the  first  discoverers,  of  the  state 
of  manners  in  this  eventful  island  before  the 
arrival  of  the  white  men.  According  to  their 
accounts,  the  people  of  Hayti  existed  in  that 
state  of  primitive  and  savage  simplicity,  which 
some  philosophers  have  fondly  pictured  as  the 
most  enviable  on  earth ,  surrounded  by  natural 
blessings,  without  even  a  knowledge  of  artifi- 
cial wants.  The  fertile  earth  produced  the 
chief  part  of  their  food  almost  without  culture, 
their  rivers  and  sea-coast  abounded  with  fish, 
and  they  caught  the  utia,  the  guana,  and  a  va- 
riety of  birds.  This,  to  beings  of  their  frugal 
and  temperate  habits,  was  great  abundance, 
and  what  nature  furnished  thus  spontaneously, 
they  willingly  shared  with  all  the  world.  Hos- 
pitality, we  are  told,  was  with  them  a  law  of 
nature  universally  observed;  there  was  no  need 
of  being  known  to  receive  its  succours,  every 
bouse  was  as  open  to  the  stranger  as  his  own. 
Ck>lumbus,  too,  in  a  letter  to  Luis  do  St.  An- 
gel, observes,  '  True  it  is  that  afler  they  felt 
confidence,  and  lost  their  fear  of  us,  they  were 
so  liberal  with  what  they  possessed,  tliat  it 
would  not  be  believed  by  those  who  bad  not 
Been  it.  If  any  thing  was  asked  of  them,  they 
never  said  no,  but  rather  gave  it  cheerfully, 
and  showed  as  much  amity  as  if  they  gave 
thflir  very  Juartfi  aod  wbetoor  the  thing  were 


of  value,  or  of  little  price,  they  were  content 

with  whatever  was  ^iven  in  return.  •  •  * 
in  all  these  islands  it  appears  to  me  that  tho 
men  are  all  content  with  one  wife,  but  they 
give  twenty  to  their  chieftain  or  king.  The 
women  seem  to  work  more  than  the  men ;  and 
I  have  not  been  able,  to  understand  whether 
they  possess  individual  property;  but  rather 
think  that  whatever  one  nas,  all  the  rest  share, 
especially  in  all  articles  of  provisions.' 

"  One  of  the  most  pleasing  descriptions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island  is  given  by  old 
Peter  Martyr,  who  gathered  it,  as  he  says, 
from  the  conversations  of  the  admiral  himself. 
'  It  is  certain,'  says  be,  *  that  the  land  among 
these  people  is  as  common  as  the  sun  and  wa- 
ter; and  that  '*  mine  and  thine,"  the  seeds  of 
all  mischief,  have  no  place  with  them.  They 
are  content  with  so  bttle,  that  in  so  large  a 
country  they  have  rather  superfluity  than 
scarceness;  so  that  they  seem  to  live  in  the 
golden  world,  without  toil,  living  in  open  gar- 
dens; not  entrenched  with  dykes,  divided  witli 
hedges,  or  defended  with  walls.  They  deal 
truly  one  with  another,  without  laws,  without 
books,  and  without  judges.  They  take  him 
for  an  evil  and  mischievous  man,  who  taketh 
pleasure  in  doing  hurt  to  another ;  and  albeit 
they  delight  not  in  superfluities,  yet  they  make 
provision  for  the  increase  of  such  roots  where- 
of they  make  their  bread,  contented  with  such 
simple  diet,'  whereby  health  is  preserved  and 
disease  avoided.'  "    i.  p.  307 — 314. 

To  complete  the  picture,  we  must  copy  the 
following  short  passage  : — 

^'The  shipwrecked  crew  also,  living  on 
shore,  and  mingling  freely  with  the  natives, 
became  fascinated  with  their  easy  and  idle 
mode  of  life.  Exempted  by  their  simplicity 
from  the  painful  cares  and  toils  which  civilized 
man  inflicts  upon  himself  by  his  many  artificial 
wants,  the  existence  of  these  islanders  seemed 
to  the  Spaniards  like  a  pleasant  dream.  They 
disquieted  themselves  about  nothing.  A  few 
fields,  cultivated  almost  without  labour,  fur- 
nished the  roots  and  vegetables  which  formed 
a  great  part  of  their  diet.  Their  rivers  and 
coasts  abounded  with  fish;  their  trees  were 
laden  with  fruits  of  golden  or  blushing  hue, 
and  heightened  by  a  tropical  sun  to  delicious 
flavour  and  fragrance.  Softened  by  the  indul- 
gence of  nature,  a  great  part  of  their  day  was 
passed  in  indolent  repose,  in  that  luxury  of 
sensation  inspired  by  a  serene  sky  and  a  volup- 
tuous climate;  and  in  the  eveninffs  they 
danced  in  their  fragrant  groves,  to  their  na- 
tional songs,  or  tho  rode  sound  of  their  sylvan 
drums."    vol.  i.  330—340. 

We  would  willingly  dwell  at  greater  length 
upon  these  lovely  scenes  and  simple  manners, 
which  shed  an  indescribable  charm  over  the 
account  of  the  first  voyage ;  but  we  must  here 
cut  short  our  article,  with  a  promise  to  return 
to  the  subject  next  week. 

Having  already  expressed  oar  opinion  of  this 
▼erv  excellent  work,  we  shall  now  merely 
make  a  few  additional  extracts.  Our  readers, 
who  will  contrast  the  description  eiven  last 
week  of  Columbus's  abearance  before  the 
bigoted  and  ignorant  doctors  of  Salamanca, 
with  the  following  ftooount  of  his  triampbuit 
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entry  into  Spain  after  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, will  find  the  contrast  a  considerable  "  aid 
to  reflection."  After  narrating  Columbus's 
cold  reception  in  Portugal,  the  danger  he  ran 
of  being  assassinated  tiicre,  and  the  death, 
from  remorse,  of  his  envious  rival  Alonzo 
Pinzon,  the  historian  says — "  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Seville,  Columbus  received  a  letter 
from  them,  expressing  their  great  delight,  and 
requesting  him  to  repair  immediately  to  court, 
to  concert  plans  for  a  second  and  more  exten- 
sive expedition.  As  the  summer  was  already 
advancing,  the  time  favourable  for  a  voyage, 
they  desired  him  to  make  any  arrangements  at 
Seville  or  elsewhere  that  might  hasten  the  ex- 
pedition, and  to  inform  them,  by  the  return  of 
the  courier,  what  was  to  be  done  on  their  part. 
Tliis  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  the  title 
of  ^  Don  Christopher  Columbus,  our  admiral  of 
the  ocean  sea,  and  viceroy  and  governor  of  the 
islands  discovered  in  the  Indies ;'  at  the  same 
time  he  was  promised  still  further  rewards. 
Columbus  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  the 
commands  of  the  sovereigns.  He  sent  a  me- 
morandum of  the  ships,  men,  and  munitions 
that  would  be  requisite,  and,  having  made  such 
dispositions  at  Seville  as  circumstances  permit- 
ted, set  out  on  his  journey  for  Barcelona,  taking 
witli  him  the  six  Indians,  and  the  various  cu- 
riosities and  productions  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  Now  World. 

"  The  fame  of  his  discovery  had  resounded 
througliout  the  nation,  and,  as  his  route  lay 
tiirough  several  of  the  finest  and  most  popu- 
lous provinces  of  Spain,  his  journey  appeared 
like  the  progress  of  a  sovereign.  Wherever 
he  passed,  the  surrounding  country  poured 
forth  its  inhabitants,  who  lined  the  road  and 
thronged  the  villages.  In  the  large  towns,  the 
blreets,  windows,  and  balconies,  were  filled 
wilh  eager  spectators,  who  rent  the  air  with 
acclamations.  His  journey  was  continually 
impeded  by  the  multitude  pressinir  to  gain  a 
siiifht  of  him  and  of  the  Indians,  who  were  re- 
^rarded  with  as  much  astonishment  as  if  they 
iiad  been  natives  of  another  planet.  It  was 
impossible  to  satisfy  the  craving  curiosity 
which  assailed  himself  and  his  attendants  at 
every  stage  with  innumerable  questions ;  po- 
pular rumour,  as  usual,  had  exaggerated  the 
truth,  and  had  filled  the  newly  founded  coun- 
try with  all  kinds  of  wonders. 

"  It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  Co- 
lumbus arrived  at  Barcelona,  whore  every  pre- 
paration liad  been  made  to  give  him  a  solenm 
and  magnificent  reception.  The  beauty  and 
serenity  of  the  weather  in  that  fienial  season 
and  favoured  cliniate  contributed  to  give  splen- 
dour to  this  memorable  ceremony.  As  he  drew 
near  the  place,  many  of  the  more  youthful 
courtiers,  and  hidalgos  of  gallant  bearing,  to- 
gether with  a  vast  concourse  of  the  populace, 
came  forth  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  His 
entrance  into  this  noble  city  has  been  com- 
pared to  one  of  those  triumphs  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  accustomed  to  decree  to  conque- 
rors. First,  were  paraded  the  Indians,  painted 
according  to  their  savage  fashion,  and  deco- 
rated with  their  national  ornaments  of  gold. 
After  these  were  borne  various  kinds  of  live 
parrots,  togetlier  with  stuffed  birds  and  animals 
of  uokoown  species,  and  r&re  plants,  supposed 


to  be  of  precious  qualities;  while  great  care 
was  taken  to  make  a  conspicuous  display  of 
Indian  coronets,  bracelets,  and  other  decora- 
tions of  gold,  which  might  give  an  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  the  newly  discovered  regions.  After 
this,  followed  Columbus  on  horseback,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  cavalcade  of  Spanish 
chivalry.  The  streets  were  almost  impassable 
from  the  countless  multitude;  the  windows 
and  balconies  were  crowded  with  the  fair ;  the 
very  roofs  were  covered  with  spectators.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  public  eye  could  not  be  sated 
with  gazing  on  these  trophies  of  an  unknown 
world,  or  on  the  remarkable  man  by  whom  it 
had  been  discovered.  There  was  a  sublimity 
in  this  event  that  mingled  a  solemn  feeling 
with  the  public  joy.>  It  was  looked  upon  as  a 
vast  and  signal  dispensation  of  providence,  in 
reward  for  the  piety  of  the  monarcbs ;  and  the 
majestic  and  venerable  appearance  of  the  dis- 
coverer, so  different  from  the  youth  and  buoy- 
ancy that  are  generally  expected  from  roving 
enterprise,  seemed  in  harmony  with  the  gran- 
deur and  dignity  of  his  achievement. 

'*  To  receive  him  with  suitable  pomp  and 
distinction,  the  sovereigns  had  ordered  their 
throne  to  be  placed  in  public,  under  a  rich  ca- 
nopy of  brocade  of  gold,  in  avast  and  splendid 
saloon.     Here  the  king  and  queen  awaited  his 
arrival,  seated  in  state,  with  the  prince  Juan 
beside  them,  and  attended  by  the  dietaries  of 
their  court,  and  the  principal  nobility  of  Cas- 
tile, Valentia,  Catalonia,  and  Arragon,  all  im- 
patient to  behold  the  man  who  had  conferred 
so  incalculable  a  benefit  upon  the  nation.    At 
length  Columbus  entered  the  hall,  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  crowd  of  cavaliers,  among  whom, 
says  Las  Casas,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
stately  and  commanding  person,  which  with 
his  countenance,   rendered   venerable   by  h\9^ 
grey  hairs,  gave  him  the  august  appearance  ot 
a  senator  of  Rome  ;  a  modest  smile  lighted  up 
his  features,  sliowing  that  he  enjoyed  the  stole 
and  glory  in  which  he  came ;  and  certainly  no- 
thing could  be  more  deeply  moving  to  a  miod 
inflamed  by  noble  ambition,  and  conscious  of 
having  greatly  deserved,  than  these  testimo- 
nials of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  a  na- 
tion, or  rather  of  a  world.    As  Columbus  ap- 
proached, the  sovereigns  rose,  as  if  receiving 
a  person  of  the  highest  rank.     Bending   hii 
knees,  he  requested  to  kiss  their  hands;  but 
there  was  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  their 
majesties  to  permit  thia  act  of  vassalage.     Rais- 
ing iiini  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  they  or- 
dered him  to  seat  himself  in  their^presence  :  a 
rare  honour  in  this  proud  and  punctilious  court. 
"  At  the  request  of  their  majesties,  Columbus 
now  gave  an  account  of  the   most  striking 
events  of  his  voyage,  and  a  description  of  the 
islands  which  he  had  discovered.     He  display- 
ed the  specimens  he  had  brought  of  unknown 
birds,  and  other  animals;  of  raro  plants  of  me- 
dicinal and  aromatic  virtues;   of  native  gold 
in  dust,  in  crude  masses,  or  laboured  into  bar- 
baric ornaments;  and,  above  all,  the  natives  of 
these  countries,  who  were  objects  of  intense 
and  inexhaustible  interest ;  since  there  is  no- 
thing to  man  so  curious  as  the  varieties  of  hii 
own  species.    All  these  he  pronounced  mere 
harbingers  of  greater  discoveries  he  Imdyet  to 
make,  wblbh  would  add  realms  of  inoakaUbls 
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^realth  to  the  dominions  of  their  majegties,  and 
whole  nations  of  proselytes  to  the  true  faith. 

"  The  words  of  Columbus  were  listened  to 
with  profound  emotion  by  the  sovereigns. 
"When  he  had  finished,  they  sank  on  their 
knees,  and  raisinjnr  tlieir  claspRd  hands  to  hea- 
ven, their  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  joy  and  gra- 
titude, they  poured  forth  thanks  and  praises  to 
God  for  so  great  a  providence :  all  present  fol- 
lowed their  example,  a  deep  and  solemn  en- 
thusiasm pervaded  that  splendid  assembly,  and 
prevented  all  common  acclamations  of  triumph. 
The  anthem  of  2'c  Devin  laudamus,  chanted  by 
the  choir  of  the  royal  chnpel,  with  the  njclo- 
dious  responses  of  the  minstrels,  rose  up  from 
the  midst  in  a  full  body  of  sacred  harmony; 
bearing  up,  as  it  were,  the  feelings  and  thougiits 
of  the  auditors  to  heaven,  *  so  tliat,'  says  the 
venerable  Las  Casas,  *  it  seemed  as  if  in  that 
hour  they  communicated  with  celestial  delights.' 
Such  was  the  solemn  and  pious  manner  in 
which  the  brilliant  court  of  Spain  celebrated 
this  sublime  event ;  offering  up  a  grateful  tri- 
bute of  melody  and  praise,  and  givmg  glory  to 
God  for  the  discovery  of  another  world."  vol. 
i.  p.  417— 24. 

The  most  delightful  moment  of  Columbus's 
life  was  undoubtedly  that  in  which  the  moun- 
tains and  forests  of  the  new  world  first  burst 
upon  his  eye — but  the  present,  when  he  had 
confounded  his  enemies,  and  established  his  re- 
putation in  Spain,  was  the  most  glorious ;  and 
although  he  never  tarnished  his  renown  by  dis- 
honourable deeds,  we  may  say  of  him,  what 
Cicero  said  of  Pompey,  when  all  Italy  was  put- 
ting up  prayers  for  him  to  the  Gods — it  had 
been  fortunate  for  him  had  he  died  then!  For 
returning  to  the  new  world,  and  performing 
many  memorable  and  glorious  actions,  he  yet 
could  not  escape  the  fangs  of  envy,  and  was 
doomed  to  make  his  next  voyage  to  Spain  as  a 
prisoner  and  in  chains.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  events  which 
brought  to  pass  this  terrible  reverse  of  fortune; 
it  may  be  sufhcient  to  state  that  the  Spanish 
monarch,  envious  of  the  glory  which  Columbus 
had  acquired,  and  respecting  no  greatness  but 
that  of  position,  listened  to  every  slanderer's 
accasation  against  Columbus,  and  sent  oat  a 
petty  tyrant  to  wrest  from  him  his  honours  and 
deprive  him  of  his  power.  It  is  possible  that 
the  ruffian  exceeded  his  orders,  but  he  seized 
upon  the  person  of  the  discoverer,  threw  him 
into  prison  in  chains,  and  transported  him  like 
&  felon  to  Spain. 

To  give  our  readers  a  full  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Columbus,  we  shall  extract  the  his- 
torian's summing  up,  which  appears  to  be  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  ol  benevolence  not  at  all  in- 
consistent with  truth : — *^  Columbus  was  a  man 
of  great  and  inventive  genius.  The  operations 
of  his  mind  were  energetic,  but  irregular; 
bursting  forth  at  times  with  that  irresistible 
force  which  characterizes  intellects  of  such  an 
order.  His  mind  had  grasped  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  connected  with  his  pureuits;  and 
though  his  information  may  appear  limited  at 
the  present  day,  and  some  of  his  errors  palpa- 
ble, it  is  because  that  knowledge,  in  his  pecu- 
liar  department  of  science,  was  bat  scantily  de- 
▼eloped  in  his  time.  His  own  discoverietf  en- 
lightened the  ignorance  of  that  age ;  guided 


conjecture  to  certainty;  and  dispelled  nume- 
rous errors  with  which  he  himself  had  been 
obliged  to  struggle. 

"  llis  ambition  was  lof\y  and  noble.  He  was 
full  of  high  thoughts,  and  anxious  to  distin- 
guish himself  by  great  achievements.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  mercenary  feeling  mingled 
with  his  views,  and  that  his  stipulations  with 
the  Spanish  court  were  selfish  and  avaricious. 
The  charge  is  inconsiderate  and  unjust.  He 
aimed  at  difrnity  and  wealth  in  the  same  lofty 
spirit  in  which  he  sought  renown ;  but  Ihry 
were  to  arise  from  the  territories  he  should 
discover,  and  be  commensurate  in  importance. 
No  condition  could  be  more  just.  He  askf^d 
nothing  of  the  sovereigns  but  a  command  of 
the  countries  he  hoped  to  give  them,  and  a 
share  of  the  profits  to  support  the  dignity  of 
his  command.  If  there  should  be  no  country 
discovered,  his  stipulated  viceroyalty  would  be 
of  no  avail;  and  if  no  revenues  should  be  pro- 
duced, his  labour  and  peril  would  produce  no 
gain.  If  his  command  and  revenues  ultimately 
proved  magnificent,  it  was  from  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  regions  he  had  attached  to  tho 
Castilian  crown.  What  monarch  would  not 
rejoice  to  gain  empire  on  such  conditions  ? 
But  he  did  not  merely  risk  a  loss  of  labour,  and 
a  disappointment  of  ambition,  in  the  enter- 
prise;— on  his  motives  being  questioned,  he 
voluntarily  undertook,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  coadjutors,  actually  defrayed  one-eighth 
of  tlie  whole  charge  of  the  first  expedition. 

"  The  gains  that  promised  to  arise  from  his 
discoveries,  he  intended  to  appropriate  in  tho 
same  princely  and  pious  spirit  in  which  they 
were  demanded.     He  contemplated  works  and 
achievements   of  benevolence    and  religion : 
vast  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
his  native  city;  the  foundations  of  churches, 
where  masses  should  be  said  for  the  souls  of 
the  departed ;  and  armies  for  the  recovery  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  in  Palestine. 

**  In  the  discharge  of  his  office  he  maintained 
the  state  and  ceremonial  of  a  viceroy,  and  was 
tenacious  of  his  rank  and  privileges,  not  from 
a  mere  vulgar  love  of  titles,  but  because  he 
prized  them  as  testimonials  and  trophies  of  his 
achievements:  these  he  zealously  eherished  as 
his  great  rewards.  In  his  repeated  applications 
to  the  king,  he  insisted  merely  on  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  dignities.  As  to  his  pecuniary  dues, 
he  would  leave  them  to  arbitration,  or  even  to 
the  disposition  of  the  king  ;  *  but  these  things,' 
said  he,  nobly, '  afiect  my  honour.*  In  his  tes- 
tament, he  enjoined  on  his  son  Diego,  and  who- 
ever after  him  should  inherit  his  estates,  what- 
ever dignities  and  titles  might  afterwards  bn 
granted  by  tho  king,  always  to  sign  himself 
simply  *  the  admiral,'  by  way  of  perpetuating 
in  the  family  its  real  source  of  greatness. 

"  His  conduct  was  characterized  by  the  gran- 
deur of  his  views,  and  the  magnanimity  of  his 
spirit.  Instead  of  traversing  the  newly-found 
countries,  like  a  grasping  adventurer  eager 
only  for  immediate  gain,  as  was  too  generally 
the  case  with  contemporary  discoveries,  he 
souffht  to  ascertain  their  soil  and  productions ^ 
their  rivers  and  harbours :  he  was  desirous  of 
colonifing  and  cultivating  them  ;  of  conciliat- 
ing ind  civilizing  the  natives;  of  building 
cities,  introducing  the  useful  arts,  i>ub|ertintr 
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•very  thing  to  the  control  of  law,  order,  and 
religion;  and  thus  of  founding  regular  and 
prosperous  empires.  In  this  glorious  plan  he 
was  constantly  defeated  by  the  dissolute  rabble 
which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  command ;  with 
whom  all  law  was  tyranny,  and  all  order  re« 
straint.  They  interrupted  all  useful  works  by 
their  seditions :  provoked  the  peaceful  Indians 
to  hostility;  and  afler  they  had  thus  heaped 
misery  and  warfare  upon  their  own  heads,  and 
overwhelmed  Columbus  with  the  ruins  of  the 
edifice  he  was  building,  they  charged  him  with 
being  the  cause  of  the  confusion. 

''  Well  would  it  have  been  for  Spain  had 
those  who  followed  in  the  track  of  Columbus 
possessed  his  sound  policy  and  liberal  views. 
The  New  World,  in  such  case,  would  have  been 
settled  by  pacific  colonists,  and  civilized  by  en- 
lightened legislators  ;  instead  of  being  overrun 
by  desperate  adventurers,  and  desolated  by 
avaricious  conquerors. 

''  Columbus  was  a  man  of  quick  sensibility, 
liable  to  great  excitement,  to  sudden  and  strong 
impressions,  and  powerful  impulses.  He  was 
naturally  irritable  and  impetuous,  and  keenly 
sensible  to  injury  and  injustice ;  yet  the  quick- 
ness of  his  temper  was  counteracted  by  the 
benevolence  and  generosity  of  his  heart.  The 
magnanimity  of  his  nature  shone  forth  through 
all  the  troubles  of  his  stormy  career.  Though 
continually  outraged  in  his  dignity,  and  braved 
in  the  exercise  oi  his  command ;  though  foiled 
in  his  plans,  and  endangered  in  his  person  by 
the  seditions  of  turbulent  and  worthless  men, 
and  that  too  at  times  when  suffering  under 
anxiety  of  mind  and  anguish  of  body  sufHcinnt 
to  exasperate  the  most  patient,  he  restrained 
his  valiant  and  indignant  spirit,  and,  by  the 
strong  powers  of  his  mind,  brought  himself  to 
forbear,  and  reason,  and  even  to  supplicate: 
nor  should  we  fail  to  notice  how  free  he  was 
from  all  feeling  of  revenge,  how  ready  to  for* 
give  and  forget,  on  the  least  signs  oi*  repent- 
ance  and  atonement.  He  has  been  extolled 
for  his  skill  in  controlling  others;  but  far 
greater  praise  is  due  to  him  for  the  firmness  he 
displayed  in  governing  himself. 

"  His  natural  benignity  made  him  accessible 
to  all  kinds  of  pleasurable  sensations  from  ex- 
ternal objects.  In  his  letters  and  journals,  in- 
stead of  detailing  circumstances  with  the  tech> 
nical  precision  of  a  mere  navigator,  he  notices 
the  beauties  of  nature  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  poet  or  a  painter.  As  he  coasts  the  shores  of 
the  New  World,  the  reader  participates  in  the 
enjoyment  with  which  he  describes,  in  his  im- 
perfect but  picturesque  Spanish,  the  varied  ob- 
jects around  him;  the  blandness  of  the  tempe- 
rature, the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  fra- 
grance of  the  air,  *  full  of  dew  and  sweetness,' 
the  verdure  of  the  forests,  the  magnificence 
of  the  trees,  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  limpidity  and  freshness  of  the  running 
streams.  New  delight  springs  up  for  him  in 
every  scene.  He  proclaims  that  each  new  dis- 
covery is  more  beautiful  than  the  last, and  each 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world;  until,  with  his 
simple  earnestness,  he  tells  the  sovereigns, 
that,  having  spoken  so  highly  of  the  preceding 
islands,  he  fears  that  they  will  not  credit  him, 
vrhcri  he  declares  that  the  one  he  is  actually  de- 
scribing surpasses  them  all  in  excellence. 


"  In  the  same  ardent  and  nnstadied  way  he 
expresses  his  emotions  on  various  occasnons, 
readily  affected  by  impulses  of  joy  or  grief,  of 
pleasure  or  indignation.  When  surrounded 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  ingratitude  and  vio- 
lence of  worthless  men,  he  often,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  cabin,  gave  way  to  bursts  of  sor- 
row, and  relieved  his  overladen  heart  by  sighs 
and  groans.  When  he  retarned  in  chains  to 
Spain,  and  came  into  the  presence  of  Isabella, 
instead  of  continuing  the  lofty  pride  with 
which  he  had  hitherto  sustained  his  inju- 
ries, he  was  touched  with  grief  and  tender- 
ness at  her  sympathy,  and  burst  forth  into  sobs 
and  tears. 

"  He  was  devoutly  pious ;  religion  mingled 
with  the  whole  course  of  his  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, and  shines  fortli  in  all  his  most  private 
and  unstudied  writings.  Whenever  he  made 
any  great  discovery,  he  celebrated  it  by  solemn 
thanks  to  God.  The  voice  of  prayer  and 
melody  of  praise  rose  from  his  ships  when  they 
first  beheld  the  New  World,  and  his  first  action 
on  landing  was  to  prostrate  himself  upon  the 
earth  and  return  thanksgivings.  Every  even- 
ing the  Salve  Rtgina,  and  other  vesper  hymns, 
were  chanted  by  his  crew,  and  masses  were 
performed  in  the  beautiful  groves  that  border- 
ed the  wild  shores  of  this  heathen  land.  The 
religion  thus  deeply  seated  in  his  soul,  diffused 
a  sober  dignity  and  a  benign  composure  over 
his  whole  demeanour.  His  language  was  pure 
and  guarded,  free  from  all  imprecations,  oaths, 
and  other  irreverent  expressions.  All  his  great 
enterprises  were  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  he  partook  of  the  holy  sa- 
crament previous  to  embarkation.  He  ob- 
served the  festivals  of  the  church  in  the  wild- 
est situations.  The  sabbath  was  with  him  a  day 
of  sacred  rest,  on  which  he  would  never  set 
sail  from  a  port  unless  in  case  of  extreme  ne- 
cessity. He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy 
of  vows  and  penances  and  pilgrimages,  and  re- 
sorted to  them  in  times  of  difiiculty  and  dan- 
ger; but  he  carried  his  religion  still  further, 
and  his  piety  was  darkened  by  the  bigotry  of 
the  age.  He  evidently  concurred  in  the  opi- 
nion that  all  the  nations  who  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  Christian  faith  were  destituta  of 
natural  rights;  that  the  sternest  measures 
might  be  used  for  their  conversion,  and  the 
severest  punishments  inflicted  upon  their  ob- 
stinacy in  unbelief.  In  this  spirit  of  bigotry  bo 
considered  himself  justified  in  making  captives 
of  the  Indians,  and  transporting  them  to  Spain 
to  have  them  taught  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, and  in  selhn^  them  for  slaves  If  they 
f pretended  to  resist  his  invasions.  In  doing  the 
atter,  he  sinned  against  the  natural  goodness 
of  his  character,  and  against  the  feelings  which 
he  had  originally  entertaiined  and  expressed 
towards  this  gentle  and  hospitable  people;  but 
he  was  goaded  on  by  the  mercenary  impatiencn 
of  the  crown,  and  by  the  sneers  oi  his  enemies 
at  the  unprofitable  result  of  his  enterprises. 
It  is  but  justice  to  his  character,  to  observe, 
that  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians  thus  taken 
in  battle  was  at  first  openly  countenanced  by 
the  crown,  and  that,  when  the  question  of  tight 
came  to  be  discussed  at  the  entreaty  of  th* 
queen,  several  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists 
and  theologians  advocated  the  praclice;  ao 
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that  the  question  was  finally  settled  in  fayour 
of  the  Indians  solely  by  the  humanity  of 
Isabella.  As  the  venerable  bishop  Las  dasas 
observes,  where  the  most  learned  men  have 
doobted,  it  is  not  sarprisingf  that  an  unlearned 
mariner  should  err. 

''  These  remarks  in  palliation  of  the  conduct 
of  Columbus,  are  required  by  candour.  It  is 
proper  to  show  him  in  connexion  with  the  age 
m  which  he  lived,  lost  the  errors  of  the  times 
should  be  considered  as  his  individual  faults. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author,  however, 
to  justify  Columbus  on  a  point  where  it  is  in- 
excusable to  err.  Let  it  remain  a  blot  on  his 
illustrious  name,  and  let  others  derive  a  lesson 
from  it. 

''  A  peculiar  trait  in  his  rich  and  varied  clia- 
racter  remains  to  be  noticed — that  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  imagination  which  threw  a  mag- 
nificence over  his  whole  course  of  thought. 
Herrera  intimates  that  he  had  a  talent  for  poe- 
try, and  some  slight  traces  of  it  are  on  record 
in  the  book  of  prophecies  which  he  presented 
to  the  catholic  sovereigns.  But  his  poetical 
temper^ent  is  discernible  throughout  all  his 
writings  and  in  all  his  actions.  It  spread  a 
golden  and  glorious  world  around  him,  and 
tinged  every  thins  with  its  own  gorgeous  co- 
lours. It  betrayed  him  into  visionary  specula- 
tions, which  subjected  him  to  the  sneers  and 
cavillings  of  men  of  cooler  and  safer,  but  more 
ffroveling  minds.  Such  were  the  conjectures 
formed  on  the  coast  of  Paria  about  the  form  of 
the  earth,  and  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise ;  about  the  mines  of  Ophir  in  His- 
paniola,  and  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  in  Vera- 
gua;  and  such  was  the  heroic  scheme  of  a 
crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 
It  mingled  with  his  religion,  and  filled  his  mind 
with  solemn  and  visionary  meditations  on  mys- 
tic passages  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  shadowy 
portents  of  the  prophecies.  It  exalted  his 
office  in  his  eyes,  ana  made  him  conceive  him- 
self an  agent  sent  forfeh  upon  a  sublime  and 
awful  mission,  subject  to  impulses  and  super- 
natural intimations  from  the  Deity;  such  as 
the  voice  which  he  imagined  spoke  to  him  in 
comfort  amidst  the  troubles  of  Hispaniola,  and 
in  the  silence  of  the  night  on  the  disastrous 
coast  of  Veragua. 

*'  He  was  decidedly  a  visionary,  but  a  vision- 
ary of  an  uncommon  and  successful  kind.  The 
manner  in  which  his  ardent  imagination  and 
mercurial  nature  was  controlled  by  a  powerful 
judgment,  and  directed  by  an  acute  sagacity, 
IS  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter. Thus  governed,  his  imagination,  in- 
stead of  exhausting  itself  in  idle  flights,  lent  aid 
to  his  judgment,  and  enabled  hiin  to  form  con- 
clusions at  which  common  minds  could  never 
have  arrived,  nay,  which  they  could  not  per- 
ceive when  pointed  out. 

"  To  his  intellectual  vision  it  was  given  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  trace,  in  the 
conjectures  and  reveries  of  past  ages,  the  indi- 
cations  of  an  unknown  world  ;  as  soothsayers 
were  said  to  read  predictions  in  the  stars,  and 
to  foretell  events  from  the  visions  of  the  night. 
'  His  soul,*  observes  a  Spanish  writer,  *  was 
superior  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  For 
liim  was  reserved  the  great  enterprise  of  tra- 
▼•raiog  that  tea  whieS  had  gi?an  risa  to  to 


many  fables,  and  of  deciphering  the  mystery  of 
his  aae.' 

"  With  all  the  visionary  fervour  of  his  ima- 
gination, its  fondest  dreams  fell  short  of  the 
reality.  He  died  in  ignorance  of  the  real 
grandeur  of  his  discovery.  Until  his  last  breath 
he  entertained  the  idea  that  ho  had  merely 
opened  a  new  way  to  the  old  resorts  of  opulent 
commerce,  and  had  discovered  some  of  the 
wild  regions  of  the  east.  He  supposed  Hispa- 
niola to  be  the  ancient  Ophir  wliich  had  been 
visited  by  the  ships  of  Solomon,  and  that  Cuba 
and  Terra  Firma  were  but  remote  parts  of 
Asia.  What  visions  of  glory  would  have  broke 
upon  his  mind  could  he  have  known  that  he 
had  indeed  discovered  a  new  continent,  equal 
to  the  whole  of  the  old  world  in  magnitude, 
and  separated  by  two  vast  oceans  from  all  the 
earth  hitherto  known  by  civilized  man  !  And 
how  would  his  magnanimous  spirit  have  been 
consoled,  amidst  the  afflictions  of  a^e  and  the 
cares  of  penury,  the  neglect  of  a  fickle  public, 
and  the  injustice  of  an  ungrateful  king,  could 
he  have  anticipated  the  splendid  empires  which 
were  to  spread  over  the  beautiful  world  he 
had  discovered ;  and  the  nations,  and  tongues, 
and  languages  which  were  to  fill  its  lands 
with  his  renown,  and  to  revere  and  bless  his 
name  to  the  latest  posterity  !" — ^vol.  iv.-  p.  48 
—61. 

With  these  extracts  we  conclude  our  notice 
of  a  work  which  unquestionably  entitles  its  au- 
thor to  rank  among  the  ablest  historians  of  the 
age. 


From  Blaekwood^s  Magazine. 
WINTRY  LANDSCAPE. 

How  sweet  was  this  landscape,  by  summer  ar- 

ray'd 
In  the  splendour  of  bloom,  and  the  freshness 

of  shade ! — 
A  vision  of  glory  outspread,  it  would  seem, 
For  Beauty  to  wander,  or  Poet  to  dream ; 
Ere  Innocence  vanish'd,  more  lovely  to  see 
The  valleys  of  Paradise  scarcely  could  be. 

I  came  in  the  morning — all  pure  was  the 
sky — 

An  earth-spanning  arch  of  cerulean  dye  ; 

The  dew-drops  were  glistening  above  and  be- 
low. 

On  hawthorn  and  bare-bells  beginning  to  blow; 

And  jzreen  were  the  pastures  and  blue  were 
the  rills. 

And  grandly  majestic  the  face  of  the  hills ; 

And  balmy  the  zephyrs,  just  breathing  to  stir 

The  gardens  of  witd-rose,  and  forests  of  fir. — 

From  her  nest  in  the  copse-wood,  forsaking  her 
young, 

The  lark  woke  to  music,  and  soared  as  she 
sun^  ;— 

Up-piercing  the  beautiful  firmament  hi^h, 

Till  dwindled  from  vision — a  voice  in  the  sky . 

I  came  at  the  eventide  ; — ^brightly  abroad 
The  sun  from  the  tent  of  the  Occident  glow'd ; 
Magnificent,  splendidly  girdled  around 
By  clouds,  that  with  purple  and  yellow  were 
bound; 
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O'ertopping  the  hilk,  with  the  pride  of  a  sire, 
When  his  children  are  joyful,  from  palace  of 

fire, 
He  gazed,  in  his  garment  of  fflory,  gazed  forth 
From  the  west  to  the  east,  from  the  south  to 

the  north, 
And  saw  that  the  forests  and  valleys  were  fair, 
Within  the  immeasured  circumference  there — 
I  stood  on  a  precipice  ;  far,  far  below 
Was  the  furze  in  its  bloom,  and  the  stream  in 

its  flow ; 
And  the  knell  of  the  curfew  arose  o'er  the 

trees ; 
And  the  notes  of  the  blackbird  were  loud  on 

the  breeze ; 
And  the  lark  and  the  linnet  in  concert  were 

singing, 
All  tho  air  aeem'd  alive,  and  the  echoes  were 

ringing ; 
While  the  tints  of  the  west  grew  more  pale  on 

the  sight. 
And  the  empire  of  Heaven  was  divided  by 

Night; 
And  the  shadows  of  twilight  came  onward,  to 

veil 
With  a  wide-spreading  mantle  of  azure  the 

dale; 
And  the  fair  star  of  Evening  serenely  arose. 
Like  the  spirit  of   Virtue   surmounting   its 

woes. 

How  different,  alas !  is  the  landscape — be- 
hold, 

Where  now  are  its  perfumes,  its  blossoms  of 
gold. 

Its  mirth,  and  its  music  ?  All  vanish 'd  away, 

Like  the  demon  of  Night  from  the  eye-star  of 
Day; 

Like  the  painting  of  Fancy,  the  vision  of 
Youth, 

Disenchanted  by  touch  of  the  sceptre  of  Truth. 

No  longer  I  list  to  the  song  of  thp  bird ; 
The  bee  with  its  murmur  no  longer  is  heard ; 
Tho   swallows,    which   darted    like    spectres 

around. 
Now  vaulting  the  sky,  and  now  skimming  the 

ground, 
O'er  the  billows  of  Ocean  have  taken  their 

flight 
To  tho  realms,  where  the  nightingale  sings  to 

the  night. 
Bell,  Cowslip,  and  Kingcup,  no  more  are  es- 
pied ; 
The  wild-rose  hath  withered;  the  daisy  hath 

died; 
The  forest  is  stripped  of  its  many-hued  green, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  summer  are  things  that 

have  been. 

From  its  source,  mid  the  dim-hazy  moun- 
tains, comes  down, 

O'erflowing  its  banks,  the  deep  river  of  brown ; 

Cold,  cold  is  the  East  Wind,  and  white  is  the 
snow, 

That  mantles  the  desolate  valleys  below. 

Where  moaning,  with  dull  hollow  murmur, 
the  trees 

Bend  lowly  and  leafless  their  boughs  to  the 
breeze ; 

A  pall  of  obscurity,  sombre,  and  dun, 

O  trhangi  like  a  death-shroud  the  diso  of  the 
sun. 


And  the  clouds,  fleeting  pMtt  in  unceattug  ar- 
ray. 

Hurry  on — hurry  on,  to  the  southward  away  ; 

Where,  lifting  their  summits  gigantic  and 
drear, 

The  far  hills  in  hoary  succession  appear, 

Cleft,  cranny,  and  precipice,  darkening  su- 
blime. 

Like  Titans  begirt  with  the  furrows  of  Time. 

Oh,  dull  were  the  Fancy,  that  here  could 
not  find, 
Mid  the  dim  desolation  meet  food  for  the  mind ; 
And  learn  that  the  tenor  of  Life  is  a  stream, 
The  past  a  regret,  and  the  future  a  dream ! 


From  the  London  Weekly  Review, 

MEMOIRES  INEDITESDE  LOUIS  HEN- 
RI DE  LOMENIE,  COMTE  DE  BRI- 
ENNE,  SECRETAIRE  D'ETAT  SOUS 
LOUIS  XIV.  Fubii^g  sur  Us  MSS.  Auto- 
graphes,  ^.  Far  F.  Barritre^  Ed'Ueur  des 
Mtmoires  de  Madame  Campan,  2  this.  Par 
ris,  1828.  Ponthieu  ^  Cie.  London:  TraU- 
teland  Ifurtz. 

The  age  of  Louis XIV.,  or  as  it  has  been  em- 
phatically  termed,   le    grand    si^cle^  derived 
much  ot  its  factitious  splendour,  we  suspect, 
from  a  comparison  with  that  which  immedi- 
ately preceded,  and    that  which  followed  it. 
Contrasted,  indeed,  with  the  barbarous  cha- 
racter, and  more  barbarous  civil  dissentiotis, 
that  marked  tho  period  of  the   regency,  and 
with  the  court  profligacy  and  corruption  un- 
der Louis  XV.,  that  paved  the  way  for  the  Re- 
volution, the  reign  of  his  predecessor  doubtless 
appears  to  advantage.     In  itself,  however,  it 
can  lay  no  positive  claims  to  any  thing  truly 
great  and  splendid,  whether  considered  in  its 
foreign  or  domestic  policy ;  as  little  guided  by 
wisdom  as  by  humanity.    The  nearer  we  view 
the  subject,  and  the  more  light  it  continues  to 
receive  from  the  publication  of  secret  history 
and  memoirs  by  contemporary  writers  and  ac- 
tors in  the  grand  political  drama,  the  less  rea- 
son does  there  appear  for  indulging  our  admi- 
ration.   In  a  political  view,  thereloro,  there  n 
little  to  interest,  and  less  to  edify  us  in  the  Me- 
moirs before  us;  the  writer  adds  no  fresh  touch- 
es to  tho  picture,  that  can  give  it  value  in  tho 
eyes  of  the  statesman,  or  the  man  of  the  world. 
The  chief  ficrure  stands  prominently  forward  in 
as  bad  a  light  as  before:  the  same  bad  compound 
of  ostentatious  pride,  ambition,  dissimulation 
and  fanaticism,  added  to  the  hereditary  vice  of 
gross  sensuality,  the  only  one  in  which  there 
appears  any  degree  of  family  resemblance  to 
tlie  more  celebrated  Henry  IV.     These  fea- 
tures of  his  character  are  not  improved  by  the 
style  of  flattery  in  which  they  are  drawn ;  no 
slight  imputation  upon  the  judgment,  indeed, 
if  not  upon  the  correct  feelmg  of  the  writer. 
To  exact  this  fulsome  incense,  was  one  of 
Louis  the  Great's  prerogatives,  with  which  he 
seldom  dispensed ;  insomuch  that  even  Uie  se« 
cret  memoir  writers  of  the  age,  however  im- 
partial, or  however  oppressed  by  his  capricious 
cruelty  they  may  have  been,  ooold  not  whoUy 
divest  themselves  of  it.    CoaseqiMiiUy,  in  a 
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politicftl  sesse,  tbeso  yolomes  are  utterly 
worthless ;  they  have  no  character,  and  no 
connexion  with  any  views  higher  than  the 
court  characters  and  anecdotes  of  the  day. 

To  this  last  source  we  must  look  for  the  sole 
interest  they  possess.  As  a  personal  narrative 
of  indisputahie  authenticity,  containing  some 
new  anecdotes  and  traits  of  character,  they  are 
often  interesting,  and  always  more  or  less 
amusing.  The  work  exhibits  also  a  curious 
picture  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
times,  for  the  better  elucidation  of  which  the 
editor  has  prefixed  a  long  and  well-written  es- 
say. In  the  Memoirs  themselves  there  is  little 
method  or  arrangement  observed,  and  as  little 
connexion  between  the  different  portions,  writ- 
ten as  they  are  by  different  hands — commenc- 
ing with  anecdotes  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, and 
ending  with  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  We  are 
presented  merely  with  a  scattered  series  of 
portraits,  a  little  retouched,  and  adorned  with 
trifling  incidents,  and  traits  of  the  court  cha- 
racters who  flourished  in  the  i7th  century. 
These  are  abundantly  interspersed  throughout 
the  Memoirs,  in  the  editor's  notes  and  the  his- 
torical illustrations,  and  are  many  of  them  suf- 
ficiently new  to  furnish  us  with  specimens  at 
once  interesting  and  amusing.  The  portraits 
of  the  ministers  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  of  the 
Queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  of  Louvois,  are 
sketched  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  and 
doubtless  from  exact  acquaintance  with  the 
originals.  For  our  present  purpose,  however, 
we  shall  only  select  such  tiaits  and  anecdotes 
as  we  find  most  novel  and  entertaining.  We 
sliall  moreover  take  them  as  tliey  occur,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  historical  illustration,  or 
any  regular  order,  to  which  the  work  itself 
lays  no  pretensions. .  In  the  first  instance,  we 
select  an  anecdote  of  the  Duke  de  la  Ferte, 
given  by  the  editor  in  his  Essay  on  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  17th  century — after 
all,  perhaps  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
incidents  and  anecdotes  themselves.  *'  The 
Duke  was  accustomed  to  justify  his  passion  for 
wine  by  such  excellent  moral  reasons,  that  I 
hope  to  be  excused  for  here  citing  them. — 
France  was  at  war  with  Savoy,  and  he  held  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant- General  under  the  Marc- 
chal  de  Catinat  in  Piedmont.  The  army  was 
provided  with  execrable  wine,  of  which  the 
Duke  de  la  Fcrtu  nevertheless  drank  much 
more  than  was  becoming  one  of  his  rank,  even 
had  it  been  better  than  it  was.  '  Monsieur  lo 
Due,'  cried  some  of  his  companions,  how  can 
you  drink  that  wine — and  in  such  quantities  as 
you  do.''  *  Ah,  gentlemen,'  replied  the  Duke, 
'  wo  ought  all  of  us  to  learn  how  to  love  our 
friends  with  all  their  defects.'  " — vol.  i.  p.  1U7. 

The  account  of  the  assassination  of  the 
Marechal  d'Ancre  by  the  fiaron  Vitri,  at  the 
instigation  of  Louis  XIII.,  displays  the  fero- 
cious character  of  the  times.  The  manner  in 
which  he  received  the  King's  commission  is 
described  as  follows : — "  The  Sieur  Dubuisson 
received  the  King's  orders  to  make  the  said 
proposition  to  the  Baron  de  Vitri,  and  to  as- 
sure him,  as  a  recompense  for  this  action,  of 
being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Marshal  of 
France.  The  Baron,  having  listened  to  it  fa- 
vourably, hastened,  the  same  day,  to  thank  the 
King  for  the  cboice  he  had  made,  and  the  con- 


fidence thns  reposed  in  him  regardinQ^  an  affair 
of  so  much  importance." — Note  of  the  Editor, 
p.  285. 

To  this  idea  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  com- 
mit murder,  is  added  the  opinion  of  the  Mare- 
chal de  I'Hopital,  who  observes  that  "  this  in- 
comparable stroke  of  justice  by  this  great 
prince,  clearly  shows  that  he  must  have  been 
inspired  from  above,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
state  and  the  peace  of  his  subjects." 

In  describing  the  successful  intrigues  of  the 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  his  method  of  ridding 
himself  of  his  political  rivals,  we  are  presented 
with  the  following  specimen,  that  may  serve 
as  a  model,  perhaps,  of  most  prime  ministers : 
— "After  removing  Chavigny  (his  first  and 
greatest  benefactor),  the  Cardinal  found  him- 
self gradually  freed  from  all  competitors  in  the 
ministry.  M.  Desnoyers,  who  had  stood  high 
in  public  estimation,  committed  the  great  er- 
ror of  withdrawing  even  previous  to  the  death 
of  Louis  XIII.  This  he  had  conceived  a  mas- 
ter-stroke of  ability,  showing  that  he  had  no 
share  in  the  declaration,  naturally  so  very  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Queen,  and  he  might  thus  con- 
fidently appeal  to  her  patronage,  under  the  ap- 
proaching regency.  But  he  wss  too  sanguine; 
or  rather  fell  a  victim  to  a  bold  manceuvre  of 
the  Cardinal.  He  solicited  him  to  offer  his 
resignation  to  Louis  XIII.,  which  the  Cardinal 
did  ;  but  he  brought  him  back  only  half  of  the 
King's  message.  *  My  excellent  friend  and 
collefigue,  M.  Desnoyers,'  he  observed,  *  again 
solicits  me  to  offer  your  Majesty  his  resigna- 
tion.' *  If  he  wish  to  stav  with  me,'  said  his 
Majesty,  *  go  and  bring  him  to  me  now:  if  he 
should  not,  I  give  him  my  promise  to  let  him 
go  wherever  he  may  please.'  The  Cardinal, 
without  acquainting  his  friend  that  he  had  any 
choice,  told  him  only  part  of  what  the  King 
had  said — namely,  that  he  had  full  permission 
to  retire,  which  we  might  term  in  good  French 
— a  pill  to  be  taken  afler  the  Italian — a  true 
coup  de  Jarnac  ;  and  M.  Desnoyers  never  re- 
covered from  it." — 312-13. 

We  shall  next  give  rather  a  curious  anec- 
dote of  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  which  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  wholly  new,  and  appa- 
rently well  authenticated  : — "  The  Cardinal 
had  for  some  time  retired,  and  resided  at  his 
retreat  of  Bouillon.  There  the  Abb6  Fouquct 
went  to  visit  him,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  court.  He  held  out  the  hope  of  his 
being  well  received,  and  Mazarin  bad  already 
received  secret  assurance  to  the  same  effect. 
He  had,  moreover,  had  a  letter  from  the  Queen, 
expressly  enjoining  him  to  return  without  far- 
ther delay.  In  fact,  he  bad  before  resolved  to 
obey  so  very  pleasing  an  injunction,  though  he 
still  affected  the  utmost  degree  of  doubt  and 
irresolution:  and  as  he  was  naturally  tabarhiy 
after  long  discussion  pro  and  con.,  he  observed 
gravely  to  the  Abbe :  *  Well,  come  then,  Mon- 
sou  Abb6y  let  us  see  how  fate  will  decide  for  us 
in  this  important  matter.  There — ^yoa  see 
that  tree  (they  were  then  walking  in  the  fo- 
rest of  Ardennes)  ;  I  will  throw  my  cane  into 
that  pine,  and  if  it  should  stick  in  the  branches, 
I  wilt  take  it  as  an  infallible  sign  that,  on  re- 
turning to  court,  I  shall  also  remain  at  it;  but 
if  the  cane  falls  to  the  ground,  it  will  be  quite 
tB  oTident  that  I  ought  to  stay  where  I  tm/ 
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'*  Saying  this,  he  flang  the  cane  into  the  top 
of  the  tree,  where  it  stuck  so  fast  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  there  still,  unless  the  wind  has 
blown  it  down.  This  consummate  master  of 
duphcity,  on  observing  it,  exclaimed  with  af- 
fected astonishment,  *  Come,  Motisou  Abhi,  lot 
us  depart;  Heaven  favours  us;  and  this  same 
tree  of  good  augury  will  ensure  us  a  safe  jour- 
ney.' "— i.  328. 

There  are  several  curious  and  characteristic 
details  relating  to  the  close  of  Mazarin's  ca- 
reer, from  which,  however,  we  can  only  ex- 
tract the  following.  A  fire  having  occurred  at 
the  Louvre  during  his  illness,  he  was  removed 
with  difficulty  to  his  own  palace,  where  an  im- 
mediate consultation  was  neld  by  twelve  phy- 
sicians. '*  Among  these  Guenaud  was  the  only 
one  who  ventured  to  pronounce  his  approach- 
ing end.  Not  one  of  his  companions  was  found 
Willing  to  take  this  unpleasant  office  upon  him- 
self: ^  It  is  of  no  use,  my  Lord,  to  flatter  you. 
Our  remedies,  indeed,  mav  prolong  your  life  a 
little,  but  cannot  remove  the  cause  of  your  dis- 
ease. You  will  certainly  die  of  it,  but  not  im- 
mediately. Your  Eminence  will  prepare  your- 
self, then,  for  this  terrible  change :  and  if  my 
colleagues  flatter  you  with  hope,  they  only  de- 
ceive vou. — I  am  bound  to  tell  you  the  truth.' 

«  The  Cardinal  received  the  tidings  without 
much  emotion,  and  simply  replied — '  How  long 
have  I  yet  to  live?'  '  Two  months,  at  least,' 
replied  Guenaud.  ^  That  is  enough,'  said  his 
Excellency;  ^  Adieu,  and  come  often  to  see 
me.  I  am  as  much  obliged  to  you  as  a  friend 
well  can  be.  Avail  yourself  of  the  short  time 
that  remains  for  me  to  advance  your  fortune. 
Think  in  what  way  I  can  serve  you.'  Having 
said  this,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabinet,  and 
began  to  reflect  seriously  on  his  latter  end. 

"  A  few  days  afterwards,  I  happened  to  be 
walking  in  the  new  apartments  of  his  palace. 
I  was  in  the  small  gallery,  where  hung  apiece 
of  tapestry  representing  Scipio,  worked  in  nee- 
dle, after  the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano.  It 
had  belontred  to  the  Marc-chal  do  St.  Andre, 
and  was  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Cardinal's 
possession.  I  heard  him  approaching,  by  the 
noise  of  his  slippers,  which  ho  seemed  to  drag 
along  like  a  man  completely  overpowered,  just 
recovering  from  some  dreadful  malady.  I 
concealed  myself  behind  the  tapestry,  and 
when  he  approached  1  heard  him  say — *  And 
all  this  I  must  leave.'  He  stopped  almost  at 
every  step;  for  he  was  very  weak;  and  first 
rested  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other. 
Again  casting  his  eyes  on  the  objects  that  sur- 
rounded him,  he  said,  as  if  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  *  Ah,  I  must  indeed  quit  all  this;' 
and  turninff  round,  *  and  this,  and  this.  \Vith 
wliat  trouble  have  I  acquired  all  these  things ; 
how  can  I  abandon  them  without  regret.'  I 
shall  never  see  them  whither  I  am  going.' — 
These  words  I  heard  very  distinctly,  and  I 
gave  a  sigh  which  I  could  not  repress.  He 
caught  it,  and  exclaimed — '  Who  is  there .'"  *■  It 
is  1,  please  your  Excellency,  looking  for  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  with  you  touching  a  very 
important  letter,  which  I  have  just  received.' 
<  Come  near,  come  near,'  he  replied,  in  a  doleful 
tone :  *  give  mc  your  hand,  for  I  am  very  weak.' 
'  Your  Excellency  had  better  be  seated,'  I  re- 
plied, at  the  same  time  oflering  him  a  chair. 


<  Nay,'  he  replied, '  I  am  glad  to  be  ible  to 
walk  a  little,  and  then  I  have  besinasg  to  at- 
tend to  in  my  library.'  1  offered  him  mj  aim, 
and  began  to  talk  on  pubUc  afltira.  Bat  be 
stopped  me,  observing, '  I  am  no  longer  able  to 
attend  to  them.  Spc^  to  the  King,  aod  do  as 
he  shall  advise :  I  have  other  things  now  in  my 
head ;'  and,  recurring  to  his  old  train  of  reBec- 
tions, '  Do  you  see,  my  friend,  that  fine  picture 
of  Correggio — that  Venus,  of  Titian,  and  the 
incomparable  Deluge  by  Annibal?~ab,  1  must 
leave  them  aU.'  "— t.  ii.  p.  115-17. 
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When  the  Lamp  it  shatterM, 

llie  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead ; 
When  the  cloud  is  scatter'd, 

The  Rainbow^B  glory  is  shed. 
When  the  Lute  is  broken, 

Sweet  sounds  are  ranember'd  luC ; 
When  the  words  are  spoken. 

Loved  accents  are  soon  ibi^t. 

As  music  and  splendour 

Survive  not  toe  Ijimp  and  Lute, 
The  heart*8  echoes  render 

No  song  when  the  Spirit  is  mute. 


Sidrj. 


She  dwelt  in  proud  Venetian  halls, 
'Midst  forms  that  breathed  from  the  pictared 

walls; 
But  a  glow  of  beauty  like  her  own, 
There  liad  no  dream  of  the  painter  thrown. 
Lit  from  within  was  her  noble  brow, 
As  an  urn,  whence  rays  from  a  lamp  may  flow: 
Her  young,  clear  cheek,  had  a  chajigeful  ho-;. 
As  if  ye  might  see   how  the  soul  wrougci 

through ; 
And  every  flash  of  her  fervent  eye 
Scom'd  the  bright  wakening  of  Poesy. 

Even  thus  it  was! — from  her  childhood* 
years, — 
A  being  of  sudden  smiles  and  tears, — 
Passionate  visions,  quick  light  and  shade,— 
Such  was  that  high-born  Italian  maid! 
And  the  spirit  of  song  in  her  bosom-cell, 
Dwelt,  as  the  odours  in  violets  dwell,— 
Or  as  the  sounds  in  the  Eolian  strings,— 
Or  in  ospen-leaves  the  quiverings ; 
There,  ever  there,  with  the  life  enshrined, 
And  waiting  the  call  of  the  faintest  wind. 

Oft,  on  the  wave  of  the  Adrian  sea, 
In  the  city's  hour  of  moonlight  glee,— 
Oft  would  that  gift  of  the  southern  sky, 
O'erflow  from  her  lips  in  melody; — 
Oft  amid  festal  halls  it  came. 
Like  the  springing  forth  of  a  sadden  flame- 
Till  the  dance  was  hush'd,  and  the  silvery  I""'' 
Of  her  Inspiration,  was  heard  alone. 
And   Fame  went  with  her,  the  bri|[ht,  i^^ 

crown'd. 
And  Music  floated  her  steps  around; 
And  every  lay  of  her  soul  was  borne 
Through  the  sunny  land,  as  on  wings  of  lo^-n 

And  was  the  daughter  of  Venice  West, 
With  a  power  eo  deep  in  her  youthftil  brt^'i 
Could  she  be  happy,  o'er  whooe  dark  eye 
So  many  changes  aod  dre^mi  vwi  ^J ' 
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And  in  whose  cheek  the  swift  crimfloii  wrought, 
As  if  but  born  from  the  rush  of  thought? 
— Yes!  in  the  brightness  of  joy  awhile 
She  moved,  as  a  bark  in  the  sunbeam's  smile ; 
For  her  spirit,  as  over  her  lyre's  full  chord, 
All,  all  on  a  happy  love  was  pour'd ! 
How  loves  a  heart,  whence  too  stream  of  sons 
Flows  like  the  life-blood,  quick,  bright,  and 

strong  ? 
How  loves  a  heart,  which  hath  never  proved 
One  breath  of  the  world  ? — £ven  so  she  loved ! 
Blest,  though  the  lord  of  her  soul  afar, 
Was  charffmff  the  foremost  in  Moslem  war, — 
Bering  the  nag  of  St.  Mark's  on  high, 
As  a  nDing  star  in  the  Grecian  sky. 
Proud  music  breathed  in  her  song,  when  Fame 
Gave  a  tone  more  thrilling  to  his  name ; 
And  her  trust  in  his  love  was  a  woman's  faith — 
Perfect,  and  fearing  no  change  but  death. 

But  the  fields  are  won  from  the  Ottoman 
host, 
In  the  land  that  quell'd  the  Persian's  boast, 
And  a  thousand  hearts  In  Venice  burn. 
For  the  day  of  triumph  and  return ! 
— The  day  is  come !  the  flashing  deep 
Foams  where  the  galleys  of  Victory  sweep; 
And  the  sceptred  City  of  the  wrfve, 
With  her  festal  splendour  greets  the  brave ; 
Cymbal  and  clarion,  and  voice  around. 
Make  the  air  one  stream  of  exulting  sound. 
While  the  beautiful,  with  their  sunny  smiles, 
Look  from  each  hall  of  the  hundred  isles. 

But  happiest  and  brightest  that  day  of  all. 
Robed  for  her  warriors  festival, 
Moving  a  Queen  'midst  the  radiant  throng, 
Was  She,  th'  inspired  one,  the  Maid  of  Song ! 
The  lute  he  loved  on  her  arm  she  bore, 
As  she  rash'd  in  her  joy  to  the  crowded  shore ; 
With  a  hue  on  her  cheek  like  the  damask  glow 
By  the  sunset  given  unto  mountain  snow, 
And  her  eye  all  fill'd  with  the  spirit's  play. 
Like  the  flash  of  a  gem  to  the  changeful  day, 
And  her  long  hair  waving  in  ringlets  bright — 
So  came  that  being  of  Hope  and  Light! 
— One  moment,  Erminia !  one  moment  more. 
And  life,  all  the  beauty  of  life  is  o'er ! 
The  bark  of  her  lover  hath  touched  the  strand — 
Whom  leads  he  forth  with  a  gentle  hand  ? 
— A  young  fair  form,  whose  nymph-like  grace 
Accorded  well  with  tfie  Grecian  face. 
And  the  eye,  in  its  clear  soft  darkness  meek, 
And  the  loslies  that  droop'd  o'er  a  pale  rose 

cheek; 
And  he  look'd  on  tliat  beauty  with  tender 

pride — 
The   warrior  hath  brought  back  an  Eastern 

bride ! 

But  how  stood  She,  the  Forsaken,  there. 
Struck  by  the  lightning  of  swift  despair  ? 
Still,  as  amazed  with  grief,  she  stooa. 
And  her  cheek  to  her  heart  sent  back  the  blood, 
And  there  came  from  her  quivering  lip  no 

word — 
Only  the  fall  of  her  lute  was  heard. 
Ah  it  dropt  from  her  hand  at  her  rival's  feet. 
Into  fragments,  whose  dying  thrill  was  sweet! 

What  more  remaineth  ?  her  day  was  done ; 
Her  fate  and  the  Broken  Lute's  were  one ! 
The  light,  the  vision,  the  gift  of  power, 
PaM*d  from  her  soul  in  that  mortal  hour, 


Like  the  rich  sound  from  the  shattered  string. 
Whence  the  gush  of  sweetness  no  more  might 

spring ! 
As  an  eagle  struck  in  his  upward  flight, 
So  was  her  hope  from  its  radiant  height, 
And  her  song  went  with  it  for  evermore, 
A  gladness  taken  from  sea  and  shore ! 
She  had  moved  to  the  echoing  sound  of  fame — 
Silently,  silently,  died  her  name ! 
Silently  melted  her  life  away. 
As  ye  have  seen  a  voung  flower  decay. 
Or  a  lamp  that  hatn  swiftly  bum'd,  expire, 
Or  a  bright  stream  shrink  from  the  summer's 

fire. 
Leaving  its  channel  all  dry  and  route — 
Wo  for  the  Broken  Heart  and  Lute ! 

F.  H. 


From  the  London  Weekly  Review. 
LORD  GODERICH. 

The  statesmen  of  this  country  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  which  belong,  as  the 
French  would  say ,  to  the  new  and  the  old  regime . 
To  lay  aside  all  the  niceties  of  the  question, 
which  would  only  encumber  us  in  our  present 
inquiry,  we  may  say,  at  once,  that  one  party  is 
attached  to  things  as  they  are, — and  the  other, 
to  things  as  (in  its  opinion)  they  ougfht  to  be. 
The  argument  of  the  first  is  simply  this — that 
things  nave  done,  and  are  doing,  exceedingly 
well ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  wise  man, 
to  let  well  alone.  It  is  therefore  averse  to  any 
innovation  whatever,  and  looks  upon  every 
projected  improvement  on  the  wisdom  of  its 
grandmother,  as  something  revolting  and  sa- 
crilegious. Its  opponents,  on  the  other  hand, 
laugh  at  such  timidity ;  they  point  to  what  they 
call  the  "  march  of  intellect,"  to  the  progres.s 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  inquire  whether 
the  art  of  government  alone  is  to  stand  still. 
They  ridicule  the  institutions  that  have  merely 
antiquity  to  recommend  them,  and  raise  the 
veil  with  an  indecent  hand,  from  the  most  sa- 
cred mysteries  of  the  body-politic.  Both  par- 
ties found  their  arguments  upon  tlic  Consti- 
tution, which  is  the  Bible  of  politicians ;  they 
only  differ  a  little  about  the  mterpretation  of 
the  texts. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  construction  of  society  at  the 
present  day,  that  the  adherents  of  the  last- 
mentioned  party  should  not  merely  be  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  but  that,  in  reality,  the 
most  splendid  and  imposing  taJents  (to  set  so- 
lidity out  of  the  question,)  should  be  ranked  in 
the  array  of  improvement.  A  third  political 
party,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  throw  its  weight 
mto  the  scale,  and  to  give  sufficient  popularity 
to  a  "  stand-still "  government,  to  enable  it  to 
retain  its  position.  This  party  consists  of  in- 
dividuals, who,  from  education  or  earlv  habits 
—or  even  self-interest,  are  attached  to  tho  high- 
government  class ;  but  whose  principles,  being 
unsupported  by  what  some  will  call  firmness, 
and  some  the  obstinacy  of  ignorance,  have 
yielded,  on  a  few  of  the  great  questions  that 
agitate  the  nation,  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

These  men  are  the  enemies  of  parliamentary 
reform,  and  the  advocates  of  tho  extension  of 
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rojal  patronage;  but  they  are  also,  in  aome 
instances,  the  advocates  of  free  trade;  and  in 
S(  me,  the  enemies  of  religrious  persecution. 
1  hey  exercise  a  conciliatory  influence  on  the 
public  mind,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  men 
of  worth  and  talent.  Among  the  most  respect- 
able and  respected  individuals  of  this  class,  is 
the  nobleman  whose  name  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

Frederick  John  Robinson  was  born  on  the 
1st  of  November,  I78i2.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow  school,  from  whence  he  was  removed 
to  St,  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
studied  two  years.  So  early  ns  J801>,  (in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,)  he  was  Under  Secretary  of 
State  with  Lord  Londonderry,  but  went  out 
of  office  after  his  lordship's  duel  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning. When  Mr.  Yorke  was  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Robinson  was  one 
of  his  board:  in  1812,  after  Mr.  Perceval's 
death,  he  became  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade;  in  1818,  when  Mr.  Rose  died,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy ;  and  in  1823,  Chancellor  of  the 
P'xchequer.  Such  was  the  apprenticeship 
served  by  a  man,  who  was  one  day  to  be  Prime 
Minister.  The  most  striking  points  in  his  cha- 
racter, developed  during  this  succession  of  ser- 
vices, were  an  almost  republican  frankness  of 
manner,  and  an  unbending  integrity  of  princi- 
ple. His  sentiments,  popular  or  unpopular, 
were  expressed  plainly  and  fearlessly :  he  never 
got  rid  of  an  unpleasant  discussion  by  "  moving 
the  previous  question;"  he  met  his  enemies 
fairly,  and  advocated  the  cause  he  espoused, 
both  with  firmness  and  temperance.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  language  he  used  in  1622,  when 
opposing  a  popular  measure;  and  it  could  have 
been  uttered  by  very  few  statesmen  indeed  with 
more  perfect  truth  and  propriety: — '*  He  knew 
that  it  might  be  imputed  to  him,  and  to  those 
with  whom  he  usually  acted,  that  in  opposing 
the  motion,  they  were  proceeding  upon  corrupt 
motives.  It  was  their  duty,  however,  to  allow 
no  imputation  of  the  sort  to  interfere  with  their 
proceedings  in  any  case  where  they  were  called 
upon  to  express  their  conscientious  opinions ; 
and  if  he  thought  that  the  individuals  connect- 
ed with  his  Majesty's  government  could  be  de- 
terred from  looking  at  the  present  question  in 
all  its  bearings  by  any  apprehension  of  this 
sort,  he  would  be  the  first  person  to  protest 
against  their  conduct.''  His  views  of  many  of 
the  great  state  questions — the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, for  instance,  and  the  freedom  of  trade, 
were  as  just  as  they  were  liberal.  He  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  opposing  a  barrier  to  the  uncon- 
trollable progress  of  rational  liberty;  and,  in 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  speeches  ever 
uttered  by  a  minister  of  the  crown,  confessed, 
with  a  frankness  and  intrepidity  characteristic 
of  the  man,  that  tlie  progress  of  knowledge 
and  education  acted  as  a  powerful  check  on 
royal  influence.  From  this,  indeed ,  he  deduced 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  untouched  the 
sinecure  ofiices  attacked  by  the  Opposition; 
but  to  oppose  this  opinion  successfully,  it  would 
bo  necessary  to  prove  (and  we  have  not  room 
for  the  attempt)  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
was  greater  than  that  allotted  to  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution, taking  into  account  the  existence  of 
that  moral  counteraction  to  which  he  adverted. 


While  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqoar,  hii  tnniml 
statements  were  received  with  respect  and  ap- 
plause by  both  sides  of  the  Hoase ;  and  even 
Mr.  Brougham,  when  exhibiting  the  costoinary 
show  of  opposition,  gave  him  "  entire  crfdii  for 
the  sound  and  enlightened  principlcB  his  bud- 
get displayed.     The  following  is  the  conclu^on 
of  his  financial  statement  in  1825:— "Thus. 
then,  I  propose  to  give  additional  facilities  to 
foreign  commerce  and  internal  consemplion; 
thus  I  strike  a  blow  at  that  giant,  the  sma?- 
gler;  thus  I  exempt  from  the  weight  of  direct 
taxation  those  who  are  the  least  able  to  \mr 
it;  and  with  these  propositions  in  my  ha^^  ( 
would  not  fear  to  go  into  any  assembly  of  nij 
countrymen,  at  any  lime  and  in  any  place,  ami 
to  claim,  not  I  hope  with  overweening:  confi- 
dence or  arrogant  presumption,  but  wilii  an 
honest  consciousness  of  havmg  endeavoured  to 
do  the  state  some   service — respectfully  and 
firmly  to  claim  their  approbation  and  support- 
When  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Cannin?  left 
the  Government  without  a  pilot,  no  Ihinhinir 
man  in  the  empire  doubted  for  a  moment  on 
whom    the    important  office   would  devolve. 
With  the  official  experience  of  eifirhteen  years- 
with  a  deep  and  practical  knowledge  of  those 
points  of  legislation  which  a  British  minister 
considers  of  paramount  importance,  and  wiiii  a 
character  untainted  even  by  the  breath  of  ca- 
lumny, Mr.  Robinson — now  Lord  Goderich— 
was  called  to  the  government  of  his  country 
Although  enjoying  the  assistance  of  some  "f 
the  most  efficient  members  of  the  laie  Tory 
administration,  and  the  co-operation  of  nearly 
the  whole  body  of  the  Whigs,  this  Governnicnt 
the  nation  saw,  with  astonishment  and  conster- 
nation, fall  in  pieces  before  the  news  of  its  very 
existence  could  have  been  carried  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  empire.     With  something  ot  ih? 
same  spirit  which  governs  the  enlightened  po- 
pulation of  Constantinople,  who  demand,  on 
every  cross-grained  occurrence,  the  vi/iers 
head  for  a  satisfaction,  the  people  of  Enijlan  i 
were  furious  against  the  Prime  Minister.  Th* 
terras  folly,  stupidity,  imbecility,  were  on  every 
tongue.    *'  Why,"  it  was  asked,  "  did  he  not 
turn  out  at  once  the  understrapper  Herrie?. 
since  this  was  the  only  stumbling-block  in  us 
way  ?    How  could  he  think  of  bothering  y 
Majesty  with  the  afl'airs  ©f  the  nation,  at  the 
time  when  the  royal  mind  was  engrossed  ^1 
the  cares  of  the  Pimlico  Palace  and  the  Cdnie- 
leopard.'"      We  shall    endeavour   to  answ^i 
these  questions  by  a  review  of  the  circum 
stances  in  which  the  Minister  was  placed. 

When  Lord  Goderich  found  himself  at  'M 
helm  of  the  state,  there  was  nothing  regally  dif- 
ficult or  remarkable  in  the  situation  of  the  i-'Oi 
try.  Our  relations  with  Portugal,  indeed,  w^t" 
not  altogether  unravelled ;  and  tlie  affairs  ^<  •-i'" 
East  demanded  careful  and  constant  observa 
tion.  While  the  new  minister,  however.  gi 
rected  his  earnest  attention  to  those  subj*^'  '■' 
nothing  was  forgotten  at  home.  Followimr  'ii"" 
dictates  of  his  judgment  and  experience,  |-r\  i 
subject  which  he  was  peculiarly  well  quo  I'f^ 
by  both  to  examine,  he  determined  on  npi'  ''' 
ing  a  Committee  of  Finance.  His  ccadtn  -^ 
were  men  of  such  approved  knowledije  i'"' 
ability,  that  he  could  not  dream  of  di^icuH' 
and  although   aware    of  tfa«  iiiipofU»'*<'  * 
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obixffiiigr  a  proper  chairman  for  the  committee, 
his  views  being  totalljr  unbiassed  by  personal 
constderatioDB,  he  tacitly  left  life  choice  to 
them.    The  character  of  Mr.  Husi&isson  has 
not  been  over-rated,  viewing  him  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  of  Mr.  Herries 
has  been  under-rated.     He  is,  in  reality,  a  most 
useful  person ;  and,  indeed,  we  question  whe- 
ther there  is  a  banker's  clerk  in  Lombard-street 
more  au  fait  in  all  clerkly  duties.    Such  men 
are  not  merely  u«eftil,  but  absolutely  necessary, 
in  an  assembly  formed,  in  great  part,  of  raw 
lads,  from  the  Universities,  and  grown  gentle- 
men, who  are  as  barren  in  ideas,  as  they  are 
costive  in  words.     Without  the  Mr.  Herrieses 
of  the  day,  we  should  have  these  conscript  fa- 
thers getting  up  every  now  and  then  to  say, 
'^  Really  now,  'pon  honour!"  like  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  Colonel,  without  the  fear  of  bein^  de- 
molished by  a  fact;  and  Mr.  Hume,  some  nigbt, 
without  a  human  being  to  cry  '*  Hold,  hold!" 
would  double  the  national  debt,  and  propose  to 
pay  it  off  with  the  produce  of  the  salt  tax. 

How  Messrs.  Huskisson  and  Herries  ma- 
naged the  affair  between  them,  we  do  not  know. 
On  another  occasion,  we  shall  have  to  inquire 
into  the  former  gentleman's  share  of  it :  that 
of  the  latter,  we  must  take  on  his  own  word ; 
_  but  having  ourselves  heard  him  receive  the  lie 
in  as  direct  a  manner  as  a  gcntlenuin  could 
well  give  it,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
roally  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  reliance 
ought  to  be  placed  on  his  assertion.    However 
this  may  be,  Mr.  Huskisson  committed  himself, 
beyond  retrieve,  by  offering  Lord  Althorpe  the 
chair  of  the  Committee;  and  Mr.  Herries,  on 
pretence  of  some  informality,  with  regard  to 
himself,  threatened  to  resign,  if  the  nomination 
was  confirmed.     Lord  Goderich,  therefore,  had 
only  to  choose,  as  it  would  appear,  between  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Huskis- 
son.   He  could  not,  in  conscience,  by  accept- 
ing the  latter  resignation,  deprive  the  govern- 
ment of  its  most  efhcient  member,  and  so  in- 
troduce disgust  and  disorganization  in  the  Ca- 
binet ;  but  ne  could  still  less  think  of  dismiss- 
ing Mr.  Herries — a  man  who  had  been  hoisted 
into  the  Chancellorskipf  by  the  operation  of  the 
very  highest  influence  in  the  state.    It  is  sheer 
folly  to  talk  of  the  insignificance  of  Mr.  Herries 
— if  simply  hinting  to  the  King  the  chance  or 
propriety  which  existed  of  that  insignificant 
gentleman's  going  out,  had  ai\er wards  the  ef- 
fect of  breaking  up  the  ministry,  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence  of  his  arbitrary  dis- 
missal by  the  minister  ? 

These  were  the  horns  of  the  dilemma.  What 
was  Lord  Goderich 's  conduct.'  He  did  not 
choose  to  act  either  against  his  conscience,  or 
against  the  existence  of  his  government ; — but 
with  a  spirit  worthy  of  an  English  nobleman, 
and  a  constitutional  minister,  ne  went  to  his 
sovereign,  and  stated  plainly  to  him  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  the 
man  who  had  been  thought  worthy  to  fill  the 
office  oC  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  his 
Maiesty  himself  His  lordship  was  made  to 
feel  that  he  had  been  indiscreet  in  drawing, 
with  the  rude  ilhgers  of  business,  the  silken 
curtains  of  the  pavilion  of  royalty ;  but  the  con- 
sequences would  have  been  precisely  the  same 
had  he  acted  on  his  own  authoritv.    Lord  Go- 


derich was  dismissed ;  the  ministry  that  had 
been  hailed  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude, from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other^ 
was  kicked  aside;  and  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  British  empire  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  hi* 
Majesty's  forces! 

At  this  point  we  must  stop.  We  have  arrived 
at  the  last  outpost  of  responsibility.  There  is 
no  agent  recognised  by  the  constitution  that 
we  know  of  between  the  minister  and  the  king. 
The  minister  did  his  duty — the  rest  will  serve 
for  a  chapter  when  we  come  to  write  the  life 
of  George  IV. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  congratulate  Lord 
Goderich  on  retiring  from  the  government  with 
the  same  spotless  honour  with  which  he  entered 
it;  and  after  having  left,  by  his  conduct,  a  still 
stronger  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  reflect- 
ing people,  that  he  is  qualified,  by  his  talents 
and  integrity,  for  the  very  highest  ofiices  in  the 
state. 

Lord  Goderich  is  the  second  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Grantham;  his  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicko.  On  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Albinia 
Louisa,  onlv  daughter,  and,  subsequently,  heir- 
ess of  the  £arl  of  Buckinghamshire;  two  chil- 
dren, a  boy  and  a  girl,  were  the  fruits  of  this 
union,  but  they  are  both  dead.  Ou  the  25th  of 
April,  1827,  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage,  with 
the  title  of  Viscount  Goderich  of  Goderich 
Castle  in  the  county  of  Hereford.  His  lord- 
ship is  now  in  the  prims  of  life ;  in  person  he 
is  about  the  middle  height,  and  rather  inclined 
to  embonpoint.  His  countenance  is  expressive 
of  much  benevolence,  and  his  manner  presents 
a  happy  compound  of  manly  frankness  and  gen- 
tlemanly courtesy. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  MASON  GOOD.* 

John  Mason  Good  was  bom  of  reputable 
parents  at  Epping,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1764. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
surgeon-apothecary  at  Gosport,  where,  with 
an  activity  peculiar  to  himself,  he  set  himself 
immediately  to  pound  medicines,  play  cricket 
and  the  German  flute,  practise  fencing  and 
poetry,  study  Italian,  and  compose  a  Dictionary 
of  Poetic  Endings,  besides  sundry  other  lite- 
rary pieces.  In  1783  and  1784  he  attended 
Lectures  in  London,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  Theory  of  Earthquakes,  containing  a  great 
deal  of  reasoning  as  elaborate  as  it  was  erro- 
neous. In  1784  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  a  surgeon  at  Sudbury,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  into  a  still  more  intimate  one — that  of 
matrimony,  with  Miss  Godfrey,  a  young  lady 
of  nineteen.  The  latter  was  dissolved  by  death 
in  little  more  than  six  months. 

Four  years  after,  he  married  a  Miss  Fenn, 
and  in  doe  time  became  the  father  of  six  chil- 
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dren,  two  of  whom,  daaghtert,  ftill  minirt. 
Ag^reeably  to  the  wuhet  of  thege  Itdies,  how- 
ever, who  found  that  Dr.  Gregory  could  not 
write  of  them  without  praise,  the  biographer 
determined  reluctantly  to  mention  their  names 
as  little  as  possible  in  the  course  of  their  fa* 
ther's  history.  In  1792  Mr.  Good,  either  ow- 
ing to  **  suretyship,"  or  the  imprudent  prae- 
tice  of  lending  money  to  his  friends,  became 
embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary  afiairs.  This  had 
the  happy  efibct  of  stimulating  him  to  literary 
exertion:  he  wrote  plays,  translations,  and 
poetry,  but  without  the  desired  eflfect ;  he  then 
tried  philosophy,  but  without  discovering  the 
secret  of  transmutation ;  and  at  last,  to  some- 
what more  purpose,  opened  a  correspondence 
with  a  metropolitan  newspaper  and  review. 

In  1793  he  removed,  with  his  family,  to 
London,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  a 
Mr.  W.  by  whose  misconduct  the  business 
soon  after  failed.  "  His  character,"  says  Dr. 
Gregory,  "  soon  began  to  be  duly  appreciated 
among  medical  men ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember he  was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons."  We  do  not  understand  the 
conjunction  here ;  perhaps  there  is  a  typoffra- 
phical  mistake.  However,  he  obtained  a  less 
questionable  honour  in  becoming  an  active 
Member  of  the  Medical  Society,  and  of  the 
General  Pharmaceutio  Association;  and,  at 
tho  suggestion  of  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
latter,  wrote  a  "  History  of  Medicine,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  profession  of  the  Apothecary," 
which  was  published  in  1795. 

In  1797  he  began  a  translation  of  Lucretius; 
and,  two  years  after,  set  himself  to  study  the 
German  language,  having  previously  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  The  Arabic  and 
Persian  he  aflerwaras  added  to  his  acquisi- 
tions. In  1799,  he  finished  his  translation  of 
Lucretius,  which  was  composed  in  the  streets 
of  London  during  the  translator's  walks  to  vi- 
sit his  patients.  This  is  not  so  extraordinary  a 
circumstance  as  Dr.  Gregory  imagines ;  if  the 
business  of  literature  stood  still  except  when 
the  artists  are  in  their  workshops,  a  weekly 
reviewer  would  not  require  a  two-inch  thick  ta- 
ble like  this  before  us,  to  support  the  subjects 
for  his  hebdomadal  dissection. 

Mr.  Good's  literary  productions  now  follow- 
ed each  other  in  rapid  succession  till  1812.  Of 
these,  his  '*Song  of  Songs,"  <*  Translation  of 
the  Book  of  Job,"  and  his  contributions  to  the 
''  Pantaloffia,"  are  the  best  known.  In  1810  he 
began  to  deliver  Lectures  at  the  Surrey  Insti- 
tution, the  first  course  of  which  treated  of  the 
nature  of  the  Material  World,  the  second  of 
that  of  the  Animate  World,  and  the  third  of 
that  of  the  Mind ;  the  whole  of  which  wore  af- 
terwards published  under  the  g^nerdl  title  of 
'<  The  Book  of  Nature."  In  ldSO,by  authority 
of  a  diploma,  dated  from  the  ancient  and  anti- 
mercenary  university  of  Aberdeen,  he  began 
to  practise  as  a  physician ;  and,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary success  that  attended  his  career 
from  this  moment,  had  reason  to  regret  that 
he  had  not  aspired  at  an  earlier  peri^  to  the 
highest  brancn  of  his  profession.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  "  A  Physiological  System  of 
Nosology,"  and,  in  1828, «  The  Study  of  Medi- 
cine," one  of  the  roost  successful  of  his  works. 


Up  to  this  period,  and  indeed  fbf  idim  time 
after,  hia  health  had  been  almoet  uniformly 
good,  whicif  will  not  be  deemed  so  eitnonb. 
nary  even  in  a  man  who  read,  wrote,  aotf 
thought  00  much  as  Dr.  Good,  when  it  is  re* 
collected  that  his  bodily  exertions  were,  of  ns' 
oessity,  almoet  equal  to  those  of  Ins  mind. 
Even  in  London,  when  visiting  his  patieatioa 
footf  he  must  have  walked  enough  to  ooontir- 
balanee  the  effects  of  more  than  one  sbsst  fw 
diem :  and  when  the  lazy  luxury  of  a  eoftch 
was  substituted  for  this  healthful  exercise,  it  it 
not  wonderful  that  the  mental  prsssurs  of 
studjT  should  have  increased,  even  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  life.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1827, 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  John  Mason  Good 
died  of  a  carriage,  a  disease  of  fatal,  ind,  to 
believe,  not  very  unfrequent  recurrencs  ia  the 
history  of  physicians. 

Dr.  Good  was  a  man  of  great  and  vemtile 
talents.  As  a  medical  writer  his  name  itindi 
high ;  and  as  a  physician  his  practice  wti  ex- 
tensive and  successful.  He  was  not,  and,from 
his  education  and  opportunities,  coold  not  be 

{>rofoundly  learned ;  but  the  stores  of  koow^ 
edge,  collected  by  unwearied  industry,  euried 
on  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  in  research,  were 
in  him  as  yaluable,  M  all  practical  pnrpoees, 
as  abstruse  learning.  lit  religion,  he  begin bj 
being  a  Trinitarian,  in  the  sequel  he  waitSo- 
cinian,  and  in  conclusion,  a  strict  Chriitiui  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  known  at  what  precise  period 
his  mind  reverted  to  the  truth ;  but,  in  1807, 
he  intimated  by  letter  to  the^minister  be  htd 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending,  that  be  could  no 
longer  countenance  by  his  presence  "a  system 
which,  even  admitting  it  to  be  right,  was  at 
least  repugnant  to  his  own  heart  and  nis  own  ob* 
dcrstanding."  The  terms  in  which  this  renon- 
ciation  was  made  are,  at  the  least, ill-chosen. and 
among  verbal  critics  might  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  some  controversy.  In  private  life  he 
was  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  a  good 
man. 

Such  is  the  groundwork  on  which  thisheary 
superstructure  of  letter-press  has  been  raised. 
As  it  partakes,  however,  more  of  the  nature  of 
tho  fungus  than  of  any  thing  more  tough  or 
solid,  it  will  not  prove  such  a  crux  leelorum  u 
might  be  imagined.  Let  the  religious  part  be 
abridged,  the  miserable  verses  that  occupy  a 
great  part  of  the  volume,  under  the  felonJoo« 
alias  of  poetry,  cancelled,  and  nine-tentba  ol 
the  reflections  omitted,  and  the  residuum  will 
prove  just  such  a  volume  as  Dr.  Good  de- 
serves, and  as  a  rational  friend  would  desire  to 
consecrate  to  his  memory. 


From  the  London  WoMy  Rme»» 

MORNINGS  IN  SPRING;  or  RrJtrcs^tc- 
tioMy  Biographical^  Critical^  and  Historical. 
By  jYalfian  Drake,  M.  Z>.  H.Ji.L,  Mkor 
of'^  Essays  on  Periodical  LiteruiurCy'  k<' 
^voU.fcp,8vo,    London,!^^    Murray. 

Thisk  two  yolnraes  are  the  prodnotioB  of  w 
amiable  literary  veteran,  whoee  name  has  jouir 
been  &miliar  to  the  nnMie  » the  author  Of  ««* 


Mornings  in  Spring. 
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imroua  miieftlkneoiis  esaayi.  -Though  defi- 
cient  in  power,  freshne«s  and  TiTacitV)  there  is 
siioh  atone  of  benevolence,  and  such  a  gentle 
enthiMiasm,  in  most  of  his  writings,  that  he  is 
held  in  considerable  esteem  by  a  drge  class  of 
readers,  who  acknowledge,  in  these  mdications 
of  a  mild  and  philanthropic  spirit,  a  sufficient 
atonement  for  much  dulness  and  insipidity. 
Nothing,  for  example,  but  considerations  of 
this  naiore  oonld  make  any  one  tolerate  for  a 
moment  hivabsurd  patronage  of  various  obscure 
▼ersifiers,  whom  a  writer  with  less  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  or  more  critical  acumen, 
would  disdain  to  extricate  from,  their  merited 
oblivion. 

An  article  of  upwards  of  100  pages,  as  fall  of 
eulogy  as  it  can  hold,  is  devoted  to  the  Reve- 
rend Richard  Hole,  LL.  B.  the  author  oi"  Ar- 
thur," a  Poetical  Romance  in  Seven  Books ! ! 
This  work  was  printed  and  pablished  no  less 
than  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  our  worthy  critic,  no  second  edi- 
tion  has  yet  been  called  for.  In  fact,  he  verily 
<'  believes  that  it  has  faded  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, from  the  memory  of  the  public," — a 
circumstance  of  which  we  are  by  no  means 
eeeptical.  • 

As  among  the  more  sensible  and  pleasant  ar- 
ticles in  these  volumes,  we  should  mention  that 
*'  On  the  Influence  of  an  early  acquired  Love 
for  Literature;"  *'The  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  his  Sister ;"  <^  On  Druromond ;" 
and  "  The  Interview  of  Milton  and  Galileo  at 
Tusckny."  From  this  last  we  shall  present 
our  readers  with  an  interesting  extract. 

"  One  of  the  most  pleasing,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  most  interesting  circumstances  in  the 
early  life  of  Milton,  and  during  the  period  of 
his  travels  on  the  Continent,  is  bis  interview 
with  the  celebrated  Galileo.  *  There  it  was,* 
he  says,  speaking  of  Italy  in  his  speech  for  un- 
licensed printing,  <  that  1  found  and  visited  the 
lamous  Galilc^,  £rown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the 
Inquisiti^,  for  thinking  in  sstronomy  other- 
wise thaHhe  Franciscan  and  Dominican  licen- 
sers thought.' 

''  It  is  probable  that  the  attention  of  our  im- 
mortal countryman  had  been  peculiarly  direct- 
ed to  this  illustrious  victim  or  bigotry  and  su- 
perstition, by  the  compassionate  sympathv  of 
Hujifo  Grotius,  who,  during  the  ver^  month  in 
which  the  poet  was  introduced  to  him  by  Lord 
Scudamore,  then  our  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Paris,  thus  mentions  Galileo  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Vossius :  *  This  old  man,  to  whom 
the  uniTerse  is  so  deeply  indebted,  worn  out 
with  maladies,  and  still  more  with  anguish  of 
mind,  gives  us  little  reason  to  hope  that  his 
life  can  be  long  ;  common  prudence,  therefore, 
suggests  to  us  to  make  the  utmost  of  the  time, 
whUe  we  can  yet  avail  ourselves  of  such  an  in- 
structor.* 

"  Little  ooold  be  wanting  to  induce  Milton 
to  visit,  and,  with  reverential  awe,  to  offer  an 
unfeigned  homage  to  this  truly  memorable 
soflbrer  in  the  cause  of  science.  Shortlv, 
therefore,  ofler  reaching  Florence,  he  sought 
out  his  abode,  and  found  him  at  his  seat  near 
Arcetri,  in  Tuscany.  Galileo  in  1639,  the  pe- 
riod of  Milton's  visit,  was  seventy«five  years  of 
age ;  he  had  been  twioe  imprisoned  by  the  In- 

auisition  at  RmiM.  Iav  th«  «nnffMaA<l    hMr«M«  rtf 


his  philooopbical  opinions  in  defending  the  sys- 
tem of  Copernicus,  and  his  last  liberation  in 
December,  1633,  afrer  a  confinement  of  nearly 
two  years,  was  on  the  express  condition  of  not 
departing,  for  the  residue  of  his  life,  from  the 
duchy  of  Tuscanv. 

^*  Let  us  now  place  before  our  eyes  the  pic- 
ture which  tradition  has  left  us  of  tliis  great 
and  much  injured  character,  when,  at  the  closo 
of  a  life  of  persecution,  when*  fallen  on  evil 
days  and  evil  tongues,'  the  youthful  Milton 
stood  before  him. — Not  only  was  he  suffering 
from  the  natural  pressure  of  advancing  vearsy 
but  he  was  infirm  from  sickness,  and  had,  a. 
very  short  time  before  Milton  was  admitted  to 
his  presence,  become  totally  blind,  from  a  too 
intense  application  to  his  telescope,  and  conse- 
quent exposure  to  the  night  air.    Yet  this,  tho 
greatest  calamity  which  could  have  befallen  a 
person  thus  engaged,  he  bore  with  Christian 
fortitude,  with  the  piety,  indeed,  of^  saint,  and 
the  resignation  of  a  philosopher.    He  permit- 
ted it  not,  in  fact,  either  to  break  the  vigour 
of  hia  spirit,  or  to  interrupt  the  course  o?  his 
studies,  supplying,  in  a  great  measure,  the  de« 
feet  by  constant  meditation,  and  the  use  of  an 
amanuensis.    Nor,  though  the  first  astronomer 
and  mathematician  of  any  age  or  country,  had 
he  confined  himself  to  these  pursuits ;  his  learn- 
ing  was  general  and  extensive ;  both  theo- 
retically and  practically  he  was  an  architect 
and  desijgner ',  his  fondness  for  poetry  was  en- 
thusiastic, and  he  placed  upon  the  lute  with 
the  most  exquisite  skill  and  taste.    To  theso 
varied  acquisitions  in  science,  literature  and 
art,  were  added  the  blessings  of  an  amiable 
disposition )  for  though  keenly  sensible  of  tho 
injustice  of  his  enemies,  whose  malevolenco 
and  oppression,  indeed,  have  scarcely  had  a 
|iarallel,  he  was  yet  cheerful,  affable,  and  open 
m  his  temper,  and  his  aspect,  we  are  told, 
was  singularly  venerable,  mild,   and  intelli- 
gent. 

"  That  such  a  man,  though  livmg  in  an  age  of 
extreme  bigotry,  should  be  an  object  of  ardent 
attachment  to  those  who  best  knew  him,  may 
bo  readily  conceived.  We  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  learn  that  he  was  enthu- 
siastically beloved  by  his  pupils,  and  that  when 
visited  by  Milton,  Vincenzo  Viviani,  his  last 
and  favourite  disciple,  then  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen, was  attending  upon  him  with  all  the  zeal 
of  the  most  affectionate  son.  So  great,  indeed, 
was  the  veneration  entertained  for  him  by  this 
young  man,  who  subsequently  became  his  bio- 
grapher, and  a  mathematician  of  great  celebrity, 
that  he  never  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
(and  he  reached  the  age  of  eighty-one,)  sub- 
scribed his  name  without  the  addition  of  the 
<  scholar  of  Galileo;'  and  had  constantly  be- 
fore  him,  in  the  room  in  which  he  studied,  a 
bust  of  his  revered  master,  with  several  in* 
scriptions  in  his  praise. 

<<  How  must  Milton  have  been  interested  and 
affected  by  the  spectacle  which  opened  to  his 
view  on  entering  beneath  the  roof  of  Galileo ; 
how  deeply  must  he  have  felt  and  penetrated 
into  the  feelings  of  the  characters  then  placed 
before  him ;  the  sublime  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion of  the  aged  but  perseented  astronomer, 
and  the  delighted  love  and  admiration  of  hia 
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bable,  that  the  poet's  deep-rooted  abhorrence  of 
biffotry  and  oppresrion  was  first  imbibed  on  be- 
holding this  illustrious  martyr  of  intolerance. 
There  can  also  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  con- 
ference which,  on  this  occasion ,  took  place  be- 
tween the  philosopher  and  the  bard,  led,  as  the 
Italian  biographer  of  Milton  has  remarked,  to 
those  ideas  in  the  Paradise  Lost  which  f4>prozi- 
mate  to  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  the  plane- 
tary system.  It  ean  also  admit  of  less,  that, 
when  Milton,  old  and  deprived  of  sight,  was 
composing  his  immortal  poem,  he  must  often 
have  recalled  to  memory  this  interview  with 
the  blind  and  suffering  Galileo,  under  feelings 
of  peculiar  sympathy  and  commiseration ;  and 
with  the  same  Christian  patience  and  firmness 
which  so  remarkably  distinguished  the  great 
Florentine,  he  could  truly  say, 

*  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.' 

"  Independent  of  a  succinct  annunciation,  in 
the  eighth  book  of  his  poem,  of  the  system  of 
the  universe  as  taught  by  Galileo,  he  has  twice 
by  name  distinctly  alluded  to  him :  thus  in  the 
first  book,  when  describing  the  shield  of  Satan, 
he  says,  its 

'  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  bis  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose 

orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesol6, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe.' 

'*  And  again  in  his  fifth  book : 

*  As  when  by  night  the  glass 
Of  Galileo,  less  assured,  observes 
Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  the  moon.' 

*'  It  is  comewhat  remarkable  that  Milton, 
who  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  Copernican  theory  of  the  world  as  taught, 
and,  I  may  say,  indeed,  demonstrated  by  Gali- 
leo, should  have  hesitated  a  moment  in  his 
choice  between  the  system  of  his  great  con- 
temporary and  that  of  Ptolemy ;  yet  this  du- 
biety, this  trimming,  as  it  were,  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  doctrines,  is  but  too  ap- 
parent in  his  sublime  account  of  the  creation, 
and  interrupts  in  some  measure  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  philosophical  reader.  *  If  Pliny  in 
regard  to  Hipparchus,'  says  a  pleasing  and 
popular  writer,  '  could  extravagantly  say,  ^• 
SHS  rem  Deo  improbam  annumcrare  vosteris 
steUaSy  what  would  that  historian  of  nature 
have  said,  had  it  been  foretold  him,  that  in  the 
latter  days  a  man  would  arise  who  should  ena- 
ble posterity  to  enumerate  more  new  stars  than 
Hipparchus  had  counted  of  the  old ;  who  should 
assign  four  moons  to  Jupiter,  and  in  our  moon 
point  out  hiffher  mountains  than  any  here  be- 
low ;  who  should  in  the  son,  the  fountain  of 
light,  discover  dark  spots  as  broad  as  two  quar- 
ters of  the  earth,  and,  by  these  spots,  ascertain 
his  motion  round  his  axis ;  who,  by  the  varying 
phases  of  the  planets,  should  compose  the  short- 
est and  plainest  demonstration  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem ^  Yet  these  were  bnt  oart  of  the  annuncia^  I 


tions  to  the worldof  a eingla perpoii,of  Gftlfbo, 
of  unperishing  memory.'* 

'<  This  great  and  good  mtfn  died  at  Aroetri, 
near  Florence,  in  1642,  three  years  afVer  Mil- 
ton's visit,  and  in  the  same  year  which  j^ve 
birth  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  as  hath  been 
well  observed,  took  up  from  Galileo  the  thread 
of  astronomical  science,  and  carried  it  from 
world  to  world,  through  regions  ae  yet  uoex- 
plored  and  unknown."    vol.  ii.  p.  313-— 321. 


From  the  Atkenaum. 

SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH, 

Tha  reputation  of  this  writer  is  very  dispro- 
portionate to  the  extent  of  his  definite  and -tan- 
gible performances.    He  stands,  in  general  es- 
timation, among  the  highest  names  of  our  day 
for  speculative  science,  for  politics,  legislation, 
history,  and  rhetoric.    Yet  the  works  which 
have  gained  for  him  tliis  high  character  are  few 
and  small — ^two  or  three  pamphlets,  a  score  of 
speeches,  and  as  many  anonymous  papers  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review. .  The  qjerit  of  these,  both 
for  ability  of  thought  and  beauty  of  composi- 
tion, is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  nature  of 
the  source  from  which  they  came ;  and  we 
only  lament  that  so  bright  a  water  should  flow 
forth  in  such  scanty  streams.    These  writings 
have  been  sufficient  to  convince  the  world  that 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  one  of  a  small  ne- 
ffleoted  class,  the  lovers  of  wisdom-    But  men 
have  done  him  more  justice  than  they  ordinari- 
ly render  to  his  brethren;  for  he  is  thought  of^ 
almost  on  all  hands,  not  as  a  dreamer  of  dreams, 
a  wanderer  through  a  limbo  of  vanity,  but  as 
rich  in  all  recorded  knowledge,  and  an  honest 
and  eloquent  teacher.    This  tame  hpA  been  ob- 
tained, not  by  the  size  of  his  writings,  but  the 
loftiness  of  the  ground  on  which  Uiey  are  placed, 
that  pure  and  philosophical    elevation   from 
which  even  the  smallest  object  will^oject  its 
shadow  over  an  empire  :t  and,  though  vigour 
and  perseverance  are  necessary  to  attain  that 
heignt,  how  much  larger  does  it  make  the  cir- 
cle of  vision,  than,  when,  standing  among  the 
paths  of  common  men,  our  eyes  are  strained  by 
gazing  into  the  distance.    It  is  not  merely  by 
the  talent  displayed  in  his  works,  brilliant  aiid 
powerful  as  it  is,  nor  by  the  quantity  of  liis  in- 
formation, however  various  and  profound,  that 
he  has  obtained  his  present  celebrity ;  but,  in  a 
great  degree,  by  the  tone  of  dignity  and  can- 
dour, which  is  so  conspicuous  a  characteristio 
of  his  mind.     He  has  less  of  the  spirit  of  party 
than  almost  any  partisan  we  remember. 

His  greatest  talent  is  the  power  of  acquiring 
knowledge  from  the  thoughts  of  others.  Of 
the  politicians  of  our  day,  if  not  of  all  living 
Englishmen  whatever,  he  is  incompar^ly  the 
most  learned.  His  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind,  both  in  the  study  of  its 

*  "  Adam's  Lectures  on  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  477.'* 

t  If  we  remember  right,  it  is  said,  that,  from 
one  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  the  traveller  may 
see  his  own  shadow  thrown  at  sonrise  to  a  dts- 
tssce  of  manv  lesipues. 
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«wn  lawBi  and  in  aetion»  m  greater  than  that  of 
any  contemporary  writer  of  our  country :  and 
his  intimacy  with  the  revolutions  and  progress 
of  modern  Europe,  both  in  politics  and  litera- 
ture, is,  indeed)  perfectly  marvellous.    He  is 
also  the  more  to  be  ^rusted  in  his  writings  on 
these  points,  because  he  is  not  very  exclusive- 
ly weaded  to  any  peculiar  system  or  even  sci- 
ence.   Many  of  the  chroniclers  or  commenta- 
tors of  particular  tracts  in  the  wide  empire  of 
knowledge,  seem  to  consider  that  their  own  de- 
partment is  the  only  important  one,  or,  even 
that  their  qytrn  view  of  it  is  incalculably  and 
beyond  dispute,  the  roost  deserving  of  atten- 
tion ;  their  works  thus  resemble  some  oriental 
maps,  in  which  the  Indian  ocean  is  a  creek  of 
the  Persian  gulf,  and  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
are  paltry  appendages  to  Arabia.     Sir  James 
Mackintosh  is,  in  a  great  degree,  free  from  this 
error :  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
most  valuable  service,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
render  to  the  world,  would  be  by  publishing  a 
history  of  philosophy  from  the  tenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  *,  not  because  he  has  thought  the 
thoughts,  or  ^It  the  feelings,  of  those  ages,  but 
because  he  would  give  us  fair  an4  candid  ab- 
stracts of  the  books  which  he  had  studied,  and 
would  *upplv  questions  to  be  answered  by  the 
oracle,  of  which  he  is  not  himself  a  priest ;  so 
that  men  of  a  more  catholic,  and  less  latitudina- 
rian  spirit,  might  find  in  his  pages  the  elements 
of  a  wisdom  to  which  he  can  minister,  though 
he  cannot  teach  it.     He  knows  whatever  has 
been  produced  in  other  men  by  the  strong  and 
restless  workings  of  the  principles  of  their  na- 
ture.   But  he  seems  himself  to  have  felt  but 
little  of  such  prompting.    The  original  sinceri- 
ty and  goodness  of  his  mind,  display  themselves 
unconsciously  in  much  of  his  writing ;  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  given  him  that  earnest 
impulsion  which  would  have  made  him  an  apos- 
tle of  truth,  and  a  reformer  of  mankind.    He 
is  in  all  things  a  follower  of  some  previously 
recognised  opinions,  because  he  has  neither  the 
boldness  which  would  carry  him  beyond  the 
limits  consecrated  by  habit,  nor  the  feeling  of  a 
moral  want  unsatisfied,  which  would  have  urged 
him  thus  to  take  a  wider  range.    But  hav- 
ing an  acute  intellectual  vision,  and  a  wish  to 
arrive  at  conviction,  he  has  chosen  the  best  of 
whfl(t  was  before  him,  within  the  region  of  pre- 
cedent and  authority.    He  has  plucked  the 
fairest  produce  of  the  domain  of  our  ancestors 
frotn  the  trees  that  they  planted,  and  which 
have  been  cultivated  till  now  in  their  accustom- 
ed methods.    But  he  has  not  leaped  the  boun- 
daries, and  gone  forth  to  search  fbr  nobler 
plants  and  richer  fruit,  nor  has  he  dared  to 
touch  even    the  tree    of   knowledge  which 
flourishes  within  the  garden.    He  has  looked 
fbr  truth  amon^  the  speculations  of  a  thousand 
minds,  and  he  nas  found  little  but  its  outward 
fbnns.    He  has  abstracted  something  here,  and 
added  something  there;  he  has  classed  opi- 
nions, and  brought  them  into  comparison ;  and 
picked  out  this  from  one,  and  joined  on  that  to 
another ;  now  wavered  to  the  right,  now  falter- 
ed to  the  left ;  and  scarce  rejecting  or  believing 
any  thing  strongly,  has  become  learned  with 
unprofitable  learning,  and  filled  his  mind  with 
elaborate  and  costly  furniture,  which  chokes 
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has  slain  a  hundred  systems,  and  united  their 
lifeless  Umbs  into  a  single  figure.  But  the  vi- 
tal spirit  is  not  his  to  give.  It  is  not  the  living 
hand  of  Plato  or  Bacon,  which  points  out  to 
him  the  sanctuary ;  but  the  monuments  and 
dead  statues  of  philosophers  block  up  the  en- 
trance to  the  Temple  of  Wisdom.  His  mind  is 
made  up  of  the  shreds  and  parings  of  other 
thinkers.  The  body  of  his  philosophic  garment 
is  half  taken  from  the  gown  of  Locke,  and  half 
from  the  cassock  of  Butler ;  the  sleeves  are 
torn  from  the  robe  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  cape  is 
of  the  frmine  of  Shaftesbury ;  and  wearing  the 
cowl  oi  Aquinas,  and  shod  in  the  sandiSs  of 
Aristotle,  he  eomes  out  before  the  world  with 
the  trumpet  of  Cicero  at  his  lips,  the  club  of 
Hohbes  in  one  hand,  and  the  mace  of  Bacon  in 
the  other. 

Having  thus  formed  his  opinions  from  books, 
without  having  nourished  any  predominant 
feeling  or  belief  ii^  his  own  mind, — his  creed  is 
far  too  much  a  matter  of  subtleties  and  difiS- 
culties,  and  nicely  balanced  systems.  It  is  all 
arranged  and  polished,  and  prepared  against 
objection,  and  carefully  compacted  together 
like  a  delicate  Mosaic ;  but  it  is  not  a  portion 
of  the  living  substance  of  his  mind.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive,  to  learn,  to  talk  about  a  principle, 
and  the  man  of  the  highest  talent  will  do  this 
best.  But,  to  know  it^  it  must  be  felt.  And 
here  the  man  of  talent  is  often,  at  fault,  while 
some  one  witliout  instruction,  or  even  intellec- 
tual power,  may  not  only  apprehend  tlie  truth, 
as  if  by  intuition,  rather  than  by  thought,  but 
embrace  and  cherish  it  in  his  inmost  heart,  and 
make  it  the  spring  of  his  whole  being.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  has,  unfortunately,  buried  the  seeds 
of  this  kind  of  wisdom  under  heaps  of  learned 
research  and  difficult  casuistry.  He  has  given 
no  way  to  the  free  expansion  of  his  nature ;  nor 
rendered  himself  up  to  be  the  minister  and  or- 
gan of  good,  which  will  needs  speak  boldly 
wherever  there  are  lips  willing  to  interpret  it. 
This,  perhaps,  is  not  seen  clearly  by  the  world. 
But  the  want  is  felt ;  and  the  roost  disciplined 
metaphysician,  be  the  strength  and  width  of 
his  comprehension  what  it  may,  will  inevitably 
find,  that  men  can  reap  no  comfort  nor  hope  in 
doubts  and  speculations,  however  ingenious,  or 
however  brilliant,  unless  they  hear  a  diviner 
power  breathing,  in  the  voices  of  their  teachers. 
The  understanding  can  speak  only  to  the  un- 
derstanding. The  memory  can  enrich  only 
the  metntiry.  But  there  is  that  within  us,  of 
which  both  understanding  and  memory  are  in- 
struments; and  he  who  addresses  it  can  alone 
be  certain  that  his  words  will  thrill  through  all 
the  borders  of  the  world,  and  utter  consolation 
to  all  his  kind. 

He  seems  to  us  to  be  a  man  of  doubting  and 
qualifying  mind,  who  would  willingly  find  out 
the  best  if  he  had  courage  to  despise  the  throng, 
to  desert  their  paths,  and  boldly  go  in  search  of 
it.  He  heads  the  crowd  in  the  road  they  are 
travelling ;  but  he  will  not  seek  to  lead  them  in 
a  new  direction.  Nor  is  it  only  in  any  one  par- 
ticular department  of  thought  that  he  seeks  to 
support  himself  by  the  doctrines  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  the  prejudices  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  in  short,  to  move  the  future  by  the  rot- 
ten lever  of  the  past.    It  is  a  propensity  which 
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politici,  he  is  a  professed  whig ;  that  is,  a  man 
who,  provided  no  great  and  startling  improve- 
menu  are  attempted,  is  perfectly  willing  that 
mankind,  as  they  creep  onward,  should  fling  off, 
grain  by  grain,  the  load  with  which  they  now 
are  burdened :  though  he  holds  it  certain  that 
we  are  doomed  by  nature  to  sweat  and  groan 
for  ever  under  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  our 
present  fardels.  He  will  not  venture  to  con- 
clude that  the  whole  of  a  political  system  is 
bad ',  but  his  reason  and  his  good  feelings  tell 
him  that  the  separate  parts  are  all  indefensible. 
He  halts  perpetually  between  two  oynions; 
and  while  decidedly  a  friend  to  the  people,  he  is 
not  near  so  certainly  an  enemy  to  had  govern- 
ment. He  is  too  wise  and  too  virtuous  not  to 
know  that  reform  most  begin ;  but  he  is  too 
cautious  and  timid  to  pronounce  how  far  it  shall 
be  allowed  to  eo.  what  he  would  do  in  poli- 
tics, is  all  good ;  but  he  seems  afraid  to  proceed 
to  extremity,  even  in  improvement.  This  pro- 
pensity arises  in  part  from  his  natural  hesita- 
tion and  weakness  of  temperament:  but  is 
strengthened,  and  in  his  views  sanctioned,  by 
the  effects  of  his  historical  studios.  For  he 
seems  to  have  been  very  muoh  influenced  by 
the  feeling  of  exclusive  respect  for  the  past, 
which  is  so  apt  to  creep  unconsciously  and 
gradually,  like  the  rust  of  time  upon  a  coin, 
over  the  minds  of  those  who  devote  themselves 
chiefly  to  by-^one  ages.  They  do  not  see  how 
far  the  path  is  open  before  us,  because  their 
eyes  are  constantly  turned  backwards;  and 
from  the  same  cause,  they  are  liable,  in .  mov- 
ing onward,  to  stumble  over  the  slightest  im- 
pediment. Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  obvious- 
ly escaped  (thanks  to  his  speculative  and  be- 
nevolent habit  of  feeling)  from  the  worst  de- 
gree of  this  tendency ;  and,  in  charging  him 
with  it  all,  we  are  not  sure  that  his  attempt  to 
reform  the  criminal  law  might  not  be  held  up 
to  us  as  a  sufficient  and  complete  answer.  But 
it  certainly  does  seem,  that  it  has  acted  upon 
liim  in  a  certain  degree,  in  connexion  with  the 
bent  of  his  moral  and  metaphysical  opinions,  to 
prevent  him  from  hoping,  and  therefore  from 
attempting,  any  great  curaelioration  of  mankind. 
He  is,  moreover,  from  his  habits  of  research  and 
fitudy,  far  too  much  of  the  professor,  to  be  all 
that  he  ought  to  be  of  the  statesman.  With 
his  eloquence,  his  knowledge  of  the  laws,  his 
station  in  general  opinion,  and  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament, he  might  make  himself  an  instrument 
of  the  widest  good.  But,  alas!  he  retreats 
from  the  senate  to  the  library,  and,  when  he 
casually  emerges  into  affairs,  he,  who  might  be 
the  guiding  star  of  his  countrv,  if  he  be  not  a 
mere  partisan,  appears  as  little  better  than  a 
book-worm. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  to  consider,  recognised 
by  all  as  are  the  talents  and  acquirements  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  how  little  effect  he  pro- 
duces upon  the  public  mind.  Every  body  is 
willing  to  respect  his  judgment,  and  to  learn 
from  his  knowledge ;  but  the  prophet  will  not 
speak.  He  holds  a  sceptre  which  he  will  not 
wield,  and  is  jgifled  with  a  fbtile  supremacv. 
He  is  one  of  the  many  able  men  who  do  notn- 
ing,  because  the^  cannot  do  all.  He  seems  to 
spend  his  time  in  storing  up  information  for 
the  <  moth  and  rust  to  corrupt.'  He  has  none 
of  the  eager  earnestness  of  mind|  which  would 


make  him  impatient  at  MBinff  Um  |p«it  lad 
mingling  currents  of  human  life  flow  past  lum, 
without  nimself  plunging  into  the  stream.  He 
forgets  that,  if  he  had  written  ten  times  as 
much,  it  would  probably  be  only  a  few  decrees 
less  precious  than  what  Ym  has  acoomplined : 
and  the  world  would  have  been  influenced  near' 
ly  ten  times  more  by  his  abilities  and  knowledge. 
He  would,  doubtless,  then  have  been  prevented 
from  heaping  into  his  memory  so  much  of  the 
deeds  and  sayings  of  other  men ;  but  he  wonld 
have  done  more  good,  and  said  more  truth, 
himself.  He  woiud  not  so  thoroughly  have 
known  past  history  \  but  he  woula  have  been  a 
nobler  subject  for  future  historians.  Even  his 
opinions  on  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  he  has  never  put  forth  boldly  and 
formallv;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  provtt,  iron 
either  his  avowed  or  his  anonymous  prodoe- 
tions,  at  what  point  he  stands  between  bnt  and 
Hume.  On  one  sreat  subject,  namely,  the  e»> 
sential  difference  oetween  right  and  wrong,  he 
has  more  than  onoe  declared  himself^  and  as 
this  point  is  at  present  of  great  interest,  and 
larger  massesof  belief  seem  daily  ranging  Uma* 
selves  on  opposite  sides,  it  is  one  with  regard  to 
which  we  will  venture  to  say  a  verv  few  words. 
It  is  the  theory  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  that 
expediency  is  the  foundation  of  morality,  but  a 
large  and  universal  expediency,  which  embodies 
itself  in  rules  that  admit  of  no  question  or  com- 
gromise.  He  thus  stands  among  the  advocates 
of  *  utility,'  but  on  the  border  nearest  to  their 
antaeoniflts.  His  principle  is  obviously  much 
less  Cable  to  fluctuation  and  uncertainty,  than 
that  of  the  reasoners  who,  like  him,  basing  their 
system  on  expediency,  perpetually  recur  to  the 
first  principle  of  the  doctrine,  and  will  never 
take  for  granted,  however  general  may  be  the 
assent  oi  mankind,  that  any  rule  of  conduct  is 
right,  unless  they  can  demonstrate  ita  beneficial 
consequence.  The  whole  question,  however, 
is  evidently  one  of  fact,  and  it  would  be  fntik 
to  say  that  a  different  notion  flrom  that  of  the 
^  Utilitarians'  would  be  more  useful  than  theirs, 
supposing  that,  as  they  pretend,  their  creed  can 
be  proved  to  be  the  true  one.  But  on  thb 
ground  we  are  content  to  place  the  matter ; 
and  we  are  just  as  certain,  as  of  the  existence 
of  our  senses,  that  there  is,  in  the  human  mind, 
a  simple  and  primary  idea  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wron^,  not  produced  by  experi- 
ence, but  developing  itself  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  mind.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
contrary  belief  is  false,  because  it  prodocea  the 
state  of  moral  diseaao  which,  we  think,  we  can 
observe  in  the  greater  number  of  its  anpporf • 
ers ;  but  we  mamtain,  that  it  is  at  onee  the  re- 
sult and  the  evidence,  in  short,  the  symptom,  of 
that  unhealthy  condition.  It  is  one  of  the 
characteristies  of  that  mental  habit  in  which 
there  is  so  much  of  narrownese  both  in  thooght 
and  feeling,  and  which  has  so  strong  a  tenden- 
cy to  repress  all  that  there  is  within  us  of  aoUer 
and  more  hopeful  power.  It  seems  certun  that 
the  habitual  recurrence  to  expediency,  as  the 
standard  of  our  conduct,  must  nave  the  tenden- 
cy to  make  us  less  and  less  moral,  and  more 
and  more  selfish  beings ;  until  it  has  oomplele* 
ly  extinguished  those  sympatfaies  which  unite 
us  to  alTour  race,  and  which  never  were  acted 
upon   uniformly  by  any  one  who  wm  wt- 
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ciifltomed  to  oalcnlate   their  reaction  upon 
fainiMlf. 

That  Sir  Jamea  Mackintoah  holda  the  tbeorr 
of  ezpedieney  in  auch  a  manner  as  lo  diroioira 
his  benevolence,  we  certainly  do  not  believe. 
Like  all  the  good  men  who  nave  adopted  this 
■ystem,  he  probabW  feels  a  power  which  his  in- 
telieet  denies ;  and  it  is  this  which  adds  all  the 
sanction  and  fflory,  which  he  and  they  are  con- 
scious of,  to  ue  relations  that  connect  them 
with  their  species.  Bat  that  his  denial  of  any 
other  basis  of  moral  distinction  than  expedien- 
cy has  tended  veiT  much  to  cramp  the  general 
strain  of  his  speculations,  we  are  just  as  certain ; 
and  we  think  that  the  traces  of  this  result,  or 
rather  of  the  character  of  mind  which  produced 
both  evils,  may  be  observed  in  his  earliest  pro- 
duction. The  '  Vindicie  Gallice'  is  a  very 
clever  book,  to  have  been  written  by  a  very 
young  man.  There  is  in  it  a  completeness  and 
vigour  of  reasoning,  and  a  fulness  and  almost 
eloquence  of  style,  which  would  do  credit  to 
any  time  of  Kfe,  and  justly  brought  distinction 
to  the  yottth  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  But 
there  is  perhaps  in  that  very  nearness  to  excel- 
lence an  evidence  that  there  could  be  no  closer 
approach.  A  child  of  three  feet  high,  and  of 
the  exact  proportions  of  a  man,  is  a  miracle  in 
boyhood ;  but  he  will  never  grow,  and  the  man 
will  be  a  dwarf.  The  mind,  exhibited  in  the 
wbrk  in  question,  is  not  in  the  immaturity  of 
ffreatness,  but  second-rate  power  in  its  hiffhest 
development.  There  are  in  it  none  of  the 
eager  rushings  to  a  truth,  which  is  yet  beyond 
our  reach, — ^none  of  those  unsuccessful  grasp- 
ings  at  wide  principles,  and  abortive  exertions 
to  make  manifest  those  ideas  of  which  as  yet 
we  only  feel  the  first  stirrings, — ^none  of  those 
defeated  attempts,  the  best  warrant  of  future 
success,  which  we  find  in  the  earlier  works  t^ 
master  intellects.  It  is  not  that  he  has  an  im- 
perfect view  of  an  extensive  field,  but  that  he 
seems  circumscribed  by  a  boundary,  within 
which  all  is  clear  to  him,  but  beyond  which  he 
does  not  attempt  to  look.  There  are  no  ehasms, 
such  as  hi  thinking  over  a  subject  almost  every 
voung  man  must  have  felt  that  he  did  not  know 
now  to  fill  up,  but  which  he  knew,  at  the  sfime 
time,  required  to  be  closed  by  some  idea  which 
he  oould  not  at  the  time  command.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  sort  from  beginning  to  end  of 
the  book  ;  and  therefore  a  philosopher  might 
have  predicted  even  then  that  the  writer  would 
never  reform  a  science,  or  create  a  system. 
The  department  of  thought  in  which,  fVom  the 
time  he  is  understood  to  have  given  to  it,  and 
from  its  own  exceeding  imperfection,  he  would 
have  been  most  likely  to  work  out  some  fl^reat 
regeneration,  is  the  philosophy  of  international 
law.  Yet  it  stands  very  nearly  where  it  did : 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  does  not  seem  even 
to  have  attempted  to  introduce  new  principles, 
into  a  mass  of  rule  and  custom  that  is  still,  in 
a  ^reat  degree,  what  it  was  made  bv  the  neces- 
sities or  ignorance  of  our  semi-barbarous  fore- 
Others.    He  seems  to  us,  in  short,  to  be  distin- 

Suished  chiefly  by  readiness  in  accumulating 
le  thoughts  of  others,  by  subtlety  in  discern- 
ing differences,  and  by  the  greatest  power  of 
expression  which  can  exist  without  any  thing 
of  poetieal  imagination. 
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THE  WOUNDED   KNIGHT.— A  FRAG- 
MENT. 
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By  wood  and  stream  and  moonlit  waste 

A  warrior  urged  his  steed, 
And  onwards  spurr'd  with  fiery  haste, 

As  life  hung  on  his  speed : 

Hiffh  in  the  star-gemm'd  heaven  that  night 

The  moon  rose  full  and  clear. 
And  gleam*d  on  helm  and  corslet  bright, 

As  be  pass'd  in  his  wild  career ! 

Up  the  steep  hill,  and  down  below. 

Along  the  level  heath 
He  sprines — as  mountain-torrents  flow — 

Loud-dashing  far  beneath ! 

Oh !  pause,  Sir  Knight,  von  lovely  stream 
Far-winding  through  the  wold, 

And  dancing  in  the  sUv'ry  beam, 
Is  beauteous  to  behold ! 

Yon    mould'ring    tower — sweet    minstrel 
rhymes 

Have  sung  its  lofty  praise — 
It  tells,  Sir  Knight,  of  other  times, 

Of  deeds  of  other  days ! 

He  heeds  it  not.    Oh !  stay  thee  now, 

Thy  courser  pants  for  breath ; 
And  wipe  the  cold  sweat  from  thy  brow — 

It  is  the  damp  of  death ! 

Away,  away !  with  lips  compress'd. 

As  if  to  chain  his  soul, 
And  hand  upon  his  blood-stain'd  vest. 

He  springs  towards  his  goal !    . 

By  haunted  dell,  and  holy  roof, 

Bv  tower  and  stately  hall. 
Still,  still  descends  the  clattering  hoof. 

Like  the  dash  of  the  water-fall ! 

Less  swiftly  shoots  the  startled  hind. 

Less  fleet  the  fidcon  flies ; 
He^passes  like  the  rushing  wind, 

Or  meteor  'thwart  the  skies : 

But  pale  his  cheek,  and  sunk  his  eyes. 

And  who  had  seen  had  said, 
Before  to-morrow's  sun  shall  rise, 

Will  he  be  with  the  dead !     . 

•«  •  •         « 

A  lady  sat  on  a  moss-grown  seat, 

Her  little  page  stood  niffh. 
And  sang  of  love  and  battfe-feat, 

And  deeds  of  chivalry. 

And  oft  she  slgh*d  as  he  touch 'd  the  chord, 
And  breathed  the  minstrel  strain, 

For  she  thought  of  her  own  betrothed  lord, 
Far  off  on  the  battle  plain. 

Yet  smiled  she  on  that  lovely  boy. 
As  the  sweet  sounds  died  away, 

And  his  young  heart  gaily  leaped  with  joy, 
As  only  the  young  heart  may ! 

He  had  sung  to  her  in  moonlit  bower, 

And  she  had  loved  him  well. 
And  been  a  friend  from  that  far  dim  hour 

Wh«n  bm  IWikftr  in  hatftU  f«ll 
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Full  sore  be  wept  when  his  sire  died, 
But  short  was  his  childish  sorrow ; 

The  tears  of  the  youn^are  quickly  dried. 
And  he  laugh 'd  again  on  the  morrow ! 

And  now  no  joy  seem'd  half  so  bright 
To  the  heart  of  that  grateful  child, 
As  when  in  that  bower,  by  calm  moonlight. 

He  sang,  and  his  mistress  smiled. 

«  »  *  « 

They  met — that  Knight  and  his  Lady-love — 

That  so  the  fond  should  meet ! 
He  had  flown  o*er  the  land  like  the  wounded 
dove, 

To  die  in  his  loved  retreat ! 


From  the  London  Weekly,  Review. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE   LIFE   AND   TRA- 
VELS   OF  JOHN  LEDYARD,  from  his 
Journals  and    Correspondence.    By  Jared 
■  Sparks.  Qvo.  London,  1628.  Colhum. 

We  particularly  delight  to  follow  a  bold  ad- 
venturer in  his  wanderings  through  the  wil- 
derness of  this  world ;  to  observe  him  from  the 
moment  when  he  creeps  into  life  at  the  base 
of  the  pyramid  of  society,  until  he  scales  the 
summit,  or  dies  struggling  in  the  ascent.  It  is, 
in  fact,  to  observe  the  triumph  of  mental  ener- 
gy over  circumstances,  over  the  opposition  of 
lortune,  and  the  tendency  of  our  corporeal  na- 
ture to  ignoble  and  debasing  repose.  In  look- 
ing abroful  upon  society,  we  invariably  mark 
the  predilections  of  vulgar  minds  point  towards 
case,  security,  pleasure ;  while  in  the  creator 
of  his  own  cank  and  fortune  the  workings  of  a 
very  different  spirit  are  visible.  The  latter 
sets  out  on  the  journey  of  life  with  pride  and 
courage  for  his  staff  and  scrip.  He  measures 
his  intellectual  stature  with  that  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  discovering  that,  though  they  may 
stand  upon  higher  ground,  and  affect  to  look 
down  upon  him  with  scorn  from  their  acciden- 
tal elevation,  they  are  but  pigmies  in  r^lity ; 
he  learns  to  entertain  a  scorn  for  mere  rank, 
and  more  deep-rooted  reverence  of  himself. 
In  speaking  thus  of  the  maker  of  his  own  for- 
tune, we  do  not  of  course  allude  at  all  to  the 
Jews  and  jobbers  and  dwarf-minded  knaves 
who  thrive  upon  the  offals  of  power  in  the  ob- 
scene avenues  of  a  court.  Our  discourse  re- 
fers to  the  man  who,  entering  the  world,  as  it 
were,  as  a  cypher,  quickly  causes  his  presence 
to  be  felt,  and  arms  his  mind  with  all  those  in- 
tellectual weapons  with  which  we  achieve  fame. 
The  mere  vulgar  adventurer  is  of  course  a  very 
different  kind  of  personage.  His  unquiet  eye 
is  cast,  not  upon4ntellectual  pre-eminence,  but 
upon  the  good  things  of  this  life  ;  and  if  he 
BtrugglcB  nard,  and  perseveres  through  evil 
and  through  good  report,  and  at  the  expense  of 
his  friends,  his  conscience,  and  his  God,  to  re- 
tain them,  it  is  simply  because  his  passions 
are  a  tide  without  a  flood,  and  never  lifl  him 
into  the  regions  of  enthusiasm. 

John  Ledyard,  the  subject  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle, and  an  adventurer  of  mixed  character, 
was  bom  at  Groton  in  Connecticut,  in  1751. 
He  was  originally  Resigned  for  th«  profession 


of  the  law,  and  for  a  short  time  studied  itiptia< 
ciples  under  a  respectable  practitioner;  bat 
growing  disgusted  in  a  very  little  while  wiih 
the  Cokes  and  the  Lyttletona,  his  next  project 
was  to  become  a  Missionary.  To  acconplish 
himself  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  missioii,  which 
was  to  have  been  among  the  savages  of  North 
America,  he  became  a  student  at  Dr.  Whe«- 
lock's  establishment  at  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire (now  Dartmouth  College),  but  be  doef  not 
appear  to  have  made  any  very  great  progress  is 
the  science  of  Theology.  In  fact,  he  hi^  bat  a 
weak  predilection  for  study  of  any  kind.  He 
learned  but  little  at  college,  where,  according 
to  his  biographer,  he  evinced  a  greater  fond- 
nenfi  for  the  life  of  a  strolling  player  than  for 
that  of  a  missionary.  However,  to  recozuioitre 
the  ground  in  which  he  was  one  day  to  eow 
the  good  seeds  of  faith,  he  absconded  from 
Hanover,  and  rambled  for  more  than  three 
months  among  the  savages.  This  little  ex- 
cursion seems  to  have  cured  him  of  his  zeal  for 
proselytism,  for  he  very  soon  after  abandooed 
all  thoughts  of  becoming  a  missionary,  for 
which  he  was  certainly  no  way  fitted,  and 
abstracted  himself  from  college.  The  mode 
in  which  this  little  affair  was  managed  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  man;  and  so  very  unlike 
the  way  in  which  a  vouth.  would  run  away  from 
school  in  Europe,  that  we  are  tempted  to  copy 
Mr.  Spark's  account  of  it. 

"  On  the  margin  of  the  Connectieot  river, 
which  runs  near  the  college,  stood  many  ma- 
jestic forest  trees,  nourished  by  a  rich  soil. 
One  of  these  Ledyard  contrived  to  cat  down. 
He  then  set  himself  at  v^ork  to  fashion  its 
trunk  into  a  canoe,  and  in  this  labour  he  was 
assisted  by  some  of  his  fellow-students.  As  the 
canoe  was  fifly  feet  long,  and  three  wideband 
was  to  be  dug  out  and  constructed  by  these  anr 
skilful  workmen,  the  task  was  not  a  trifling  one, 
nor  such  as  could  be  speedily  executed.  Opera- 
tions were  carried  on  with  spirit,  however,  till 
Ledyard  wounded  himself  with  an  axe,  and  was 
disabled  for  several  days.  When  recovered,  be 
applied  himself  anew  to  his  work ;  the  canoe 
was  finished,  launched  into  the  streana,  and,  by 
the  further  aid  of  his  companions,  equipped  and 
prepared  for  a  voyage.  His  wishes  were  aow 
at  their  consummation,  and  bidding  adiea  to 
these  haunts  of  the  musest  where  he  had  gained 
a  dubious  fame,  he  set  off  alone,  with  a  li^bi 
heart,  to  explore  a  river,  with  the  navigation 
of  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  acquainUnce. 
The  distance  to  Hartford  was  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles,  much  of  the  way  was  through  a 
wilderness,  and  in  several  places  there  were 
dangerous  falls  and  rapids. 

"With  a  bearskin  for  a  covermg,  and  bis  ca- 
noe well  stocked  with  provisions,  he  yielded 
himself  to  the  current,  and  floated  leiforeiy 
down  the  stream,  seldom  using  his  paddle,  *oA 
stopping  only  in  the  night  for  sleep.  He  tola 
Mr,  Jefferson,  in  Paris,  fourteen  J'®*"  *Jr''' 
wards,  that  he  took  only  two  books  with  mm» 
a  Greek  TesUment,  and  Ovid,  one  of  whicii 
he  was  deeply  engaged  in  reading  when  fl" 
canoe  approached  BeUows's  Falls,  where  M 
was  suddenly  roused  by  the  noise  of  the  wa- 
ters rushing  among  the  rocks  through  the  oai- 
row  passage.  The  danger  was  immmont,  » 
no  boat  could  iro  down  3uX  fiU  without  bung 
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initantly  dftshed  in  pieces.  With  diffioalty  he 
gained  the  shore  in  time  to  eecape  such  a  catas- 
trophe, and  through  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
people  in  the  neig^hbourhood,  who  were  aston- 
whed  at  the  novelty  of  such  a  voyage  down 
the  Connecticut,  his  canoe  was  drawn  by  oxen 
around  the  fall,  and  committed  again  to  the 
water  below.  From  that  time,  till  he  arrived 
at  his  place  of  destination,  we  hear  of  no  acci- 
dent, although  he  was  carried  through  several 
dangerous  passes  on  the  river.  On~  a  bright 
spring  morning,  just  as  the  sun  wati  rising, 
some  of  Mr.  Seymour's  family  were  standinir 
near  his  house,  in  the  high  bank  of  the  smalt 
river  that  runs  through  the  city  of  Hartford 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Connecticut  river, 
when  they  espied  at  some  distance  an  object 
of  unusual  appearance  moving  slowly  up  the 
stream.  Others  were  attracted  by  the  singu- 
larity of  the  sight,  and  all  were  conjecturing 
what  it  could  be,  till  its  questionable  shape  as- 
sumed the  true  and  ob'vions  form  of  a  canoe  \ 
but  by  what  impulse  it  was  moved  forward  none 
could  determine.  Something  was  seen  in  the 
stern,  but  apparently  without  life  or  motion. 
At  length  the  canoe  touched  the  shore  directly 
in  front  of  the  house ;  a  person  sprang  from 
the  stern  to  a  rock  in  the  edge  of  the  water, 
threw  off  a  bearskin  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
veloped, and  behold  John  Ledyard,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  uncle  and  connexions,  who  were 
filled  with  wonder  at  this  sudden  apparition,  for 
they  had  received  no  intelligence  of  his  inten- 
tion to  leave  Dartmouth,  put  supposed  him 
still  there  diligently  pursuing  his  studies,  and 
fitting  himsclt  to  be  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians."  p.  21-^4. 

We  next  find  him  exceedingly  anxious  to  get 
a  comfortable  hving  as  a  regular  clergyman, 
which  he  thought  much  better  than  dwelling 
as  a  missionary  among  savages ;  and  while  this 
fit  was  upon  him,  he  was  accustomed,  we  are 
told,  in  imitation  of  St.  Anthony,  who  harangued 
the  fishes,  to  go  regularly  into  the  woods, 
to  preach  to  the  trees,  for  the  sake  of  practice. 
As  the  trees  of  North  America  are  no  contro- 
versialists, Mr.  Ledyard  had  it  all  his  own  way 
in  these  little  preachments ;  but  when  he  came 
to  try  his  eloquence  upon  mankind,  he  was 
found  to  be  extremely  ignorant,  and  refused 
admission  into  the  church. 

He  now  felt  the  amor  patricn  cool  a  little 
within  him,  and  began  to  think  of  projecting 
his  genius  into  a  new  sphere.  Accordingly, 
finding  that  the  captain  of  a  small  trading  ves- 
sel was  dispbsed  to  afford  him  entertainment 
on  board  during  a  voyage  to  Gibraltar,  and 
back  to  the  V\^st  Indies,  he  left  America; 
and,  in  order  to  diversify  life  a  little,  and  amuse 
the  worthy  captain,  vho  was  an  old  friend  of 
his  father,  he  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in 
an  English  regiment  at  Gibraltar.  The  honest 
old  tar  was  a  good  deal  vexed  of  course  at  this 
freak  of  Mr.  Ledyard,  but  he  exerted  himself 
to  obtain  his  liberation,  and  our  hero  magnani- 
mously consented  to  do  him  the  honour  of  eat- 
ing his  beef  and  biscuits  for  two  or  three  months 
longer,  if  he  would  procure  his  release. 

It  seems  that  the  family  of  the  Lodyards 
was  originally  from  Bristol,  and  that,  at  the 
time  to  which  our  adventurer's  history  relates, 
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as  merchants  m  London.  John,  who  had  heard 
something  of  these  wealthy  relatives,  now  con- 
ceived the  project  of  visiting  them,  but  having 
no  money,  was  oompelled  to  work  for  his  pas- 
sage to  England,  wnere  he  arrived  without  a 
penny,  without  friends,  without  even  a  single 
letter  of  recommendation.  He,  however,  beg- 
ged his  way  to  London,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  see  the  name  of  Ledyard  on  a  car- 
riage in  the  street,  which  enabled  him  to  dis- 
cover his  relatives.  They  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived him  tolerably  well,  considering  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  presented  himself  to  them, 
and  his  utter  incapacity  to  prove  his  kindred. 
Disappointed  in  his  romantic  expectations,  he 
now  enlisted  in  the  marines,  and  contrived  to 
introduce  himself  to  Captain  Cook,  then  about 
to  leave  England  for  his  last- voyage  round  the 
world.  The  great  navigator  &oems  to  have 
been  pleased  with  his  enthusiasm.  He  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  corporal,  and  in  this  rank  he 
accompanied  the  expedition.  We  shall  not 
now  stop  to  describe  the  countries  visited  or 
discovered  in  this  celebrated  voyage,  but  a  love 
adventure,  which  took  place  in  one  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  is  too  interesting  to  be  pass- 
ed over. 

"  While  the  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  a  singular  love  adventure 
occurred  between  a  young  English  sailor  and  a 
New  Zealand  girl,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
related  in  Ledyard's  journal,  as  they  are  also 
in  Cook's  Voyages,  and  which  prove  the  softer 
sex  among  savages,  even  the  daughters  of  can- 
nibals, to  be  capable  of  deep  affection  and  strong 
attachment.  An  intimacy  was  contracted  be- 
tween a  sailor  and  a  native  girl  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  which  grew  stronger  from  day  to 
day,  till  at  length  all  the  time  ue  could  spare 
from  his  duties  was  devoted  to  her  society. 
He  furnished  her  with  combs  to  decorate  her 
hair,  and  with  ornaments  for  her  person ;  and, 
to  make  himself  more  attractive  in  her  eyes, 
he  submitted  to  be  tattooed  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.  His  passion  H^as  reci- 
procated in  the  most  ardent  and  artless  man- 
ner by  the  maiden^  Gowannahee,  whom  no 
conventional  rules  had  taught  to  conceal  the 
emotions  of  nature ;  and  although  they  under- 
stood not  each  other's  language,  yet  love  whis- 
pered in  accents  which  they  round  no  difficulty 
in  comprehending.  Thus  their  days  and  hours 
flew  rapidly  away  till  the  time  of  separation 
approached.  Gowannahee  was  much  distress- 
ed when  such  an  event  was  hinted  a^  she 
would  throw  her  arms  around  her  lover's  neck, 
and  insist  that  he  should  not  go;  and  such 
were  the  alluring  arts  she  used,  and  such  the 
willingness  of  the  youth  to  be  led  by  them,  that 
he  resolved  to  desert  from  tho  ship  and  remain 
behind.  He  contrived  to  remove  his  clothing 
and  other  effects  on  shore,  and  to  escape  by 
the  stratagem  of  dressing  himself  in  the  cos- 
tmne  of  the  natives  and  mingling  in  the  crowd, 
just  as  orders  were  given  to  sail,  and  the  New 
Zealanders  were  required  to  leave  the  ships. 
When  the  roll  was  called  to  ascertain  if  all 
hands  were  on  board,  his  absence  was  discov- 
ered. The  cause  was  easily  apprehended,  and 
some  of  the  officers  were  disposed  to  let  such 
an  instance  of  true  love  have  its  reward,  and 
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dreams  of  future  felicity  among  the  eavages  of 
New  Zealand.  The  less  sentimental  Cook 
was  not  moved  by  these  mild  counsels*;  he  saw 
mischief  in  such  a  precedent,  and  he  was  in- 
flexible :  a  guard  of  marines  was  despatched  to 
search  for  the  truant,  and  bring  him  back  to 
duty.  He  had  proceeded  to  the  interior,  and 
secreted  himselr  with  his  faithful  Oowanna- 
hee ;  but  his  hidinsr-place  was  at  last  discov- 
ered. As  soon  as  she  perceived  their  int.ention 
to  take  him  away,  she  was  overwhelmed  with 
anguish ;  and  at  the  parting  scene  on  the  beach 
she  yielded  herself  up  to  expresflions  of  grief 
and  despair,  which  the  stoutest  heart  could  not 
witness  unmoved.  The  young  sailor  was  ex- 
amined and  tried  for  his  misdemeanor;  but 
Cook  was  so  much  amused  with  the  schemes 
he  had  devised  forhimself,  and  the  picture  he 
had  drawn  of  his  future  prospects  and  great- 
ness, as  the  husband  of  Gowannahee,  and  a 
chief  of  renown,  that  he  forbore  to  aggravate 
the  pains  of  disajppointed  hope  by  any  formal 
punishment."  p.  oO— 63. 

From  the  Southern  Ocean  the  expedition 
next  sailed  through  Behring's  Straits  into  the 
Asiatic  regions ;  and  during  this  part  of  the 
voyage  Ledyard  exhibited,  on  the  island  of 
Onalaska,  the  following  proof  of  daring  cou- 
rage. 

*<  <  I  was  at  this  time,  and  indeed  ever  after, 
an  intimate  friend  of  John  Gore,  first  lieute- 
nant of  the  Resolution,  a  native  of  America  as 
well  as  myself,  and  superior  to  me  in  command. 
He  recommended  me  to  captain  Cook  to  un- 
dertake the. expedition,  with  which  I  imme- 
diately acquiesced.  Captain  Cook  assured  me, 
that  he  was  happy  I  had  undertaken  it,  as  he 
was  convinced  I  should  persevere;  and  after 
giving  me  some  instructions  how  to  proceed, 
he  wished  me  well,  and  desired  I  would  not  be 
longer  absent  than  a  week  if  possible,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  he  should  expect  me  to  re- 
turn. If  1  did  not  return  by  that  time  he  should 
wait  another  week  for  me  and  no  longer.  The 
young  chief  before-mentioned,  and  his  two  at- 
tendants, were  to  be  my  guides.  I  took  with 
me  some  presents  adapted  to  the  taste  of  Uie 
Indians,  brandy  in  bottles,  and  bread,  but  no 
other  provisions.  I  went  entirely  unarmed,  by 
the  advice  of  Captain  Cook.  The  first  day  we 
proceeded  about  fifteen  milee  into  the  interior 
part  of  the  Island,  without  any  remarkable  oc- 
currence, until  we  approached*a  village  just  be- 
fore gight.  This  village  consisted  of  about  thir- 
ty huts,  some  of  them  large  and  spacious,  though 
not  very  high.  The  huts  are  composed  of  a 
kind  of  slight  frame,  erected  over  a  square  hole 
sunk  about  four  feet  into  the  ground;  the 
frame  is  covered  at  the  bottom  with  turf,  and 
upwards  it  is  thatched  with  coarse  grass ;  the 
whole  village  was  -out  to  see  us,  and  men, 
women,  and  children  crowded  about  me.  I 
Mr  as  conducted  by  the  young  chief,  who  was 
my  guide,  and  seemed  proud  and  assidnous  to 
serve  me,  into  one  of  the  largest  huts.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Indians,  for 
though  they  were  curious  to  see  me,  yet  they 
did  not  express  that  extraordinary  curiosity, 
that  would  be  expected  had  they  never  seen  an 
European  before,  and  I  was  glad  to  perceive  it, 
as  it  was  aa  evidenoa  in  favour  of  what  I  wish* 


ed  to  find  trae»  namely)  that  there  wens  £«»- 
peans  now  among  them.    *    •    * 

"  About  three  hours  before  dark  we  came  to 
a  large  bay,  which  appeared  to  be  four  league* 
over.  Here  my  guide  Perpheela,  took  a  canoa 
and  all  our  baggage,  and  set  off,  seemiDgly  to 
cross  the  bay.  He  appeared  to  leave  me  in  an 
abrupt  manner,  and  told  me  to  follow  the  two 
attendants ;  this  gave  me  some  uneasiness.  I 
now  followed  Perpheela's  two  attendants,  keep- 
ing the  bay  in  view;  but  we  had  not  gone 
above  six  miles  before  we  saw  a  canoe  ap- 
proaching us  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay, 
m  which  were  two  Indiana.  As  soon  ae  my 
guides  saw  the  canoe,  we  ran  to  the  ebore 
from  the  hills  and  hailed  them,  and  finding 
they  did  not  hear  us,  we  got  some  bushes  and 
waved  them  in  the  air,  which  they  saw,  and 
stood  directly  for  us.  This  canoe  was  sent  by 
Perpheela  to  bring  me  across  the  bay,  and  short- 
en the  distance  of  the  journey. 

"  <  It  was  beginning  to  be  dark  when  the 
canoe  came  to  us.  It  was  a  skin  canoe,  aiier 
the  Esquimaux  plan,  with  two  holes  to  ae* 
commodate  two  sitlers.  The  Indians  that  came 
in  the  canoe  talked  a  little  with  my  ^o  guides, 
and  then  came  to  me  and  desired  I  would  get 
into  the  canoe-  This  I  did  not  very  reamly 
agree  to,  however,  as  there  was  no  other  place 
for  me  but  to  be  thrust  into  the  space  between 
the  holes,  extended  at  length  upon  my  back, 
and  wholly  excluded  from  seeing  the  way  I 
went,  or  the  power^f  extricating  myself  upon 
an  emergen&y.  But  as  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive, I  submitted  thus  to  be  stowed  away  in 
bulk,  and  went  head  foremost  very  swifl 
through  the  water  about  an  hour,  when  I  felt 
the  canoe  strike  a  beach,  and  afterwards  lifted 
up  and  carried  some  distance,  and  then  set 
down  again  ;  after  which  I  was  drawn  out  by 
the  shoulders  bv  three  or  four  men,  for  it  was 
now  so  dark  that  I  could  not  tell  who  they 
were,  though  I  was  conscious  I  heard  a  lan- 
guage that  was  new.  I  was  conducted  by  two 
of  these  persons,  who  appeared  to  be  strangers, 
about  forW  rods,  when  I  saw  lights,  and  a 
number  of'^huts  like  those  I  left  in  the  morn- 
ing. As  we  approached  one  of  them,  a  door 
opened,  and  discovered  a  lamp,  by  which,  to 
my  joy  and  surprise,  I  discovered  that  the  two 
men,  who  held  me  by  each  arm,  were  Eoro- 
peans,  fair  and  comely,  and  concluded  from 
their  appearance  they  were  Russians,  which  I 
soon  after  found  to  be  true." — p.  105-111. 

On  returning  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  Led- 
yard witnessed  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  at 
Hawyhee ;  an  event  which  was  certainly 
brought  about  in  a  great  measure  by  the  ill 
conduct  of  the  illustriops  victim  himself.  Led- 
yard -  describes  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended it  as  follows : — 

'*  The  appearance  of  our  parade,  both  by 
water  and  on  shore,  though  conducted  with 
the  utmost  silence,  and  with  as  little  ostenta- 
tion as  possible,  had  alarmed  the  towns  on  both 
sides  of  the  bay,  but  particularly  Kiveroa, 
where  the  people  were  in  complete  order  lor 
an  onset;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise,  that  though  Cook  did  not  see 
twenty  men  in  passing  through  the  town,  yet 
before  he  had  conversed  ten  minutes  with 
Teraiobn.  he  was  sorrooaded  bv  throe  or  fintr 
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hoadfe^  people,' and  tbote  half  of  them  chiefii. 
Cook  grew  uneasy  when  he  observed  this,  and 
wai  the  more  urgent  in  his  persuasions  with 
Teraiobu  to  eo  on  board,  and  actaally  per- 
euaded  the  old  man  to  go  at  length,  and  led 
him  within  a  rod  or  two  of  the  shore ;  but  the 
just  fears  and  conjectures  of  the  chiefs  at  last 
mterpoeed.  They  held  the  old  vian  back,  and, 
one  of  the  chiefs  threatened  Cook,  when  he 
attempted  to  make  them  quit  Teraiobu.  Some 
of  the  crowd  now  cried  out,  that  Cook  was 

going  to  take  their  king  from  them  and  kill 
im,  and  there  was  one  in  particular  that  ad- 
▼anced  towards  Cook  in  an  attitude  that 
alarmed  one  of  the  guard,  who  presented  his 
bayonet  and  opposed  him,  acquainting  Cook  in 
the  meantime  of  the  dantrer  of  his  situation, 
and  that  the  Indians  in  a  few  minutes  would  at- 
tack him ;  that  he  had  overheard  the  man, 
whom  he  bad  just  stopped  from  rushing  in  upon 
him,  say  that  our  boats  which  were  out  in  the 
harbour  had  just  killed  his  brother,  and  he 
would  be  revenged.  Cook  attended  to  what 
this  man  said,  and  desired  him  to  show  him  the 
Indian,  that  had  dared  to  attempt  a  combat 
with  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  pointed  out. 
Cook  fired  at  him  with  a  blank.  The  Indian, 
perceiving  he  received  no  damage  from  the  fir6, 
rushed  from  without  the  crowd  a  second  time, 
and  threatened  any  one  that  should  oppose  him. 
Cook  perceiving  this,  fired  a  ball,  which,  enter- 
iiur  the  Indian's  groin,  he  fell,  and  was  drawn 
off  by  the  rest. 

"  Cook,  perceiving  the  people  determined  to 
oppose  bis  designs,  and  that  he  should  not  toc- 
ceed  without  nirther  bloodshed,  ordered  the 
lieutenant  of  marines,  Mr.  Phillips,  to  with- 
draw his  men  and  get  them  into  the  boats, 
which  were  then  lying  ready  to  receive  them. 
This  was  effected  by  the  seneant :  but  the  in- 
stant they  began  to  retreat.  Cook  was  hit  with 
a  stone,  and  perceiving  the  man  who  threw  it, 
shot  him  dead.  The  officer  in  the  boats  ob- 
serving the  guard  retreat,  and  hearing  this 
third  discharge,  ordered  the  boats  to  fire.  This 
occasioned  the  guard  to  face  about  and  fire, 
and  then  the  attack  became  general.  Cook 
and  Mr.  Phillips  were  together,  a  few  paces  in 
t^e  rear  of  the  guard,  and,  perceiving  a  gene- 
ral fire  without  orders,  quitted  Teraiobu,  and 
ran  to  the  shore  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  but  not 
being  able  to  make  themselves  neard,  and  being 
close  pressed  upon  by  the  chiefs,  they  joined 
the  guard,  who  fired'  as  they  retreated.  Cook, 
having  at  length  reached  the  margin  of  the 
water,  between  the  fire  of  the  boats,  waved 
with  his  hat  for  them  to  cease  firing  and  come 
In ;  and  while  he  was  doing  this,  a  chief  from 
behind  stabbed  him  with  one  of  our  iron  dag- 
gers, just  under  the  shoulder  blade,  and  it  pass- 
ed quite  through  his  body.  Cook  fell  witn  his 
face  in  the  water,  and  immediately  expired." 
—p.  14&-148. 

Shortly  after  the  termination  of  tliis  voyage, 
Ledyard  deserted  from  the  English  service, 
and  repaired  once  more  to  his  native  place, 
where  ne  in  vain  endeavoured  to  engage  per- 
eons  to  unite  with  him  in  a  trading  voyage  to 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Failing  en- 
tirely to  obtain  the  necessary  co-operation  in 
his'  own  country  in  a  scheme  which,  like  the 


the  whole  aim  of  his  liib,  he  again  visited 
Europe,  where  hie  efibrts,  though  they  were 
vigorous  and  unceasing,  were  eqnally  fruitless. 
He  was  now  almost  desperate,  and,  without 
well  knowing  to  what  purpose,  he  determined 
on  traversing  the  Russian  empire,  by  way  of 
Siberia  and  Kamtschatka,  to  Behring's  Straits. 
Without  money,  and  with  but  few  friends,  he 
set  out  from  Paris,  penetrated  through  Lap- 
land into  Russia,  and  succeeded  with  invincible 
perseverance  in  touching  almost  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Asia ;  but,  lost  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  reaching  the  limits  of  his  journey,  the 
object  of  his  whole  life,  he  was  suspected  of 
bemg  a  French  spy,  arrested,  and  transported 
back  to  Petersborgh.  He  was  now  nearly  at 
his  wits*  end  ;  but,  after  a  short  pause,  bis 
courage  and  his  infifenuity  again  revived,  and 
he  found  means  to  convey  himself  to  London, 
whence  he  very  soon  departed  to  explore  the 
interior  of  Africa  for  the  African  Association. 
And  now  the  career  of  our  dariuff  adventurer 
was  suddenly  to  be  closed.  Ho  had  been  but 
a  very  little  while  in  Egypt,  when  a  quantity 
of  vitriolic  acid,  which  he  took  for  a  bilious 
complaint,  put  a  period  to  his  wanderings  and 
his  life  in  November,  17 — . 

This  work  of  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  notwith- 
standing a  few  blemishes  of  style,  is  written 
with  considerable  vigour  and  ability,  and  the 
narrfitive  is  intensely  interesting. 


From  the  London  Weekly  Review. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  GREECE.^ 

Captaii?  Blaquiere's  publications  are  abso- 

'  lutely  necessary  to  those  who  would  form  a 

correct  idea  of  the  Greek  Revolution.    Not 

that  Captain  Blaquiere  is  always  right  or  un- 

f prejudiced,  but  that  be  has  industriously  col- 
ected  information,  and  been  an  eye-witness  of 
many  of  the  actions  he  describes.  His  present 
work,  portions  of  which  have  already  been  pub- 
lished m  a  daily  paper,  brings  the  narrative  of 
Greek  affairs  clown  to  the  battle  of  Navarino ; 
and  although  it  is  partly  in  the  epistolary  form, 
partly  in  an  historical  introduction,  partly  in 
appendixes  and  original  documents,  we  con- 
sider it  an  interesting  and  useful  publication. 
The  reply  to  Mr.  Green  is  more  mild  and  tem- 
perate than  was  perhaps  necessary,  as  that 
gentleman  showed  but  little  of  mildness  or 
moderation  in  his  tirades  against  the  Greeks. 

As  to  the  question  on  the  comparative  moral 
and  intellectual  worth  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks, 
we  conceive  it  may  be  easily  settled,  though 
not  by  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  consuls. 
The  Turks,  as  the  governing  people,  have 
more  daring,  but  less  petty  and  contemptible 
vices  than  the  Greeks ;  they  are  also  more 
open,  honest,  and  truth-telling;  but  in  intel- 
lectual qualities,  the  indispensable  basis  or 
great  virtues,  they  are  incomparhbly  inferior 
to  their  former  slaves.  But  the  question  is 
not  whether  the  Greeks  are  virtuous  or  vi- 

•  Letters  from  Greece ;  with  Remarks  on  tho 
Treaty  oflnterventlon.  By  Edward  Blaquiere, 
Esq.  Author  of"  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Greek  Revolution,"  Ac.  &c.    8vo.    London, 
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cioxu,  intelleotual  or  itnpid ;  but  whether  thev 
are  men ;  for  if  they  are  men,  bad  or  gooa, 
they  are  entitled  to  freedom.  It  is,  we 
confess,  difficult  to  tell  what  to  do  with 
vicious  people,  either  in  this  world  or  the 
next ;  and  we  every  day  hear  it  asserted  that 
such  or  such  a  nation  is  not  fitted  to  be  free. 
But  neither  is  any  nation^  that  ever  hopes  to 
be  better,  fitted  to  be  enslaved ;  for,  however 
bad  a  people  may  be,  slavery  is  sure  to  make 
it  worse.  It  appears,  at  first,  to  be  very  philo- 
sophical to  decide  that  this  nation  is  sufficient- 
ly  enlightened  to  be  free,  and  that  is  not ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  although  by  conquering  its 
liberty  early,  a  nation  is  sure  to  be  exposed  to 
great  confusion  and  many  changes,  it  is  better 
to  face  these  evils  than  to  submit  to  any  modi* 
fication  of  despotism.  Every  species  of  gov- 
ernment  has  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  itself; 
and  therefore,  for  a  people  aiming  at  republi- 
can institutions  to  begin  by  bowing  the  neck 
to  any  kind  of  monarchy,  is  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  to  be  educated  as  a  cook  or  a  groom 
in  order  to  fit  ourselves  to  perform  hereafler 
the  duties  of  a  senator.  But  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  entering  at  present  into  this  ques- 
tion, though  it  is  perpetually  urged,  even  by 
respectable  writers,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  that  the  Greeks  should  have  remained 
in  slavery  until  they  were  fitted  to  enjoy  free- 
dom, which  would  have  been  to  have  remained 
enslaved  for  ever. 

Speaking  of  the  improvements  efiTected  by 
the  English  in  C^irfii,  Mr.  Blaquiere  says: — 
"  By  far  the  most  gratifying  and  solid  improve- 
ments perceived  on  my  arrival  here  now,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  University,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  auspices  of  Lord  ixuilfortf,  the  cele- 
brated patron  of  modern  Greek  learning.  On 
visiting  this  admirable  institution,  I  was  most 
agreeiu»ly  surprised  to  find  no  less  than  four 
hundred  students,  receiving  instructions  in  all 
the  sciences,  from  sixteen  professors,  who,  if 
report  be  true,  are  fully  equal  in  talent  to  most 
of  their  own  fraternity  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. These  scholars  consist  indiscriminately 
of  islanders  and  Greeks  from  the  Continent 
and  Archipelago.  The  advantages  of  such  an 
establishment,  in  several  points  of  view,  are  in- 
calculable. If  properly  supported  it  will  tend 
at  once  to  enrich  and  civilize  «  people,  who,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  still  in  sad  ignorance 
and  by  no  means  overburdened  with  wealth." 
p.  2. 

What  the  author  adds  in  a  note  respecting 
Lord  Guilford,  now  dead,  is  also  well  worthy 
of  being  copied : — "  This  amiable  and  excellent 
Nobleman  nas  paid  the  debt  of  nature  since  the 
above  was  written,  and  in  him  Greece  has  lost 
the  most  munificent  patron  she  could  boast  in 
modern  times.  Not  less  so  indeed  than  the 
most  distinguished  of  those  who  graced  her 
history  in  former  days,  since  instead  of  merely 
aiding  the  progress  of  learning  under  an  en- 
lightened government  and  liberal  institutiona, 
wluch  would  have  been  an  easy  task,  be  sought 
to  revive  learning  where  ignorance  prevailed, 
and  thus  prepare  the  Greeas  for  enjoying  and 
appreciating  the  blessings  of  civilization.  To 
tliis  laudable  object,  Lord  Guilford  devoted 
thirty  vears  of  his  life,  during  which,  a  great 
part  of  his  fortune  haa  baea  exnendad  in  ann. 


porting  the  Schools  established'in  various  psrts 
of  the  Levant,  and  in  maintaining  numerons 
Greek  students  at  the  Universities  of  Kurope/' 
p.  4. 

The  cheapness  of  education  at  this  Ionian 
University  is  remarkable : — "  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  pay  for  education  in  England, 
will  be  rather,  surprised  to  hear,  that  an  adult 
may  be  boarded  and  receive  instruction  in  all 
the  most  useful  branches  of  knowledge  at  Corfu, 
for  the  moderate  sum  of  ten  dollars  a  month, 
little  more  than  two  pounds  sterling."  p.  3. 

The  following  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the . 
character  of  the  struggle  maintained  by  the 
Greeks  against  their  oppressors,  is  worthy  of 
being  copied,  though,  we  believe,  it  has  been 
in  print  before: — "The  heroine  in  qaestion, 
Sophia  Condulimo,  was  the  wife  of  an  officer 
of  distinction,  who  fell  during  the  siege.  When 
the  Turks  entered  the  town,  she  was  among 
the  crowd  which  sought  to  escape  the  fery  of 
the  enemy  by  quitting  the  walls,  accompanied 
by  her  son  and  daughter.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  the  mother  perceived  a  party 
of  Turks  coming  towards  them :  horrified  at 
the  fate  which  was  about  to  befal  her  daogh- 
ter,  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen,  she  turned  to 
the  son,  who  was  arme.d,  and  told  him  to  shoot 
his  sister,  lest  she  should  become  a  victim  of 
Mussulman  brutality!  The  youth  instantly 
obeyed  the  dreadful  mandate,  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  girdle,  and  lodged  the  contents---four 
large  slugs,  in  his  sister's  head,  when  she  fell 
to  the  ground,  apparently  a  lifeless  cor|Me. 
Thus  relieved  from  a  charge  which  the  mother 
could  not  preserve,  herself  and  son  endea- 
voured to  take  refuge  in  a  cavern.  Just  as 
they  were  entering  it,  a  grape  shot  struck  the 
boy  in  the  leg,  and  he  also  fell.  Scarcely  had 
the  mother  succeeded  in  dragging  him  afUr 
her,  than  a  piquet  of  Turkish  cavalry  came  up: 
one  of  the  party  draw^ing  forth  a  pistol,  pointed 
it  at  the  temple  of  poor  Sophia,  who  suddenly 
rising  up,  looked  sternly  at  the  Turk  and  ox- 
claimed — ^  Barbarian,  do  vou  not  see  that  I  am 
a  woman !'  This  appeal  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  both  the  mother  and  her  son  were  spared 
to  be  conducted  into  slavery.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary part  of  this  story  remains  to  be  told. 
Being  among  the  two  hundred  ransomed  by 
the  Continental  Greek  Committees,  they  were 
sent  over  to  this  island  and  placed  with  the 
others.  Judge  of  the  mother's  astonishment 
on  finding  that  her  imaginary  murdered  daugh- 
ter was  among  the  number ! — To  be  brief,  on 
perceiving  she  was  a  female,  the  Turks  carried 
ner  back  to  Messolonghi,  bound  up  her  wounds, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  mortal, 
but  she  recovered,  and  her  story  having  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  ransoming  agents,  the 
interesting  Cressula  was  rescued  from  bondiage, 
and,  what  is  more,  thus  singularly  destined  to 
be  once  more  restored  to  the  arms  of  her  dis- 
consolate parent!"*  p.  6-7. 

*  *^  On  my  return  to  Corfu  in  June,  I  paid 
another  vbit  to  the  mother  of  Cressula,  and 
was  glad  to  hear  that  both  her  son  and  daugh- 
ter, had  been  placed  in  good  situations,  and 
were  quite  recovered  from  the  effect  of  their 
sufferings    while  in    captivity.    The  mother 
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Our  eoQntiTiiien  at  Malta  appear,  from  the 
following  passage,  to  be  peculiarly  easy  on  the 
subject  of  religion: — **  You  are  not  perhaps 
aware,  that  it  is  a  special  part  of  our  policy 
not  only  to  afford  protection  to  all  the  religious 
rites  and  superstitions  of  Malta  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  but  even  to  assist  in  their  performance. 
All  the  grand  processions  in  the  respective  is- 
lands are  attended  by  the  British  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities,  many  of  whom  even  carry  wax 
lights,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  or  Saint,  as  it 
may  be.  This  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact, 
as  contrasted  with  those  reli<;iou8  differences 
which  continue  to  divide  other  parts  of  the 
empire."  p.  15. 

Egina,  celebrated  in  ancient  and  modem 
story,  is  thus  described: — "The  situation  of 
Egina,  in  the  centre  of  the  gulf  bearing  its 
name,  is  truly  beautiful ;  and  from  the  extreme 
salubrity  of  its  climate,  no  wonder  tliat  it 
should  have  been  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
Athenians  in  former  days.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  island  is  thickly  covered  with  fragments 
of  its  early  grandeur ;  the  number  of  tombs  ex- 
cavated in  a  nard  calcareous  range  of  rocks 
near  the  town,  are  particularly  worthy  of  no- 
tice ',  and  besides  the  celebrated  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Panelhenius,  finely  situated  on  the  eas- 
tern side  of  the  island,  the  foundations,  and 
one  column,  of  another  upon  a  grand  scale,  are 
I 

redeemed  captives  by  the  Philanthropic  So- 
ciety. »  »  •  The  fate  of  poor  Meyer,  who 
had  established  and  conducted  the  Greek 
Chronicle  with  great  spirit  for  nearly  two  years, 
was  most  tragical.  While  at  Napoli  de  Ro- 
mania, 1  happened  to  meet  the  Chief,  who  ac- 
companied Meyer  and  his  wife,  a  young  Mes- 
solongiote,  who  had  their  first  child  at  her 
breast.  They  had  nearly  reached  the  moun- 
tains when  a  party  of  Turkish  cavalry  were 
seen  galloping  towards  them.  Perceiving  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  escape  for  his  wife  and 
child,  he  determined  not  to  abandon  them  or 
mirvive  their  captivity,  Meyer  entreated  his 
companions  to  despatch  him  before  the  Turks 
came  up.  The  scene  which  followed  this  re- 
quest may  be  easily  conceived.  While  the 
Greek  captain  and  his  soldiers  were  urging 
him  to  quicken  his  pace  and  endeavour  to  es- 
cape, the  enemy  approached  with  increased 
rapidity,  till  at  last  the  party  became  hotly  en- 
gaged, and  my  informant  saw  poor  Meyer  fall 
under  the  sabres  of  the  Turks;  after  which 
he  escaped  with  two  or  three  of  his  soldiers, 
as  it  were  by  a' miracle.  It  was  afterwards  as- 
certained that  Madame  Meyer  and  her  infant 
were  saved,  but  they  are  still  captives;  the 
funds  of  the  Society  at  Corfu  being  t^o  low  to 
admit  of  continuing  their  benevolent  labours. 

*'  M.  Meyer  was  a  native  of  Prussia,  and 
both  from  tem'perament  and  education,  deeply 
imbued  with  those  Republican  sentiments, 
which  are  making  such  rapid  strides  through- 
out Germany.  His  frequent  and  severe  stric- 
tures on  the  rapacity  of  the  Capitani,  and  other 
leaders,  made  him  many  enemies ;  but  his  ani- 
madversions were  not  less  just  or  well  merited. 
When  killed,  he  had  on  his  person  a  minute 
journal  of  all  the  events  of  the  siege,  to  which, 
the  companions  of  his  flight  told  me,  he  seemed 


Still  seen  close  to  the  town  and  port.  From 
whatever  point  of  this  favoured  spot  you  view 
the  surrounding  scenery,  a  delightful  and  ex- 
tensive prospeci,  embracing  the  whole  western 
coast  ot  Attica,  Salamis,  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Argolis 
up  to  the  Acrocorinthus,  presents  itself,  and 
callb  to  mind  a  thousand  interesting  associa- 
tions.'   p.  31-32. 

We  cannot  omit  the  following  testimony  of 
the  enlightened  policy  of  Captain  M'Phail, 
resident  of  Cerigo. — "  Though  naturally  barren 
and  unproductive,  Cerigo  is  interesting  from 
its  classical  associations  (being  the  Cy  thsra  of 
antiquity),  and  is  rendered  so  now,  from  hav- 
ing become  a  general  refuse  and  asylum  to  a 
gieat  number  of  Greek  7*aniilies,  who  liave 
been  driven  from  the  Continent  and  the  Archi- 
pelago, by  the  revolution.  There  is  perhaps 
no  other  island  of  the  Ionian  Republic,  which 
has  benefited  more  than  Cerigo  from  the  ef- 
fects of  British  influence  and  good  government. 
The  resident,  Capt.  M'Phail,  has  really  done 
wonders  for  this  place.  I  shall  only  allude  to 
the  admirable  roads  which  he  has  made,  fre- 
quently surmounting  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
cutting  through  long  tracts  of  solid  rocks,  and 
connecting  hills  and  valleys  by  well-construct- 
ed bridges,  thus  establishmg  lines  of  commu- 
nication which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  fu- 
ture wealth,  as  it  is  now  one  of  infinite  conve- 
nience to  the  inhabitants.  The  attention  of 
the  resident  has  been  also  directed  to  improv- 
ing the  agriculture  of  the  island,  and  in  this 
very  considerable  progress  has  been  made. 
But  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  labours  re- 
main to  be  mentioned,  as  being  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise.  A  number  of  Lancasterian 
schools  have  be^n  built  in  various  parts  of  the 
island.  I  visited  most  of  them,  and  judge  of 
my  astonishment  in  finding  them  not  only  full 
of  pupils  of  both  sexes,  but  conducted  quite  as 
well  as  any  I  have  seen  in  England!  The 
progress  made  by  many  of  the  scholars  is  really 
surprising.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  out  of  a 
thousand  pupils,  the  usual  number  under  in- 
struction, above  two  hundred  and  Hdy  have 
not  only  completed  their  education  in  less  than 
three  years,  but  are  all  provided  with  situa- 
tions, either  as  clerks  in  mercantile  houses,  or 
supercargoes.  This  is  an  important  result  of 
the  resident's  labours,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  if  he  perseveres,  Cerigo  will  become  the 
medium  of  spreading  the  blessings  of  education 
throughout  the  Levant,  as  most  of  the  pupils 
are  the  children  of  Greek  refugees."  p.  33 — 34. 

The  following  little  paragraph  on  Epidaurus 
is  worth  copying  : — ^*  Epidaurus  is  charmingly 
situated,  and  must,  in  the  event  t>f  Greece 
obtaining  her  independence,  become  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  There  are  two  ports, 
both  capable  or  containing  ships  of  war,  but 
somewhat  exposed  to  particular  winds.  The 
promontory  which  divides  those  two  inlets,  is 
covered  with  ruins  and  cisterns.  Many  parts 
of  the  ancient  wall  which  surrounded  it,  as  well 
as  of  the  old  Acropolis,  are  still  in  perfect  pre- 
servation. The  cultivated  country  near  this 
place,  is  exceedingly  prolific  in  corn,  wine,  oil, 
and  cotton.  An  extensive  vineyard  close  to 
the  Southern  port,  and  on  which  part  of  the 
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wine  made  ki  Greeee.  From  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  ruinsi  amon^  which  are  the  re- 
ni&ins  of  a  temple,  triumphal  arch  and  larve 
baths,  EpidauruB  moat  have  been  extremely 
populous.  The  surrounding  hills  are  covered 
with  wood,  a  great  part  of  which  is  fit  for  na- 
val purposes^- and,  as  in  former  days,  still  well 
stocked  with  the  wild  boar,  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries  to  be  found  in  this  country.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  bills  abound  in  minerals, 
more  especially  lead  and  iron,  and  probably  cop- 
per, bat  this  is  common  to  most  of  the  moun* 
tain  districts  of  the  confederacy."  p.  47—48. 

We  must  close  our  extracts  with  the  author's 
account  of  the  jackalls  and  wild  boars  of  this 
part  of  Greece. — "  The  neighbourhood  of  Epi- 
daurus,  is  infested  by  quantities  of  jackalls,  or 
wild  dogs  as  they  are  called  by  tne  natives. 
They  approach  the  village  regularly  every  even- 
ing soon  after  dusk,  and  commence  howling 
in  the  most  terrific  manner,  until  they  have 
roused  their  domesticated  brethren,  soon  after 
which,  the  latter  sally  forth,  and  a  genersl  en- 
gagement ensues ;  this  always  ends  by  the  for- 
mer being  beaten  back  to  their  native  haunts 
in  the  caverns  of  the  adjacent  woods. 

"  The  mode  of  hunting  the  wild  boar,  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  dif- 
ficulties which  present  themselves.  In  Epirus, 
where  the  breed  is  larger  and  more  ferocious 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece,  great  pre- 
caution is  necessary,  and  the  hunters  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  watch  their  prey  &om  the 
tops  01  trees.  Here,  there  is  less  danger,  as 
the  breed  is  small,  and  more  timid.  The  hunt- 
ing  parties  generally  oonsist  of  five  or  six  men 
armed  with  their  muskets  and  atta^hans.  Hav- 
ing found  the  track,  they  trace  tne  animal  to 
its  hiding  place,  and  while  some  are  occupied 
in  driving  him  out,  the  rest  place  themselves 
in  an  advantageous  positimi  for  taking  sure 
aim.  Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
the  return  of  one  of  these  hunting  parties,  as 
they  descend  by  the  winding  paths  of  the  hill. 
The  prize,  suspended  on  a  pole  carried  by  two 
of  the  party,  is  borne  before  the  rest,  who  sing 
some  verses  analogous  to  their  triumph.  This 
part  of  the  ceremony  strongly  reminded  me  of 
those  representations  which  are  frequently 
seen  on  ancient  bas-reliefs."  p.  51. 

We  conclude,  by  recommending  the  work 
to  all  those  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  cause 
of  Greece. 


Frvm  the  London  WeeJdy  Review, 

THE  LA¥e  MR.  HENRY  NEELE'S  LEG- 
TURES  ON  SHAKSPEARE. 

As  we  intend  to  include  Mr.  Neele  in  the 
series  of  "  Authors;  Artists,  Statesmen,"  &c. 
upon  whom  we  mean  to  express  our  opinion, 
we  abstain  for  the  present  from  aU  remarks 
upon  his  literary  character  or  productions. 
Our  readers  may,  however,  be  Ratified  with 
the  following  specimen  of  his  critical  powera, 
exerted,  to.  be  sure^  on  a  theme  aafficiently 
hackneyed,  though  always  grateful  to  the  feel- 
ings of  aa  Eughshman.  On  Shakspeare  it  is 
easy  to  pile  euhiirv  and  eloflniinMi*.  »n  th* 


herd  of  eritics  have  done  it;  all  hav  adadred ; 
all  have  praised.  What  we  want  is  a  critic 
capable  of  viewing  him  as  a  great  dramatic 
writer,  not  as  an  idol ;  capable  of  estimatinff 
his  strength,  and  his  weakness,  ftis  merita  and 
his  defects,  his  beauties  and  his  absurdities. 
From  the  following  extract  of  Mr.  Neele 's  Lec> 
ture,  read  by  Mr.  Britton  at  Stratibrd-npon- 
Avon  in  Sept.  1819,  bsinff  the  fiftieth  year  after 
Garrick's  jabiiee,  it  w3l  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Neele  was  by  no  means  such  a  critic  aa  we  re- 
quire ;  but  he  was  a  ydong  man  of  much  pro- 
mise, and  we  sincerely  kment  his  uatimely 
fiite. 

*'  The  reign  of'  Elizabeth  was  the  rei^  of 
poetry;  it  was  the  holiday  of  intellect — the 
carnival  of  imagination :  the  world  of  nature 
without  was  fresh  and  youthful,  while  the 
world  of  thought  within  was  just  bursting  from 
the  thraldom  in  which  king-craft  and  priest- 
craft, fanaticism  and  despotism,  bad  so  long 
enveloped  it ;  whilst  the  more  subtle,  but  not 
less  fatal  chains  which  afiectation,  pedantry, 
servile  imitation,  and  hypercritiqal  heresy  have 
lately  weaved  around  it,  and  by  which  all  its 
efforts  have  been  paralyzed,  was  not  known  oc 
heard  of.  Xhen  sprung  to  life  those  vivid  and 
unfading  pictures  on  which  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  still  gazing,  eager  to  enjoy  the  illu- 
sion, but  hopeless  to  emulate  their  beautica 
Every  image  of  tenderness,  beauty,  and  su-s 
blimity,  which  the  most  fertile  imagination 
could  suggest,  was  raised  and  called  into  ex- 
istence, as  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter.  Every 
passion,  every  thought  of  the  human  mind  was 
unlocked ;  every  aerial  phantom  that  lurked  in 
the  recesses  of  fancy  was  impelled  to  light,  and 
invested  with  substantial  beauty :  scarcely  the 
minutest  variety  of  nature  passed  unnoticed : 
— not  a  flower  of  the  field, — ^not  a  hue  of  the 
rainbow, — not  a  combination  of  atoms,  however 
fantastic,  or  a  cloud  in  the  heavens,  however 
fleeting, — but  was  endowed  with  immortality 
by  the  more  than  alchemic  touch  of  wit  and 
genius.  The  men  who  arose  in  those  days 
were  mental  prodigies, — ^they  were  stars,  of 
which  the  solitary  brilliancy  of  each  would 
have  been  enough  to  lighten  the  darkness  of 
ages ;  but  combined,  they  form. one  bright  and 

glorious  galaxy: — and  the  noblest  of  lOl, — the 
rightest  beyond  comparison, — ^the  giant  amidst 
a  gigantic  brood, — ^the  mighty  intellect  which 
darkened  and  obscured  all  others,  however  bril- 
liant, by  the  shadow  of  its  own  iramenaitj,  was 
Shakspeare f 

His  was  the  master  spirit; — at  his  spells 
The  heart  gave  up  its  secrets ; — ^like  the  nMnmt 
Of  Horfb,  smitten  by  the  prophet's  rod, 
Its  hidden  springs  gush'd  forth-^Time,  that 

grev  rock 
On  whose  bleak  sides  the  fame  of  meaner  bards 
Is  dash'd  to  ruin,  was  the  pedestal 
On  which  his  genius  roae ;  and,  rooted  there, 
Stands  like  a  mif  hty  statue,  rear'd  so  high 
Above  the  clomu,  and  changes  of  the  world, 
That  heaven's  unshorn  and  unimpeded  beams 
Have  round  its  awful  brows  a  glory  abed 
Immortal  as  their  own. 

<*  The  fame  which  this  extjpaordhiary  man 
has  acquired,  and  which  seems  (to  nss  a  simile 
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pine  avalanehe  mi  eTenr  period,  of  iU  leacent/ 
u  not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  con* 
nected  with  oor  subject.  It  is  not  simply  from 
the  approving  jadgmentSi  or  the  delighted  fan- 
cies oi  his  partial  readers,  that  Shakspeare  de- 
rives his  reputation  and  his  power:  his  wri» 
tings  'come  home/  as  Lord  Bacon  has  ex- 
pressed it,  *■  to  men's  business  and  bosoms/ 
They  teach  us  something  of  ourselvesi  and 
*  of  (he  stuff  we're  made  of.'  Like  his  own 
Hamlet 

'  They  set  us  up  a  glass 
Wherein  we  may  see  the  inmost  patts  of  us;* 

They  *  give  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.' 

''  Hence,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  not  merely  ap- 
proval, or  even  delight,  which  is  excited  by  his 
powers:  it  is  ^  on  appetite,  a  feeling  and  a  love.* 
No  poet  was  ever  so  p(utsionately  admired,  be- 
cause^ none  ever  so  completely  developed  the 
springs  of  human  nature,  ana  thus  rendered 
himself  intelligible  and  interesting  to  all. 
Hence  too  the  universality  and  the  perpetuity 
of  his  fame.  He  has  painted  all  the  modes 
and  qualities  of  human  conditions;  all  the 
shades  and  peculiarities  of  human  character. 
Wherever,  therefore,  those  characters  and 
those  conditions  exist,  the  works  of  Shakspeare 
can  never  become  foreign  or  obsolete. 

*  Time  cannot  wither  him,  or  custom  stale 
His  infinite  variety.' 

''The  surface  of  life  may  be  altered,  but 
the  stream  of  human  feelings  and  passions  will 
continue  its  unalterable  course  beneath  it.  Re- 
putation, built  upon  the  ephemeral  taste  and 
fancies  of  a  day,  will  vanish  with  the  causes 
which  produced  it;  but  Shakspeare's,  with  its 
altar  in  the  heart  of  man,  is  extensive  as  the 
world,  and  imperishable  as  humanity." 

''  If  we  might  hazard  an  opinion,  we  should 
say  that  the  master  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
Shakspeare,  and  which  has  enabled  him  to  sub- 
ulate the  hearts  of  mankind,  was  gympathy. 
tlias  been  well  said,  that  *  when  words  come 
from  one  heart,  they  generally  reach  the  other.' 
Shakspeare's  feelings,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
were  of  the  finest  and  acutest  order:  he  is 
styled  by  his  contemporaries,  'sweet  Sliok- 
spearCf'  and  'gentle  Hhakspeare,*  as  if  to  denote 
the  susceptibility  of  his  disposition,  and  his 
amiable  manners.  He  paintqd  correctly,^  be- 
cause he  felt  strongly.  It  is  impossible,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  to  account,  in  any  other  way,  for 
his  excellence  in  both  provinces  of  the  dra- 
matic art.  It  is  well  known  that  spirits  re- 
markable for  their  mirth  and  hilarity  are  most 
susceptible  of  tender  and  mournful  impressions; 
and  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  English,  as 
a  nation,  are  equally  fiimous  for  wit  and  for 
melancholy.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that 
mirth  begets  mirth,  and  on  the  other  band,  an 
old  English  poet,  Drayton,  has  beautifully  said, 
that, 

» Tears, 
Elixir-like,  turn  all  to  tears  they  touch.' 

The  feelings  of  his  mind  produced  correspond- 
ent feelings  in  the  minds  of  others,  like  a  pre- 
cious stone  which  casts  its  briUiant  hues  over 
•verv  object  that  it  approaches. 

''  Rnl  nrhnfAVAV  vnmv  Knv*  luMin  iha  mirnnirtu^ 
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marked  feature  in  the  mind  of  our  author,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  theory  which  refers  hie 
astonishing  fame  to  the  possession  of  any  one 
peculiar  quality ^  is  erroneous :  his  distinguish- 
mg  characteristic  is  the  utiion  of  manp  excel' 
lencies;  each  of  which  he  possessed  m  a  de- 
gree unequalled  by  any  other  poet.  Shak- 
speare will  be  found  pre-eminent,  if  we  consider 
his  sublimity,  his  pathosj  his imaginatiany  his  tcit 
and  his  humour:  the  union  in  his  own  person  of 
the  highest  tragic  and  comic  excellence^  and  his 
knowledge  of  nature,  inanimate,  animate,  and 
human.  To  excel  in  any  one  of  these  particu- 
lars would  form  a  great  poet :  to  unite  two  or 
three  of  them  is  a  lot  too  lofly  even  for  the  am- 
bition of  highly-favoured  mortals ;  but  to  com- 
bine aU,  as  Shakspeare  has  done,  in  one  tre- 
mendous intellect,  is  indeed 

'  To  get  the  start  of  Uie  majestic  world. 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.'  " 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
CONNOR  M»GLOGHLIN. 

a  TALE  OF  THE  LOWER  SHANITON. 

Connor  was  the  son  of  Jeremiah,  or,  as  he 
was  more  commonly  ealled,  Remmie  M'Glogh- 
lin,  whose  father  had  renounced  the  errors  of 
Popery  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  Excise ;  which 
place  he  had  turned  to  so  good  account  among 
smuggling  distillers,  that  "on  retiring,"  he 
was  able  to  purchase  a  small  estate  near  the 
village  of  Ardeneer,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Shannon,  and  to  raise  his  son  to  the  dignity  of 
a  squireen,  or  half  sir.  Remmie  was  capti- 
vated, at  an  early  age,  by  the  charms  of  a 
damsel  below  even  himself  in  rank,  and  of  the 
proscribed  caste  in  religion.  It  was  not  unna- 
tural that  he  should  marry  a  Papist,  for  the 
Protestant  gentry  utterly  and  with  scorn  ex- 
cluded him  from  their  society  ;  yet  the  effect 
of  this  exclusion  upon  bis  mean  mind  and  low- 
thoughted  disposition,  was  bat  to  exalt  the  said 
gentry  in  his  estimation, — and,  stranger  still, 
to  maxe  him  value  himself  on  being,  as  he  im- 
pudently said.  And  swore  he  was,  a  d— <l  good 
rrotestant.  Remmie's  protestantism,  how- 
ever, limited  itself  to  attending  church  occa- 
sionally upon  high  festivals,  ridiculing  and 
abusing  all  priests,  and  eating  beef-steaks  on 
Grood  Friday.  Moyah  M'Gloghlin,  his  wife, 
was  a  thorough  bigot,  who  rested  solely  on  the 
externa]  observances  of  her  church  for  sal- 
vation ;  feared  her  husband  upon  earth,  for  he 
was  a  harsh,  violent  man,  but  thought  him 
sure  of  hell  hereafter,  unless,  according  to  an 
expectation  which  she  secretly  cherished,  he 
should  send*  for  the  priest  in  his  last  agonies, 
and  receive  extreme  unetion,  in  which  case  she 
thought  a  few  thousand  years  additional  of 
purgatory  might  set  all  to  rights.  Under^these 
circumstances,  it  may  be  readily  imagined, 
that  much  conjugal  felicity  did  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  M'Gloghlin.  Two 
children,  both  sons,  and  born  at  an  interval 
of  ten  years,  were  the  fruit  of  the  marriage. 
Connor,  the  elder,  was  the  darling  of  his 
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the  g^entility  of  the  reformed  faith,  it  followed, 
of  course,  that  he  imperatively  required  his  son 
to  be  reared  a  Protestant.  This  was  a  sore 
trial  to  Moyad;  but  she  well  knew  her  hus- 
band to  be  '^  an  hard  man,"  and  she  dared  not 
openly  disobey  him ;  she,  therefore,  contented 
herself  with  having  the  child  secretly  baptized 
by  the  priest,  before  he  was  **  took  to  the  minis- 
ter," as  she  said ;  and  as  he  grew  up,  she  stole 
him  away  with  her  to  mass  whenever  she 
could,  and  failed  not,  on  these  occasions,  to 
moisten  his  brow  with  lustral  holy  water,  thrice 
applied  infami  digUo,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  in  the  sacred  names  of  the  three  persons  of 
the  Godhead. 

Ill-tempered  und  wayward  was  the  infancy 
of  Connor  M'Gloghlin.  Continually  conver- 
sant with  all  the  little  frauds  and  arts  practised 
by  his  mother,  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband,  and  continually  enjoined  to  conceal 
them,  he  early  became  mured  to  deceit.  He 
soon  grew  acquainted,  tpo*,  with  the  power 
which  these  concealments  gave  him  over  his  pa- 
rent ;  and  instead  of  any  longer  entertaining  a 
dread  of  her  displeasure  when  he  did  wrong, 
ho  presently  learned  that  the  price  of  his  con- 
nivmgs  at  her  petty  misdoings,  might  be  made 
a  perfect  immunity  from  punishment  on  his 
own  part,  however  unpardonable  his  disobedi- 
ence, or  aggravated  his  fault.  His  father,  he 
was  taught,  both  bv  precept  and  example,  to 
fear  rather  than  to  love, — a  feeling  whioh  gra- 
dually gathered  into  settled  aversion,  as  he 
alone  exercised  parental  authority  \>ver  him, 
and  his  own  conduct,  as  well  as  his  father's 
natural  disposition,  necessarily,  rendered  the 
exercise  of  this  authority  severe,  and  some- 
times violent.  Thus  Connor  grew  up  to  boy- 
hood ;  his  vices  and  his  faults  were  screened 
by  his  mother  whenever  that  was  possible; 
and  when  they  had  the  *^  ill-ktck"  to  be  detected, 
by  his  father,  they  were  punished  in  a  lit  of 
ungovernable  passion,  and  consequently  the 
punishment  was  ineffectual.  Ere  he  had  well 
reached  the  period  of  human  puppy  hood, — 
which  ie  said  to  extend  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  twentieth  year,^ — ^young  M'Gloghlin  was  a 
thorough  reprobate;  he  exceeded  pedlars  in 
lying,  cursed  and  swore  like  a  trooper,  cheated 
at  pitch  and  toss,  amd  even  the  rumour  ran 
that  he  could  steal,  and  that  his  mother  anx- 
iously concealed  his  thefts. 

Yet  with  all  these  gifts,  Connor,  as  he  grew 
up  to  manhood,  was  well  received  ia  the  houses 
of  most  of  the  strong  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  was  **  a  fine  cliver  bye,"  (boy,) 
that  is  to  say,  a  tall,  stout  rufiier,  with  a  face 
which,  to  the  vulgar,  appeared  handsome, 
though,  to  the  observant  eye,  it  plainly  be- 
trayed marks  of  the  low  and  froward  mind 
which  animated  the  inner  man :  but  he  rode  a 

food  horse,  was  heir  to  some  scores  of  acres 
eld  in  fee,  and  was  a  professing  Protestant, 
which,  amongst  the  lower  orders  m  Ireland,  is 
the  next  thing  to  being  a  gentleman.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  hrst  became  acquainted 
with  Norah  Sullivan.  Norah  had  been  left  an 
orphan  in  her  childhood,  and  had  been  taken  in 
and  reared  by  an  uncle,  the  brother  of  her  dead 
mother,  a  hard-favoured  old  man,  who  had  spent 
his  youth  on  board  a  man-of-war ;  and  having 
accumulated  prize  money  and  waires  to  a  con- 


siderable amount,  had  returned  to  his  native 
village  in  time  to  succour  his  widowed  and 
now  dying  sister,  in  the  extremity  of  her  dis- 
tress, and  to  take  charge  of  her  sole  sur- 
viving child,  then  not  quite' five  years  old. 
Norah,  now  twelve  years  older  than  when  her 
mother  died,  was  almost  a  model  of  barn-door 
beauty,  and  not  a  little  vain  of  her  personal 
charms.  Her  coal-black  hair  nightly  cost  her 
a  full  hour's  combin?,and  brushmg,  and  curl- 
ing, and  papering,  after  her  daily  task  of  house- 
keeping were  done ;  her  dark  and  merry  eje 
sparkled  over  a  ruddy  cherry-cheek,  blooming 
with  health,  and  the  matutinal  application  of  a 
buttermilk  wash.  Yet  this  rural  coquette, 
despite  of  vanity,  had  many  valuable  points  to 
recommend  her;  she  was  a  soft-hearted, ^ct^d- 
natured  girl,  who  loved  her  uncle  tenoerly, 
and  was  beloved  by  him  in  turn.  Though  \Ut 
rough  old  sailor  did  not  lavish  very  many  fond 
words  upon  her,  yet  was  he  observed  to  take 
especial  care  that  little  Norah — as  he  still  con- 
tinued to  call  her,  although  she  had  now  grown 
to  what  is  termed,  in  western  idiom,  *^  a  shtont 
shlip,"  should  always  be  arrayed  in  the  gayest 
and  most  costly  attire  the  pack  of  the  travelling 
merchant — in  the  vulgar,  pedlar — could  fur^ 
nish.  He  planted  her  little  garden  near  the 
house,  too,  with  hollies,  laburnums,  hlacs,  and 
laurestinas,  and  seemed  to  shoulder  along  to 
chapel  on  Sunday,  with  peculiar  self  cmnpla- 
cency,  when  he  pressed,  or,  as  the  neighbonrs 
termed  it,  "scroggcd''  Norry,  drest  in  all  her 
best,  under  his  ann,and  sported,  in  his  button- 
hole, a  little  bouquet,  of  her  own  gathering  and 
arranging,  there. 

It  was  at  an  entertainment  in  the  hoase  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  given  on  the  occasion  of 
a  christening,  that  Connor  M'Gloghlin  be- 
came acquainted  with  Norah  Sullivan^  the 
fame  of  whose  beauty  had  already  reached 
him.  They  danced  together,  and  were  mutu- 
ally pleased.  M'Glogulin  had  dissimulation 
enough  to  disguise  the  worst  points  of  his  cha- 
racter, in  the  presence  of  strangers  or  of 
w^omen  ;  and  his  handsome  person,  bold  man- 
ners, and  somewhat  too  the  imagined  auperi- 
ority  of  rank  or  of  religion  before  alluded  to,  as- 
sisted in  enabling  him  ^o  insinuate  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  fair  villager.  M*  Glogh- 
lin,  with  rustic  gallantry,  rode  over  the  next 
day  to  the  Grange  to  visit  fiirmer  Hourighan, 
tho  damsel's  uncle,  and  to  pay  his  respects  to 
his  partner  of  the  preceding  evening  ;  pleased 
the  old  man  by  *'  doing  sensible,"  as  he  called 
it;  that  is,  talking  knowingly  of  farming,  and 
cattle,  and  markets ;  and  flattered  the  maiden, 
by  the  vehement  assurance  of  his  warm  admi- 
ration of  her  beauty,  her  dress,  and  her  dancing, 
concluding  with  a  passionate  declaration,  that 
of  all  the  tight  girls  that  wor  there,  herself  took 
the  rag  off  the  oush. 

Mr.  M'Gloghlin's  reception  encouragod  htm 
to  return  ere  long ;  and  he  soon  becamo  &  fre- 
quent visiter  at  tne  Grange. 

As  old  Hourighan  rented  an  extensive  Ikrm, 
he  was  much  occupied  but  of  doors;  and  th< 
young  man  usually  found  Norah  alone, or  bosicd 
with  liousohold  cares  among  the  in-door  v  \  • 
vnnts.  M'Gloghlin  did  not  fail  to  im|»m%* 
these  morning  calls,  as  unlike  *' angel  Tisit*' 
in  their  obieot  as  their  freaoenev.  to  caotiirat« 
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the  jrontkful  affeetioiui  of  Hourighan's  iileee. 
Love  for  her  he  had  nonoi  beyond  the  mere 
desire  of  mtifying  a  laatfiil  paaaion ;  hia  pur- 
poee  waa  of  a  dinerent  and  a  deeper  nature.  Not 
lcni|F  before  he  first  met  Norryi  he  had  attend- 
ed we  Limeric  races ;  and  trnstinir  partly  to  his 
own  skill  in  horse-flesh,  and  paitly  to  the  as- 
BQranees  of  a  jockey,  who  professed  to  be  his 
sworn  and  eternal  friend,  he  had  backed  a  par- 
ticular horse  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred 
pounds.  His  favourite  lost  the  race,  and 
M'Glo^hlin  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  furious 
desperation;  he  raged,  stamped,  blasphemed, 
and  swore  that  the  jockey  had  played  booty, 
and  that  all  horse-raeing  was  an  infernal  cheat ; 
but  still  the  debt  was  to  be  paid,  and  he  had 
not  the  means. 

With  much  difficulty  he  prevailed  on  the 
winner  to  accept  of  but  about  one-fifth  of  the 
amount  at  the  time,  which  was  all  the  ready 
money  he  could  possibly  raise  without  the 
knowledgre  of  his  &ther;  and  he  passed  his 
bill  at  nine  months  after  date  for  the  remain- 
der, with  the  interest.  £ven  theee  terms  were 
not  acceded  to,  without  many  an  indirect 
taunt  upon  the  silly  vanity  of  persons  who 
make  wagers  which  they  cannot  imbrd  to  lose, 
and  something  was  once  or  twice  obscurely 
hinted  of  its  being  Uttle. better  than  swindling. 
Such  insinuations  are  but  a  small  part  of  the 
mortification  which  a  f  uined  gambler  must  en- 
dure ;  and  though  they  out  M'Gloghlin  to  the 
quick,  he  did  not  dare  to  resent  them,  both 
from  a  fear  of  exposure  to  his  father,  and  be« 
cause  he  knew  that  any  attempt  to  obtain  what 
the  world  calls  satisfaction,  would  only  entail 
upon  him  additional  insult,  as  his  station  in 
society,  that  painful  and  ambiguous  posture 
between  the  simple  and  the  gentle,  destitute 
alike  of  the  honest,  unpreteniSng  plainness  of 
the  ene,  and  of  the  cultivated  polish  of  the 
other,  precluded  him  from  challenging  equal 
privileges  with  those  who  associated  with  him 
only  on  the  race-ground,  as  they  wonld  readily 
do  with  any  ru^n  who  offered  to  stake  mo- 
ney. 

The  time,  however,  was  rolling  on,  and  young 
M*Glo^hIin  saw  no  prospect  of  being  able  to 
meet  hu  engagement;  his  father  was  a  close 
griping  man,  who,  though  he  loved  to  see  his 
son  well  dressed,  and  even  well  mounted,  cal- 
culated to  the  penny  the  sum  that  was  requi- 
site iox  that  purpose,  and  made  no  loose  allow- 
ance for  pocket-money.  The  son  well  knew, 
too,  that  the  discovery  of  his  delinquency 
would  throw  the  "  old  boy,"  as  he  termed  him, 
into  a  fit  of  ungovernable  fury,  for  be  had  often 
warned  him  against  gambling  of  all  sorts,  and 
racing  in  particular;  and  it  was  on  a  false 
pretence,  and  in  direct  disobedience  to  bis  ex- 
press orders,  that  he  had  been  even  present  on 
the  course.  Besides,  the  sudden  fit  of  passion 
was  not  the  only,  or  the  worst  result,  which 
yonng  M'Glogblin  feared.  He  was  well  aware, 
that  the  little  property  his  grandfather  had 
purchased,  was  not  settled  on  the  successive 
tieirs-at-law,  but  was  completely  in  his  father's 
power  to  will  it  to  whom  he  pleased ;  and  he 
greatly  dreaded,  that  the  efieet  on  his  deter- 
mined character,  would  be  to  induce  him  to 
disinborit  himself  in  favour  of  his  younger 
brother,  to  whom  th«  aM  tnmn  amham)  alr«iu)v 


much  more  oltached.  for  all  theM  reaaotM/ 
he  resolved  to  venture  for  once  upon  tomtf 
desperate  effort  to  relieve  him  from  hu  present 
difficulties,  without  ezpoeing  him  to  Ute  re« 
sentment  of  his  father.  His  first  thought^ 
after  his  introduction  to  Norry  SuUivin,  wa# 
to  marry  her ;  her  unele,  he  knew,  had  saved 
a  sum  sufficient  to  ettricate  him  from  his  di»< 
tress,  if  he  oonld  ^et  it  into  his  hands;  but 
when  he  sounded  him  on  the  subject  of  a  mar" 
riage  with  his  niece,  he  found  that,  althooffh 
old  Hourighan  seemed  not  averse  to  the  matcn^ 
nor  to  engaging  a  suitable  povtion  ultimately 
with  Norry  either,  he  ^et  was  raM>lved  to  pay 
down  no  money  during  his  own  lifetime/ 
M*Gloghlin,  he  said,  was  weleoroe  to  tsovaa 
live  in  nis  house,  and  take  a  share  of  h»  farm  y 
and  then  what  need  for  dirty ,  dauny  bits  of 
paper  down  in  his  handP  Now,  these  ffitmo 
''dirty,  dauny  bits  of  paper  down  in  hand," 
were  precisely  what  alone  wotrid  serve  the 
turn  of  young  M'Glogblin ;  and  as  he  knew 
that  Hourighan,  according  to-  the  custom  of 
all  Irish  farmers  who  are  well  to  pass  in  the 
world,  had  good  store  of  them  wrapped  up  in 
an  old  worsted  stocking,  and  saoreted  in  some 
hole  inside  the  thatch  of  his  cotCage,  he  re- 
solved to  come  at  these  by  fair  ms«as,  or  by 
foul. 

Aecordingly,  when  he  ftMind  that  all*  ai« 
tempts  to  wlieedle  Houri^haiPinV)  alt  arrange 
ment  more  consistent  with  his  wishes^  were 
likely  to  prove  ineffectual,  he  afibctidd  to  bo  so 
passionately  in  love  with  Norry,  m»  to  consent, 
for  her  sake,  to  the  terms  proposed,  and  was 
received  by  both  unele  and  nieoe  as  her  ac- 
cepted lover.  Various  were  the  pretexts  ho 
devised  for  protrsctin?  the  period  of  celebrat- 
ing their  nuptials,  chiefly  urging  tlM  difficulty 
of^  bringing  his  father  fO  "  listen  to  falson,*' 
and  evince  his  approbation  of  the  match,  by 
'*  bestowing  him  something  da<itfDt*'  to  begin 
house-keepinf  with ;  while  Hottrtghanattd  the 
girl,  feeling  that  the  hurrying  on  of  th»  bnsi- 
ness  ought  not  to  come  from  their  side,  ofibred 
no  remonstrances  against  this  delay. 

Meanwhile  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he 
stood  towards  her,  the  total  absence  of  that 
fastidious  delicacy,  which  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances amongst  the  more  elevated  classes, 
screens  maiden  purity  not  only  fVoiA  poHution, 
but  even  from  the  least  uttennce  of  tlM  sully- 
ing breath  of  the  spoiler,  and  the  asMred'b^Iief 
that  she  was  almost  immediately  tb  be  made 
his  wedded  wife,  contributed  to  render  Norah 
Sullivan  an  easy  prey  to  the  insidioils'  arts  of 
young  M'Glogblin.  Her  seduction'  Was  hut 
the  first  step  towards  the  conaummeelion  af  his 
contemplated  villany :  when  the  poor  girl  had 
thus  put  herself  completely  in  his  power,  he 
proceeded  less  ceremonionsly  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  ultimate  views.  He  no  longer 
coQoealed  from  her  the  pressisff  exigency  for 
money  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  scrupled 
not  to  make  the  filching  of  old  Hourighan's 
notes  by  her,  tlie  indispensable  condition  of  that 
union  which  he  had  so  often  and  so  solemnly 
sworn  to  celebrate.  Long  and  bitterly  did 
Norah  weep  at  this  humiliating  demand,  and 
strenuously  did  riie  endeavour  to  dissuade 
M*GIoghlin  from  his  purpose.    *'  Ith'n,  is  it 
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liBT0  tne  be  after  robbin*  my  poor  ould  imcle 
that  tack  me  in,  end  sheltered  me  from  every 
wave  whin  my  poor  mother  died,  God  rest  her 
seal  in  ^lory !  and  left  me  a  desolate  orphan, 
withoatluth  or  kin  in  the  wide  world  to  look 
on  me  but  himself?  Was  it  for  this  he  rared 
me  up  like  a  lady,  and  tbooght  nothin'  too  good 
for  me ;  and  wouldn't  take  on  wid  Mrs.  Brady, 
the  rich  widdy  that  keeps  the  Inn,  and  was  al- 
ways mifffaty  sweet  upon  him  entirely,  only  he 
said  he'd  never  bring  in  a  step-mother  over  his 
little  girl  ?  Thim  was  his  words,  and  he  called 
me  his  dauffhter,  so  he  did ;  and  well  he  might, 
sorely,  for  he  always  had  a  father's  warm  heart 
to  poor  Norry, — Grod  in  heaven  bless  him,  and 
reward  him! — ^for  that  same  I  pray  Christ," 
and  she  crossed  herself  devoutly,  as  she  pro- 
nounced the  holy  name  of  the  Saviour. 
M'GloghHn  waitea  impatiently  till  her  passion 
of  tears  subsided,  and  she  could  listen  to  the 
specious  glosses  with  which  he  varnished  over 
tne  crime. 

''Arrah,  whisht,  Norry,  ma  voumeen,"  he 
replied,  purposely  adopting  her  own  idiom,  both 
as  more  ftmiliar  to  nimself  than  better  Ian- 


know  it  for  sartain,  all  as  one  as  if  Father 
Grahagan  was  after  telling  you  from  the  altar, 
that  it's  all  your  own  when  your  ould  uncle 
goes?  and  Where's  the  differ  of  taking  it  now 
when  we  want  it  badly,  and  sorrow  a  bit  the 
wiser  he  need  be  about  the  matter  ?" 

"  O  thin,  Connor,  agrah,"  said  the  girl, 
''  how  is  it  yon  can  think  of  evenin'  me  to  the 
likes  o'  this,  after  takin'  an  advantage  of  me, 
and  decavin'  me  ?  It's  cruel  it  is  of  you,  and  if 
you  had  the  rale  love  for  me  you  often  said,  you 
wouldn't  bid  me  do  it.  But  what  d'ye  mane 
about  bein'  never  the  wiser  ?  Sure  it  isn't  what 
you  think  my  uncle  dosen't  knew  the  differ  be- 
twane  money  and  no  money  when  he  goes  to 
his  bag?" 

^'  IMSnd  what  I  tell  you,  Norry,  jewel,  and 
raison  good;  your  uncle  never  ^oes  to  take 
away  money  out  of  his  ould  stockm',  but  to  pat 
more  in,  and  I've  a  handle  of  beautiful  fine 
notes,  only  they  won't  pass,  that  Til  give  you 
to  put  in  the  place  of  thim  others,  and  no  one, 
as  I  said,  to  know  the .  difference,  till  they  ^ 
eome  to  ourselves  again." 

"But  still,"  objected  Norry,  "I  dunna 
whereabouts  he  keeps  thim  weary  notes  you 
want  so  bad,  at  all,  at  all,  for  he  was  always  a 
good  warrant  to  keep  his  makin's  safe  enough." 

<^Then,"  replied  M'Gloghlin,  "you  must 
find  out,  Norry,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  you'll  do; 
your  uncle  is  gone  to  the  fair  of  Cruagh  to  sell 
three  collops,*  and  as  sure  as  he  comes  back  to 
night,  he'll  go  to  the  place  to  put  in  the  muney 
a&r  he  thmks  every  one  fast  asleep,  so  you 
must  watch  him,  and  find  out  where  he  hides 
it." 

With  a  heavy  heart,  Norah  gave,  by  her  si- 
lence, a  reluctant  acquiescence.  Hourighan 
returned  late  that  evening,  in  high  spirits  and 
good-humour,  having  sold  his  cattle  well,  and 
taken  more  than  one  glass  over  the  bargain. 

*'  Well,  Norry,"  said  he,  in  his  strange  dia- 

*  CoUop,  a  head  of  black  cattle. 


leet,  which  was  a  mixture  of  eea  phraaaB,  with 
his  native  patois,  "  what  d'ye  think  1  done  with 
the  lucky  penny  the  rum  old  Quaker  that  1 
sould  the  collops  to,  refused  to  take  ^ — why ;  I 
bought  thee  something  to  top  thy  rigging  with ; 
— ^there's  a  pair  of  streamers  for  you,  fmey," 
he  added,  as  he  unfolded  two  blue  and  crimson 
ribbons,  which  he  had  purchased  at  the  fair,  to 
adorn  his  niece's  bonnet;  *' you'll  be  fine 
enoogh  now  for  Connor,  at  any  rate." 

The  pleasure  that  had  momentarily  lighted 
up  the  girl's  countenance  at  the  appearance 
and  good-humoured  talk  of  her  anectionate 
uncle,  died  away  at  M^  Gloghlin's  name,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  guilty  promise  she  had  made 
him  in  the  morning. 

"  An'  doesn't  the  ribbons  plase  you  thin,  Kor- 
rv,  that  you  look  so  serious  at  thim  ?*'  said  the 
old  man.  "  Sure,  it's  meself  that  doesn't  know 
much  about  thim  sorts  of  things,  but  I  thooght 
it's  what  you'd  like  thim  best,  or  I'd  iv  brought 
you  somethin*  else.  Maybe  thim's  not  the  co- 
lours Connor  likes— «h,  Norry?"  And  her 
uncle  placed  his  arm  affectionately  roand  the 
girl's  neck. — ^^  Is  that  the  raison?" 

« O  no,  sir,"  said  Norry.  "  They're  ve^ 
nice,  very  iligant  ribbons,  so  they  ere,  and  it  s 
too  good  you  are  to  me,  too  good  entirely." 

The  poor  girl's  heart  was  full,  and  she  oonld 
speak  no  more,  but  bursting  into  tearsy  hid  her 
face  on  her  uncle's  shoulder. 

"  In  the  name  o'God !  what's  the  matter  wit 
you,  child  ?"  said  he,  alarmed, — "  has  anyUiin' 
come  across  you  when  I  was  away  ?" 

*<  O  no,  uncle !  nothin' — nothin'  at  all." 

''And  what  makes  you  cry  thin?  was  Con- 
nor M'Gloghlin  here  to-day  ?" 

"  He  was,  sir." 

"And  did  he  say  anythin'— any  thin'  you 
didn't  like  ?  Bekase  if  he  did,  and  if  it's  that 
that's  grieven'  you,  I'll — "  And  here  be  swore 
with  ^  the  energy  of  an  old  seaman — ^^*ril 
make  him  repiot  it  the  longest  day  he  lives — 
ould  as  I  am,  I'll  break  every  bone  in  his  skin 
before  to-morrow  night,  if  he  has  said  an  un- 
civil word  to  my  little  girl." 

"  O  no,  he  didn't,— -ne  didn't,  indeed,"  said 
his  niece,  alarmed  in  her  turn.  "  'There's 
nothin'  at  all  the  matter  wit  me  now,  uncle, 
only  I  was  low  and  sick  all  day,  whin  you  wor 
away ;  an'  it  was  just  the  aisin'  of  mj  heart  that 
made  me  cry." 

"  Well,"  said  her  uncle,  "  I  don't  understand 
the  ways  of  you  women,  Norry ;  but  if  it  iaat 
well  you  are,  jewel,  you'd  better  go  to  bed,  for 
it's  time  anyhow,  an'  so  will  I.  Good  night, 
and  Gud  bless  you,  child." 

The  blessing  smote  upon  the  ear  of  the  guilty 

firl  like  the  knell  of  a  parental  imprecation, 
'he  thoaght  of  the  unworthy  part  she  was  act> 
ing  sunk  bitterly  upon  her  heart :  she  bid  her 
uncle  good  night,  and  eager  to  escape  firom  the 
pain  wnich  she  conceived  his  proseoce  in^ired, 
she  quickly  shut  herself  up  in  her  little  cham- 
ber. 

But  when  alone,  the  distraction  of  the  girl's 
feelings  became  even  greater  than  it  was  be- 
fore, as  she  had  no  need  of  an  effort  to  command 
them,  in  order  to  save  appearances.  One  mo- 
ment she  thought  of  her  engagement  to  joung 
M'Gloehlin,  and  the  degraded  aituation  m 
which  ahs  atood,  if  she  dared  to  diaoibUg*  hinu 
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The  next,  her  mind  dwelt  upon  the  kind  confi- 
dence and  nffectionate  worde  of  her  uncle,  and 
again  she  wept  bitterly,  and  flun^  herself  upon 
her  bed  in  an  agony  of  doubt  as  to  the  coune 
she  should  take.    Her  first  resolution  was,  to 
lie  still,  and  to  t^U  Connor  the  next  day,  that 
she  could  notbrinff  herself  to  do  what  he  had  de- 
sired,— ^to  trust  that  he  would  yield  to  the  ur- 
gency of  her  excuses ,  or,  should  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  to  bear  the  shame  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  error  she  had  already  committed, 
rather  than  go  on  in  the  ways  of  guilt.    But 
scarcely  was  the  resolution  formed,  when  the 
thought  of  the  probable  consequences  of  it, 
came  with  redoubled  force  upon  her  imagina- 
tion.   She  pictured  to  herself  the  fierce  im- 
patience of  her  loTer, — ^which  she  had  more 
than  once  lately  been  obliged  to  witness, — ^his 
anger,  and  perhaps  his  abandonment  of  her  to 
shame  and  scorn.    She  thought  of  her  uncle, 
and  the  effect  that  such  an  event  would  have 
upon  him, — his  affection  for  her  perhaps  turned 
to  contempt, — ^his  pride  in  her,  become  his 
shame  and  his  disgrace.    The  sting  of  this  re- 
flection was  more  than  the  tmhappy  girl  could 
bear ;  she  sprang  up  from  her  bed — her  candle 
had  been  extinguished,  but  a  ray  of  light  from 
the  outer  room  gleamed  through  a  crevice  in 
tiie  door  of  her  little  apartment.    Almost  with- 
out a  consciousness  oi  what  she  was  doing,  she 
stole  softly  to  the  door,  and  kneeling  down  look-, 
ed  through  the  crevice. 

Her  uncle  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  over 
the  table  from  the  centre  to  one  corner  of  the 
room,  upon  which  he  placed  a  chair,  and 
mounting  upon  it,  reached  up  his  hand,  and 
took  from  between  the  inner  surlaoe  of  the 
thatch  and  the  rafter  above  his  head,  the  old 
stocking  which  contained  his  treasure;  then 
taking  from  his  pocket  the  notes  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  fair,  he  thrust  them  into  the 
stocking,  and  doubling  it  up,  returned  it  to  its 
hiding  place. 

Having  removed  the  chair  and  table  to  their 
former  situations,  he  took  away  the  candle  to 
his  own  room,  and  Norah  looked  upon  dark- 
ness. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  talking  to  herself  as  she 
arose,  ''  Connor  M'Gloghlin,  I've  done  your 
biddin',  an'  well  it  wouldhave  been  for  me  that 
1  never  seen  your  face,  for  complyin'  wit  your 
wishes  has  made  me  commit  sin  every  way.~ 
Oh,  hone !"  she  continued,  wringing  her  hands, 
*'  would  I  have  thought  a  twelvemont  ago,  that 
this  bleesed  night,  I'd  have  sat  up  to  watch 
my  poor  ould  uncle  like  a  thief,  to  see  where 
he  put  his  money  ?  O  Connor,  Connor,  it's  lit- 
tle I  thought  jTou'd  make  me  sufi»r  dthis-a- 
way!"  and  again  the  girl  wept,  and  laying 
down,  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

It  is  fortunate  for  those  in  the  humbler  con- 
ditions of  life,  that  when  suffering  under  the 
anxieties  to  which  all  conditions  are  liable,  and 
destitute  of  those  resources  of  comfort  which 
frionds  and  fortune  put  in  the  power  of  those 
of  higher  rank ',  the  necessity  they  are  under 
of  aciiyely  applying  themselves  to  their  daily 
toil,  serves  to  invigorate  their  minds,  and  to 
dissipate  that  weight  of  sorrow  which  would 
otherwise  bow  them  to  the  earth.  It  was  a  fine 
sunny  morning  when  Norah  rose;  her  uncle 
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had  to  set  about  her  morning  tasks.  The  eows 
were  to  be  milked,  the  calves  fed,  the  young 
turkeys  to  be  looked  after,  and  various  other 
little  matters  to  be  attended  to,  which  required 
active  exertion  in  the  open  air;  so  that  she 
had  hardly  time  to  think  of  her  troubles,  be- 
fore her  uncle  came  in  to  breakfast,  and  ho 
was  well  pleased  to  find  her,  with  so  little  sign 
of  the  ogitation  of  the  preceding  evening. 

*<  Morrow  to  ye,  Norry,"  said  he,  as  he  came 
in.  "Thim  wearry  young  turkeys,  Norry, — 
did  you  see  after  thim  this  momin'  ?  If  one 
doesn't  koep  a  sharp  look-out,  they  die,  the 
craturs,  for  no  raison  at  all  at  aJl,  but  just  as  if 
it  was  out  of  contrariness." 

<'  I  fed  them  all  this  momin',  and  they're  all 
quite  well,"  said  Norah. 

'*  I'm  glad  you  were  able,  child,  to  see  after 
thim,"  returned  her  uncle, "  and  that  you  look 
better  yourself  this  momin' ;  some  little  bit  of 
a  squall  upset  you  last  night,  but  it's  fine  wed- 
ther  and  smooth  sailin'  this  momin'  wit  you 
agin." 

Norah  suppressed  a  sigh,  and  assented. 

Twelve  o'clock  at  noon  brought  young 
M^GIoghlin  to  the  door,  before  which  time  No- 
rah had  made  a  resolution,  which  unfortunately 
she  was  in  the  sequel  not  able  to  keep.  He  did 
not  waste  much  time  in  salutations,  but  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  his  business. 

<'  Did  he  sell  the  cattle  yesterday  ?"  said  he. 

'^  Yes,"  replied  the  girl. 

<<  Well,  and  did  you  do  as  I  said .'" 

*<  Oh,  Connor !"  said  she,  <*  is  it  nothin*  else 
but  that  muney  you  do  be  thinkin'  of?" 

«To  be  sure,  why  shouldn't  I  think  of  it?" 
rephed  he,  "  and  surely,"  his  face  growing  red 
with  anger,  as  be  spoke,  '^  you  didn't  forget, 
Norry,  what  I  told  you  to  do  yesterday  ?" 

''Forget!"  said  the  girl,  <'oh  no!  I  wish  I 
did,  and  thin  I  wouldn't  have  the  sin  on  my 
conscience  of  watchin'  him,  and  seein'  him  put 
up  his  own  hard  umins,  that  he  has  a  good  right 
to  put  where  he  plases,  and  I  not  to  care,  for 
he  never  begridged  (grodged)  thim  on  me." 

''Then  you  kno^  where  the  stockln'  is.'" 
said  M'  Gloghlin,  with  an  eagerness  that  evinced 
his  pleasure  at  what  she  nad  just  told  him, 
<<  Where  was  it  he  kept  it  so  snug  ?" 

"  I'll  not  tell  you,  Connor  M'Qloghlin,  said 
Norah,  with  an  air  of  firmness  which  surprised 
and  disconcerted  him ;  "  an'  listen  to  me  now, 
what  I'm  goin'  to  say.  I  know  well  enough 
what  vou  have  in  your  power,  after  what  has 
passed  between  us  two ;  you  may,  though  I 
don't  think  you'd  have  the  crael  heart,  Connor, 
to  do  it — ^but  I  know  you  can,  if  you  please,  lave 
me  in  shame  an'  disgrace,  to  be  scorned  and 
looked  down  upon  be  the  poorest  of  the  neigh- 
bours; yet,  bad  as  I'll  be,  I'll  have  some  ex- 
cuse that  my  heart  led  me  astray,  an'  no  one '11 
have  it  to  say  that  I  deainded  to  the  mane 
villyany  of  bein'  a  thief,  an'  robbin'  my  poor 
ould  uncle  of  his  hard-earned  muney ;  and  so, 
Connor,  don't  ask  me  agin,  for  I  won't  do  it." 

There  was  something  in  the  girl's  manner 
so  decisive,  that  M'Gloghlin  saw  at  once  the 
necessity  of  finding  some  new  motive  to  work 
her  up  to  the  vile  act  to  which  his  scheme  had 
all  along  tended,  and  there  was  a  readiness 
about  the  villaui  which  soon  dstermioed  the 
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<<  WeO,  Norry/*  laid  tit,  with  •  •ofUnod  tone, 
'*  what  you  lay  about  the  mnney  ii  true  enough, 
on'  I  like  yoa  the  better  for  it ;  an'  ae  for  de- 
fiartin'  you,  it'e  meaelf  that  would  be  lon^  aorry 
to  do  any  aueh  rc^oiah  turn ;  but  I  am  afeard 
I  must  Md  you  a  long  farewell  for  all  that,  for 
eince  I  can't  get  the  mnney,  I  must  go  to  jail 
to-morrow  evenin' ;  an'  long  enough  1  may  be 
there,  before  any  one'll  relieve  me." 

'^  To  Jail!"  laid  the  terrified  girl.  <<  Oh, 
Connor,  don't  say  that.  My  God,  what  will 
become  of  us!" 

<*It's  true  enough,  Norry>  if  the  muney  I 
owe  is  not  paid  bv  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'docki 
in  the  evenmg  I'll  be  taken  to  Limeric  jail,  and 
put  inside  four  bare  walls,  where  I  suppose  I 
roust  die  of  cold  and  starvation,  for  my  father 
will  be  so  mad  when  be  hears  of  it,  that  I  know 
he'U  never  give  me  a  halfpenny,  nor  send  near 
me  to  know  if  I'm  dead  or  alive." 

"  Connor,  jewel,"  said  Norah,  crying )  "  you 
mustn't  go  to  jail.  Is  there  no  way  in  the 
ivorld  that  you  could  settle  it.^" 

'^  None  at  all,  barrin'  I  could  get  the  muney 
somewhere,  even  if  it  was  for  a  little  while ; 
maybe  I'd  be  able  to  pay  it  back  afore  long. 
But  sure,  if  you  think  it  wrong  to  take  it,  Norry, 
I  must  only  meet  my  fate,  an'  I  hope  you'll 
sometimes  think  of  poor  Connor  when  he's  in 
confinement,  an*  can't  come  near  you." 

**  Oh,  they  shan't  take  you,  Connor/'  sobbed 
the  girl;  **r\\  get  you  the  notes  to-night,  an' 
I  pray  Jasus  you  may  be  able  to  give  them 
back  to  me  soon,  an'  aae  my  conscience  of  the 
siii  of  takin*  them." 

f*  That's  my  good  little  girl,"  said  M'Glogh- 
lin,  his  countenance  brightening  at  the  success 
of  his  scheme.  "  I  knew  vou  wouldn't  see  me 
brought  to  such  distress  if  you  could  help  me. 
To  be  sure,  I'll  give  you  back  the  muney  as 
soon  as  ever  I  can;  an'  in  the  mane  time, 
here's  the  notes  I  tonld  you  of,  to  put  in  the 
place  of  them  yon  take ;  they'll  just  do  as  well 
to  fill  the  ould  stockin'  as  any  other,"  said  he, 
as  he  gave  Norah  a  bundle  of  flash  notes,  such 
as  sharpers  at  races  and  fairs  are  generally  sup- 
plied with.  **  An'  I  haven't  forgot  my  promise 
neithert  Norry,"  continued  he.  "  Do  you  get 
the  muney  as  soon  as  your  uncle  is  asleep,  an' 
meet  me  as  soon  as  day  breaks  in  the  morntn' 
e.t  the  little  boat-quay;  I'll  have  a  boat  ready, 
an'  we'll  start  at  onoet  over  to  Kilrush,  where 
the  priest  'U  be  ready,  an'  you'll  come  home 
Mrs.  M'Gloffhlin,  in  less  than  no  time." 

**  I'll  do  wnat  you  bid  me,  Connor/'  said  No- 
rah, well  pleased  that  the  marriage,  which  was 
becoming  every  day  more  necesrary  to  her 
reputation,  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  of  her 
own  feelings,  was  no  longer  to  be  postponed ; 
^<  but  will  the  priest  marry  us,  d'ye  think  ?  for 
you  know  there  is  one  of  us,"  looking  et 
M'Ologhlm,  <<  that  doesn't  go  to  mass." 

''  Never  you  lear  that,"  replied  M<01oghlin. 
"  ru  warrant  you  he'll  marry  us  when  we  ask 
him,  wid  one  o'  them  notes  you're  to  get  me, 
in  my  hand ;  an',  at  all  events.  Father  Gahagan 
here  below  could  prove  something  for  him,  if 
ever  he  was  attacked  for  marryin'  me  as  a 
Protestant.  An'  now,  Norr^,  jewel,  I  must 
bid  you  good-by  till  the  roornin'.  Be  sore  you 
got  the  muney,  or  we  are  mmed,  and  oome  to 
me  very  early." 


It  was  about  three  o'clock  on  a  fia«  aafluner 
morning,  in  the  grey  light  and  chiHing  air  of 
the  half-hour  that  proves  sunrise,  that  No- 
rah Sullivan,  carefully  drest  in  white  beneath, 
but  wrapped  in  a  bluish-grey  duffle  cloak  ex- 
temally,  stole  down  from  her  uncle'e  cottage, 
towards  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  his  hard 
earnings  secreted  in  the  bosom  of  her  gown. 

Scarcely  bed  she  reached  half  way  to  the 
shore,  when,  as  she  crossed  the  last  field  of  her 
uncle's  farm,  a  hare,  startled  by  her  early  foot- 
steps, bounded  acroes  the  path,  and  Nonb^as 
she  blessed  herself,  could  not  help  thinking  it 
looked  supernaturally  large,  and  boded  no  aus- 
picious issue  to  her  journey.  Often  and  fear- 
fully did  she  look  back  at  the  cotti^,  to  see 
that  none  had  been  awakened  by  her  depar- 
ture, or  tracked  her  footsteps,  nor  did  she  feel 
secure  until  she  saw  M^Gloghlin  advnneing 
from  the  place  where  he  had  moored  his  boat. 

<<  Have  you  brought  the  notes  ?"  he  eagerly 
inquired,  in  an  under  tone,  as  he  held  ont  both 
his  hands  to  greet  her.  *^  Oh,  it's  the  notes 
you  want,  and  not  me.'"  answered  Norah, 
cheerily,  as  she  now  saw  herself  on  the  point, 
as  she  thought,  of  being  made  an  honest  wo- 
man again. — Well,  I  have  thim,  sure  enough ; 
and  I'll  keep  thim  too,  'till  thim  words  are  said 
over  us  at  Kilrush." 

**  Murder,  Norry  dear!  Sure  you  don't  think 
I'm  goin'  to  run  away  from  you  at  the  church- 
door  .'"  replied  M'Glogblin,  in  the  same  light 
tone,  when  he  perceived  that  bis  design  had 
fully  succeeded — "  No,  no ;  honour  bright. 
I'll  never  lave  you  now,  jewel ;  so  give  me  the 
dirty  papers,  an*  there's  no  fear  S  my  lo«n' 
thim'  for  want  of  pockets,  not  all  as  one," — and 
he  glanced  at  Norah'swell-shsped  gown,  which 
obviously  disdained  all  such  old-fashioned  and 
unbecoming  appendages. 

**  Here  they  are,  thin,  an'  a  weary  on  them," 
said  Norah;  *<God  send  us  good  hick  with 
them,  for  they  cost  me  a  sorrowful  night's 
watching  an  v  how ',"  and  her  conductor  nfled 
her  into  the  boat. 

The  management  of  the  vessel,  and  the  de- 
sign he  had  in  view,  absolutely  reauired  the 
co-operation  of  another  with  himself,  and  in 
consequence,  M'Gloghlin  had  the  night  before 
associated  in  his  plan,  with  the  promise  of  a 
considerable  bribe,  a  miscreant  of  the  lowest 
ffrade,  named  Nicholas  Sheehan,  im  elder  and 
bolder  villain  than  himself,  who  had  been  his 
instigator  and  abettor  in  more  than  one  atrocity 
already. 

This  fellow  very  readily  joined  in  his  scheme, 
and  seemed  to  rejoice,  even  with  a  sort  of  sa- 
vage exultation,  at  the  Uiought  of  aheddtng 
bl<M>d  for  a  reward.  He  now  speedily  eet  the 
sail,  while  M'Gloghlin,  with  Norah  by  hie  side, 
took  the  helm,  and  they  floated  quickly  down 
the  river  in  the  direction  of  the  north  idmre, 
as  if  to  make  Kihush.  They  werejust  off  La- 
bash-kedah,  where  the  reoeding  of^the  shore, 
in  a  winding  bay,  renders  the  river  partienlarly 
broad,  when  Sheehan,  who.  till  now,  had  lain 
stretched  in  silence  along  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
slowly  stood  up,  aod  looked  around  on  every 
side.  Here  and  there  along  the  ooest  of  Cl&m 
a  wreath  of  thin  bine  smok»  betokened  that 
the  inhabitants  of  thm  cabins  wave  alrendv  astir . 
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«nd  tfa9  niii,  JQst  pMring  tbove  the  blue  faillt 
which  lay  in  the  eastern  diatance,  gave  pro- 
mise of  a  sanny  joyous  day.  No  other  boat, 
however,  was  vet  stirring  on  the  river;  and 
the  shores  on  both  sides  were  too  distant  to 
render  either  sight  or  sound  of  any  beinff  so  di- 
minutive as  man  distinguishable.  "Now!" 
uttered  Sheehan  in  a  low  emnhattc  voice,  as 
he  shuffled  up  to  the  stern  where  the  others 
sat.  Nomh,  whom  the  gentle  motion  of  the 
boat  gliding  smoothly  down  the  glassy  current, 
combined  with  the  fresh  and  pleasant  air  of  the 
morning,  had  lulled  into  a  day-dream  of  future 
happiness ;  her  reputation  saved,  her  uncle  re- 
eonciled,  and  she  with  her  stalwart  and  young 
hn^Mmd  the  happy  cheerful  woman  she  used  to 
be ;  wrapped  in  such  fkr-off  meditations,  she 
was  startled  by  the  portentous  sound  of  Shoe* 
ban's  "  Now !"  and  looking  up,  she  saw  him 
exchange  a  glance  of  such  diabolical  intelli* 
genoe  with  M'Gloghlin  as  made  her  blood  to 
curdle.  In  the  moment  of  her  involuntaxy 
shudder,  Sheehan  seised  her  round  the  waist 
with  both  bis  hands ;  she  screamed,  and  made 
a  eonvnlsive  effort  to  catch  and  cling  to 
M'Qloghlin,  but  he  shook  her  rudely  off,  and 
exclaimed  to  his  companion,  "  Over  with  her 
now  at  once !" 

"  Connor,  for  the  love  of  God,"  shrieked  the 
aoronized  ^irl,  *<  don't  kill  me---don't  kill  the 
baby  that  isn't  bom !"  But  whilst  utterinsf  the 
words,  she  was  hurled  into  the  air,  ana  fell 
stunned  and  heavily  upon  the  water,  some  yards 
from  the  boat.  In  the  instant  of  the  plash,  and 
of  her  mortal  agony,  she  exclaimed,  "  Blessed 
Quoen  of  Heaven,  have  marcy  on  my—-." 
Before  the  sentence  was  completed,  a  blow 
from  the  oar,  which  Sheehan  had  snatched  up, 
drove  her  with  violence  beneath  the  surface. 
The  stroke  was  on  the  head,  and  fatal;  she 
sank  rapidly  a  few  yards,  remained  suspended 
in  the  water,  then  slowly  rose  a  yard  or  two, 
when  life  became  extinct ;  a  slight  bubble  rose 
to  the  surface,  and  then  Uiey  saw  her  white 
dress  gradually  sinking  deeper  and  deeper,  till 
it  grew  indistinct,  as  water  is  in  water,  and 
finally  disappeared. 

M'Gloghhn  was  still  gazing  in  the  direction 
of  the  body ;  and  in  the  rush  of  disordered  feel- 
ings whioh  crowded  his  mind,  scarcely  recol- 
lected that  he  was  himself  the  perpetrator  of 
this  foul  murder,  or  had  any  other  interest  in 
the  scene  before  him  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
spectator,  when  he  was  roused  by  the  rough 
voice  of  Sheehan. — ^*'  Come,  Master  Connor, 
we've  done  the  job  cleverly,  any  how ;  vou'd 
bether  put  about  ship  now,  if  you  plase." 
M'Gloghlin  made  the  necessary  movement  of 
the  helm  in  silence,  and  Sheehan  shifted  the 
sail. 

**  It's  a  terrible  thing  to  kill  a  woman !"  were 
the  first  words  that  broke  from  the  former ; 
and  he  brushed  his  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his 
coat. 

"  Ith'n,  what  signifies  it  ?"  replied  the  other, 
coolly ;  « sure  it's  only  one  soueak,  an'  'all's 
over. — Never  think  you  to  cry  auer  her,  Master 
Connor,"  he  added,  obeerving  M'Gloghlin's 
©yes  looked  watery;  **nor  tor  any  woman 
bom,  barrin*  one,  and  that's  the  mother  that 
bore  yon^  8grah--^ve}   another  womna   on 


fiir.  I  believe  I  cried  at  mj  oiild  nother's 
berrin'  myself,  God  be  marcnnl  to  her  sowl. 
Here,  sir,  here's  somethin'  to  keep  up  your 
sperrits ;"  and  he  smiled  at  his  own  wit,  as  he 
handed  M*Gloghlin  a  small  black  bottle  of 
poteen.  "  There,  the  thievin'  ganger  never 
baptized  that — ^bad  luck  to  him;  I  wisht  we 
were  after  sarvin'  him  the  same  torn  this 
mornin',  that  we  did  to        " 

'*D^n  it,  don't  talk  about  that,"  said 
M'Gloghlin,  interrupting  him  hastily;  and 
taking  a  draught  from  the  bottle,  he  semned  to 
recover  his  natural  air  of  fierce  hardihood. 
The  boat  soon  reached  the  shore,  at  a  point 
some  distance  below  that  firtHn  which  they  had 
set  out,  and  the  murderers  leaped  upon  the 
land. 

The  strange  disappearance  of  Norah  Sulli- 
van caused  great  astonishment,  and  much  talk 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  she  had  lived;  not 
so  much  because  the  girl  had  disappeared,  for 
the  violent  abduction  of  young  women  is  not 
exceedingly  rare  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  as  be- 
cause no  one  could  tell  how  or  where  ahe  had 
been  carried  away.  The  old  women  talked 
about  fairies,  and  the  stories  '^  their  grannies 
tould  thim  when  they  wer  childer,  of  young 
people  bein'  sperrited  away."  The  yonng  wo- 
men said  it  was  '*  a  quare  endin'  to  all  the  fine 
coortin'  that  was  goin'  on  betwane  herself  and 
the  young  squireen;"  while  a  party  of  youn^ 
squires,  who,  having  hunted  a  fox  to  death  in 
the  neighbourhood,  stopped  for  an  hour  to  re- 
fresh at  the  village  inn,  listened  attentively  to 
the  storv,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  nemine 
corUradicefUe,  that  it  was  all  a  d — d  scheme  of 
the  priests  to  prevent  the  ffirl  marrying  a  Pro- 
testant, and  to  get  her  unde's  money  to  them- 
selves. 

But  amongst  all  these,  were  only  two  persona 
who  seemed  to  take  poor  Norah's  disappear- 
ance seriously  and  soberly  to  heart.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  old  man  her  uncle,  who,  bo* 
cause  he  really  loved  the  girl,  and  had  felt  her 
to  be  the  support  of  his  old  age,  sought  her 
every  where,  sometimes  sorrowing  for  her  loss, 
and  sometimes  vehemently  declaring  ven«^ 
geance  against  whoever  had  stolen  her  away ; 
for  he  never  tliought  of  imputing  her  absence 
to  voluntary  flight,  nor  did  the  idea  that  she 
was  dead  seem  more  than  once  or  twice  to  cross 
his  mind. 

The  other,  who  seemed  to  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  her  &te,  was  Mr.  Morton,  a  gentle- 
man of  property,  a  clergyman,  and  a  magis- 
trate of  the  county,  who,  living  near  the  spot, 
and  knowing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
was  actuated  by  his  regard  for  justice,  and  for 
the  old  man  Uourighan,  who  was  his  tenant, 
to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cause  of  the 
girl's  disappearance,  and  the  place  of  her  con- 
cealment. He  learned  from  her  uncle  the 
terms  upon  which  his  niece  was  with  M^Glogh- 
lin,  and  had  made  many  inquiries  about  him, 
the  result  of  which  was  by  no  means  favour- 
able. He  ascertained  that  the  day  before  the 
S'rl's  disappearance,  M'Gloghlin  bad  been  at 
e  cottage,  and  had  not  been  there  again  for 
three  days ;  that  when  be  did  call,  he  expressed 
the  greatest  astonishment  at  hearing  of  No- 
rah's ^aappearaace,  though  it  was  almost  im- 
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previously,  as  it  had  been  talked  of  far  and 
wide  for  two  days.  He  had  not  retarned  to 
the  cottage  any  more,  and  had  been  observed 
to  be  almost  constantly  drunk  evor  since.  All 
these  circurostancea  excited  a  degree  of  sus- 
picion in  Mr.  Morton's  mind,  which  determined 
him  to  watch  the  yoan|^  nian  closely ;  but  the 
worst  he  conceived  possible  of  him  was,  that  he 
had  carried  the  young  woman  somewhere,  and 
kept  her  ia  confinement.  He  was,  however, 
Boon  undeceived. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  the  disappear- 
ance  of  his  niece,  that  Farmer  Hourighan  was 
sent  for  at  an  early  hour  by  Mr.  Morton.  The 
old  man  had  a  presentiment  that  he  was  to  hear 
something  about  his  ''  little  girl,"  and  made 
haste  to  attend  the  summons. 

.  "  Have  you  heard  any  thing  about  her,  sir  ?'* 
said  he,  as  soon  as  he  entered  Mr.  Morton's 
parlour. 

''  I  have  heard  some  very  bad  news  about 
your  niece,  Hourighan,  which  it  is  necessary  I 
should  inform  you  of  at  once,'*  replied  the 
magistrate. 

"  God  is  good  sir,"  said  the  old  man.  "  What 
is  it  ?" 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you,  Hou- 
righan, that  your  nieco  is  drowned." 

"  Drowned !  your  honour. — Christ  Jasus' 
bless  us !    Whin — where  ? — How  could  it  be  ?" 

*'  That  is  all  yet  to  be  found  out.  All  I  know 
is,  that  it  is  so.  Sit  down,  Hourighan,  my  good 
fellow,  and  be  calm,"  continued  Mr.  Morton,  in 
a  soflened  tone,  as  he  observed  the  big  tears  to 
roll  down  the  weather  beaten  cheeks  of  the  old 
man.  "  Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
have  learned,  and  what  we  must  now  do." 

''  I  thank  your  honour,"  said  the  old  man,  in 
the  broken  voice  of  grief  "  I'll  pay  attention, 
sir.  My  poor  Norry — an'  so  she's  gone,  after 
all!" 

'^  Two  fishermen,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  went  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river  this  morn- 
ing at  daybreak,  to  look  at  the  salmon-nets,  at 
a  place  about  three  miles  below  this.  They 
saw  something  white  lying  a  little  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  which  they  found  to  be  the 
body  of  a  young  woman.  On  examination,  it 
has  turned  out  to  be  the  corpse  of  your  niece." 

The  old  man  checked  himself,  as  he  was 
about  to  speak  again ;  but  the  tears  burst  afresh 
from  his  eyes. 

''  The  body  is  not  so  much  decayed,"  con- 
tinued the  magistrate,  *'as  mi^ht  have  been 
expected,  from  the  long  time  it  has  probably 
been  in  the  water ;  and  I  am  informed  there  is 
the  mark  of  a  dreadful  blow  on  her  head." 

''  Some  villain  murdered  her,  and  threw  her 
in,"  said  Hourighan,  starting  up. — ^^  The  poor 
crathur.'  God  help  her^'U  puraae  him  all 
over  the  worlt,  the  villain,  so  I  will." 

'^  Be  quiet,  Hourighan,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  and  attend  to  what  I  say.  The  blow  I  men- 
tioned has  been  probably  given  by  some  boat's 
keel  in  passing  over  the  tK>dy ;  but  that  must 
be  investigated.  The  Coroner's  Inquest  will 
sit  to-day  at  two  o'clock.  I  shall  be  there,  and 
so  must  you,  and  be  4L8  collected  as  possible. 
Try  to  recollect,  between  this  and  then,  all  you 
can  of  what  yoor  niece  did  and  said  for  some 
tinia  pravioos  to  hot  dinDneanaca.  and  I  bona 


we  shall  yet  find  some  olew  to  Ihb  DTiteriov 
matter." 

The  old  man  went  away,  and  at  the  appoist- 
ed  time  was  present  at  the  Corcmer's  In^oest, 
with  the  magistrate.  It  was  an  ezoeedtngly 
mournful  thing  for  those  who  had  seen  and 
known  Norah  Sullivan  in  life,  to  behold  her 
cold  remains  lying  upon  the  rough  strand  of 
the  river.  Decay  had  proceeded  so  far,  that 
the  face  had  fallen  in,  and  displayed  a  horrible 
ruin  of  its  former  beauty.  Her  eyes  were  close 
shut,  her  arms  extended  towards  her  head,  and 
her  hands  firmly  clenched.  The  woand  in  her 
head  was  diligently  examined  by  a  surgeon, 
who  expressed  great  doubts  of  its  having  Men 
inflicted  by  a  boat's  keel,  as  had  been  suggested. 
The  skull  was  fractured  in  one  long  line,  which 
he  said  appeared  to  him  to  have  happened  from 
the  stroke  of  some  edged  but  very  blunt  inatrU' 
ment,  which  had  descended  perpendicularly  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  On  examining  the  body 
further,  it  was  discovered,  with  increased  horror 
and  astonishment,  that  the  young  woman  was 
pregnant.  Hourighan  could  only  be  noade  to 
believe  the  fact,  by  the  positive  assurances  of 
Mr.  Morton  and  the  surgeon  ;  and  then  he  in- 
sisted that  M^Gloghlin  must  be  the  author  both 
of  her  dishonour  and  her  death.  <'It  must  be 
he,"  said  the  old  man,  *'  an'  no  one  else,  that 
destroyed  her  both  sowl  and  body." 

"  la  M'Gloghlin  here.^"  aaid  the  magistrate 
to  a  man  whom  he  had  sent  for  him  early  in  the 
morning. 

*^  No,  your  honour — ^he  tould  me  for  to  say 
to  your  honour,  that  he  had  to  go  somewhere 
else  to-day  upon  a  little  bit  of  business.'* 

''  And  if  he  did,  why  did  you  not  deliver  your 
message  before  P" 

^'  Why,  thin,  to  tell  God*s  truth,  yoor  honour^ 
I  made  him  a  sort  of  a  promise,  that  I  wouldn't 
say  a  word  about  him  to  roan  or  mortal — banin* 
I  was  axed,  an*  couldn't  help  it." 

'^  Was  this  promise  made  at  his  request?'* 

"  A  thin,  wno  else's,  your  honour .'"  replied 
the  man. 

'^  You  mean  that  it  ioa#  made  at  his  re- 
quest ?" 

''  To  be  sure,  your  honour,  that's  exactly 
what  I  mane." 

The  inquest  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day, 
when  the  presence  of  M^Gloghlin  was  procured. 
His  face  looked  pale,  his  eyes  slightly  blood- 
shot, his  hair  disordered,  and  his  wnole  appear- 
ance wearing  the  signs  of  recent  dissipation. 
As  he  approached  the  body,  those  who  mark- 
ed him  closely  observed  a  slight  quiver  of  his 
frame,  and  a  nameless  expression'  to*  pass  over 
his  face ;  but  he  made  an  efifort  to  master  his 
sensations,  and  the  agitation  which  he  could 
not  wholly  command,  ne  covered  by  an  air  of 
light  and  careless  effirontery.  The  attempt 
which  he  made  to  smile,  as  he  acknowledged 
the  criminal  intercourse  between  the  young 
woman  and  himself,  was  checked  by  the  un- 
spoken murmur  of  disgust  which  ran  through 
tne  Issembled  crowd ;  hut  he  acknowledged  no 
more,  and  with  sullen  hardihood,  pronounced 
the  perjuries  which  were  necessary  to  exone- 
rate him  from  all  knowledge  and  partictpalioii 
in  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  young  woman. 

"  Younf^  man,"  said  the  magistrate,  when  his 
axaaunation  was  eoaelnded.  ^  I  boseech  voo. 
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let  the  dreadibl  cireimistonce  we  ire  now  in- 

vesti^ating  have  its  dae  and  salutary  influenoe 
upon  your  mind ;  and  think  not  to  harden  your 
heart  to  the  misery  and  guilt,  of  which ,  by  ^our 
own  acknowledgment,  you  have  been  m  a 
great  measure  the  author.  How  that  unhappy 
voung  creature,  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  the  partner  of  your  guilty  pleasure,  has 
come  to  her  untimely  end,  we  can  only  conjec- 
ture; but  whether  by  her  own  act,  or  by  more 
desperate  means,  your  mutual  crime  has  pro- 
bably led  to  it.  Circumstances  may  yet  turn 
up  to  enable  us  to  judge  more  certainly  how 
the  young  woman  came  by  her  death ;  and  if  it 
was  by  violence,  I  trust  the  finger  of  God  will, 
in  his  own  good  time,  and  by  the  means  which 
he  thinks  best,  point  out  the  murderer.  You, 
air,  may  now  depart,  I  hope  to  think  of  this 
business  with  a  more  serious  and  contrite  heart 
than  your  most  unbecoming  behaviour  this  day 
would  warrant  us  in  expecting." 

M'Gloghlin  hnn^  down  his  head,  and  slowly 
walked  away~-afraid  to  look  around  him,  yet 
unwilling,  b^  a  q>eed^  retreat,  to  show  any 
svmptoms  of  fear.  The  inquiry  terminated,  and 
the  jury  were  under  the  neoessity  of  recording 
a  verdict  which  merely  related  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  body  was  found. 

The  questionable  death  of  poor  Norah  did 
not  prevent  the  usual  ceremonies  and  absurdi- 
ties of  an  Irish  wake.  Tobacco  was  smoked, 
whiskey  was  drunk,  and  many  a  gossiping  story 
told,  while  the  bright  blaze  of  nine  lighted  can- 
dles shone  around  the  senseless  corpse,  as  if  it 
were  in  mockery  of  the  darkness  of  death  which 
had  for  ever  sealed  up  its  eyelids.  The  old 
man  set  apart  in  a  corner,  refusin^^  to  be  com- 
forted^-Kxscasionally ,  as  if  unconscious  of  what 
he  was  doing,  he  seized  a  pipe,  and  smoked  a 
few  whiffii ',  and  then,  recollecting  himself,  he 
would  la^  it  down,  and  resume  his  gloomy  and 
tearless  inactivity. 

In  a  day  or  two  Norah  was  buried,  and  the 
memory  of  the  transaction  would  probably  soon 
have  died  away,  like  a  tale  that  is  told,  but  that 
Mr.  Morton  still  exerted  himself  to  obtain  every 
possible  information  of  all  that  related  to  it,  by 
inquiries  from  those  who  knew  the  girl  or 
M*  Gloghlin.  One  morning,  about  three  weeks 
after  the  body  was  found,  his  servant  informed 
him,  ''  there  was  one  below  that  wanted  to 
spake  to  him  if  he  plased." 

''  Who  is  it,  Dennis.'"  said  Mr.  Morton. 

«  'Tis  Jim  Rooney,  your  honour,  that  ffoee 
about  sellin'  the  sales  an'  rings,  and  things  like 
what  they  used  to  sell  in  Essex  Bridge,  when 
we  wor  in  Dublin,  sir." 

"  And  what  can  he  want  with  me— *haB  any 
one  been  robbing  or  cheating  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  devil  a  fear  of  that,  vour  honour — ^be 
my  sowl,  he'd  get  up  early  that  id  chate  Jim 
Rooney." 

"  So  I  should  think  myself,  Dennis — but  the 
next  time  I  ask  you  a  question,  you  need  not 
swear  when  vou  answer  it. — ^Tell  Rooney,  that 
if  it  be  to  sell  something  he  wants,  I  won't  buy 
it,  and  therefore  he  need  not  trouble  him- 
self and  me,  by  coming  near  me— if  it  be  any 
other  business,  you  may  desire  him  to  come  up 
stairs." 

The  maijistrate  was  pretty  eore,  that  under 
this  condition  of  admittanoet  Rooney  the  ped- 
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lar  would  not  seek  his  presence,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  when  he  saw  him  enter,  bowing 
and  scraping,  and  without  his  pack.'  ^*  I  beg 
your  honour's  pardon,"  said  Rooney,  *^  for 
makin'  so  bould  as  to  ask  to  seio  your  honour ', 
but  it's  what  I  wanted  to  spake  to  you  about  a 
thing  that  I  know  your  honour  takes  a  con- 
oern  in,  and  so  I  thought  maybe  you'd  like  to 
know  it." 

"  What  is  that,  Roonev  ?  Tell  me  what  you 
have  to  say ;  and  as  I  know  you're  a  clever 
fellow,  tell  it  in  the  plainest  and  shortest  man- 
ner possible." 

There  is  no  uneducated  people  in  the  world 
more  naturally  polite,  or  more  open  to  the  in- 
fluence of  kind  and  flattering  langusffe  from 
others,  than  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish.  Roo- 
ney, anxious  to  show  at  once  both  his  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  obey  a  request  put  in  so 
agreeable  a  form,  lost  no  time  in  entering  upon 
his  story. 

''  I  know  your  honour  wishes  to  find  out  all 
ou  can  about  Norry  Sullivan,  Mr.  Houring- 

an's  niece,  that  was  found  dead  in  the  Shan- 
non." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  the  magistrate,  with 
eager  attention. 

^*  Well,  your  honour,  only  two  or  three  days 
afore  she  was  missin',  the  cratur,  I  souM  her  a 

gould  brooch, — an'  I  could  swear  to  the  same 
rooch,  bekase  it  had  a  little  bit  of  damage  on 
one  side  of  it,  an*,  be  the  same  token,  I  sould 
it  chape  on  account  of  that  same.  Well,  bc- 
hould  vou,  sir,  yesterday,  whin  I  was  goin' 
along  the  road  quate  an'  asy,  Pat  Doolan's  lit- 
tie  gossoon  comes  up  to  me,  and  siz  he  to  me, 
six  he,  *  Would  you  buy  this?'  sis  he ;  an*  I 
knew  at  oncet  it  was  the  verv  same  I  sould  to 
the  poor  young  woman,  the  Lord  be  merciful 
to  her  sowl !  So  I  questioned  him  how  he  came 
by  it,  an'  I  made  out  that  he  found  it  in  his 
father's  boat,  just  about  the  time  she  was  lost. 
I  knew  his  father  very  well,  your  honour, — 
he's  a  dacent,  honest,  poor  man,  as  ever  was, 
— so  I  wint  to  him  to  spake  about  it;  and, 
when  I  tould  him,  up  he  jumps,  and  slaps  Uio 
table,  vour  honour,  and  siz  he  to  me,  siz  ho, 
'  By  tne  holy  farmer !' — ^that  was  the  oat'  he 
swore, — *  that  was  the  momin'  young  Mr. 
M'Gloghlin  borry'd  my  boat,  an'  1*11  be  baU  she 
must  have  been  wit  him,  an'  dropt  it." 

'*  Did  he  say  M'Gloghlin  borrowed  his  boat 
the  morning  the  young  woman  disappeared.'" 
asked  the  magistrate,  eagerly. 

'*  He  did,  your  honour  \  an'  that's  what  I 
thought  you'd  like  to  know." 

"  You  were  right.  Go  and  bring  Doolan  to 
me  as  fiist  as  you  can." 

Rooney  departed  on  his  mission,  while  Mr. 
Morton  paced  up  and  down  his  study,  wrapped 
in  thougnt,  and  anxiously  awaiting  his  return. 
Had  M'Gloghlin  slain  a  man,  in  any  of  those 
outrages  which  are  so  lamentably  frequent  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
common  people,  even  though  they  were  cer- 
tain of  his  having  committed  the  crime,  would 
have  given  the  magistrate  any  aid  to  seize  or 
to  convict  him ;  but  there  was  something  so 
revolting  to  the  wild  sentiment  of  their  cha- 
racter in  the  seduction  and  murder  of  a  young 
woman,  that  the  bare  suspicion  of  it  was  enough 
to  excite  their  Uvelieet  e&rts  towirde  the  de- 
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tection  of  the  perpetrator ; — and  perhaps  the 
circamstance  of  the  easpected  man  beine*  a  re- 
puted Protestant,  did  not  render  them  the  less 
anxious  to  gi^e  the  investigation  all  the  aid  in 
their  power. 

Mr.  Morton  ascertained,  that  the  evening  be- 
fore the  disappearance  of  Houringhan's  niece, 
M^Gloghlin  had  asked  for  the  b<»t,  which  he 
said  he  wanted  for  an  hour  or  two,  early  in 
the  morning,  to  go  a  little  way  down  the  river ; 
and  that  he  had  returned  it,  afler  having  made 
nse  of  it,  before  breakfast  the  same  morning. 
The  magistrate  was  endeavouring  to  see  how 
he  could  connect  this  circumstance  with  the 
othoni  with  which  he  was  already  acquainted, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Hourighan  in  great  agitation. 

The  old  man  had  been  so  regular  in  all  his 
movements,  that  it  had  been  true,  as  stated  by 
M'Gloghlin  to  Norah,  that  he  never  went  to 
his  treasure  in  the  old  stocking  but  to  add  to 
it.  A  particular  fair,  which  happened  just  at 
the  time  when  he  paid  his  halr-yearly  rents, 
always  supplied  him  with  the  money  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  consumption  of  his  cottage 
was  not  supplied  by  money,  but  from  the  farm. 
The  outlay  for  his  niece's  funeral  was,  how- 
ever, an  unforeseen  expense,  for  the  deiVaying 
of  which  he  had  that  morning  had  recourse  to 
his  stocking,  and,  to  his  utter  amazement  and 
terror,  found,  that  worthless  counterfeits  had 
been  substituted  for  his  money.  The  poor  old 
roan  was  stunned  and  distracted.  The  kind  of 
grief  with  which  he  was  afflicted  did  not  make 
him  insensible  to  the  loss  of  his  property,  but 
added  a  terrified  bewilderment  to  his  feelings ; 
he  saw  his  calamities  multiplying, — he  felt  as 
if  the  world  were  slipping  rrom  under  his  feet, 
— and,  as  soon  at  he  recovered  sufficient  recol- 
lection, he  hurried  to  the  magistrate  to  seek  for 
advice  and  consolation. 

''This  is  very  extraordinary  indeed!'*  said 
Mr.  Morton,  when  he  heard  the  story.  ''  How 
long  is  it  since  you  looked  at  your  money  be- 
fore  r 

Afler  some  time,  Hourighan  wa«  able  to 
recollect,  that  it  was  only  an  evening  or  two 
before  his  niece's  disappearance  that  he  had 
put  money  into  the  stocking ;  but  any  exami- 
nation of  the  contents  he  had  not  made  for 
many  a  day.  As,  however,  even  the  last  mo- 
ney he  had  put  in  was  ^one,  it  was  clear,  that 
since  that  time  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
thefl  had  been  committed.  The  old  man  knew 
nothing  of  the  number  of  the  notes ;  but  he 
knew  the  person  from  whom  he  got  the  last 
sum  he  had  received ;  and  as  he  was  a  Quaker, 
and,  like  most  of  his  sect,  extremely  regular 
and  correct  in  his  business,  it  was  thought 
probable  that  he  might  be  able  to  five  some 
information  about  the  notes ;  and  to  liim  Hou- 
righan rode  off  at  onoe,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
>forton,  who  now  began  to  feel  a  strong  sus- 
picion of  the  foul  viflany  which  had  actually 
been  practised. 

'*  If  thee  can  toll  me  the  day  I  bought  thy 
cattle,  friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  drawing  out 
a  little  book,  "  I  can  give  thee  fuU  information 
as  to  the  notes  with  which  I  paid  thee." 

The  day  was  mentioned,  and  he  not  only 
told  them  the  nnmber  and  description  of  the 
notes,  bat  added,  that  one  of  them  had  coma 


back  to  hHn  that  yery  morning,  id  a  renittanee 
from  Limeric. 

This  was  jost  the  clew  which  the  magistrate 
wanted,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  ptirsning  it. 
After  a  week's  labour,  and  no  small  difficnlty 
he  traced  the  note,  as  he  had  almost  expectrd 
be  should,  to  have  been  paid  by  M'Gloghlin  to 
a  person  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liroeric  wito 
dealt  in  horses ;  and,  in  the  course  of  hie  in- 
quiries, he  also  found,  that  a  notorioos  schemer 
and  swindling  jockey,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  getting  drunk  with  young  M'Glogh- 
lin,  had  been  thrown  into  jail  a  few  daye  be- 
fore on  suspicion  of  horse-stealing,  and  cer- 
tainly of  having  endeavoured  to  pass  upon  a 
countryman  some  of  the  (lash  notes  similar  in 
those  which  were  found  in  Hourighan^s  stock- 
mg. 

Mr.  Morton  now  issued  a  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  M'Glog'hltn ;  but  the  matter 
having  ffot  wind,  and  the  mral  officers  of  the 
law  not  being  either  quite  so  prompt  or  so  ex- 
pert as  the  well -trained  hawks  of  the  grand 
falconer  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  the  bird  was  flown 
ere  they  reached  his  nest;  but  it  was  known 
that  he  could  not  have  escaped  to  any  dislanro, 
and  the  magistrate  still  continued  to  eoUect 
evidence,  in  the  hope  that,  if  he  coold  bring 
the  proof  home  to  liim,  he  would  be  able  to 
find  M'Gloghlin  before  long.  After  some 
delay  the  jockey  who  was  in  jail,  in  the  hope 
of  thereby  gaining  some  advantage  for  him- 
self, ^ave  voluntary  information,  that  he  had 
supplied  M'Gloghlin  with  a  parcel  of  flash 
notes,  which  he  said  he  would  know  again,  as, 
in  order  to  make  them  look  more  like  genuine 
notes  which  had  been  in  circulation,  he  had 
himself  written  different  names  upon  the  backs 
of  them.  The  papers  were  produced  to  him, 
and  were  identified  as  the  very  same  which 
M'Gloghlin  had  received.  80  far  a  conm^c- 
tion  between  him  and  the  robbery  was  circnra- 
stantially  established,  but  whether  this  was 
connected  with  the  death  of  the  young  woman 
still  remained  a  mystery. 

By  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  which 
have  been  remarked  so  many  times  to  occur  in 
oaso  of  mysterious  murder,  as  if  specially  ap- 
pointed by  Providence  to  bring  the  perpetrators 
to  punishment,  additional  evidence  was  pro- 
cured which  left  little  doubt  that  the  young 
woman  had  been  murdered,  and  that  M'GIogh- 
tin  was  concerned  in  it. 

There  was  an  old  man  and  his  wifb  who  lived 
in  a  small  and  wretched  cottage  between  the 
shore  and  Hourighan's  cottage,  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  water  s 
ed^^y  and  they  possessed  one  cow  which  was 
all  their  worldly  goods.  The  man  had  a  bro- 
ther, an  old  soldier,  who  was  a  pensioner  in  the 
Kihnainham  hospital  in  Dublin,  and  who  died 
there,  leaving  some  few  pounds,  which  he  had 
saved  by  stflRng  his  allowance  of  cheese,  and 
doing  without  tobacco.  On  the  very  momin;^ 
on  wnich  Norah  Sullivan  had  disappeared,  tho 
countryman  set  off  for  Dublin,  as  ho  said 
himself, ''  to  recave  his  brother's  foKune  that 
he  had  left  him;**  and  havinff  arrived  there 
safely,  and  received  the  said  forttrae,  amoont- 
in^  to  five  pounds  and  eighteonpence,  ho,  being 
ofa  very  difibrent  disposition  from  his  brother, 
remained  nearly  six  weeks  m  Dublin,  asd.  sa 
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he  ato  very  little,  he  contrivedi  with  the  monev 
he  receivedi  to  keep  himself  extremely  drunk 
duriDff  nearly  the  whole  of  that  time.  At 
length  he  arrived  at  home,  mach  in  the  same 
state  aa  he  went  away,  save  that  his  brogues 
were  worn  out,  and  his  hat,  if  possible,  more 
crushed  and  shapeless  tlian  when  ho  left  home. 
On  his  arrival,  he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the 
story  of  the  tragical  end  of  Hourigh&n's  niece, 
and,  very  soon  after,  he  sought  the  magistrate, 
to  whom  he  made  the  foUowmg  important  com- 
Diunication : — 

**  Plose  your  honour,  sir,  it  was  comin'  in 
daylight  o'  the  mornin'  that  roysel'  and  the  ould 
woman  (meaning  thereby  his  wife)  had  fixed  I 
was  to  go  to  Dublin,  to  see  after  my  broder's 
fortin — he  that's  dead;  may  his  sowl  rest  in 
glory,  I  pray  God — an'  bad  fortin  it  was  to  me 
to  go  take  such  a  Journey  into  foreign  parts,  I 
may  say,  where  I  was  robbed ,  and  kilt,  and 
murdthered  entirely.  But  sure  enough,  your 
honour,  our  cow  was  sick — she's  bether  since, 
glory  to  God ;  and  I  got  up  arely  to  give  her  a 
warm  dthrink.  It  was  just  afore  sunrise — I 
remimbir  it  as  well  as  if  it  was  yisterday ;  an* 
lookin'  down  to  the  river  to  see  what  sorte  of  a 
day  it  id  be,  I  seen  young  M*Gloghlin  come  up 
from  a  boat  that  had  another  man  in  it,  that  I 
didn't  know,  an'  a  young  woman,  wit  a  grey 
cloak  on,  met  him.  I  didn't  see  her  face  at  all, 
but  onl^  her  back,  and  the  two  set  down  to- 
gether m  the  boat,  and  pushed  off.  I  tuk  no 
notice,  bekase  what  business  had  I  ?  An  I  knew 
Mr.  M'Gloghlin  was  a  wild  young  follow,  an' 
maybe  had  some  call  to  the  girl.  Well,  your 
honour,  afore  I  lefl  home  I  saw  tlie  boat  come 
back  wit  only  the  two  men  in  her,  but  I  tuk  no 
notice  thin  either,  bekase,  siz  I,  I  suppose  they 

put  her  ashore  somewhere  doun  the  river  a  bit, 
Biz  I ." 

"  Who  did  you  say  this  to?"  eaid  the  magis- 
trate. 

«  Oh,  only  to  myself,  sir — sorrow  one  else ; 
an'  thin  off  I  wint,  an'  never  heard  a  word  more 
about  it,  'till  last  night,  when  I  came  home. 
So  I  thought  it  looked  very  quare,  what  I've 
been  tellin'  your  honour,  an'  I  was  resolved  to 
come  t'ye." 

'*  Did  the  woman  you  saw,  appear  to  be  com- 
ing from  the  direction  of  Hourighan's  house  .''* 

'*  Troth  it  was,  your  honour,  uiat  very  direc- 
tion." 

The  man's  depositions  were  taken;  another 
warrant  made  out  for  the  apprehension  of 
M'Gloghlin,  and  two  mounted  police  sent  for, 
to  endeavour  to  put  it  in  execution. 

The  next  evening  the  magistrate  received 
positive  information,  that  young  M'Glogblin 
had  been  seen  that  morning,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  stealing  into  his  father's  house,  and  that 
he  was  probu>ly  still  there.  He  at  once  deter- 
mined to  make  a  strong  effort  for  his  appre- 
hension; and  taking  the  two  mounted  police 
and  some  other  attendants  with  him,  he  nro- 
ceeded,  as  daylight  fell,  to  the  residence  or  the 
elder  M'Gloghhn.  An  hour's  riding  brought 
them  to  the  spot;  the  appearance  of  the  place, 
like  that  of  many  of  the  residences  of  the  better 
sort  of  farmers  in  Ireland,  indicated  plenty, 
without  what  the  English  call  comfort — some 
finery,  and  no  neatness.  There  was  a  sloping 
lawn  before  the  house,  which  seemed  not  to 


have  felt  the  plough,  or  the  iuuid  of  the  weed- 
er,  for  a  century.  A  road  was  made  to  sweep 
round  before  the  door,  which  had  once  been 
bounded  by  posts  connected  by  light  chains ; 
but  all  the  chains  and  some  of  the  posts  were 
broken,  and  the  road  itself  seemed  to  have  been 
abandoned  by  foot-passensers,  in  favour  of  a 
'*  shorter  cut,"  a  narrow  footpath,  which  ran 
down  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  and  terminated 
by  a  gap  in  the  hedge  at  the  bottom,  and  which 
the  servants  and  the  sheep  found  a  more  con- 
venient method  of  getting  to  the  road,  than  go- 
ing round  by  the  gate.  At  this  ffate,  however, 
Mr.  Morton  halted ;  and  desiring  tne  two  mount- 
ed police  to  leave  their  horses  with  the  others^ 
who  were  to  watch  that  no  one  escaped  from 
the  promises,  he  advanced  to  the  house.  Ho 
was  admitted  without  difHculty,  and  could  per- 
ceive, by  the  manner  of  those  whom  he  address- 
ed, that  his  appearance  was  not  altogether  un- 
expected, lie  told  them  at  once,  and  in  cour- 
teous and  compassionate  language,  the  object 
of  his  visit,  and  required,  that  if  the  young  man 
were  there,  he  should  be  given  up.  He  was 
answered  by  the  mother  of  young  M'Gloghlin, 
the  same  who  was  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  our  story. 

She  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  vouth,  but  wa» 
now  a  coarse  and  bold-featured  woman;  her 
eyes  still  flashed  with  something  of  the  vivacity 
of  former  times,  and  her  face  was  flushed  with 
passion. — "Give  him  up!"  said  sho;  "And 
why  should  we  give  him  up  to  you,  supposin' 
that  he  was  hero 7  What  coll  have  you  to  hiui .' 
Did  he  ever  do  you  any  harm  ?  and  whv  should 
you  want  to  mnrdther  the  boy,  that  I  b'lieve 
wouldn't  know  you  if  he  was  lookin'  you  in  the 
face  ? — You  may  gjo  your  ways,  Mr.  Morton,  an' 
mind  your  prachein',  if  you  have  any  to  mind, 
for  you'll  get  none  of  him  here." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  magistrate,  ad« 
dressing  her  husband,  "  to  do  what  must  be  so 
painful  to  you ;  but  I  have  positive  information, 
and  must  search  the  houae— *the  officers  are  in 
the  hall." 

fiarche  away, thin," said  the  wonuui;  ''an' 
may  the " 

Her  husband  checked  the  curse  which  was 
coming  to  her  lips,  and  ordering  her  aternly  to 
be  quiet,  the  men  proceeded  on  their  search. 
They  could  not  find  him  in  the  dwelling  house. 

*'  1  cannot  discharge  my  duty,"  said  Mr. 
Morton,  "without  havmg  your  out-offices  also 
searched ;  and  as  it  is  now  almost  dark,  I  must 
requjest  you  will  send  some  one  with  a  light  to 
guide  us  to  them."  He  purposely  watched  the 
countenance  of  the  woman,  and  perceived  it 
shaken  by  agitation  at  his  proposal  to  proceed 
with  the  search,  but  fear  of  her  husband  kept 
her  silent. 

"  Old  M^  Gloghlin  merely  answered,  he  might 
''  do  as  he  pleased." 

"Will  you  let  this  boy  carry  the  light?" 
said  the  magistrate,  pointing  to  a  thin  but 
hardy-looking  fair-haired  boy,  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  had  sat  looking  sharply  on, 
at  every  turn  of  the  policemen,  but  had  never 
uttered  a  word.  This  lad  was  the  brother  of 
young  M'Glogblin,  but  Mr.  Morton  did  not 
know  that ;  and  he  thought  that  from  his  youth, 
he  would  be  less  apt  to  deceive  them  in  tlieir 
search  than  any  one  else  in  the  house.    In 
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this,  however,  lie  was  miBtaken :  the  boy  was 
quiet  and  silent  in  his  manners,  but  possessed 
more  acuteness  than  all  the  rest  in  the  bouse 
put  together.  He  looked  at  his  father  when 
oe  heard  the  question  {lut ;  and  gathering  his 
assent  from  the  expression  of  his  eye,  he  arose 
to  take  the  light. 

"  No— dinny — ^no,"  cried  his  mother,  rushing 
forward ;  and  then  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 
herself,— ''  well,  thin,  do,  but — ;"  and  she  bent 
over  the  boy,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  **  but 
dinny,  darUn*, — ^mind  wnat  you're  about — lade 


gone." 

The  boy  neither  answered  nor  trembled,  but 
led  the  way  for  the  police-men,  with  a  small 
lantern  in  his  hand.  There  was  a  gentleness 
and  simplicity  in  the  lad's  manner,  which  led 
Mr.  Morton  to  think,  that  if  he  were  cross- 
questioned,  or  threatened,  he  would  be  able  ib 
obtain  from  him  the  information,  whether  the 
person  he  sought  for  was  in  the  place  or  not ; 
but  he  felt  an  instinctive  abhorrence  towards 
inducing  the  boy  to  betray  the  young  man, 
villain  as  he  believed  him  to  be,  and  he  there- 
fore chose  rather  to  trust  to  the  vigilance  of 
his  search. 

The  way  led  throngh  a  farm-yard,  filled  with 
stacks  of  hay  and  com,  which  the  policemen 
proposed  to  prod  with  their  swords,  as  the  ob- 
ject of  their  search  might  possibly  be  concealed 
within  them. 

**  But  you  might  wound  him,  or  kill  him,  if 
he  really  were  there,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  which  yon  have  no  right  to  do,  unless  ho 
makes  violent  resistance." 

<<  If  that  be  all  you're  afraid  of,  sir,"  said  the 
boy,  ''they  may  prod  away — they'll  hurt  no 
one  there,  I'll  warrant,  except  it  be  the  mice 
that  make  nests  in  the  stacks,  and  that'll  do  us 
no  harm." 

<'  Some  of  this  hay  appears  to  have  been 
tossed  about  lately .'" 

'*  Tes,  sir,  they  were  bringin'  it  up  to  the 
loft  for  the  horses." 

«  Where  is  the  loft  ?" 

**  There's  two  or  three  of  them,  sir — I'll  show 
them  to  you." 

He  led  the  way  along  a  little  passage,  bound- 
ed by  a  hedge,  from  which  the  little  oirds  (lew 
out,  startledby  the  light,  as  it  passed.  *' The 
poor  little  biros,  sir,  is  frightened  as  if  you  were 
serchin'  for  them.  It's  a  pity  to  disturb  them, 
sir,  isn't  it.'  poor  things  that's  tired  enough, 
111  ongagCi  flyin'  about  wit  their  little  wings 
all  day." 

"Is  it  possible," 'thought  the  magistrate, 
''  that  this  boy  can  talk  so  lightly,  if  he  really 
knows  the  man  to  be  lurking  about  here.  I 
think  we  must  have  been  wrong  informed, 
after  all." 

They  examined  three  lofls  without  success ; 
and  the  boy,  after  holding  the  lantern  for  tliem, 
with  great  patience,  was  proceeding  back  by 
the  way  they  had  come,  wnen  Mr.  Morton  re- 
marked another  small  building  in  a  comer  of 
the  inclosure  which  they  had  not  gone  into. 

"It's  only  an  onld  lumber-house,  said  the 
boy. 

"  I  see  some  marks  on  the  ground,  as  if  hay  | 


had  been  carried  into  it  lately,"  olMerved  Mr. 

Morton. 

The  boy,  for  the  first  time,  betrayed  a  dtgbt 
hesitation,  as  he  answered,  *'  Maybe  tbey  did 
put  hay  into  it — sometimes  they  do."  Bat 
still  he  held  back,  and  seemed  anxious  th«y 
should  return  without  examining  farther. 

"  We  must  trouble  you  to  bring  the  li^ht 
there,  my  boy,"  said  the  magistrate.  *<  We 
must  examine  every  place." 

They  found,  on  entering  the  lower  apart- 
ment, that  it  was,  as  the  boy  had  said,  a  hunber- 
house,  where  old  cart  wheels,  and  hay  forks, 
and  scythe  handles  lay  scattered  about.  In  one 
corner,  however,  they  discovered  a  step  ladder, 
and  a  trap-door  above  it  leading  into  the  loft 

« I  suppose  I  needn't  go  up,  sir?"  sud  the 
little  ?uide ;  *^  it's  the  same  just  as  this  place.'* 

"  We  must  see  it,  though,"  replied  the  ma- 
gistrate ;  "  it  will  not  keep  you  long." 

The  boy  slowly  ascended  the  ladder,  and  the 
magistrate  motioned  to  one  of  the  men  to  fol- 
low :  The  man  looked,  however,  rather  so^- 
ciously  at  the  narrow  trap-door,  and  observed 
that  ir  there  were  any  one  above,  it  was  very 
dangerous,  as  one  man  in  such  a  eitoation 
might  knock  a«  regiment  on  the  head  before 
tbey  could  get  into  the  loft. 

"  I  shall  hsad  the  way,  then,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, as  he  ascended  into  the  apartment  onmo- 
lested,  followed  by  the  two  men.  There  was 
lumber  in  the  room,  and  some  sheaves  of  straw' 
piled  against  the  walls,  which  the  policemen 
prodded  with  their  swords,  still  without  suc- 
cess, and  they  were  about  to  descend,  when  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Morton,  that  the  boy  had  not 
walked  about  in  the  room  as  in  the  other  places:, 
but  had  stood  with  his  back  to  one  particular 
spot,  shading  it  from  the  light,  while  he  held 
tno  lantern  towards  the  other  places  which  the 
men  examined.  He  therefore  turned  back,  and 
looking  steadily  at  the  boy,  he  thought  he  saw 
him  slightly  start,  as  he  told  the  men  they 
should  look  in  that  spot  which  they  had  omitted. 
There  was  an  old  trunk  in  the  spot,  which  bad 
a  quantity  of  hay  piled  upon  it,  over  which 
were  loosely  thrown  a  few  old  sacks. 

"  You'll  spoil  the  sackS|  if  you  thrust  your 
swords  there,"  said  the  boy. 

**  We'll  take  them  away  first,  then,"  said  one 
of  the  men.  He  did  so — and  strack  his  sword 
into  the  hoy — a  loud  shriek  followed  the  thrust, 
and  young  M'Gloerhlin  sprung  from  the  hay, 
and  surrendered  himself.  The  sword  had  not 
touched  him,  and  had  he  lain  still  he  might 
have  escaped ;  but  the  danger  was  too  much 
for  his  nerves,  and  he  fell  unwounded  into  their 
hands. 

He  was  unprepared  for  resistance,  and  did 
not  attempt  it,  but  in  sullen  silence  sufiered 
his  hands  to  be  secured,  and  was  led  down  to 
the  yard.  His  mother,  who,  at  a  little  distance, 
bad  followed  the  whole  search,  muttering  a 
thousand  praises  of  her  *'  darlin'  little  cuto 
white-hc.ided  boy,"  for  whom,  until  this  in- 
stance of  his  dexterity  in  endeavouring  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  police  officers,  she  had 
never  shown  much  symptom  of  afiectton,  was 
now  almost  frantic  at  the  capture  of  her  fa- 
vourite  son. 

**  Let  my  boy  go,  you  hell  hounds,"  said  she, 
rushing  towards  the  pdiee-moa— huh!  Hum 
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percoiving;  the  utter  helplessnesB  of  violence, 
she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  clasping  her  hands,  besought  his 
niercv  with  all  the  vehemence  of  the  strongest 
of  all  earthly  feelings,  a  mother's  affection  for 
a  favourite  son.  He  was  wicked,  and  she  knew 
him  to  be  so — her  own  heart  was  vicious  and 
deceitful ;  but  one  spot  in  it  was  still  loyal  to 
nature  and  lumother's  love,  and  in  the  passion- 
ate agony  of  fear  and  affection,  she  sunk  in 
the  dust  before  the  magistrate,  and  besought 
his  compassion  on  her  misery. 

'^  Oh,  Mr.  Morton,"  she  exclaimed,  "Mr. 
Morton,  jewel,  don't  take  him  away  from  me — 
don't  take  away  my  boy — my  darlin*  boy,  to 
murdther  and  destroy  him.  I'll  engage  for 
him  he'll  never  do  any  thing  wrong  again — 
I'll  watch  him  myself  for  you,  day  and  night ; 
but  oh,  lave  him  wit  me,  an'  may  Christ  an' 
the  Blessed  Queen  of  Heaven,  pour  blcssin's 
upon  you  for  ever  an'  ever  1" 

''  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Morton, 
much  affected  by  the  woman's  vehemence  of 
manner,  '^  exceedingly  sorry,  indeed,  for  this 
unfortunate  occurrence ;  but  there  is  a  public 
duty  to  be  performed,  and  what  you  ask  is  al- 
together impossible." 

"  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Morton,  don't  say  so,"  said 
the  wretched  mother,  still  on  her  knees.  "  Oh, 
think  of  your  own  children,  sir,  an'  how  you'd 
feel  if  they  were  taken  away  to  be  butchered, 
and  their  mother  led  like  me  to  die  of  great 
sorrow  and  a  broken  heart — he's  my  eldest  boy, 
sir,  one  of  the-  only  two  I  ever  had,  an'  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  don't  take  him  away  to  kill 
him!" 

**  Rise  from  your  knees,  unhappy  woman," 
said  Mr.  Morton ;  *'  or  if  you  remain,  pray  to 
God  for  some  peace  and  comfort  under  your 
calamity,  and  not  to  me,  who  can  yield  you  no- 
thing. Tour  son  must  submit  to  the  course  of 
justice — he  is  charged  with  dreadful  crimes." 

"  It  is  a  lie. — It  is  a  lie,"  said  the  wretched 
woman,  starting  -up ;  **  you  want  to  destroy 
him,  you  want  his  blood — ay,  you  hard-hearted 
villain,  that's  what  you -want;  an'  may  my 
curse,  an'  the  curse  of  all  belongin'  to  me,  tor- 
ment you  while  you  live,  an'  gnaw  your  sowl 
in  hell,  where  you'll  surely  be  uore  long !" 

"  Take  him  away,  take  him  away,"  said  the 
magistrate,  "  this  is  too  shocking." 

I  omit  the  details  of  the  trial  of  M'Gloghlin. 
The  evidence  against  him  was  arranged  with 
all  the  skill  and  care  of  which  it  was  capable. 
The  best  "  counsellors"  were  employed,  and 
no  trial  for  many  a  long  year  and  day  excited 
so  intense  an  interest.  He  was  a  Protestant, 
or  at  least  so  reputed,  and  an  opinion  was 
abroad  amongst  the  people,  which  the  priests 
did  by  no  means  discourage,  that  *^  unless 
they,"  that  is,  the  authorities  of  the  land, 
"  couldn't  help  it,  be  would  not  be  found 
guilty."  Found  guilty,  however,  he  was,  after 
a  most  patient  investigation,  anid  a  very  long 
deliberation  of  the  jury. 

Then  the  report  ran  through  the  populace, 
that  although  found  guilty,  he  wovid  not  be 
executed ;  uiey  were  sure  he  would  set  a  re- 
prieve, and  that  justice  would  not  oe  done 
upon  a  Protestant  for  murdering  a  Catholic. 
M'GloghUn  all  don^  denied  the  murder ;  his 
sole  defence  was  bis  own  simple  and  deter- 


mined denial  that  he  bad  murdered  Norah  Sul- 
livan. The  morning  of  execution  arrived,  and 
still  the  people  could  not  believe  be  was  to  die. 
A  coach  was  procured  to  carry  him  from  the 
jail  to  the  scaffold — the  horses,  frightened  at 
something  in  the  crowd,  ran  away,  and  the 
wretched  man,  handcuffed  as  he  was,  through 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  burst  open  the 
door,  and  Jumped  out,  lest  he  should  be  over- 
turned. Even  this  circumstance  the  people 
laid  hold  upon,  to  strengthen  their  favourite 
idea,  that  he  was  not  to  suffer  the  punishment 
due  to  his  crimes — they  said  it  was  a  trick  to 
cause  delay,  and  that  he  would  be  taken  back 
to  jail.  They  were  again  mistaken.  The 
horses  were  stopped,  M'GloghUn  again  put 
into  the  carriage,  borne  to  the  ^lace  of  execu- 
tion, and  banged;  but  not  until  be  was  dead, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  his  sen- 
tence, his  body  given  to  the  surgeons  to  be 
anatomized,  would  the  common  people  believe, 
that  the  severity  of  the  law  would  be  actually 
enforced  against  one  who  was  neither  a  poor 
man  nor  a  iloman  Catholic.  In  more  recent 
times,  however,  this  feeling  has  greatly  died 
away. 

M^Gloghlin  died  as  he  had  lived,  sullen,  and 
ferocious,  and  with  his  last  breath  protesting  a 
lie.  He  asserted  to  the  very  last  that  ho  was 
not  guilty  of  the  murder.  This  circumstanco 
caused  some  uneasiness  to  those,  whom  the 
circumstantial  evidence  had  convinced  of  his 
guilt ;  but  in  about  a  year  afterwards,  his  as- 
sociate Sheehau,  who  was  also  executed  for 
the  murder  of  a  soldier  in  an  affray  about  a 
private  still,  made  while  under  sentence  a  full 
confession  of  the  matter,  which  explained 
M'Gloghlin's  denial  to  have  Arisen  from  his 
not  having  actually  committed  the  murder 
with  bis  own  hands — and  afforded  tbo  mate- 
rials for  the  foregoing  tale.  J. 


From  the  ^thauBum* 

A    RUSSIAN    GENERAL'S    MILITARY 
REFLECTIONS  ON  TURKEY.* 

The  history  of  nations  can  hardly  afford  a 
more  striking  contrast,  or  a  more  valuable  les- 
son, than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  past 
and  present  situations  or  the  two  great  despo- 
tisms of  modern  Europe.  Spain,  which  mado 
more  rapid  and  determuied  strides  to  universal 
emoire  than  any  on  record,  if  we  ezoept  those 
of  Napoleon, — and  more  formidable,  perhaps, 
without  any  exception,-^paiB,  whose  down- 
fall, like  that  of  the  great  ravager  to  whom  wo 
have  alluded,  dates  from  the  destruction  of 
her  proudest  annament,  not  by  the  enemy, 
but  by  the  elements  (for  *'  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera,") — Spain,  which 
was  so  long  the  war-cry  of  terror,  is  now  sunk 
into  a  by-word  of  contempt.    Turkey,  as  it 

*  Military  Reflections  on  Turkey.  By  Ba- 
ron Von  Valentini,  Major- General  m  the  Rus- 
sian Service.  Extracted  and  Translated  from 
the  General's  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  War. 
By  a  Military  Officer.  With  a  Map  and  Plan. 
8vo.  pp.  109.    Rivington.    London,  1^. 
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moit  cloielv  membled  this  unhappy  land  in 
its  political  institotiona,  has  also  sank  the 
nearest  to  its  level  of  insi^ificance  and  de- 
gradation. Thej^  are,  at  this  moment,  the 
only  two  countries  in  £urope,  which  are  at 
once  rent  by  domestic  insurrection,  and  insult- 
ed by  foreign  interference, — an  interference, 
whicn,  while  it  assumes  the  name  of  cdliance 
in  the  one  casoi  and  of  mediation  m  the  other, 
can  only  be  justified  in  either,  by  the  utter  im- 
potence and  incapability  of  managing  their 
own  affairs,  to  which  a  vicious  and  destruc- 
tive system  has  at  last  reduced  them.  The 
power  of  the  Turks  has  ebbed  so  rapidly,  and 
the  terror  which  they  once  inspired  has  been 
so  completely  superseded  by  insignificance, 
that  we  read  the  story  of  their  renown  with  a 
kind  of  bewildered  incredulity.  It  has  already 
become  like 

**  The  echo  of  an  unrtipeated  sound, 
That  dies  away  to  silence." 

And  yet,  (not  to  recur  to  Mohammed  II., 
■who,  in  the  15th  century,  extinguished  the 
last  embers  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  blood 
of  the  last  Roman  emperor,  and  awed  both 
Germany  and  Italy  with  the  terror  of  his 
arms,)  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
has  elapsed  since  a  regular  form  of  prayer 
against  the  Saracens  was  recited  in  almost 
au  the  churches  of  Christendom,  and  listened 
to  by  the  faithful  with  a  thrill  of  living  fear, — 
since  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  tributary  to 
the  Crescent,  the  capital  of  Austria  besieged 
bv  a  Turkish  armament,  and  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  concentrating  his  forces  to  oppose 
their  further  progress  on  his  own  frontier! 
At  the  present  day,  the  Turks  themselves  have 
forgotten  to  dream  of  offensive  warfare ;  the 
Danube  maj^  be  considered  as  the  last  bulwark 
which  remains  to  the  city  of  Constantino,  and 
the  ultra-Danubian  principalities  themselves 
as  but  feeble  outi>osts,  ready  to  be  evacuated 
on  the  first  gleaming  of  a  Christian  bayonet, 
or  echo  of  an  <<  infidel"  cannon.  The  question 
is  now  only  as  to  the  shortest  route  to  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus;  and  even  that  feeble 
and  degenerate  Greece,  which  was  twice 
wrested  hv  the  Ottoman  hordes  from  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  Europe,  has  continued  for  seven 
years,  single-handed,  by  little  more  than  the 
vis  inertia  of  resistance,  to  baffle  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Mussulman  empire,  and  has  seen  suc- 
cessive floods  of  invasion  dash  themselves  to 
atoms  acrainst  the  bases  of  her  mountain  bar- 
riers. To  use  the  picturesque  ezprossion  of 
Valentini,  (p.  5,)  <'  It  is,  in  fact,  only  the  jea- 
lousies and  rivalries  of  the  Christian  powers, 
which  still  support  the  Crescent  upon  the  ho- 
rizon of  Europe." 

It  is  grenerally  supposed,  that  the  Turks  lost 
their  military  superiority  over  the  Christian 
armies  by  merely  remaining  stationary,  while 
their  enemies  were  advancing,  in  the  art  of 
war, — ^rivetted  down,  as  it  were,  to  their  old 
customs,  while  the  tide  of  improvement  was 
raising  all  around  them  to  a  higher  level.  It 
i:i  proDable,  however,  that  in  addition  to  this 
cause,  there  has  been  in  operation  an  actual 
dogonoration  among  themselves;  and  this  opi- 
jiion  is  suggested  by  facts: 

"  It  is  woKhy  of  remark."  observes  our  an. 


thor,  '*  that  Montecacnli,  alike  <fistuigiiiriMd 
as  a  great  general  and  a  military  writer, 
should  present  to  us  the  Turks  as  modelB  for 
imitation  in  war,  as  much  on  account  of  tiie 
wisdom  with  which  they  undertake  it,  u  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  it;  and  that 
he  should  consider  their  marches,  their  eaeimp- 
ments,  and  their  dispositions  for  batUe,  equal- 
ly worthy  of  commendation :  nor  did  the  ric- 
tory  of  St.  Gothard,  which  he  gained  in  W>i, 
as  generalissimo  of  the  Christian  army,  shake 
the  high  opinion  which  he  had  preyiously 
formed  of  bis  enemies." 

At  the  present  day,  amid  the  masses  of  con- 
fusion and  insubordination  which  a  Tariiish 
army  exhibits,  and  the  weakness  and  uncer- 
tainty which  mark  their  plans  of  caoipai^, 
we  look  in  vain  for  any  thing  to  justifj  (la 
praises  of  this  eminent  commander,  or  to  miti- 
gate our  emotions  of  astonishment  and  con- 
tempt : 

'*  It  is  known  that  the  Asiatic  troops,  which 
comprise  the  principal  force  of  the  Turks,  aban- 
don the  field  in  winter;  but  Warnery's  asMrtioo, 
that  they  commence  their  march  homewardi 
so  early  as  the  month  of  July,  is  certainly  an 
exaggeration.  Even  the  Janissaries  are  br 
no  means  partial  to  winter  campaigns,  and, 
afler  having  supported,  for  a  time,  the  fatigues 
of  war,  long  to  return  to  their  homes,  voore 
they  follow  different  trades  and  occapalioni, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  imbued  with 
martial  ardour.  As  to  the  cavalry,  the  natore 
of  the  country  may  in  some  degree  excuse 
their  returning  home  at  the  commencement  of 
winter.  The  Albanians,  the  Macedonians,  and 
the  ancient  Thraoians,— children  of  the  soil 
which  gave  warriors  to  Pyrrhos  and  Alexan- 
der^— are  the  onlv  troops  which  still  remain  un- 
der arms,  even  during  the  most  rigorous  sea- 
son, provided  the  horse-tail  is  planted  by  an 
energetic  Pasha,  such  as  old  Ah  of  Janina. 

"  In  genera],  the  defence  of  towns  is  the  only 
part  of  the  art  of  war  in  which  the  Turks  stiU 
maintain  their  ancient  national  bravery.  Pl&cef, 
most  imperfectly  fortified,  which  European 
troops  and  engineers  would  have  considered  tl 
impossible  to  defend  for  any  length  of  iitae, 
were  often  purchased  by  the  Russians  at  a 
great  loss  of  men  and  lime.  This  may  proceed 
m  some  degree  from  the  tranquilUty  arid  inac- 
tivity of  the  Turk,  who  is  unwilling  to  move. 
and  who  will  remain  for  whole  weeks  in  a  c8\p, 
abandoning  himself  to  his  inevitable  destinti 
indifferent  to  every  thing  which  hapi)en8  near 
him,  or  to  what  the  morrow  may  bring  l«r"j 
Panic  terror,  which  has  always  so  powerful  an 
effect  upon  an  undisciplined  and  impas«o"<'° 
multitude,  is  the  only  fovourable  chance  whuli 
the  besiegers  have  to  expect;  and  will  otion 
cause  a  Turkish  garrison  to  abandon  tbo  pIa<*^ 
in  a  state  of  wUd  desperation,  if  a  w^^^^/'" 
open  for  its  flight.  It  is  even  remarked  by 
Berenhorst,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  belicli^ 
predestiruition  serves  as  a  cloak  for  cowardicj* 
We  may,  however,  consider  it  as  a  e^wjn 
rule,  that  the  Turks  will  maintain  the  deffnct^ 
to  the  very  last,  and  that  the  great  stiengtu  oi 
their  garriK>ns,  and  their  actual  luxury  <|| 
point  of  arms,  will  always  rmder  an  tssauii 
one  of  great  bloodshed  and  danger.  M''^)^ 
Turk,  when  nronerlv  snnMl.  earriM  fnib  »>'"' 
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besides  his  musket,  at  least,  one  pair  of  pistols, 
a  sabre,  and  a  long,  and  somewhat  curved,  dag- 
ger or  knife,  (the  inward  curve  having  the 
sharp  edge,^  called  a  khuchal,  which  he  uses 
principally  m  cutting  off  heads.  This  weapon, 
which  is  about  two  teet  long,  is  not  unlike  the 
Roman  short  sword,  and  at  the  brilliant  era  of 
the  Ottomans,  it  may  have  been  proved  not 
less  formidable  in  the  m^l6e  thaji  was  the  lat- 
ter, with  which  the  legions  subdued  the  world. 
Hence  it  is  very  evident,  that,  in  scaling  a 
rampart,  the  European  soldier,  with  his  musket 
and  fixed  bayonet,  is  placed  under  great  disad- 
vantage against  an  enemy  so  well  armed  both 
for  attack  and  defence." 

The  decided  opinion  of  an  experienced  sol- 
dier, that  European  discipline  is  inapplicable 
to  a  Turkish  force,  may  be  worthy  of  consid- 
eration by  those  who  look  upon  the  reforms  in- 
troduced by  the  present  Sultan,  as  likely  to 
produce  a  regeneration  of  the  Turkish  power : 

"  It  is  poesible  that  the  engineers  of  Loub 
XfV.  introduced  among[  them  something  of 
European  tactics,  of  which,  however,  in  other 
respects,  no  vestige  is  to  be  found  at  present. 
In  genera],  they  are  by  no  means  imitators, 
and  this  is,  perhaps,  their  greatest  wisdom. 
An  enlightened  sovereign,  far  from  attempting 
to  introduce  among  them  any  thing  of  Euro- 
pean practice,  would  rather  seek  to  develope 
those  peculiar  qualities  of  which  the  germ  evi- 
dently exists  in  these  extraordinary  people; 
and  they  might  then  again  become  formidable, 
if  not  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  at  least  to  the 
neighbouring  states." 

The  following  passages  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest, as  describing  the  military  peculiarities 
of  this  singular  people : 

**  Formerly,  the  total  want  of  light  infantry 
in  the  unwieldy  European  armies  must  have 
given  a  grand  advantage  to  the  Turks.  In 
all  the  accounts  of  that,  and  even  of  a  more 
recent  period,  the  Janissaries  are  extolled  as 
the  first  light  infantry  in  the  world.  They 
could  not,  however,  have  been  very  efBcient  at 
that  time ;  as  we  may  easily  infer  from  their 
having  been  formidable  only  in  intersected 
ground,  and  from  the  European  cavalry  never 
having  feared  them  in  the  plain. 

'*  The  Turkish  light  cavalry  have  sustained 
their  reputation  to  a  more  recent  epoch.  The 
being  on  horseback  is  quite  a  national  habit. 
Travellers  relate  that,  in  the  East,  when  pro- 
coeding  from  place  to  place  on  horseback,  the 
Turkish  guide  ascends  and  descends  the  moun- 
tains at  a  gallop,  over  bushes  and  rocks,  and 
puts  to  shame  the  European  horseman,  who 
fears  to  follow  him. 

"  The  same  boldness  is  to  be  found  in  the 
masses.  *  The  Turkish  cavalry,*  savs  an  ex- 
perienced witness,  *  disperses  itself  in  the 
mountains  amid  rocks  and  bushes,  and  then 
debouches  unawares  by  the  most  narrow  paths, 
without  fearing  any  disorder,  since  it  is  not  ao- 
custoraed  to  be  in  order.  Hence  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  in  an  intersected  country ;  it  passes 
through  places  which  seem  impracticable, 
and  suddenly  appears  upon  the  flana  or  rear  of 
the  enemy.  Two  or  three  men  advance,  and 
look  about  them:  then  you  will  see  all  at 
once  five  or  six  hundied,  and  wo  to  the  bat- 


which  is  seized  with  a  panic.'  This,  however, 
only  relates  to  the  flower  of  the  Turkish  caval- 
ry, known  under  the  name  of  Spahis :  there  is 
a  vast  number  of  Asiatic  rabble  on  horseback, 
to  which  this  description  does  not  at  all  ap- 
ply. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  our  cavalry  is  in- 
ferior in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  our  anny, 
when  opposed  to  the  Turks.  Being  complete- 
ly dependent  on  tlie  protection  of  the  batteries 
and  squares  of  battalions,  we  cannot  expect 
those  grand,  bold,  and  decisive  effects,  wnich 
are  otherwise  peculiar  to  it.  It  is  only  when 
the  enemy  is  in  full  retreat,  or  half-beaten,  that 
it  can  abandon  its  defehsive  position,  so  little 
consonant  to  its  nature.  In  earlier  times,  how- 
ever, the  sword  and  lance  of  the  knight  have 
proved  formidable  to  the  sabre  of  tho  saracen ; 
and  even  in  our  own,  individual  combat  has  bo- 
grun  to  be  practised  with  success.  The  Chris- 
tian horseman,  conscious  of  his  power  and  dex- 
terity in  the  use  of  his  weapons,  will  coura- 
geously attack  the  Spahi,  but  will  probably 
confide  more  in  the  lance  than  the  sabre,  which 
the  latter  wields  with  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  attain.*  It  is 
natural,  however,  that    when  our  adversary 

Iiossesses  a  decided  superiority  in  any  particu- 
ar  thin^,  we  should  oppose  to  him  something 
else  which  might  place  us  on  a  more  equal  foot- 
ing with  him ;  and,  in  this  respect,  therefore, 
the  well  known  saying  of  Montecuculi,  that 
the  pike  is  the  queen  of  arms,  seems  particu- 
larly applicable. 
"  Russia  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the 

*  The  superiority  of  the  Turks  in  the  use  of 
the  sabre  is  founded  partly  on  the  quality  of  the 
weapon  itself,  and  partly  on  their,  what  may 
be  termed,  rtational  dexterity  in  handling  it. 
The  Turkish  sabre,  which  is  wrought  out  of 
fine  iron- wire,  in  the  hand  of  one  of  our  power- 
ful labourers,  would  perhaps  break  to  pieces 
like  glass  at  the  first  blow.  The  Turk,  on  tho 
contrary,  who  gives  rather  a  cut  than  a  blow, 
makes  it  penetrate  through  helmet,  cuirass, 
&c.  and  separates  in  a  moment  the  head  or 
the  limbs  from  the  body.  Hence  we  seldom 
hevLT  of  slijsrht  wounds  in  nn  action  of  cavalry 
with  Turks.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  tho 
Russian  army,  that  a  colonel,  who  was  in  front 
of  his  regiment,  seeing  the  Spahis  make  an 
unexpected  attack  upon  him,  drew  his  sahro, 
and  was  going  to  command  his  men  to  do  the 
same,  when,  at  tho  first  word,  drmCy  his  head 
was  severed  from  his  body.  The  highly  tem- 
pered Turkish  sabres  will  fetch  a  price  of  from 
ten  to  a  hundred  ducats,  oven  when  they  aro 
not  of  fine  metal.  But,  as  Scanderbeg  said, 
such  a  sabre  only  produces  its  effect  when  in 
the  hand  of  him  who  knows  how  to  use  it.  It 
is  related,  that,  at  the  storming  of  Ismael,  a 
brave  foreigner  who  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Russian  army,  and  who  was  most  actively 
BVig^^d  in  the  mel^e,  broke  in  pieces  several 
Turkish  sabres,  and  constantly  armed  himself 
with  a  fresh  one  taken  from  the  Turks  who 
were  slain.  The  substance,  from  which  these 
valuable  sabres  are  wrought,  is  called  taban, 
and  they  are  proved  to  be  genuine,  when  they 
admit  or  being  written  upon  with  a  ducat,  or 

M~««  .i^u^..  ...:«»..  ^ffti^^  — .ij 
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Tarks,  not  only  from  her  actual  superiority, 
but  from  the  opinion  generally  entertained 
among  that  people.  In  conformity  with  an  an- 
cient  prophecy,  the  Turks  consider  it  as  doomed, 
by  their  immutable  destiny,  that  they  will  be 
driven  oat  of  Europe  by  a  neighbourinor  peo- 
pie,  whom  they  believe  to  be  the  Russians,  and 
whose  iovereij^n  will  enter  their  capital  in  tri- 
umph. The  idea  of  returning,  at  some  future 
period,  to  Asia,  whence  they  came,  is  tolera- 
bly familiar  to  the  most  enlightened  among 
them ;  and  they  even  appear  to  consider  their 
establishment  in  Europe,  as  nothing  more  than 
an  encampment.  We  may  therefore  easily 
conceive,  that  they  do  not  enter  the  field 
against  Russia,  with  that  joyful  ardour  which 
is  inspired  by  a  presentiment  of  victory. 

*'  The  great  disadvantage  of  their  relative 
position  with  Russia,  appears  from  the  fact, 
that,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  they 
have  never  been  the  aggressors  in  any  war 
with  that  power.  Even  admitting  that,  when 
instigated  by  Charles  XII.,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge among  them,  they  commenced  the  cele- 
brated campaign  of  the  Pruth,  which  ended  so 
disastrously  for  the  Russians,  we  must  recol- 
lect that  the  settlements  of  the  latter  upon  the 
Black  Sea,  and  their  intercourse  with  tne  Cos- 
sack hordes,  had  already  given  sufficient  provo- 
cation. The  subsequent  war,  from  1736  to 
1739.  in  which  Field-Marshal  Manich  bore  a 
distinguished  part,  brought  those  light  troops 
completely  under  the  banners  of  Russia,  and 
thus  added  to  the  preponderance  which  she 
had  already  gained  over  the  Turks  in  point  of 
tactics  and  discipline.  Nor  did  the  Cossacks 
lose  by  the  change ;  they  having  imbibed  as 
much  as  was  really  useful  to  them,  without 
losing  any  thing  of  their  peculiar  character. 
The  Spahis  are  not  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
them  in  the  look-out,  in  cunningness,  or  in  pa- 
tience ;  and  although  the  proud  Turkish  horse 
looks  like  a  Bucephalus,  by  the  side  of  their 
modest  hacks,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  advan- 
tage, they  know  how  to  avoid,  with  great  dex- 
terity, the  impetuosity  of  his  attack.  The  ta- 
lent which  the  Cossacks  possess  for  exploring  a 
country,  and  for  finding  their  way  every  where, 
is  more  useful  to  the  Russian  army  in  a  war 
in  Turkey  than  in  any  other.  In  waste  and 
deserted  countries  the  Cossacks,  fonning  scour- 
ing parties  in  advance,  supply,  in  a  great  mea- 
Kuro,  with  their  natural  penetration,  the  defect 
which  still  exists  in  regard  to  correct  maps  of 
this  part  of  the  world.  No  movement  of  the 
enemy  can  be  concealed  from  them  ;  no  scout 
can  escape  them ;  and  every  thing  which  the 
conntry,  forming  the  seat  of  war,  yields  in  the 
way  01  provision,  they  collect  for  the  subsis- 
tence or  the  army.  That  which  happened  to 
the  Russians  in  their  campaign  on  the  Pruth, 
surrounded  and  starved  as  they  were  by  clouds 
of  light  cavalry,  would  also  be  tlie  fate,  at  the 
present  day,  of  every  Turkish  army  which 
might  venture  to  oppose  them  in  any  thing 
like  an  open  plain." 

General  Valentini  seems  to  consider  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians,  in 
one,  or  at  most  in  two,  campaiffns,  as  perfectly 
practicable  and  easy.  He  ^j  deinands,  for 
this  purpose,  an  army  of  200,000  men ;  those 
roquixed  for  the  reserre,  for  mpplyin^  loasea 


by  diaeate  and  the  sword,  and  fbr  keeping  up 
the  communications,  included  *,  together  with 
a  flotilla  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  advance  on  a 
parallel  line  along  the  coast.  The  country, 
ne  asserts,  has  resources  enough,  in  the  degree 
of  cultivation  and  trade  which  it  enjoya,  to  fa- 
cilitate military  operations  very  considerably ; 
and  he  devotes  a  long  chapter  to  the  strategi- 
cal details  of  a  plan  of  invasion  and  conquei>t, 
calculated  upon  these  data. 

The  justice  of  carrying  these  magnificent  ar- 
rangements into  execution  does  not  appear  to 
enter  into  the  baron's  calculations.    One  argu- 
ment, however,  we  do  find  adduced  in  favour 
of  it,  which,  from  tho  incidental  and  matter-of- 
course  style  in  which  it  is  stated,  he  seems  to 
look  upon  as  quite  decisive  of  the  point.    It  is 
founded  upon  the  assertion,  (p.  3,)  that "  a  peace 
with  the  Turks  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more 
than  a  truce  concluded  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.     The   Crescent ,  a  significant   emblem, 
must  extend  itself  over  the  whole  terrestrial 
globe .    The  followers  of  Mohammed  are  bound, 
in  conformity  to  the  precepts  of  that  prophet^ 
and  those  of  Osman,  the  founder  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  to  carry  on  a  continual  war  with 
the  nations  which  do  not  share  in  their  behef ; 
and,  of  course,  as  we  are  left  to  conclude  that 
those,  who  are  thus  denounced,  have  a  right 
to  take  every  advantage  in  return.     But  true 
as  may  be  the  facts  here  stated,  we  confess  we 
are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  reasottitig 
to  which  they  are  made  to  serve  as  a  support. 
People  are  too  generally  inclined  to  attach  a 
great  practical  importance  to  the  dogmas  of 
particular  religions,  while,  in  reality,  they  are 
always  postponed  to  the  interest  of  the  moment, 
or  the    common    impulses  of  human  nature. 
Thus  our  author  himself  informs  08,  (p.  1(3,) 
that  the  pursuit  of  navigation  was  expressly 
forbidden  to  all  Musulmans  by  their  very  high- 
est spiritual  authority,  and  that  this  prohibition 
was  powerless  against  the  promptings  ofpoliti- 
cal  ambition.    Coffee  and  opium  were  forbid- 
den by  the  Koran  equally  with  wine,  (p.  95,) 
and,  in  this  instance,  the  mjimetion  of  Heaven 
was  superseded  by  mere  animal  inclination. 
Religious  dogmas,  in  fact,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil,  will  only  be  influential  while  tney  are 
productive  of  advantage  or  of  gratification. 
So  lon^  as  tho  Turks  found  that  war  was  a 
succession  of  victories,  and  peace  bat  an  in- 
terruption to  conquest,  this  command  of  their 
prophet  would,  no  doubt,  be  quoted  with  de- 
light and  obeyed  with  enthusiasm, — and  other 
nations,  with  no  such  dogma  of  faith  to  plead 
in  their  excuse,  would  ^'  do  likewise,"  from  a 
principle  of  ambition ;  but  when  the  uniform 
result  of  hostilities  became  loss,  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  defeat,  then  would  this  partoftitc 
Mahommedan  revelation   remain,  as  now,  io 
abeyance,  and  the  sacred  duty  of  propagating 
their  faith  by  the  sword  would  be  as  much  ne- 
glected  as  the  troublesome  obligations  of  bene- 
volence or  self-denial. 

As  if  it  were  to  illustrate  tho  more  forcibly 
the  utter  inefiicacy  of  religious  principles, 
whether  forbearing  or  aggressive,  when  pkcod 
in  competition  with  political  considerations,  we 
find  our  Christian  author  himself^  after  having 
taken  anticipated  possession  of  Conatantinonlr . 
proceeding  to  wok  upon  the  aame  ooavMwmi 
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inaziniB  of  political  honesty  which  heescribei 
to  the  infidels.  '*  The  river  Prusak,"  he  says, 
(p.  90,)  "  the  Tymbris  of  the  ancients,  might 
become  the  provinonal  boundary  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  to  be  forced  still  further  back 
upon  a  future  canverUerU  occasion;**  and  he 
proceeds  to  support  this  idea  by  reasons  ofcou' 
venience  and  expediency^  as  relating  to  the  ter- 
ritories already  acquired, — treasons  far  more 
powerful  than  all  the  dogmas  in  the  Koran,  and 
which  might  be  equally  urged  on  every  *'  con- 
venient occasion,"  till  the  Christian  conquests 
were  pushed  *  to  the  frontiers  of  the  '*  Celestial 
Empire,"  or  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  same  Christian  spirit  is  the  plan, 
which  he  proposes,  of  a  perpetual  war  upon 
this  perpetually  receding  boundary,  and  which 
is  too  good  a  thing  not  to  he  given  in  his  own 
words. 

*'  The  great  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  in  our  military  system,  certainly  leave 
us  little  reason  to  dread  a  repetition  of  what 
was  experienced  by  the  Christian  powers  of 
former  times.  But  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sarv  that  the  colonies  which  may  be  founded 
in  the  conquered  territories,  should  not  lay  by 
their  arms,  but  that  they  should  be  maintained 
by  the  contingents  which  the  mother  countries 
will  be  obliged  to  furnish,  during  several  gen- 
erations, for  the  general  security  of  Europe. 
In  that  part  of  the  world,  it  might  also  prove 
a  salutary  measure  to  revive  the  ancient  orders 
of  chivalry  f  constituted  and  organized  confor- 
mably with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  con- 
quered country,  wnich  the  component  parts  of 
its  military  state  would  intimately  connect 
with  the  European  powers,  far  from  becoming 
an  apple  of  discord,  would  rather  prove  the 
means  of  establishing  among  them  new  ties  of 
amity.  The  superfluity  of  the  population  of 
Europe  would  there  find  convenient  settle- 
ments; and  its  youth,  with  highly  excited  ar- 
dour, would  also  repair  thither  to  seek  an  op- 
portunity of  gaining  spurs.  This  practical 
military  school,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
civilized  continent,  would  be  productive  of  ge- 
neral advantage ;  and  Christian  nations  would 
no  longer  conceive  themselves  obliged  to  make 
toar  upon  one  another  from  time  to  time,  in  or- 
der to  maintain  among  them  a  true  military 
spirit." 

Thus  is  the  ebullient  valour  of  Europe  to 
find  a  safe  and  convenient  vent,  so  that  Chris- 
tians shall  not  be  compelled  to  recommence 
cutting  the  throats  of  each  other,  until,  unfor- 
tunately, there  shall  be  no  Turks  lefl,  upon 
whom  we  may  continue  to  perform  that  indis- 
pensable exercise ! 

The  translation  before  us  is  well  executed, 
and  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  probable  the- 
atre of  war,  with  a  plan  orShumla,  which  may 
bo  called  the  Turkish  Thermopyls.  Its  pub- 
lication is  also  peculiarly  well  timed  to  meet 
the  wide  and  intense  interest  which  is  excited 
by  the  events  of  the  day.  The  Turkish  do- 
minion in  Europe  seems  to  be  rapidly  approach- 
ing its  dissolution;  and  every  one  must  feel 
anxious  to  know  whether  it  will  submit  quietly 
to  its  fate,  or  whether  it  possesses  sufficient  re- 
maining strength  to  shake  in  its  expiring  con- 
vulsions, the  pillars  of  European  tranquillity. 
The  oninions  nf  thn   Rarrm  Vjilnnfini  nn  fthM 


subject,  although  of  course  not  formed  with  a 
reference  to  existing  circumstances,  and  per- 
haps the  more  on  that  account,  are  well  worthy 
of  attention,  both  from  his  own  high  military 
character,  and  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
served  in  the  country  whose  capabilities  he  dis- 
cusses. From  his  testimony,  then,  it  would 
appear  that  Turkey  is  arrived  at  such  a  pitch 
of  feebleness  and  disorganization,  as  to  be  ut- 
terly unable  to  resist  a  vigorous  demonstration 
from  her  formidable  northern  neighbour,  and 
that  much  must  be  done  before  she  can  even 
be  rendered  capable  of  co-operating  efiicacious- 
ly  with  a  powerful  alliance  in  her  own  defence. 
The  Greek  question,  while  it  furnishes  to  her 
natural  enemy  a  continual  pretext  for  aggres- 
sion, is  also  a  source  of  weakness  to  herself. 
It  is  a  diseased  limb,  which  drains  the  resources 
of  the  trunk,  and  can  never  be  made  to 
unite  healthily  with  it  again.  Amputation  is 
the  only  remedy ;  and  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
between  the  honest  friendship  which  recom- 
mends its  adoption  at  once,  and  the  morbid 
sensibility,  or  concealed  malice,  which  would 
await  the  inevitable  approach  of  mortification 
and  death. 

There  is  a  method  of  catching  monkeys  in 
the  East  Indies,  which  supplies  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  present  situation  of  these  two  coun- 
tries. A  quantity  of  sugar  is  put  into  a  cocoa 
nutshell,  in  which  a  hole  has  been  made,  largo 
Onough  to  admit  the  open  paw  of  the  animal, 
but  not  to  allow  its  withdrawal  when  clenched. 
Pug  inserts  his  paw,  and  grasps  at  the  sweet 
temptation,  which,  however,  he  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  extract.  His  avarice,  being  too  pow- 
erful for  his  sagacity,  prevents  him  from  re- 
nouncing the  fatal  prize,  which  mocks  him  with 
a  shadow  of  advantage;  he  remains  encum- 
bered with  the  clumsy  shell,  and  falls  an  easy 
victim  to  his  pursuers.  The  **  Sublime  Porte" 
is  at  present  m  the  situation  of  the  monkey. 
Having  originally  fixed  her  iron  grip  upon 
Greece,  by  nefiirions  and  dishonest  means,  she 
has  at  length  arrived  at  a  crisis  which  leaves 
no  alternative  between  restitution  and  ruin. 
The  desperate  and  infatuated  ol^stiiuicy  with 
which  she  clings  to  her  ill-gotten  and  useless 
plunder,  is  exactly  what  paralyses  all  her  pow- 
ers of  defence,  and  takes  away  all  her  possi- 
bilities of  escape. 


From  the  Monthly  Revieto. 

NARRATIVE  OF  AN  ATTEMPT  TO 
REACH  THE  NORTH  POLE,  in  Boats 
fitted  for  the  Purpose,  and  attached  to  His 
Majesty* s  Ship  Heday  in  the  Year  1827; 
under  the  Command  of  Captain  William 
Edward  Parry,  R,  JV.,  F.  R.  S.,  ^.  Illus- 
trated by  Plates  and  Charts,  Published  by 
Jhithority  of  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  4to,pp.  228.  London:  Mur- 
ray.   1828. 

We  have  here  a  notable  instance  of  the  un- 
compromising audacity  with  which  facts  some- 
times laugh  at  the  systems  and  theories  of  eru- 
dite men,  and  even  at  the  grave  decrees  of  most 
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to  win  the  North  Polebynayigationhad  failedi 
it  was  surmised,  with  great  appearance  of  pro- 
bability, that  if  adventurers  were  found  hardy 
enough,  on  reaching  the  nearest  boundary  of 
ice  in  the  North  Seas,  to  quit  their  ship,  and  to 
take  with  them  a  couple  of  boats,  and  plenty 
of  provisions,  they  might,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, accomplish  the  object  which  has  been 
80  long  desired.  The  interval  between  the 
open  sea  and  the  Pole,  was  filled  up,  it  was  as- 
sorted, b^  a  vast  field  or  level  plain  of  ice ;  the 
boats  might  be  easily  hauled  up,  placed  on 
wheels,  and  drawn  by  reindeer  or  dogs  to  any 
distance ;  if  perchance  a  lagoon  of  water  should 
occur,  the  travellers  had  only  to  detach  the 
wheels,  launch  the  boats,  and  embarking  with 
their  dogs  or  deer,  sail  across  it  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, haul  up  again,  and  proceed  onward  on 
their  journey. 

The  practicability  of  this  plan  was  grounded 
in  the  first  place  on  the  testimony  of  Captain 
Lutwid^e,  who  was  associated  with  Captain 
Phipps  in  the  expedition  towards  the  North 
Polo,  in  1773 ;  he  described  the  ice  as  stretch- 
ing to  the  north-eastward,  of  one  of  the  Seven 
Islands  Tnorth  of  Spitsbergen),  in  *^  one  con- 
tinued plain,"  ''  smooth  and  unbroken,"  and 
^'bounded  only  by  the  horizon."  In  Captain 
Phipps'  chart  of  that  voyage,  the  ice  to  the 
northward  and  the  westward  of  the  Seven  Is- 
lands, is  desi|?nated  as  "flat  and  unbroken," 
and  **  quite  solid."  That  very  intelligent  Arc- 
tic voyager,  Mr.  Scoresby,  jun.,  goes  a  little 
farther  than  this.  He,  it  appears,  once  saw  a 
field  of  ice  so  free  from  fissure  or  inequalities, 
that  had  it  been  clear  of  snow,  "  a  coach  might 
have  been  driven  many  leagues  over  it  in  a  di- 
rect line,  without  obstruction  or  danger."  Ar- 
guing from  this  solitary  fact,  he  wrote  a  paper 
on  the  feasibility  of  the  plan,  which  has  been 
published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  The  reports  of  several 
experienced  whalers,  who  were  consulted  by 
Captain  Parry,  went  to  the  same  effect ;  be 
himself  appears  to  have  entertained  ao  little 
doubt  of  the  plan,  that  he  propoaed  it  to  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  they  referred  it  to 
the  president  and  council  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  "strongly  recommended  its  adoption." 
Captaui  Parry  states,  however,  that  bis  strong- 
est hopes  of  success  depended  on  the  fiict,  that 
a  similar  proposition  bad  been  formerly  made 
by  Captain  Franklin  *,  who  not  only  drew  up  a 
plan  for  making  the  attempt,  but  also  volun- 
teered to  conduct  it. 

Considering  the  circumstances  here  stated, 
the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  whose  evidence 
is  relied  upon,  the  undoubted  intelligence  of  the 
persons  to  whose  decinon  the  subject  was  sub- 
mitted, and  the  great  experience  both  of  the 
officer  who  first  propotod,  and  of  him  who  ulti- 
mately attempted  to  execute,  this  novel  enter- 
prise ;  we  believe  that  there  is  not  upon  record 
a  more  signal  instance  of  the  fallibility  of  hu- 
man testimony,  and  of  theoretical  speculation, 
than  that  which  will  be  found  in  the  narrative 
now  before  us. 

Every  thin^  waa  provided  for  the  expedition, 
which  ingenmty  could  devise  for  ensuring  ita 
success.  Boats  were  constructed,  which  were 
found,  upon  trial,  to  answer,  in  the  most  admi- 
rable maaneri  all  the  porposea  for  which  they 


were  intended.    On  each  ride  of  the  keel,  unA 

projecting  considerably  below  it,  was  attached 
a  strong  "runner,"  shod  with  smooth  steel,  io 
the  manner  of  a  sledge,  upon  which  the  boat 
entirely  rested  while  upon  the  ice.  Wheels 
were  also  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  beinc  at- 
tached to  the  boats,  but  no  opportunity  offered 
for  trying  their  utility.  Resources  were  sap- 
plied  in  abundance:  the  boats,  after  leaving 
the  Hecla  in  a  safe  harbour,  were  to  leave 
Spitsbergen  about  the  beginning  of  June,  1827, 
and  to  return  to  the  ship  about  the  end  of  Aa- 
gust ;  it  being  supposed  that  all  the  meditated 
objects  might  have  been  accomplished  within 
that  interval. 

The  Hecla,  accordingly,  lefl  the  river  on  the 
4th  of  April,  and  reached  Hammerfest  on  the 
19th,  where  eight  Lapland  reindeer  were  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  drawing  tho  boats. 
The  Hecla  weighed  again  on  the  29th,  and  on 
the  16th  of  the  following  month  was  off  Red 
Beach,  the  highest  latitude  to  which  it  was  io- 
tended  to  take  the  ship.  Here,  however,  diffi- 
culties occurred  in  discovering  a  secure  har- 
bour where  she  might  be  lefl ;  and  some  cir- 
cumstances took  place  which  afforded  the  com- 
mander very  little  encouragement. 

"  The  nature  of  the  ice  was,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  most  unfavourable  for  our  purpose 
that  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  It  coosiii- 
ed  only  of  loose  pieces,  scarcely  any  of  them 
fifteen  or  twenty  yards  square,  and  when  any 
BO  large  did  occur,  their  margins  were  surround- 
ed by  Ihe  smaller  ones  thrown  up  by  the  re- 
cent pressure  into  ten  thousand  various  shapes, 
and  presenting  high  and  sharp  angular  maascs 
at  every  other  step.  The  men  compared  it  to 
a  stone-mason's  yard,  which,  except  that  the 
stones  were  of  ten  times  the  usual  dimeDsions. 
it  indeed  very  much  resembled.  The  only  in- 
ducement to  set  out  over  such  a  road,  was  the 
certainty  that  floes  and  fields  lay  beyond  it, 
and  the  hope  that  they  were  not  far  bejond 
it.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  I  considered  oar 
present  easterljr  position  as  a  probable  advan- 
tage, since  the  ice  was  much  less  likely  to  have 
been  disturbed  to  any  great  extent  northwards 
in  this  meridian,  than  to  the  westward,  clear 
of  the  land,  where  bvwj  southerly  breeie  was 
sure  to  be  making  havock  among  it  Another 
rery  important  Mvantago  in  setting  off  on  this 
meridian  appeared  to  me  to  be,  tOAt,  the  land 
of  Spitsbergen  lying  immediately  over  against 
the  ice,  the  latter  could  never  drift  so  much  or 
ao  fast  to  the  southward,  as  it  nught  farther 
to  the  westward. 

«  Upon  these  grounds  it  was  that  I  was  anx- 
ious to  make  an  attempt,  at  least,  as  soon  as 
our  arrangements  could  be  completed ;  and  the 
officers  being  of  the  same  opinion  with  myself, 
we  hoisted  out  the  boats  early  in  the  monung 
of  the  27th,  and  having  put  the  things  into  one 
of  them,  endeavoured,  oy  way  of  ej^iimcnt, 
to  get  her  to  a  little  distance  from  the  ship. 
Sttcn,  however,  were  the  irregularities  of  the 
ice  that,  even  with  the  aaaistanoe  of  an  addi- 
tional party  of  men,  it  was  obvious  that  we 
could  not  have  gained  a  single  mile  in  a  day, 
and  what  was  still  more  important,  not  without 
almost  certain  and  serious  in|wry  to  the  boalt 
bv  their  striking  against  tha  angular  masses. 
Under  these  ciroamataneesi  tt  was  but  too  evi- 
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dent  to  evary  one  that  it  would  hare  been  high- 
ly imprudent  to  persist  in  setting  out,  since,  if 
the  ice  after  all  should  clear  away,  even  in  a 
week,  so  as  to  allow  us  to  get  a  few  miles 
nearer  the  main  body,  time  would  be  ultimate- 
ly saved  by  our  delay,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
wear  and  tear,  and  expense  of  our  provisions. 
I  was,  therefore,  very  reluctantly  compelled  to 
yield  to  this  necessity,  and  to  order  the  things 
to  be  got  on  board  again." — ^pp.  21,  !^. 

This  was  a  bad  beginning.  The  Hecla, 
mean  time,  was  constantly  beset  with  ice,  and 
was  considered  to  be  in  such  a  perilous  situa- 
tion, that  Captain  Parry  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
remain  on  board  until  she  could  be  worked  into 
some  place  of  safety.  A  great  deal  of  time  ap- 
pears to  have  been  expended  in  accomplishing 
this  necessary  object ;  every  effort  for  the  pur- 
pose failed  until  the  18th  of  June,  when  a  bay 
was  discovered,  into  which  the  ship  was  towed 
and  warped  on  the  20th.  Here  she  was  to  wait 
Captain  Parry's  return  from  the  ice,  under 
the  care  of  Lieutenant  Foster,  who  was  in- 
structed in  the  mean  time  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  Eastern  coast,  if  circumstances  should 
permit. 

The  experiment  already  tried  with  the  boats, 
determined  Captain  Parry  on  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  the  reindeer,  as  he  saw  that  if  the 
ice  were  very  rough,  they  would  be  rather  an 
incumbrance  than  instruments  of  service.  Ail 
his  arrangements  bein^  concluded,  he  ouitted 
the  Hecla  in  the  evening  of  the  21st  ot  June, 
with  the  two  boats.  Tne  weather  was  calm 
and  beautiful,  the  sea  open,  and  steering  north, 
they  were  stopped  by  the  ice  on  the  23d,  when 
in  latitude  81  de^.  12  min.  51  sec.  The  boats 
were  then  hauled  upon  the  ice,  and  the  follow- 
ing plan  of  travelling  was  adopted. 

"  It  was  my  intention  to  travel  wholly  at 
night,  and  to  rest  by  day,  there  being,  of  course, 
constant  daylight  in  these  regions  daring  the 
summer  season.  The  advantages  of  this  plan, 
which  was  occasionally  deranged  by  circum- 
stances, consisted  first,  in  our  avoiding  the  in- 
tense and  oppressive  glare  from  the  snow  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  sun's  greatest  altitude,  so 
as  to  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  painful  in- 
flammation in  the  eyes,  called  ^  snow-blind- 
ness,' which  is  common  in  all  snowy  coun- 
tries. 

"  We  also  thus  enjoyed  greater  warmth  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  rest,  and  had  a  better  chance  of 
drying  oar  clothes;  besides  which,  no  small 
advantage  was  derived  from  the  snow  being 
harder  at  night  for  travelling.  The  only  disad- 
vantage of  this  plan  was,  that  the  foffs  were 
somewhat  more  frequent  and  more  t£ick  by 
night  than  by  dav,  though  even  in  this  respect 
there  was  less  di^erence  than  might  have  been 
supposed,  the  temperature  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  undergoinfi^  but  little  variation. 
This  travelling  by  night  and  sleeping  by  day 
so  completely  inverted  the  natural  order  of 
things,  that  it  was  difficnlt  to  persuade  our- 
selves of  the  reality.  Even  the  officers  and 
myself,  who  were  all  furnished  with  pocket 
chronometers,  could  not  always  bear  in  mind 
at  what  part  of  the  twenty -four  hours  wo  had 
arrived ;  and  there  were  several  of  the  men 
who  declared,  and  I  believe  trolv.  that  thev 


never  knew  night  from  day  durhsg  the  whole 
Excursion.* 

**  When  we  rose  in  the  evening,  we  com- 
menced our  day  by  prayers,  after  which  we 
took  off  our  fur  sleeping-dresses,  and  put  on 
those  for  travelling ;  the  former  being  made  of 
camblet,  Hned  with  racoon-skin,  and  the  latter 
of  strong  blue  box-cloth.  We  made  a  point  of 
always  putting  on  the  same  stockings  and  boots 
for  travelling  m,  whether  they  had  dried  dur- 
ing the  day  or  not ;  and  1  believe  it  was  only 
in  five  or  six  instances,  at  the  most,  that  they 
were  not  either  still  wet  or  hard-frozen.  This, 
indeed,  was  of  no  consequence,  beyond  the  dis- 
comfort of  first  putting  them  on  m  this  state, 
as  they  were  sure  to  oe  thoroughly  wet  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  commencing  our  jour- 
ney ',  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  of  vital 
importance  to  keep  dry  things  for  sleeping  in. 
Being  '  rigged'  for  travelling,  we  breakfasted 
upon  warm  cocoa  and  biscuit,  and  after  stowing 
the  things  in  the  boats  and  on  the  sledges,  so 
as  to  secure  them,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
wet,  we  set  off  on  onr  day's  journey,  and 
usually  travelled  from  five  to  five  and  a  half 
hours,  then  stopped  an  hour  to  dine,  and  a^ain 
travelled  four,  five,  or  even  six  hours,  according 
to  circumstances.  After  this  we  halted  for  the 
night,  as  we  called  it,  though  it  was  usually 
early  in  the  morning,  selecting  the  largest  sur- 
face of  ice  we  happened  to  be  near,  for  hauling 
the  boats  on,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  its 
breaking  up  bv  coming  in  contact  with  other 
masses,  and  also  to  prevent  drift  as  much  as 
possible.  The  boats  were  placed  close  along- 
side each  other,  with  their  sterns  to  the  wind, 
the  snow  or  wet  cleared  out  of  them,  and  the 
sails,  supported  by  the  bamboo  masts  and  three 
paddles,  placed  over  them  as  awnings,  an  en- 
trance being  left  at  the  bow.  Every  man  then 
immediately  put  on  dry  stockings  and  fur  boots, 
after  which  we  set  about  the  necessary  repairs 
of  boats,  sledges,  or  cloths ;  and,  after  serving 
the  provisions  for  the  succeeding  day,  we  went 
to  supper.  Most  of  the  officers  and  men  then 
smoked  their  pipes,  which  served  to  dry  the 
boats  and  awnings  very  much,  and  usually  rais- 
ed the  temperature  of  our  lodgings  10  or  15 
A^g,  This  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  was 
often  a  time,  and  the  only  one,  of  real  enjoy- 
ment to  us;  the  men  told  their  stories  and 
<  fought  all  their  battles  o'er  again,'  and  the  la- 
bours of  the  day,  unsuccessful  as  they  too  often 
were,  were  forgotten.  A  regular  watch  was 
set  durin?  our  resting-time,  to  look  out  for 
bears  or  for  the  ice  breaking  up  round  us,  as 
well  as  to  attend  to  the  drying  of  the  clothes. 


*  <<  Had  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  high- 
er latitudes,  where  the  change  of  the  sun's  Mti- 
tude  during  the  twenty-four  hours  is  still  less 
perceptible,  it  would  have  been  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  possess  the  certain  means  of  know- 
ing this ;  smce  an  error  of  twelve  hours  of  timo 
would  have  carried  us,  when  we  intended  to 
return,  on  a  meridian  opposite  to,  or  180^  from, 
the  right  one.  To  obviate  the  possibility  ot 
this,  we  had  some  chronometers  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Parkinson  and  Frodsham,  of  which 
the  hour-hand  made  only  one  revolution  in  tho 
day,  the  twenty -four  hours  being  marked  roandl 
the  dial-Dlate." 
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each  man  alternately  taking  this  duty  for  one 
hour.  We  then  concluded  onr  day  with 
prayers,  and  having  put  on  our  fur-dresses,  lav 
down  to  sleep  with  a  degree  of  comfort,  which 
perhaps  few  persons  would  imagine  possible 
under  such  circumstances;  our  chief  incon- 
venience being,  that  we  were  somewhat  pinch- 
ed for  room,  and  therefore  obliged  to  stow 
rather  closer  than  was  quite  agreeable.  The 
temperature,  while  we  slept,  was  usually  from 
36  to  45  deg.,  according  to  the  state  of  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere;  but  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, in  calm  and  warm  weather,  it  rose  as 
high  as  60  to  66  deg.,  obliging  us  to  throw  off  a 
part  of  our  fur-dress.  After  we  had  slept  seven 
hours,  the  man  appointed  to  boil  the  cocoa 
roused  us,  when  it  was  ready,  by  the  sound  of 
a  bugle,  when  we  commenced  our  day  in  the 
manner  before  described. 

"  Our  allowance  of  provisions  for  each  man 
per  da^  was  as  follows : — Biscuit,  10  ounces ; 
remmican, bounces;  Sweetened  Cocoa  Powder, 
1  ounce,  to  make  one  pint;  Hum,  1  gill;  To- 
bacco, 3  ounces  per  week. 

Our  fuel  consisted  entirely  of  spirits  of  wine, 
of  which  two  pints  formed  our  daily  allowance, 
the  cocoa,  being  cooked  in  an  iron  boiler  over 
a  shallow  iron  lamp,  with  seven  wicks ;  a  sim- 
ple apparatus,  which  answered  our  purpose  re- 
markably well.  We  usually  found  one  pint  of 
the  spirits  of  wine  sufficient  for  preparing  our 
breakfast,  that  is,  for  heating  twenty-eight  pints 
of  water,  though  it  always  commenced  from 
the  temperature  of  32  deg.  If  the  weather  was 
calm  and  fair,  this  quantity  of  fuel  brought  it 
to  the  boiling  point  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter ;  but  more  generally  the  wicks  be^an 
to  go  out  before  it  had  reached  200  deg.  This, 
however,  made  a  very  comfortable  meal  to  per- 
sons situated  aa  we  were.  Such,  with  very 
little  variation,  was  our  regular  routine  during 
the  whole  of  this  excursion."— -pp.  55—59. 

On  the  24th  the  party  set  off  on  their  first 
journey  on  the  ice,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  in  a 
thick  fo^  that  soon  changed  to  rain.  Diffi- 
culties, from  which  men  of  ordinary  experience 
would  have  shrunk  at  once,  attended  them  from 
the  very  beginning.  '*  The  pieces  of  ice  were 
of  small  extent  and  very  rugged,  obliging  them 
to  make  three  journeys  and  sometimes  four 
with  the  baggage,  and  to  launch  several  times 
across  narrow  pools  of  water."  By  five  o'clock 
the  following  morning  they  had  made  only 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  of  northing  by  the 
log.  In  the  evening  they  again  set  out.  Simi- 
lar difficulties  encompassed  them.  Their  way 
lay  over  nothing  but  <' small,  loose,  rugged 
masses  of  ice,  separated  by  little  pools  of  water, 
obliging  them  constantly  to  launch  and  haul  up 
the  boats,  each  of  which  operations  required 
them  to  be  unloaded,  and  occupied  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour."  The  next  day  it  rained 
very  hard,  which  of  course  still  further  impeded 
their  nroaress.  Captain  Parry  states  it  as  a 
remarkable  fact  that  they  had  "  already  ex- 
perienced, in  the  course  of  this  summer,  more 
rain  than  during  the  whole  of  the  seven  previ- 
ous summers  t3ten  together,  though  passed  in 
latitudes  from  7  to  15  deg.  lower  than  this." 
The  effect  of  the  rain  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  ice,  if  indeed  it  be  attributable  to  that  cause, 
was  quite  noveL 


<'  A  great  deal  of  the  ice  over  which  we  pus- 
ed  to-day  presented  a  very  curious  appearance 
and  structure,  beio^  composed,  on  its  upp^r 
surface,  of  numberless  irregular  needle-hiie 
crystals,  placed  vertically,  and  nearly  clo.<)e  to- 
gether; their  length  varying,  in  different 
pieces  of  ice  from  nve  to  ten  inches,  and  their 
breadth  in  the  middle  about  half  an  inch,  but 

Eointed  at  both  ends.  The  upper  surface  of  ice 
avin^  this  structure  sometimes  looks  \\U 
greenish  velvet ;  a  vertical  section  of  it,  which 
frequently  occurs  at  the  margin  of  floes,  re- 
sembles, while  it  remains  compact,  the  most 
beautiful  satin-spar,  and  asbestos,  when  failing 
to  pieces.  At  this  early  part  of  the  season,  this 
kind  of  ice  afforded  pretty  firm  footing,  but  as 
the  summer  advanced,  the  needles,  bccime 
more  loose  and  moveable,  rendering  it  extreme- 
ly fatiguing  to  walkover  them, besides  culling 
our  boots  and  feet,  on  which  account  the  men 
called  them  *  penknives.'  (t  appeared  proba- 
ble to  us  that  this  peculiarity  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  heavy  drops  of  rain  piercing  tlirir 
way  downwards  through  the  ice,  and  thusscpi- 
rating  the  latter  into  needles  of  the  form  above 
described,  rather  than  to  any  regular  crrslalli- 
zation  when  in  the  act  of  freezing;  which  sap- 
position  seemed  the  more  reasonable,  as  the 
needles  are  always  placed  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  never  occur  except  from  the  upper  sorike 
downwards." — pp.  61 — 62. 

On  the  27th  our  travellers  reached  the  only 
tolerably  heavy  ice  they  had  yet  seen,  but  even 
this,  was  '^  all  broken  up  into  masses  of  BTrail 
extent."  Qn  the  28th  they  reached  a  floe' 
covered  with  high  and  rugged  hunuDOcki, 
which  they  passed  with  the  greatest  difficuity, 
being  obliged  to  get  the  boats  up  and  down  in 
directions  almost  perpendicular.  The  Beverity 
of  the  labour  which  the  officers  and  men  must 
have  undergone  on  these  occasions,  can  hardly 
be  imagined,  particularly  when  the  buxnmockj 
occurred,  as  they  sometimes  did,  in  two  or  tiirec 
successive  tiers.  Thus  they  continued  from 
day  to  day,  sailing  among  loose  drift  ice,  or  en- 
deavouring to  dra^  their  boats  over  floes  m- 
ged  beyond  any  thmg  that  could  have  been  sup- 
posed. In  order  to  carry  forward  the  boali 
and  provisions,  the  men  were  frequently  obli^^ed 
to  make  three,  four,  five,  and  sometimes  eren 
seven  journeys,  over  the  same  distance.  H  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  for  persons  placed  in  sucli 
a  situation.  There  is  somethinp^  pathetic  in 
the  degree  of  resignation  and  fortitude,  with 
which  Captain  Parry  and  his  companions  par- 
sued  their  way  amid  such  formidable  obstacles- 
"  As  soon  as  we  landed  on  a  floe-piece,  Lieu- 
tenant Ross  and  myself  generally  went  oa 
ahead,  while  the  boats  were  unloading  and 
hauling  up,  in  order  to  select  the  easiest  road 
for  them.  The  sledges  then  followed  in  our 
track,  Messrs.  Beverly  and  Bhrd  acoempM^' 
ing  them ;  by  which  the  snow  was  much  trw.- 
den  down,  and  the  road  thus  improved  for  the 
boats.    As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  other  end 

•  A  floe  means  a  field  of  ice,  the  limits  of 
which  are  discernible  from  a  ship-mMt'*  head. 
hummocks  are  masses  of  ice  rising  to  a  con8lde^ 
able  height  above  the  level  of  the  floe;  the? 
are  formed  by  the  pressure  of  floei  agafaiitoach 
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of  the  floe,  or  came  to  any  difficult  place,  we 
mounted  one  of  the  highest  hummocks  of  ice 
near  at  band,  (manv  of  which  are  from  fifleen 
to  five-and>twenty  ieot  above  the  sea)  in  order 
to  obtain  a  better  view  around  us ;  and  noth- 
ing could  well  exceed  the  dreariness  which 
auch  a  view  presented.  The  eye  wearied  itself 
in  vain  to  find  an  object  but  ice  and  sky  to  rest 
upon;  and  even  the  latter  was  often  hidden 
from  our  view  by  the  dense  and  dismal  fogs 
which  so  generally  prevailed.  For  want  of  va- 
riety, the  most  trifiing  circumstances  engaged 
a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  our  attention ;  a 
passing  gull,  or  a  mass  of  ice  of  unusual  form, 
became  objects  which  our  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances magnified  into  ridiculous  impor- 
tance ;  and  we  have  since  oflen  smiled  to  re- 
member the  ea^er  interest  with  which  we  re- 
garded many  msignificant  occurrences.  It 
may  well  be  imagined,  then,  how  cheering  it 
was  to  turn  from  this  scene  of  inanimate  deso- 
lation, to  our  two  httle  boats  in  the  distance,  to 
see  the  moving  figures  of  our  men  winding  with 
their  sledges  among  the  hummocks,  and  to  hear 
once  more  the  sound  of  human  voices  breaking 
the  stillness  of  this  icy  wilderness.  In  some 
cases  Lieutenant  Ross  and  myself  took  separate 
routes  to  try  the  ground,  which  kept  us  almost 
continually  floundering  among  deep  snow  and 
water.  The  sledges  having  then  been  brought 
up  as  far  as  we  h^ul  explored,  we  all  went  back 
for  the  boats ;  each  boat's  crew,  when  the  road 
was  tolerable,  dragging  their  own,  and  the  offi- 
cers labouring  equally  hard  with  the  men.  It 
was  thus  we  proceeded  for  nine  miles  out  of 
every  ten  that  we  travelled  over  ice ;  for  it  was 
very  rarely  indeed  that  we  met  with  a  surface 
sufficiently  level  and  hard  to  drag  all  our  loads 
at  one  journey,  and  in  a  great  many  instances, 
during  the  first  fortnight,  we  had  to  make  three 
journeys  with  the  boats  and  baggage  ;  that  is, 
to  traverse  the  same  road  five  times  over.'*-« 
pp.  67—68. 

Notwithstanding  these  serious  impediments, 
the  party  still  proceeded,  only  to  encounter 
fresh  obstacles.  On  the  3d  of  July  they  reach- 
ed a  floe,  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  the  average 
depth  of  the  snow  on  which  was  about  five 
inches ;  under  the  snow  lay  water  four  or  five 
inches  deep ;  '*  but,"  says  Captain  Parry,  "  the 
moment  we  approached  a  hummock,  the  depth 
to  which  we  sunk  increased  to  three  feet  or 
more,  rendering  it  difficult  at  times  to  obtain 
sufficient  footing  for  one  leg,  to  enable  us  to 
extricate  the  other."    This  was  not  all. 

^'  The  pools  of  fresh  water  had  now  also  be- 
come very  large,  some  of  them  being  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  their  depth  above  our 
knees.  Through  these  we  were  prevented 
taking  the  sledges,  for  fear  of  wetting  all  our 
provisions ;  but  we  preferred  transporting  the 
boats  across  them,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
cold  of  the  snow  water,  the  bottom  being  hard- 
er for  the  'runners'  to  slide  upon.  On  this 
kind  of  road  we  were,  in  one  instance,  above 
two  hours  in  proceeding  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred yards !;'— p.  70. 

We  imagine  the  hardships  which  these  en- 
terprising men  endured,  when  we  are  informed 
that  after  emptying  their  boots  of  the  water 
with  which  they  were  ^nerally  filled  during 
the  march,  and  after  wringing  their  stockingt, 


they  felt  almost  as  if  they  had  put  on  dry  ones.    | 
As  if  to  increase  their  misfortunes,  the  weather 
became  on  the  14th  of  July  so  thick  and  incle- 
ment, with  snow,  sleet  and  wind,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  remain  under  cover. — They 
had  now  nothing  but  loose  drift-ice  to  haul 
over;  they  could  not  discern  a  floe,  still  less  & 
field  of  ice,  towards  which  they  might  shape 
their  course.    The  snow  was  so  much  softened 
by  the  rain,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  through  it.    "  Lieutenant  Ross  and  my- 
self," says  the  narrator,  *^in  performing  our 
pioneering  duty,  were  so  frequently  beset  in. 
it,  that  sometimes  after  trying  in  vam  to  extri* 
cate  our  legs,  we  were  obliged  to  sit  quietljr 
down  for  a  siiort  time  to  rest  ourselves,  and  then 
make  another  attempt ;  and  the  men,  in  drag- 
ging the  sledges,  were  oflen  under  the  neces- 
sity of  crawling  upon  all-fours  to  make  any 
progress  at  all."    Of  that  progress  the  reader 
may  judge,  when  he  is  told  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, they  were  two  hours  in  proceeding  a  dis- 
tance of'^not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards. 

'<  Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  diffi- 
culties, the  men  laboured  with  great  cheerful- 
ness and  good  will,  being  animated  with  tho 
hope  of  soon  reaching  the  more  continuous 
body  which  had  been  considered  as  composing^  ; 
the  *  main  ice,'  to  the  northward  of  Spitzt)«rgen  » 
and  which  Captain  Lutwidge,  about  the  same 
meridian,  and  more  than  a  degree  to  the  south- 
ward of  this,  describes  as  *'  one  continued  plain 
of  smooth  unbroken  ice,  bounded  only  by  tho 
horizon.' " — p.  75. 

Rain,  fog,  drifl-ice,  hummocks,  and  ponds  or 
water  in  the  ice,  still  day  after  day  form  the 
burden  not  of  our  author's  complaints,  for  ho 
never  utters  one,  but  of  his  plain  manly  narra- 
tive, in  which  the  obstacles  he  encountered 
are  indeed  minutely  described,  but  not  moro 
fully  than  the  subject  required,  in  order  that 
he  might  show  to  the  public  in  whose  service 
he  was  engaged,  that  the  failure  which  ulti- 
mately attended  his  eflbrts,  was  the  inoTitable 
result  of  circumstances,  which  could  not  be 
controlled. 

Such,  with  little  variation,  was  the  description, 
of  the  evils  which  Captain  Parry  and  his  compa- 
nions endured  in  their  fruitless  attempt  to  reacH 
the  Pole.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  the 
weather  indeed  became  more  agreeable,  and  the 
floes  larger  and  more  practicable  than  those 
which  they  had  already  traversed. — But  they 
found  to  their  great  mortification,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  obstacles  which  retarded  their 
progress,  the  ice,  impelled  by  a  strong  southerly 
wind,  was  all  drifting  to  the  southward;  so 
much  so  that  althougn  between  noon  on  the 
17th,  and  the  morning  of  the  20th,  they  had 
travelled  twelve  miles  in  a  N.N.  W.  direction, 
they  found  that  in  consequence  of  the  drift  of 
the  ice  to  tho  southward,  they  had  actually  ad-' 
vanced  less  than  j£re  miles. 

On  the  22d  they  met  some  large  floes,  and, 
deemed  their  travelling  excellent;  they  tra-.^ 
versed  a  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles,  and ' 
concluded,  that,  allowing  for  the  drift,  they* 
must  have  made  at  least  ten  or  eleven  miles  in, 
a  N.  N.  £.  direction.     What,  therefore,  must 
have  been  their  disappointment  on  disooverini^ 
that  instead  *if  ten  or  eleven,  they  had  actually 
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not  made  qtiite  four  miles  to  the  northward  of 
the  observation  made  the  day  before !  At  mid- 
night, they  found  themselves  in  latitude  82° 
43'  32".  Between  that  period  and  noon  on  the 
2Gth,  the^  actually  travelled  between  ten  and 
eleven  miles  due  north ;  yet,  on  taking  an  ob- 
servation  on  the  latter  day,  they  found  them- 
selves  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  lati- 
tude which  they  had  reached  on  the  22d. 
They  calculated  the  northerly  drift  at  this  time 
to  exceed  four  miles  a  day :  considering,  there- 
fore, the  nature  of  the  ice  which  they  had  to 
traverse,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  likely 
to  lose  during  their  hours  of  rest  almost  all  that 
they  could  gain  during  their  hours  of  labour. 
For  some  days  Captain  Parrv  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  penetrating  beyond  the  eighty-third 
parallel;  but  he  now  conceived  that  even  this 
was  more  than  he  could  accomplish.  The 
highest  latitude  which  he  thinks  itj>robable  he 
reached,  was  82°  45',  on  the  23d.  On  the  26th, 
therefore,  he  resolved  on  returning,  finding  it 
useless  to  employ  the  men  any  longer  in  what 
he  at  length  round  to  be  an  utterly  mipractica- 
ble  attempt.  He  had,  indeed,  "  reached  a  pa- 
rallel considerably  beyond  that  mentioned  in 
anv  other  well-authenticated  record ;"  but  no 
substantial  benefit  had  been  gained  except  the 
experience,  which  has  shown  the  futility  of 
Captain  Franklin's  original  proposition,  and  of 
all  the  evidence  and  arguments  by  which  it  was 
supported. 

in  the  course  of  their  return  (2d  of  August), 
the  partv  met  with  *'  a  quantity  of  snow,  tinged, 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  with  some  red 
colouring  matter,  of  which  a  portion  was  pre- 
served in  a  bottle  for  future  examination." 

**  This  circumstance  recalled  to  our  mind 
our  having  frequently  before  remarked  that 
the  loaded  sledges,  in  passing  over  hard  snow, 
left  upon  it  a  light  rose-coloured  tint,  which  at 
the  time  we  attributed  to  the  colouring  matter 
being  pressed  out  of  the  birch  of  which  they 
were  made.  To-day,  however,  we  observed 
that  the  runners  of  tne  boats,  and  even  our  own 
footsteps,  exhibited  the  same  appearance ;  and 
on  watching  it  more-  narrowly  afterwards,  we 
found  the  same  effect  to  be  produced,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  by  heavy  pressure,  on  almost 
all  the  ice  over  which  we  passed,  though  a 
magnifying  glass  could  detect  nothing  to  give 
it  this  Unge.^'— pp.  109, 110. 

Professor  Hooker,  and  other  learned  bota- 
ntsts  seem  to  have  determined  that  the  red 
snow  here  mentioned  is  nothing  more  than  a 
vegetable  *<  living  and  vegetatmg  in  snow/' 
and  belonging  to  the  order  Alga, 

Captain  Parry  and  his  companions  reached 
the  open  sea  on  the  11th  of  August,  after  hav- 
ing spent  forty-eiffht  days  on  the  ice ;  and  on 
the  2l8t  they  hacT  the  good  fortune  to  reach 
the  Hecla  in  perfect  safety,  though  not  altoge- 
ther in  the  best  health,  as  not  only  most  of 
the  men  but  the  o£Bcers  also,  including  the 
commander  himself,  had  been  sensibly  weak- 
ened by  the  exertions  which  they  had  made. 

"  I  cannot  conclude,"  observes  our  enterpris- 
ing author,  "  the  account  of  our  proceedings 
without  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  the 
cheerful  alacritj  and  unwearied  seal  displayed 
by  my  eompanums,  both  officers  and  men,  in 
the  eottrss  of  this  •zoursion :  and  if  stsadv  ntr- 


severance  and  active  exertion  on  their  parts 
could  have  accomplished  our  object,  suceeea 
would  undoubtedly  have  crowned  our  labours. 
I  must  also  mention,  to  the  credit  of  the  offi- 
cers of  Woolwich  dock-yard,  who  took  so  much 
pains  in  the  construction  of  our  boats,  that  not- 
withstanding the  constant  and  severe  trial  to 
which  their  strength  had  been  put — and  a  more 
severe  trial  could  not  well  be  devised — not  a 
timber  was  sprung,  a  plank  split,  or  the  small- 
est injury  sustained  by  them ;  they  were,  in- 
deed, as  tight,  and  as  fit  for  service  when  we 
reached  the  ship  as  when  they  were  first  re- 
ceived on  board,  and  in  every  respect  answered 
the  intended  purpose  admirably." — ^pp.  128,  V£}. 

From  the  abstract  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions given  in  the  Appendix,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  Captain  Parry  was  peculiarly  unfortunate 
in  the  time  selected  by  him  for  undertaking 
this  enterprise ;  as  it  would  appear,  that  twenty 
times  as  much  rain  fell  in  the  course  of  this 
one  summer,  as  during  any  preceding  one  he 
had  passed  in  the  polar  regions. 

On  the  28th  of  August  the  Hecla  got  under 
weigh  on  her  return  homeward:  sne  made 
Shetland  on  the  17th  of  September,  and  on  the 
24th,  Captain  Parry  left  her,  and  proceeded  to 
Inverness  by  a  revenue-cutter,  which  he  found 
lying  at  Long  Hope,  in  the  Orkney  Islands. 
Hence  he  travelled  to  London  by  land,  sod  ar- 
rived at  the  admiralty  on  the  29th. 

We  subjoin  Captain  Parry's  concluding  ob- 
servations : 

**  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  this  enter- 

frise,  without  attempting  to  explain,  as  far  as 
am  able,  how  it  may  have  happened  that  the 
ice  over  which  we  passed  was  found  to  answer 
so  little  to  the  description  of  that  observed  by 
the  respectable  authorities  quoted  in  a  former 
part  of^  this  volume.*  It  frequently  occurred 
to  us,  in  the  course  of  our  daily  journeys,  that 
this  mav,  in  some  degree,  have  arisen  from 
our  navigators  having  generally  viewed  the  ice 
from  a  considerable  height.  The  only  clear 
and  commanding  view  on  board  a  ship  is  that 
from  the  crow's  nest;  and  Phipps's  roost  im- 
portant remarks  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
ice  to  the  north  of  Spitsbergen  were  made 
from  a  station  several  nundred  feet  abora  the 
sea ;  and,  as  it  is  well  known  how  much  the  most 
experienced  eye  may  thus  be  deceived,  it  is 
possible  enough  that  the  irregfularities  which 
cost  us  so  much  time  and  labour  may,  when 
viewed  in  this  manner,  have  entirely  escaped 
notice,  and  the  whole  surface  have  appeared 
one  smooth  and  level  plain. 

"  It  is,  moreover,  possible  that  the  broken 
state  in  which  we  unexpectedly  found  the  ice 
may  have  arisen,  at  least  in  part,  from  an  un- 
usually wet  season,  preceded,  perhaps,  bj  a 
winter  of  less  than  ordinary  severity.  Of  the 
latter  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  there  be- 
ing no  record,  that  I  am  aware  of,  of  the  tem- 
perature of  that  or  any  other  winter  passed  in 
the  higher  latitudes;  but,  on  comparing  our 
Meteorological  Register  with  some  others,  kept 
during  the  corresponding  season,  and  about  the 
same  ]atitude,t  it  does  appear  that,  though  no 

*  Introduction. 

t  "  Particularly  that  of  Mr.  Bcoresby  durisiff 
the  month  of  Jnlv.  fVom  1812  to  1818  inelusivs. 
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materia]  differ»nce  is  observable  in  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  atmoephere,  the  quantity 
of  rain  which  we  experienced  is  considerably 
greater  than  usual ;  and  it  is  well  known  how 
very  rapidly  ice  is  dissolved  by  a  fall  of  rain. 
At  all  events,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have 
arisen,  it  is  certain  that,  about  the  meridian  on 
which  we  proceeded  northward  in  the  boats, 
the  sea  was  in  a  totally  different  state  from 
what  Phipps  experienced,  as  maybe  seen  from 
comparing  our  accounts ;  his  ship  being  closely 
beset,  near  the  Seven  Islands,  for  several  days, 
about  the  beginning  of  August;  whereas  the 
Uecia,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  sailed  about 
in  the  same  neighoourhood  without  obstruction, 
and,  before  the  close  of  July,  not  a  piece  of  ice 
could  be  seen  from  Little  Table  Island. 

<<  1  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that,  before  the 
middle  of  August,  when  we  left  the  ice  in  our 
boats,  a  ship  might  have  sailed  to  the  latitude 
of  82  deg.,  almost  without  touching  a  piece  of 
ice ;  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  among  us 
that,  by  the  end  of  that  month,  it  would  proba* 
bly  have  been  no  very  difficult  matter  to  reach 
the  parallel  of  83  deg.,  about  the  meridian  of 
the  Seven  Islands." — pp.  146>-148« 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  volume  better  than 
by  recording  our  high  sense  of  the  lofty  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  perseverance,  displayed  b^ 
Captain  Parry  and  his  companions  during  this 
very  arduous  service.  The  habits  of  subordi- 
nation and  regularity,  and  of  attention  to  reli- 
gious duties,  which  appear  to  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  party  employed 
on  this  occasion,  reflect  the  greatest  credit 
upon  them.  Although  they  failed  in  their  ob- 
ject, we  still  consider  them  as  having  assisted 
to  advance  the  character  of  our  country,  by 
showing  how  well  they  were  prepared  to  en- 
dure hardship,  and  how  resolved  to  overcome 
it,  if  the  elements  had  not  opposed  their  inten- 
tions. Exertion  in  war,  if  ever  that  should 
come,  will  look  like  child's  play  to  men  who 
have,  under  such  circumstances,  visited  the 

Eolar  regions ;  and  their  example  will  go  far  to 
eep  alive  amongst  us  the  true  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  old  honest  tar  of  England. 


From  the  Atkenaum, 

THE  FRESH  WATER  FISHES  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  Drawn  and  Described 
by  Mrs.  T,  Edward  Bowdich,  Jfo.  J.  Print' 
ed  for  the  Avihoress^  and  sold  by  R.  Acker- 
man.    London.   March,  1828. 

This  is  a  work  of  peculiar  interest  and  beau- 
ty, and  one  that  will  be  found  worthy  of  every 
distinguished  library  in  the  kingdom.  Its  plan 
and  object  are  so  clearly  and  modestly  explain- 
ed in  the  Prospectus  of  the  accomplished  au- « 
thoress,  (the  widow  of  the  late  enterprising 
Traveller,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  for 
African  discovery,)  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  introduce  it  here : 

*'That  a  work  on  the  present  plan  should 
never  have  been  presented  to  the  public,  is  a 

and  Captain  Franklin's  for  July  and  Augoati 

MO  Is. 


remarkable  circumstance,  though  it  is  an  un- 
questionable fact,  that  no  adequate  representa- 
tion can  be  given  on  any  other ;  for  not  only 
do  the  colours  of  many  fishes  change,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  af\er  death,  but  even 
the  shape  of  the  head,  in  many  instances,  un- 
dergoes an  alteration ;  so  that,  in  the  subjects 
preserved  in  our  cabinets,  the  figure  of  this 
important  part  frequently  differs  considerably 
from  that  which  it  bore  in  its  native  element. 

"  As  all  the  delineations  will  be  coloured 
Drawings,  and  consequently  occupy  consider- 
able time  in  finishing  them  with  due  attention 
to  accuracy,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  copies,  which  has  been  fixed  at  fifty  ; 
a  circumstance  that  must  naturally  enhance 
the  value  of  a  work,  in  which  the  artist  will 
undertake  to  exhibit  the  characters  on  which 
classification  depends^  so  as  to  satisfy  the  JVa- 
turaJUst;  while  the  brilliant  hues  that  such 
specimens  will  display  cannot  fail  to  please  the 
eye  of  the  Amateur. 

"  The  numbers  will  be  published  at  moderate 
intervals,  and  will  contain  at  least /our  subjects, 
in  imperial  quarto ;  and  it  is  considered  that  the 
whole  work  will  be  completed  in  ten  numbers, 
price  two  guineas  each. 

"  The  letter-press  accompanying  the  draw- 
ings will  contain  a  scientific  description  of  the 
different  Fishes,  to  which  will  be  added  authen- 
tic anecdotes,  general  notices  on  their  habits, 
and  changes  of  figure  and  colour,  times  of 
spawning,  &c." 

The  iNumber  before  us  realizes,  to  the  full 
extent,  the  professions  made  in  the  prospectus. 
It  contains.  No.  1,  the  Stockbridge  Trout; 
No.  2,  the  Carp ;  No.  3,  the  Roach ;  and  No. 
4,  the  Bleak.  All  of  these  are  of  the  full  size 
of  the  liviiij^  fish,  excepting  only  one,  the  Carp, 
which  is  ofhalf  the  natural  size.  The  drawing 
of  all,  (for  it  is  to  be  understood  that  no  aid  is 
given  by  engraving,  not  even  in  outline,)  is 
so  perfect,  and  the  colouring  so  rich  and  bril- 
liant, as  to  place  before  the  spectator  the  living 
fish  itself.  Every  speck  of  the  body,  every 
scale  of  the  skin,  every  ray  of  the  fins,  with  all 
the  silvery  transparency  of  some  parts,  and  gol- 
den hues  of  others,  are  preserved  with  a  minute- 
ness and  freshness  truly  astonishing.  The 
Carp  may  be  especially  mentioned  as  a  splen- 
did example  of  this :  and  the  Roach  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  it.  Every  line  has  been  drawn,  and 
every  tint  imparted,  by  Mrs.  Bowdich's  own 
hand;  so  that  the  labour,  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  rare  talent  required,)  of  producing  nily 
copies  even  of  the  first  number,  includm^,  in 
the  whole,  two  hundred  separate  drawings, 
must  be  immense  :  and  the  completion  of  the 
whole  series,  which  will  include  fifty  copies  of 
each  of  the  ten  numbers,  with  four  drawings 
in  each,  or  two  thousand  separate  drawings,  all 
minutely  and  exauisitely  finished,  will  be  a 
monument  of  skill,  industry,  and  patient  per- 
severance, unexampled,  we  think,  in  the  annala 
of  Art,  and  worthy  of  the  highest  distinction, 
if  only  as  an  example  to  the  sex  of  what  caa 
be  done  by  them,  when  their  energies  are  con 
secrated  to  usefid  as  well  as  ornamental  pur- 
raits.  The  Preface  to  the  work,  which  is 
^ven  in  the  first  number,  is  so  short,  yet  so 
rateresting  in  its  explanations,  that  we  give  it 
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Mt^  Hemty  Neel^. 


<<A  work  of  the  feUowing  deBcription  re- 
quires but  little  preface ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
am  desiroiu  of  offering  my  readers  a  few  words 
on  the  plan  I  have  adopted,  and  the  endeavoan 
I  have  made,  to  ensure  accuracy. 

**  My  object  has  been  to  give,  rather  a  cor- 
rect repreeentation  of  the  individual  fish,  than 
to  form  a  picture ;  and  by  so  doing,  I  trust  I 
have  satisfied  the  naturalist,  without  offending 
the  amateur. 

''In  my  classification  I  have  been  kindly 
assisted  by  Baron  Cuvier,  whose  system  I  have 
adopted,  and  who  has  given  me  the  nomencla- 
ture he  intends  using  m  his  forthcoming  great 
work  on  Ichthyology.  The  regular  series  of 
the  families,  however,  has  been  interrupted, 
for  tbe  sake  of  variety  in  each  number,  and 
those  least  interesting  to  the  eye  are  mingled 
with  their  more  beautiiul  companions.  VHien 
the  work  is  completed,  the  drawings  may  be 
easily  unsewn,  and  classically  arranged,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  references  given  in  Uie  text. 
Another  consideration  has  been  the  time  and 
labour  required,  as  far  as  it  affects  the  appear- 
ance of  the  numbers  at  reasonable  intervals. 
To  ensure  this,  the  large  and  small  have  been 
thrown  together,  that  each  set  may  bear  its 
due  proportion,  and  be  published  at  regular  pe- 
riods. 

« I  have  hitherto  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  procuring  good  specimens,  and  have  been 
aided  by  friends  and  strangers  with  unusual  zeal. 
Every  drawing  has  been  taken  from  tbe  living 
fish  immediately  as  it  came  from  the  water  it 
inhabited;  so  that  no  tint  has  been  lost  or 
deadened,  either  by  changing  the  quality  of 
that  element,  or  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere.* 

*'  I  have  not  felt  anxious  to  secure  the  largest 
examples,  as  they  are,  many  of  them,  of  too 
rare  occurrence  to  be  generally  recognised; 
and  have  rather  selected  those  of  a  commoner 
magnitude,  and  directed  my  attention  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colours,  and  the  shape  and 
thickness  of  the  fish.  Where  it  has  been  pos- 
sible, I  have  preserved  the  natural  size ;  but  in 
those  which  the  limits  of  the  paper  have  obliged 
me  to  reduce,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  ob- 
serve the  proportions. 

''  It  has  never  been  my  intention  to  touch 
upon  the  manner  of  catching  the  fishes  I  have 
delineated,  for  that  demands  an  experience  and 
skill  that  a  female  cannot  be  expected  to  pos- 
sess ;  and  the  domestic  economy  of  this  class 
of  animals  offers  so  little  that  is  interesting, 
that  anecdotes  mast  necessarily  bear  a  small 
proportion  to  other  matter.  Walton,  Pennant, 
and  Daniel,  have  so  ably  performed  their  task, 
that  almost  all,  beyond  minute  description,  on 
my  part,  would  be  but  compilation  from  more 
elaborate  authors." 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  this  splendid, 
and,  in  every  respect,  deeply  interesting  work^ 
without  giving  it  the  highest  commendation 
that  any  words  of  ours  can  bestow ;  nor  with- 

*  ''  The  colours  of  the  Trout  change  direct- 
ly after  they  leave  the  stream  ;  but  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  avail  myself  of  the  skill  of  a  friend, 
who  supplied  me  with  a  succession  of  them  as 
I  sat  on  the  bank,  and  by  which  I  secured  the 
tints,  in  all  their  delieacv  and  brightness." 


out  expresiixig  oar  confident  hope,  tkt  ra 
noble  family  in  the  kingdom,  in  tne  kkei  tad 
streams  of  whose  domains  the  living  creatum 
here  delineated  are  to  be  found,  wul  omit  li^ 
present  opportunity  of  possessing  quo  of  tb? 
most  complete  collections  of  rich  and  beautifai 
representations  of  the  finny  tribe,  that  hi?e 
ever  yet  been  formed  by  human  handi. 


From  the  Literary  Gazette. 
MR.  HENRY  NEELE. 

**  Bb  claims  «ome  reemrd  on  the  roll  oC  Fuae, 
And  Rumour  for  a  teason  learns  his  nmme, 

And  Sorrow  knows  the  pri«on  where  he  Ik»» 
MortaUty*s  cold  ngnet  on  aim  set." 

Kttk:  Smna,  i;^ 

Henry  Neele,  son  of  the  late  lespecub.e 
map  and  heraldic  engraver,  was  bom  Janturr 
29,  1798,  at  the  house  of  his  father  in  Uk 
Strand.  His  parents  soon  aflerwardi  setilti 
at  Kentish  Town,  where  Henry  wu  sent  lo 
school  as  a  daily  boarder.  The  academj  ntere- 
in  he  imbibed  all  the  instruction  he  possessed 
previous  to  his  entrance  into  life,  did  not  o^^r 
much  towards  the  attainment  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Henrv  Neele,  therefore,  left  ichool,  pos- 
sessing, as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say,  a  little  Latin, 
and  scarcely  any  Greek,  but  capable  of  reicmg 
and  enjoying  the  best  French  writers.  He 
added  afterwards,  by  his  own  unassisted  tSof^h 
some  acquaintance  with  Italian  literature.  He 
displayed  no  extraordinary  application  to 
study,  no  talent  for  mathematical  or  ofier 
science,— -but  he  evinced  an  early  inclinalion 
for  poetry;  and  he  wrotu,  ^at  that  periA, 
unnoticed  but  not  unnoticing,  verses  wh^cli 
would  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  ila- 
most  precocious  poet  on  record.  His  gen:i5 
was  purely  lyrical,  and  Collins  was  his  chid 
model.  The  Ode  to  Enthusiasm  (the  earliest 
of  his  printed  poems)  conUina  more  nxi^^ 
images,  and  natural  expression,  than  we  ordina 
rily  found  in  the  productions  of  a  boy  of  fi  teen. 
Neele's  father,  a  man  of  fair  natural  talenu, 
had  the  discernment  to  perceive,  'od^^.^.^ 
taste  to  encoucage,  his  son's  genius.  The  ud- 
and  other  Poems,  published  in  1817,  were  print- 
ed at  his  expense.  ,. ,  • 

On  quitting  school,  Mr.  Neele  was  articl^i 
to  an  attorney ;  and  though  at  times  he  '  pe 
neda  stanza  when  he  should  engross,"  he  dot  • 
theless,  we  believe,  did  not  neglect  the  of?<^ 
tunities  afforded  of  obtaining  experience  in  b" 
profession.  At  a  later  period,  ho  pracUaeo 
a  solicitor  in  Great  Blenheim  Street. 

In  1821,  the  Odes  and  Poems  wcrerepnnu; . 
with  a  frontispiece,  and  attracted  m^cb  °^" 
from  Dr.  Drake  and  other  critics  of  jep'  ^^ 
Our  author  then  began  to  be  sought  si«r  .^ 
bookseUers,  and  became  a  regular  coniriDuw 


Magazines,  Forget-Me-Not,  &c.  ,  . . 

TThe  great  success  that  had  attended  ^W 
Dramatic  Scenes  of  Barry  Cornwall  ga^e^^-^ 

to  the  composition  of  Poo'O/L.f '*2!  Neok 
Miscellaneous,  published  in  lo*>.  ****  ^j^. 
had  evidently  no  talent  for  dramatic  V^  . 
His  Dramatic  Sketches  contain  »«ny  ^r^n. 
fiU  unages,  and  much  pure  and  jW"J°L-i„ 
timsntf  but  the  Misi^aMi  rtther  impio^ 


Mr.  Henry  Neeh. 
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than  convene.  They  are  efibrts  of  the  mind 
or  the  imajpnation, — ^but  not  effuaions  of  the 
iieart.  Other  and  crreater  imitatq|^  of  this 
style  have  failed.  Halidon  Hill  does  no  credit 
to  the  Author  of  Waverley ;  and  we  recollect 
to  have  read  an  avowal  of  Lord  Byron's,  that, 
with  all  his  ambition,  be  felt  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed as  a  dramatist.  He  coouetted  with  the 
town  in  the  publication  of  his  Dramas,  and  was 
less  aore  that  they  had  been  forced  on  the  stage 
than  that  they  had  been  condemned  \iy  a  mixed 
audience. 

The  Miscellaneous  Poems  in  this  second  vo- 
lume are  written  with  more  attempt  at  polish 
than  his  earlier  productions,  but  are  very  beau- 
til'ul  specimens  of  his  genius,  especially  the 
tSon^s.  We  have  a  melancholy  pleasure  in 
transcribing  the  following  from  the  Fragments, 
which  close  the  volume  : — 

''  That  which  makes  women  vain,  has  taught 

ray  heart 
A  deeper  lesson ;  and  my  weary  spirit 
Liooks  on  this  painted  clay,  but  as  the  night 

garb 
^Vhich  the  soul  wears  while  slumbering  here 

on  earth, 
And,  at  its  waking,  gladly  throws  aside, 
For  brighter  ornaments." 

If  our  author  could  not  excel  in  dramatic 
poetry,  he  had  a  keen  perception  of  dramatic 
excellence  in  others.     He  studied  minutely 
the  productions  of  (what  is  termed)  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Shakspeare.    He  pleased  himself  with  com- 
posing a  series  of  Lectures  on  the  works  of  the 
great  Bard,  and  undertook  (in  1819)  a  pilgrim- 
acre  to  his  shrine.    His  compagnon  de  voyage 
(Mr.  Britton,  the  antiquary,)  read  one  of  those 
lectures,  at  the  Town  Hall  of  Stratford,  to  a 
numerous  audience ;  and  the  produce  of  tike 
tickets  Tabout  ten  pounds)  was  presented  to  a 
public  cnarity  at  Stratford.    Mr.  Britton  pos- 
sesses the  MS.  of  these  Lectures.    Poured 
forth  with  rapidity  and  apparent  carelessness, 
they  are  yet  acute,  discriminative,  and  elo- 
quent :  they  abound  in  illustration,  and  display 
considerable  powers  of  humour.     Mr.  Neele 
showed  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  that  the 
cultivation  of  poetical  talent  is  no  impediment 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  nervous  and  perspicu- 
ous style  in  prose  composition. 

In  the  winter  of  1886  Mr.  Neele  completed 
a  series  of  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  from 
Chaucer  to  the  present  period.  These  Lec- 
tures he  read  at  the  Russell,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Western  Institution.  They  are  de- 
scribed by  one  who  heard  them  as  '*  displaying 
a  high  tone  of  poetical  feeling  in  the  lecturer, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  beau- 
ties and  blemishes  of  the  ^reat  subjects  of  his 
critioism.'*  The  public  prmts  mentioned  them 
in  terms  of  approbation ;  and  profit,  as  well  as 
praise,  accrued  to  oar  author  by  this  under- 
taking. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  vear 
appeared  his  Romance  of  History,  in  tnree 
volumes,  dedicated  to  the  King.  This  produc- 
tion greatly  enhanced  Mr.  Neele's  fame  as  a 
writer  of  a  higher  order  than  the  mere  con- 

tribntor  to  iMviadiAal  niiKliAii.iiAnfl.     ThA  nbiiiet 


of  the  author  was  to  pvove,  as  hii  motto  statedi 

that 

<<  Truth  is  strange — 
Stranger  than  fiction ;" 

and  that  tomes  of  romance  need  not  alone  be 
ransacked  for  the  marvellous  in  incident.    His 
compilation  embraces  tales  of  every  age  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation,  extracted 
from  the  chronicles  and  more  obscure  sources 
of  historical  information.    As  a  book  of  in- 
struction, it  is  invaluable  to  readers  who  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  his- 
tory in  a  legitimate  form ;  for  each  tale  is  pre- 
ceded  by  a  chronological  summary  of  the 
events  referred  to,  arranged  in  a  brief  and  ac- 
curate form.    The  narratives  themselves  are 
highly  attractive,  teeming  with  interest,  and 
interspersed  with  lively  and  characteristic  dia- 
logue.   The  idea  was  a  happy  one,  and  capa- 
ble of  almost  boundless  extent.    The  early  his* 
tory  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Italy,  would  have 
furnished  fresh  materials,  and  the  excitement 
would  have  been  renewed  at  every  recurrence 
to  the  novel  habits  of  a  fresh  people.    The  au- 
thor had  begun  to  avail  himself  of  this  advan- 
tage :  he  had  commenced  a  second  series  of 
Romances,  founded  on  the  history  of  France. 
Known  and  appreciated,  he  was  beginning  to 
rear  his  head  as  a  lion  of  the  day.    His  Poetical 
Works  had  been  collected,  in  two  vols,  with  a 
portrait ;  but,  alas ! 

**  Scarce  had  their  fame  been  whispered  round, 
Before  its  shrill  and  mournful  sound 

Was  whistling  o'er  (his)  tomb : 
Scarce  did  the  laurel  'gin  to  grow 
Around  (his)  early  honoured  brow. 

Before  its  grateful  bloom 
Was  changed  to  cypress,  sear  and  brown, 
Whose  garlands  meek  the  head  they  crown." 

J^tdc's  Odes, 

The  unfortunate  subject  of  our  memoir  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  on  Thursdav  the  7th 
instant,  with  too  certan  tokens  of  self-destruc- 
tion. He  had  exhibited  svmptoms  of  derange- 
ment the  day  previous,  it  is  neither  our  pur- 
pose nor  our  wish  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
this  aberration  of  intellect.  The  most  proba- 
ble is,  incessant  application  to  studipus  pur- 
suits preying  upon  a  system  nervous  even  to 
irritability. 

"  Ah !  noblest  minds 
Sink  soonest  into  ruin,  like  a  tree 
That  with  the  weight  of  its  own  golden  fruitage 
Is  bent  down  to  the  dust." 

H.  A*.   (The  Mourner,  1S20.) 

Mr.  Neele  was  short  in  stature — of  appear- 
ance  rather  humble  and  unprepossessing ;  but 
his  large  expanse  of  forehead  and  the  fire  of 
his  eye  betoaened  mind  and  imagination ;  and 
whatever  unfavourable  impressions  were  occa- 
sioned by  his  first  address  were  speedily  effaced 
by  the  intelligence  and  good-humour  which  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  wit h^  him  elicited. 
His  manners  were  bland  and  affable ;  his  dis- 
position free,  open,  and  generous.  He  was  na- 
turally of  a  convivial  turn,  and  enjoyed  the 
society  of  men  of  kindred  talent.  That  enjoy* 
ment,  perhaps,  brought  with  it  indulgence  of 
another  kind.  It  is  easy  for  "  fat,  contented 
ignorance"  to  sneer  at  such  failings ;  but  the 

raitMlM  ami  mirAnnnn«  inmiiv«r.  auAtmuikintr  IhM 
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strain  of  intellect  which  produce  works  that 
render  men  immortal,  can  readily  comprehend 
that  the  relaxation  of  such  gifted  beings  may 
not  always  be  adapted  to  the  sober  simplicity 
of  sages.  The  life  of  a  man  of  letters  is  by  no 
means  an  enviable  one.  '*  I  persuade  no  man,*' 
says  Owen  Felthami  "  to  make  meditation  his 
life's  whole  business.  Wt  have  bodies  as  well 
as  souls"  Htppy,  if  " the  mind  too  finely 
wrought,"  which 

"Preys  on  itself,  and  iflo*erpowered  by  thought," 

can  find  alleviation  in  the  momentary  folly  of 
the  table,  and  sink  not  in  despair,  nor  fly  to 
the  re^e  of  a  premature  grave.*      T.  8.  M. 

From  the  London  Weekly  Revieio. 

Analysis  oftlie  Character  of  Napoleon,  By  Dr. 
Channing.  London^  1828.  Rainford. 
This  is  a  just  and  admirable  appreciation  of 
the  character  of  Napoleon.  We  a  few  weeks 
back  remarked,  that  the  present  i^e  could  hard- 
ly come  to  a  right  conception  of  this  singular 
despot,  nor  will  it,  notwithstanding  that  Dr. 
Channing  has  here  placed  the  means  of  doing 
so  before  it.    The  vulgar  are  always  overawed 

*  We  are  under  obligation  to  a  friend  for  the 
foregoing  sketch ;  ana  should  have  been  sorry 
that  the  unfortunate  subject  of  it  had  gone  to 
his  untimelv  grave  without  some  such  memo- 
rial of  him  m  our  page.  Of  the  amenity  of  his 
disposition  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  we 
had  ourselves  many  opportunities  of  judging ; 
and  we  felt  accordingly  the  dismal  catastrophe 
which  closed  his  mortal  career.  We  are 
afraid  to  think  that  the  idea  of  self-destruction 
must  have  been  long  familiar  to  his  imagina- 
tion ;  yet  it  seems  to  have  influenced  several 
of  his  poeticiJ  effusions.  So  long  ago  as  in 
Mr.  Ackerman's  Forget-Me-Not  tor  1826,  the 
following  composition  from  his  pen  appeared  ; 
and  though  it  was  ably  responded  to  by  the 
Editor  in  the  same  volume,  it  is  painful  to  re- 
flect on  the  state  of  morbid  sensibility  which 
must  have  inspired  it : — 

**  Suns  will  set,  and  moons  will  wane, 
Tet  they  rise  and  wax  again ; 
Trees,  that  winter's  storms  subdue, 
Their  leafy  livery  renew ; 
Ebb  and  flow  is  ocean's  lot ; 
But  Man  lies  down  and  rises  not : 
Heav'n  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
Ere  shall  wake  his  slumbering  clay. 

Vessels  but  to  havens  steer; 
Paths  denote  a  resting  near ; 
Rivers  flow  into  the  main ; 
Ice-falls  rest  upon  the  plain ; 
The  final  end  of  all  is  known ; 
Man  to  darkness  goes  alone  : 
Cloud,  and  doubt,  and  mystery. 
Hide  his  future  destiny. 

Nile,  whose  waves  their  bound'ries  burst, 
Slakes  the  torrid  desert's  thirst ', 
Dew,  descending  on  the  hills, 
Life  in  Nature's  veins  instils ; 
Show'rs,  that  on  the  parch 'd  meads  fail, 
Their  faded  loveliness  recall ; 
Man  alone  sheds  tears  of  pain, 
Weeps,  but  ev«r  weeps  in  vain  !'* 


by  ponrer,  no  matter  how  attained  or  ezereiied ; 
nay,  are  ready  to  fiiU  down  and  worship  even 
the  accurfpd  destroyer  of  freedom.  That  Dr. 
Channing  is  not  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
despotism,  we  are  not  surprised,  since,  in  his 
Character  of  Milton,  a  more  glorious  oiroe 
than  ever  belonged  to  tyrant  or  satrap,  be  ex- 
hibited the  capacity  to  comprehend  and  pour- 
tray  the  maiesty  of  republican  virtue.  We 
recommend  this  pamphlet  to  the  attentire  pe- 
rusal of  every  man  in  England. 

The  Jimerican  Quarterly  Review.  J^'o.lV.  Di- 
cember,  1827.     London,  MilUr. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  very  mention 
of  the  literature  of  America  was  the  signal  for 
a  joke.  In  an  article  on  the  subject  iiwi  popu- 
lar Magazine  (we  believe  Blackwood's)  it  wu 
thought  sufficient  to  say,  in  order  to  di^o^-  of 
the  criminal  in  a  summary  manner,—"  They 
have  also  another  poet  called  Dwigfat,  and  his 
Christian  name  is  Timothy."  Such  critics  ai 
these,  however,  have  now  begun  to  shove  up 
their  distorting  spectacles,  and  to  stArewii^ 
their  own  gooseberry  eyes  on  the  hterary  phe- 
nomena ofthe  transatlantic  world.  They  doi? 
think  that  an  Irving  or  a  Cooper,  or  eren  i 
D  wight,  are  not  to  be  sneered  at  in  their  re- 
spective walks.  For  ourselves,  we  are  not  of 
opinion  that  the  literature  of  America  should 
be  expected  to  keep  pace  with  her  politicil 

?rrowth.  We  do  not  look  across  the  Atlantic 
or  a  Homer  or  a  Milton  or  a  Sbakspcare;  her 
knowledge  and  education  are  deri?ed  from  En- 
rope,  and  the  literature  of  America  must  be  es- 
sentially one  of  imitation  for  some  time  to  come. 
In  her  citizens,  however,  who  take  a  lead  in 
these  matters,  we  expect  something  more  Uiu 
mere  literary  expertness — we  expect  apbilo»- 
phical  calmness,  and  a  republican  honesty  in 
argument.  These  expectetions  are  grievouii/ 
disappointed  in  the  work  befi>re  us.  There » 
a  perpetual  recurrence  to  topics  of  nationii 
soreness,  and  the  most  paltry  circomstaoces 
bearing  thereon  are  caught  up  with  a  scliooi- 
boy  heat.  Lieut.  De  Roos  receives  a  most  Ik- 
mendous  flagellaUon  for  calling  a  seventy-joar, 
a  seventy-four,  and  a  sixty-four  a  tixty-mt. 
and  for  imagining  that  dandyism  has  ina<i« 
greater  progress  in  England  than  in  Amena 
Out  of  the  most  unfeigned  good-will  towarai 
the  American  Review,  we  recommend  the  i*- 
laboratcur  who  furnished  this  boyish  article  to 
be  dismissed.  In  other  respecU  the  nuuibe. 
possesses  very  great  merit. 

Second  Selection  from  the  Papers  of  M^^"^"^ 
in  the  Spectator.    By  the  Rev.  B.  Benni. 
London,  1828.    Rivingtons. 
This  is  a  very  judicious  selection  from  0^<^ 
writings  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  vi- 
luable  authors  in  the  English  !*««»*«*:, J! 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  wy  »^ 
tion  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  Sp«<^  ^r 
itself,  a  work  of  which  not  one  line  shouun  J 
lost  to  posterity.    Such  selections  are  cm  ^ 
useful  as  precursors  to  the  comple**  *°'   '^^ 
as  inducements  to  reading  ;  and  ^  •'^^  "*^.,,,, 
quainted  with  any  thing  of  the  kind  more  J 
thy  of  public  patronage  thin  the  vola»«  wk' 


ut. 
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BY  OLIVER  OLDSCHOOL,  ESQ. 


Various  ;-ihat  the  mind 

Of  desttltorir  man,  stadioas  of  change, 

And  pleasea  with  novelty,  may  b«  indQli^ed. — Cowpkr. 


For  the  Port  Folio. 
JAMES  P.  WILSON. 

WITH  A  PORTIIAIT. 

Th£  annexed  portrait  is  a  correct  likeness  of 
the  Rev.  Dt-Jamss  P.  Wilson,  the  Pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Fhila'delphia. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  a  native  of  the  state  6f  Dela- 
ware. His  father,'  the  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew  Wil> 
son,  was,  for  many  years,  the  pasldr  of  three'con-^ 
gregations  near  Lewistown,  in  that  state.  To 
his  attainments  in  divinity,  he  added  the  know- 
ledge, and '  the  practice,  as  far  as  his  clerical 
duties  permitted  him ^  of  medicihb,  and  wa^ 
highly  respected  for  his  learning  and  moral 
worth .  From  his  personal  instructton ,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  notice,  chiefly  derived  his  edu- 
cation, which  was  completed  in  the  University 
of  Pennsyf  vania,  in  17b8,  under  the  care  of  the 
then  Prov«)st,  the  late  Dr.  John  EWing,  the 
intimate  friend  of  his  fathlBr. 

Law,  bei  ng  the  choice  of  young  Wilson,  after 
the  preparfitoiT  studies,  he  Was  called,  in  1790; 
to  the  Bar  of  Delaware.   ' 

The  talents  with  which  nature  had  liberally 
endowed  him,  cultivated  by  competent  instruc- 
tors, wctuld  have  raised  him  to  emuience  in  any 
profession;  accordingly,  he  became  distinguish- 
ed in  that  which  he  had  chdsen,  and  partici- 
pated in  its  honours  and  emolttroents,  with  his 
celebrated  compeer,  the  late  James  A.  Bayard, 
Esq.  After  remaining  fourteen  years  at  the 
Bar,  Dr.  Wilson  resigned  a' lacrative  practice, 
in  1804,  which  he  had  prosecuted  with  a  re- 
markable degree  of  conscientiousness  and  abi- 
lity,— end  entered  into  the  Ministry,  and  was  at 
once  affectionately  received  as  t^e  Pastor  of 
his  deceased  father's  late  charge. 

Excelling  in  the  sacred  desk,  as  he  had  done 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  his  extraordinary  qua- 
lifications could  not  long  be  confined  to  the 
knowledge  of  country  congregations.  His  elo- 
quence reached  the  distant  city,  and  in  the 
year  1806  h«  received,  and  accepted  a  call  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
then  recently  becon^e  vacant,  by  the  sneeeasive 
deaths  of  Dr.  Ewing,  and  his  oo-pastor,  Dr. 
John  Bhur  Linn. 

AboQt  the  year  1814,  Dr.  Wikon  was  offered 

m  a- 


the  Provostship  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  but  it  IS  yet  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
infirmity  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  decline 
an  office  which  his  extensive  acQuirements^ 
and  his  scrupaloos  regard  to  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  every  duty  which  he  undertakes,  has 
fitted  hiiji  to.  fill,  with  honour  to  the  institution, 
and  great  advantage  to  the  community. 

The  celebrity  of  Dr.  Wilson  as  a  divine,  pre- 
cludes the  necessity  of  annexing  a  character  of 
his  public  discourses.  They  are  heard  with 
(felight  and  edification  j  not  only  by  his  own  ad- 
miring people,  biit  frequently,  by  numerous  in- 
dividuals, both  strangers  and  citizens,  of  every 
Christian  denomination.  Seldom  do  we  see  the 
abundant  means  of  attracting  applause,  united 
with  the  disiiosition  to  withdraw  from  the  pub- 
lic gkz'e:  Thife  rare  elevation  of  mind,  is  re- 
.  markably  characteristic  of  the  subject  of  this 
.notice  :-^nd  in  deference  to  this,  we  abstain 
from  speakiiig  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart — 
the  charms  of  his  conversation— or  the  apos- 
tolic simplicity  of  his  manners.  Whilst  Dr. 
Wilson  is  '*  a  burning  and  a  shining  light"  in 
the  vineyard  of  his  Divine  Master,  ms  ulti- 
mate approbation  is  the  chief  ambition  of  one 
of  His  most  devoted  servants. 


SIR  JONAH  BARRINGTON'S  PER- 
SONAL SKETCHES. 

In  our  August  No.  wo  extracted  froiti  this 
singular  and  amusing  book*  an  entire  chapter 
illustrative  of  Irish  manners  in  the  17th  centu- 
ry. Warm  in  their  attachments,  and,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  prone  to  social  indul- 
gence and  averse  from  the  business  of  life,  by 
which  their  plodding  neighbours  have  created 
a  stock  of  national  wealth  beyond  all  example, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Irish  commit  great  in- 
discretions. 

The  gentry  of  the  last  century  were  famous 
for  their  hospitality  and  "hard  going."— It 
Was  expected  of  the  master  of  the  feast  that 
he  shoold  do  honour  to  his  guests  and  the 
occasion  by  being  the  first  to  lie  onder  the 
table ;  an  example  followed  successively  by  all 
who  were  not  claret-proof    Disorder  became 
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the  order  of  the  day,  and  those  who  fled  from 
their  Bacchanals,  were  pursued  as  deserters, 
and  obliged  to  make  atonement  in  bumpers  of 

wine. 

The  reluctant  were  closely  watched  by 
others  to  insure  fair  drinking,  or  measure  for 
measure ;  and  sobriety  was  not  left  to  mark 
the  vagiiries  or  witness  the  metamorphosis  of 
character  which  each  presented  to  the  view  of 
ihe  others.  We  quote  the  following  passages 
for  examples  among  innumerable  others. 

^<  I  have  heard  it  often  said  that,  at  the  time 
I  speak  of,  every  estated  gentleman  in  the 
Queen's  County  was  honoured  by  the  gout.  I 
iiave  since  considered  that  its  extraordinary 
prevalence  was  not  difficult  to  be  accounted 
tor,  by  ^he  disproportionate  quantity  of  acid 
contained  in  their  seductive  beverage,  called 
rum-shrub — which  was  then  universally  drunk 
in  quantities  nearly  incredible,  generally  from 
supper-time  till  morning,  by  all  country-gen- 
tlemen, as  they  said,  to  keep  down  their 
claret." 

Our  anlhor  had  called  to  visit  his  brother 
Francis  at  his  hunting-lodge,  and  gives  such  a 
lively  description  of  the  morning  appearance 
of  the  scene  of  midnight  revels,  that  we  can- 
not forbear  giving  it  to  our  readers. 

''  We  had  intended  to  surprise  my  brother ; 
but  had  not  calculated  on  the  scene  I  was  to 
witness.  On  driving  to  the  cottage-door  I 
found  it  open,  whilst  a  dozen  dogs,  of  different 
descriptions,  showed  ready  to  receive  us  not  in 
tiie  most  polite  manner.  My  servant's  whip, 
however,  soon  sent  them  about  their  business, 
and  I  ventured  into  the  parlour  to  see  what 
cheer. — It  was  about  ten  m  the  morning:  the 
room  was  strewed  with  empty  bottles — some 
broken,  some  interspersed  with  glasses,  plates, 
dishes,  knives,  spoons,  &c.  all  in  glorious  con- 
fusion. Here  snd  there  were  heaps  of  bones, 
relics  of  the  former  day's  entertainment, 
which  the  dogs,  seizing  their  opportunity,  had 
cleanly  picked.— Three  or  four  of  the  Baccha- 
nalians fay  fast  asleep  upon  chairs— one  or  two 
others  on  the  floor,  amonff  whom  a  piper  lay 
on  his  back,  apparently  aead,  with  a  table- 
cloth spread  over  him,  and  surrounded  by  four 
or  five  candles,  burnt  to  the  sockets;  his  chan- 
ter and  bags  were  laid  scientifically  across  his 
body,  his  mouth  was  quite  open,  and  his  nose 
made  ample  amends  for  the  silence  of  his 
drone.  Joe  Kelly  and  a  Mr.  Peter  Alley  were 
fast  asleep  in  their  chairs,  close  to  the  wall. 

^*  Had  I  never  viewed  such  a  scene  before, 
it  would  have  almost  terrified  me  ;  but  it  was 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  custom  which 
we  called  waking  the  piper,  when  he  had  got 
too  drunk  to  make  any  more  music. 

*^1  went  out,  and  sent  away  my  carriage 
and  its  inmates  to  Castle  Durrow,  whence  we 
had  come,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  seek 
my  brother.  No  servant  was  to  be  seen,  man 
or  woman.  I  went  to  the  stables,  wherein  1 
found  three  or  four  more  of  the  goodly  com- 

f»any,  who  had  just  been  able  to  reach  their 
lorses,  but  were  seized  by  Morpheus  before 
they  conld  mount  them,  and  so  lay  in  the 
mangers  awaiting  a  more  favourable  opportu- 
nity. Returning  hence  to  the  cottage,  I  found 
my  brother,  also  asleep,  on  the  only  oed  which 


it  then  afforded :  he  had  no  oecanon  to  pot  on 
his  clothes,  since  he  had  never  taken  them  off. 
"  I  next  waked  Dsn  Tyron,  a  wood- ranger 
of  Lord  Ashbrook,  who  had  acted  aa  a  maiUe 
d'hotel  in  making  the  arrangementa,  and  pro- 
viding a  horse-load  of  game  to  fill  up  the  ban- 
quet. I  then  inspected  the  parlour,  and  in- 
sisted on  breakfast.  Dan  Tyron  set  to  work: 
an  old  woman  was  called  in  from  an  adjoinin|^ 
cabin,  the  windows  were  opened,  the  room 
cleared,  the  floor  swept,  the  relics  removed, 
and  the  fire  lighted  in  the  kitchen.  The  piper 
was  taken  away  senseless,  but  mj  brother 
would  not  suffer  either  Joe  or  Alley  to  be  dis- 
turbed till  breakfast  was  read;^.  No  time  was 
lost;  and,  after  a  very  brief  interval,  we  had 
before  us  abundance  of  fine  eggs,  and  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow,  with  brandy,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg  in  plenty ;  a  large  loaf,  fresh  butter, 
a  cold  round  of  beef,  which  had  not  been 
produced  on  the  previous  day,  red  herrings, 
and  a  bowl  dish  of  potatoes  roasted  on  the 
turf  ashes; — in  addition  to  which,  ale,  whis- 
key, and  port  made  up  the  refreshmenta,  AH 
being  duly  in  order,  we  at  length  awakened 
Joe  Kelly,  and  Peter  Alley,  his  neighbour : 
they  had  slept  soundly,  though  with  no  other 
pillow  than  the  .wall;  and  my  brother  an- 
nounced breakfast  with  a  view  nolloaf"* 

The  scene  which  follows  ia  too  ludicrous  and 
characteristic  of  the  book  to  be  omitted,  whe- 
ther more  or  less  fabulous. 

^'  The  twain  immediately  started,  and  roar- 
ed in  unison  with  their  host  most  tremendously '. 
it  was,  however,  in  a  very  different  tone  from 
the  vieio  holloa,  and  perpetuated  much  longer. 

'^  ^  Come,  boys,'  says^rrench,  giving  Joe  a 
pull — *  come  !* 

"  *  Oh,  murder !'  says  Joe, — *  I  can't  !* — ^  Mur- 
der I — murder !'  echoed  Peter  - — French  polled 
them  again,  upon  which  they  roared  the  more, 
still  retaining  their  places. — I  have  in  my  life- 
time laughed  till  I  nearly  became  spaamodic ; 
but  never  were  my  risible  muscles  pot  to 
greater  tension  than  upon  this  occasion.  The 
wall,  as  I  said  before,  had  only  that  day  re- 
ceived a  coat  of  mortar,  and  of  course  was 
quite  soft  and  yielding  when  Joe  and  Peter 
thought  proper  to  make  it  their  pillow ;  it  was, 
nevertheless,  setting  fast,  from  the  heat  and 
lights  of  an  eighteen  hours*  carousal ;  and,  in 
the  morning,  when  my  brother  awakened  his 
guests,  the  mortar  had  completely  set,  and 
their  hair  being  the  thing  most  calculated  to 
amalgamate  therewith,  the  entire  of  Joe^s  stock, 
together  with  his  yueue,  and  half  his  head,  was 
thoroughly  and  irrecoverably  bedded  in  the 
greedy  and  now  marble  cement,  so  that  if  de- 
termined to  move,  he  must  have  taken  the 
wall  along  with  him,  for  separate  it  would  not. 
One  side  of  Peter's  head  was  in  the  same  state 
of  imprisonment.  Nobody  was  able  to  assist 
them,  and  there  they  both  stuck  fasL 

'*  A  consultation  was  now  held  on  this  piti- 
ful case,  which  I  maliciously  endeavoured  to 
prolong  as  much  as  I  could,  and  which  was,  in 
fact,  every  now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  roar 
from  Peter  or  Joe,  as  they  made  fresh  efforts 
to  rise.    At  length,  it  was  proposed  by  Dan 

*  The  shout  of  huntera  when  the  garaa  ia  u^ 
view. 
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Tyron  to  send  for  the  stone-cotter,  and  ^et 
him  to  cut  them  out  of  the  wall  with  a  chisel. 
I  was  literally  unable  to  speak  two  sentences 
for  laughing.  The  old  woman  meanwhile  tried 
to  sof>en  the  obdurate  wall  with  melled  but- 
ter and  new  milk — but  in  vain. — I  related  the 
school  story  how  Hannibal  had  worked  through 
the  Alps  with  hot  vinegar  and  hot  irons:  this 
experiment  likewise  was  made,  but  Hannibal's 
sol  veat  had  no  better  effect  than  the  old  crone's. 
Peter,  being  of  a  more  passionate  nature,  grew 
ultimately  quite  outrageous:  he  roared,  gnash- 
ed his  teeth,  and  swora  vengeance  against  the 
mason ; — but  as  he  was  only  held  by  one  side, 
a  thought  at  last  struck  him :  he  asked  for  two 
knives,  which  being  brought,  he  whetted  one 
against  the  other,  and  introducing  Uic  blades 
close  to  his  skuli,  sawed  away  at  cross  corners 
till  he  was  liberated,  with  the  loss  only  of  half 
his  hair  and  a  piece  of  his  scalp,  which  he  had 
sliced  of  in  zeal  and  haste  for  his  liberty.  I 
never  saw  a  fellow  so  extravagantly  happy! 
Fur  was  scraped  from  the  crown  of  a  hat,  to 
stop  the  bleeding ;  his  head  was  duly  tied  up 
with  the  old  womtma  praskeen  ;*  and  he  was 
soon  in  a  state  of  bodily  convalescence.  Our 
solicitude  was  now  required  solely  for  Joe, 
whose  head  was  too  deeply  buried  to  be  exhu- 
mated with  so  much  facility.  At  this  moment. 
Bob  Casey,  of  Ballynakill,  a  very  celebrated 
wig-maker,  just  dropped  in,  to  sec  what  he 
could  pick  up  honestly  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
fession, or  steal  in  the  way  of  any  thing  else ; 
and  he  immediately  undertook  to  get  Mr. 
Kelly  out  of  the  mortar  by  a  very  expert  but 
tedious  process,  namely,  clipping  with  his 
scissors  and  then  rooting  out  with  an  oyster 
knife.  He  thus  6nally  succeeded,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  in  setting  Joe  once  more  at  liberty,  at 
the  price  of  his  queue,  which  was  totally  lost, 
and  of  the  exposure  of  his  raw  and  bleeding 
occiput.  The  operation  was,  indeed,  of  a  mon- 
grel description — somewhat  between  a  com- 
plete tonsure  and  an  imperfect  scalping,  to 
both  of  which  denominations  it  certainly  pre- 
sented  claims.  However,  it  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good !  Bob  Casey  got  the  making 
of  a  skull-piece  for  Joe,  and  my  brother  French 
had  the  pleasure  of  paying  for  it,  as  gentlemen 
in  those  days  hononred  any  order  given  by  a 
guest  to  the  family  shop-keeper  or  artizan.** 

The  scene  of  the  grand  carousal  at  his 
father's  cottage  in  the  country,  is  described  by 
Sir  Jonah  with  so  much  spirit,  and  in  such 
keeping,  that  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
make  further  extracts  under  the  head  of  hard 
gomg.  The  lower  class  of  Irish  are  not  slow 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  higher  as  far  as 
their  humble  means  will  permit.  Thev  have 
their  leakeSy  where  they  pour  out  libations  to 
drown  sorrow :  their  fairsj  where  they  break 
each  other's  heads  out  of  friendship,  and  return 
to  their  senses  better  friends  than  ever :  their 
horse-races  and  cock-fights,  where  whole 
counties  are  arrayed  agamst  eaoh  other,  and 
Down  enters  the  lists  against  Derry,  and  Ty- 
rone against  Donegal.  The  nationality  to 
which  the  peasantry  are  prone  is  here  eom- 

*  A  coarse  dirty  uffton,  worn  by  working 
women  in  a  kitchen,  in  the  coontnr  parte  S 
Ireland. 


pressed  into  a  county  feeling,  and  too  often    r, 
breaks  forth  into  a  general  row. — ^The  brittle    L 
staff  of  the  police  is  then  broken  and  trampled 
in  the  dust — the  laws  are  defied,  and  the  O's,     * 
the  Mac's,  and  the  Mul's,  become 

**  Lords  of  misrule  in  anarchy's  wide  hall."       • 

All  sense  of  danger  and  fear  of  consequence  is 
borne  down  by  the  general  commotion — Each 
takes  new  fire  from  the  animation  of  the  other, 
and  quickly  imparts  it  in  return — a  sensation 
which  puts  every  one  above  the  law,  and  re- 
stores man  to  his  savage  condition,  takes  pos- 
session of  the  multitude,  and  subsides  only 
with  their  physical  pow^s.  He  who  has  miss- 
ed the  glorious  occasion,  views  it  as  the  loss  oF 
a  privilege;  and  we  have  heard  of  one  who,  ' 
on  passing  one  of  these  scenes  of  national 
amusement,  threw  off  his  coat  and  joined  the 
combatants,  exclaiming,  "  God  send  that  I  may 
have  the  luck  to  get  on  the  right  side."  The 
strolling  minstrels,  although  but  few  remain, 
have  inliuence  enough  with  the  common  peo- 
ple to  suspend  their  cares  and  labours  and 
draw  them  together;  and  all  those  who  are 
distinguished  lor  their  skill  in  contributing  to 
their  public  amusements,  become  objects  of  ,< 
their  regard.  Thus  Bob  Bates,  the  blind  fid- 
dler of  the  north,  has  free  quarters  wherever 
he  goes;  and  Andee  Gallagher,  who  handled 
the  cocks  at  the  royal  cock-pit,  in  Dublin,  and 
the  great  fairs  at  Killala,  is  as  much  an  object 
of  respect  and  curiosity  as  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. 

The  savings  from  penury  itself  are  expend- 
ed to  create  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  it, 
and  true  to  their  character,  they  fiy  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  We  shall  not  detain  our 
readers  longer  from  the  picture  drawn  by  Sir 
Jonah,  than  to  remark  that  its  characters  were 
all  tried  and  picked  men,  who  had  sworn  alle- 

{[iance  to  Bacchus,  and  ready  to  die  for  their 
lege  lord  with  all  the  devotion  of  feudid  times. 

"  Close  to  tlie  kennel  of  my  father's  hounds, 
he  had  bnilt  a  small  cottage,  which  was  occu- 
pied solely  by  an  old  huntsman,  his  older  wife, 
and  his  nephew,  a  whipper-in.  The  chase, 
and  the  bottle,  and  the  piper,  were  the  enjoy- 
ments of  winter;  and  nothing  could  recom- 
pense a  suspension  of  these  enjoyments. 

**  My  elder  brother,  justly  apprehending  that 
the  frost  and  snow  of  Christmas  might  proba- 
bly prevent  their  usual  occupation  of  the 
chase,  determined  to  provide  ajgainst  any  list- 
lessness  during  the  shut-up  penod,  by  an  unin- 
terrupted match  of  what  was  called  *hard 
going,'  till  the  weather  should  break  up. 

^*  A  hogshead  of  superior  claret  was  there- 
fore sent  to  the  cottage  of  old  Quin  the  hunts- 
man ;  and  a  fat  cow,  killed,  and  plundered  of 
her  skin,  was  hung  up  by  the  heels.    All  the 
windows  were  closed  to  keep  out  the  light. 
One  room,  filled  with  straw  and   numerous 
blankets,  was  destined  for  a  bed-chamber  in 
common;    and  another  was   prepared   as   a 
kitchen  for  the  use  of  the  servants.    Claret, 
cold,  mulled,  or  buttered,  was  to  be  the  beve-    * 
rage  for  the  whole  company ;  and  in  addition  ^ 
to  the  cow  abovementioned,  chickens,  baeon  ' 
and  bread  were  the  only  admitted  ▼iandn. 
Wallace  and  Hosey,  my  &ther's  and  my  bro-  * 
ther's  pip<»r«,  and  Doyle,  a  blind  but  a  famous 
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fiddler,  were  employed  to  enliven  the  banquet, 
which  it  waa  determined  should  continue  till 
the  cow  became  a  skeleton,  and  the  claret 
should  be  on  its  stoop. 

'*  My  two  elder  brothers;— >t wo  gentlemen  of 
the  name  of  Taylor  ^ne  of  them  afterwards  a 
writer  in  India;) — a  Mr.  Barriqgton  Lodge,  a 
rough  songster; — Frank  Skelton,  a  jester  and 
a  butt;— Jemmy  Moffat,  the  most  knowing 
sportsman  of  the  neighbourhood; — and  two 
other  sporting  gentlemen  of  the  county,— com- 
posed the  ptrmantni  bacchanalians.  A  few 
visiters  were  occasionally  admitted. 

^*  As  for  myself,  I  was  too  unseasoned  to  go 
through  more  than  tl^e  first  ordeal,  which  was 
on  a  ^osty  St.  Stephen's  day,  when  the  *  hard 
gotrSy*  partook  of  their  opening  banquet,  and 
several  neighbours  we're  invited,  to  honour  the 
commencement  of  what  they  called  their '  sAia- 
up-pilgrimage.* 

''  The  old  huntsman  waa  the  only  male  at- 
tendant; and  his  ancient  spouse,  once  a  kitchen 
maid  in  the  family,  now  somewhat  resembling 
the  amiable  Leonarda  in  Gil  Bias,  was  the 
cook ;  whilst  the  drudgery  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
whipper-in.  A  long  uife  was  prepared  to  cut 
coUops  from  the  oow  ;  a  large  turf  fire  seemed 
to  court  the  gridiron ;  the  pot  bubbled  op  as  if 
proud  of  its  contents,  whilst  plump  white 
chickens  floated  in  crowds  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  the  simmering  potatoes,  just  burst- 
ing their  drab  surtouts,  exposed  the  delicate 
whiteness  of  their  mealy  bosoms;  the  claret 
was  tapped,  and  the  long  earthen  wide-mouth- 
ed pitchers  stood  gaping  under  the  impatient 
cocks,  to  receive  tneir  portions.  The  pipers 
plied  their  chants ;  the  fiddler  tuned  his  cre- 
roona ;  and  nevtr  did  any  feast  commence  with 
more  auspicious  appearances  of  hilarity  and 
dissipation,  appearances  which  were  not  doom- 
ed to  be  falsified. 

<*  I  shall  never  forget  the  attraction  this  no- 
velty had  for  my  yoothfiil  mind.  AH  thoughts 
but  those  of  good  cheer  were  for  the  time  to- 
tdly  obliterated.  A  few  curses  were,  it  is  true, 
requisite  to  spur  on  old  Leonarda 's  skill,  but 
at  lenffth  the  banquet  entered :  the  luscious 
smoked  bacon,  bedded  on  its  cabbage  mattress, 
and  partly  obscured  by  its  own  savoury  steam, 
might  have  tempted  toe  roost  fastidious  of  epi- 
cures; whilst  the  round  trussed  chickens, 
ranged  by  the  half  dozen  on  hot  pewter  dishes, 
turned  up  their  white  plump  merry  thoughts 
exciting  equally  the  eye  and  appetite :  fat  col- 
lops  of  the  hanging  cow,  sliced  indiscriminately 
from  her  tenJerest  points,  grilled  over  the 
clear  embers  upon  a  shining  gridiron,  half 
drowned  in  their  own  luscious  juices,  and 
garnished  with  little  pyramids  of  congenial 
shalots,  smoked  at  the  bottom  of  the  well-fur- 
nished board.  A  prologue  of  cherry-bounce 
(brandy)  preceded  the  entertainment,  which 
was  enlivened  by  hob-nobs  and  joyous  toasts. 

**  Numerous  toasts,  in  fact,  as  was  customary 
in  those  days,  intervened  to  prolong  and  give 
seat  to  the  repast— every  man  shouted  forth 
bis  fair  favourite,  or  convivial  pledge ;  and 
each  voluntarily  surrendered  a  portion  of  his 
own  reason,  in  bumpers  to  the  oeauty  of  his 
neighbour's  toast.  The  pipers  jerked  from  their 
bags  appropriate  planxties  to  every  jolly  senti- 
nent:  the  Jokere  cracked  the  usoaJ  jests  and 


ribaldry:  one  songster  chanted  the  joys  of 
wine  and  women ;  another  gave,  in  full  glee, 
the  pleasures  of  the  fox-chase;  the  fiddler 
sawed  his  merriest  jiffs;  the  old  huntsman 
sounded  his  horn,  and  tnrusting  hie  fbre-fin^r 
into  his  ear  (to  aid  the  quaver,)  gave  the  vuw 
holloa!  of  nearly  ten  minutes  duration;  to 
which  melody  tallji  ho!  was  responded  br 
every  stentorian  voice.  A  fox's  brosh  atock 
into  a  candlestick,  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
was  worshipped  as  a  divinity !  Claret  flowed — 
bumpers  were  multiplied — and  chickens,  ia  the 
garb  of  spicy  spitchcocks,  assumed  the  name 
of  devils  to  whet  the  appetites  which  it  was 
impossible  to  conquer. 

"  Just  as  I  was  closing  my  eyes  to  a  twelve 
hours'  slumber,  I  distin^ished  the  general 
roar  of  *  stole  away!'  which  rose  aloMMt  op  to 
the  very  roof  of  Quin's  cottage. 

"  At  noon,  next  day,  a  scene  of  a  diflerent 
nature  was  exhibited.  I  found,  on  waking, 
two  aasociates  by  my  side,  in  as  perfect  insen- 
sibility as  that  from  which  I  had  jost  anmaed. 
Our  piper  seemed  indubitably  dead!  but  the 
fiddler,  who  had  the  privilege  of  age  and  blind- 
ness, had  taken  a  hearty  nap,  and  aeemed  as 
much  alive  as  ever. 

*/  The  room  of  banquet  had  been  rearranged 
by  the  old  woman:  spitchcocked  chickens, 
fried  rashers,  and  broiled  marrow-bones  ap- 
peared strugglinflT  for  precedence.  The  clean 
cloth  looked,  itself,  fresh  and  exciting :  jogs  of 
mulled  and  buttered  claret  foamed  hot  upon  the 
refurnished  table,  and  a  better  or  heartior  break- 
fast I  never  in  my  life  enjoyed. 

'*  A  few  members  of  the  jovial  crew  had  re- 
mained all  night  at  their  poets ;  but  I  suppose 
alternately  took  some  rest,  as  they  seemed  not 
at  all  affected  by  their  repletion.  Soap  and 
hot  water  restored  at  once  their  spirits  and 
their  persons ;  and  it  was  determined  that  the 
rooms  should  be  ventilated  and  cleared  out  for 
a  cock-fight,  to  pass  time  till  the  approach  of 
dinner. 

*'  In  this  battle-royal  every  man  backed  his 
own  bird;  twelve  of  which  courageoos  ani- 
mals were  set  down  together  to  fight  it  oat — 
the  survivor  to  gain  all.  In  point  of  princi- 
ple, the  battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Cuhatii  was 
reacted ;  and  in  about  an  hour,  one  cock  crowed 
out  his  triumph  over  the  mangled  body  of  his 
last  opponent ; — being  himself^  strange  to  say, 
but  little  wounded.  The  other  eteven  lay 
dead ;  and  to  the  victor  was  unanimoualy  voted 
a  writ  of  ease,  with  sole  monarchy  over  the 
hen-roo6t  for  the  remainder  of  his  daya ;  and 
I  remember  him,  for  many  years,  the  proud 
commandant  of  his  poultry-yard  and  seraglio. 
—Fresh  visiters  were  introduced  each  siiccea- 
sive  day,  and  the  seventh  morning  had  ariaea 
before  the  feast  broke  up.  Aa  Uiat  day  ad- 
vanced, tlie  cow  was  proclaimed  to  have  fur- 
nished her  full  quantum  of  good  dishes ;  the 
claret  waa  upon  its  stoop ;  and  the  last  gallon, 
mulled  witlv  a  pound  of  spices,  was  drank  ia 
tumblers  to  the  next  merry  meeting!  All  now 
retired  to  their  natural  rest,  until  the  evaaing 
announced  a  diffurent  scene. 

"  An  earlv  supper,  to  be  partaken  of  by  all 
the  young  folks,  of  both  sexes,  in  tha  neigh- 
bourhood, waa  provided  in  the  dwaUing-beuse. 
to  tennintte  the  festivities.    A  danc^.  ap  »««*-^ 
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wound  up  the  entertainment  and  what  was  then 
termed  a  '  raking  pot  of  tea/  put  a  finishing 
stroke,  in  jollity  and  good  humour^  to  such  a 
revel  as  1  never  saw  before,  and,  I  am  sure, 
shall  never  see  again. 

*^  When  I  compare  with  the  foregoing  the 
habits  of  the  present  day,  and  see  tne  grand- 
sons of  those  iovous  and  vigorous  sportsmen 
mincinff  their  nsh  and  tit-bits  at  their  favourite 
box  in  Bond-street ;  amalgamating  their  ounce 
of  sallad  on  a  silver  saucer;  employing  six 
sauces  to  coax  one  appetite;  burning  up  the 
palate  to  make  its  enjovments  the  more  exqui- 
site ;  sipping  their  acid  claret,  di^uised  by  an 
olive  or  neutralized  by  a  chesnut ;  lisping  out 
for  the  soented  waiter,  and  paying  nim  the 
price  of  a  feast  for  the  modicum  of  a  Lilliputian, 
and  the  pay  of  a  captain  for  the  attendance  of 
a  blackguard; — it  amuses  me  extremelv,  and 
makes  me  speculate  on  what  their  forefathers 
would  have  done  to  those  admirable  Epicenes, 
if  they  had  had  them  at  the  <  Pilgrimage'  in 
the  huntsman's  cot. 

"To  these  extremes  of  former  roughness 
and  modern  afiectation,  it  would  reqmre  the 
pen  of  such  a  writer  as  Fielding  to  do  ample 
justice.  It  may,  however,  aiford  our  readers 
some  diversion  to  trace  the  degrees  which  led 
from  the  grossness  of  the  former  down  to  the 
efieminacy  of  the  latter ;  and  these  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  collected  from  the  vari- 
ous incidents  which  will  be  found  scattered 
throughout  these  sketches  of  sixty  solar  revo- 
lutions." 


From  tkti  London  Literary  Gazette. 

RECORDS  OF  WOMAN;  and  other  Poems, 
By  Felicia  Htmans.  12mo.  pp.  <)20.  Ediu' 
Imrgh,  1838,  Blackwood :  London,  Cadell. 

Tbis  volume,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our 
most  sweet  and  graceful  poets,  has  just  impart- 
ed a  charming  variety  to  our  week's  labours; 
and  we  hasten  to  communicate  some  of  the 
pleasure  it  has  afforded  us  to  our  readers.  Of 
the  fair  writer's  talents  and  peculiar  qualities, 
it  is  now  unnecessary  to  speak:  her  tender- 
ness, fine  feeling,  moral  beauty,  and  melodious 
versification,  are  justly  appreciated  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  have  lone  placed  her  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  female  ornaments  of  English  lite- 
rature. In  the  present  work  she  has  chosen  a 
subject,  or  rather  a  chain  of  connected  subjects, 
well  suited  to  her  genius; — the  Records  of 
Woman  flow  delightfully  from  her  muse. 

These  poems  are  devoted  to  illustrate  manv 
instances  of  love,  fidelity,  misfortune,  in  which 
the  hearts  of  the  sex  have  led  them  to  act  dis- 
tinguished parts.  Honourable  memorials  of 
virtues  which  render  them  the  blessings  of 
this  created  world,  and  breathing  descriptions 
of  their  passions  and  emotions,  are  to  be  found 
in  every  little  tale.  Some  embrace  historical 
facts,  and  others  dwell  on  slighter  incidents ; 
but  all  tend  to  elevate  the  cbaraeter  of  the 
dearest  and  most  excellent  portion  of  human 
nature.  Of  these  we  shall  ofler  a  few  ex- 
amples. 

The  first  Buord  is  of  the  Lady  Arabella 


Stuart,  who^  union  with  William  Seymour, 
son  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  led  to  their  imprison- 
ment by  James  I.  Their  mutual  love,  and  its 
fatal  consequences,  the  attempt  to  escape,  and 
the  unfortunate  recapture  of  the  lady,  are  told 
in  a  touching  style;  and  the  piece  concludes 
with  still  more  affecting  traits  of  lone  suffer- 
ings, ending  in  the  near  view  of  death,  which 
relieves  the  captive.  Their  earliest  joys  are 
thus  narrated — 

'<  We,  that  met  and  parted. 
Ever  in  dread  of  some  dark  watchful  power, 
Won  back  to  childhood's  trust,  and,  fearless- 
hearted, 
Blent  the  glad  fulness  of  our  thoughts  that 
hour, 
Ev'n  like  the  mingling  of  sweet  streams  be- 
neath 
Dim  woven  leaves,  and  midst  the  floating 

breath 
Of  hidden  forest  flowers. 

'Tis  past!— I  wake, 
A  captive,  and  alone,  and  far  from  thee. 
My  love  and  friend!    Tet  fostering,  for  thy 
sake, 
A  aoenchless  hope  of  happiness  to  be; 
And  reeling  still  my  woman's  spirit  strong, 
In  the  deep  faith  which  lifts  from  earthly 

wrong, 
A  heavenward  glance.    I  know,  I  know  our 

love 
Shall  yet  call  gentle  angels  from  above, 
By  its  undying  fervour." 

The  expectation  of  escape  is  equally  poetical. 

"  Sunset ! — ^I  tell  each  moment — from  the  skies 
The  last  red  splendour  floats  along  my  wall. 
Like  a  king's  banner! — Now  it  melts,  it  dies! 
I  see  one  star — I  hear — 'twas  not  the  call, 
Th'  expected  voice :  my  quick  heart  throbb'd 

too  soon. 
I  must  keep  vigil  till  yon  rising  moon 
Shower  down  less  golden  light,    beneath  her 

beam 
Through  my  lone  lattice  pour'd,  I  sit  and  dream 
Of  summer  lands  afar,  where  holy  love. 
Under  the  vine,  or  in  the  citron-grove. 
May  breathe  from  terror. 

Now  the  niffht  grows  deep. 
And  silent  as  its  clouds,  and  full  of  sleep. 
I  hear  my  veins  beat.    Hark!  a  bell's  slow 

chime. 
My  heart  strikes  with  it.     Tet  again — 'tis 

time ! 
A  step ! — a  voice !— or  but  a  rising  breeze .' 
Hark ! — chaste ! — I  come,  to  meet  thee  on  the 

seas." 

But,  alas !  after  a  pause  in  the  song— 

"  Now  never  more,  oh!  never,  in  the  worth 
Of  its  pure  cause,  let  sorrowmg  love  on  earth 
Trust  fondly — never  more ! — the  hope  is  crush 'd 
That  lit  my  life,  the  voice  within  me  hush'd 
T^at  spoke  sweet  oracles ;  and  I  return 
To  lay  my  youth,  as  in  a  burial-urn, 

Where  sunshine  may  not  find  it.    All  is  lost ' 

»  •  »  «'  »         ' 

My  friend,  my  friend!  where  art  thou!  Day 

Gliding,  like  some  dark  mournful  stream  awa^. 
My  silent  youth  flows  fVom  me.    Spring,  the 
while. 
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Comee  and  rains  beanty  on  *the  kindling 
boughs 
Ronnd  nail  and  hamlet;  rammer,  with  her 
smile, 
Fills  the  green  forest : — ^joung  hearts  breathe 
their  vows ; 
Brothers  Ion?  parted  meet;  fair  children  rise 
Round  the  glad  board ;  Hope  latighs  from  lov- 
ing eyes : 
All  this  is  in  the  world ! — These  joys  lie  sown. 
The  dew  of  every  path — on  one  alone 
Their  freshness  may  not  fall — the  stricken  deer. 
Dying  of  thirst  with  all  the  waters  near. 

Te  are  from  dingle  and  fresh  glade,  ye  flowers 
By  some  kind  hand  to  cheer  my  dungeon 

sent; 
O'er  you  the  oak  shed  down  the  summer  show- 

ers, 
And  the  lark's  nest  was  where  your  bright 

cups  bent, 
Quivering  to  breeze  and  rain-drop,  like  the 

sheen 
Of  twilight  stars.    On  you  Heaven's  eye  hath 

been, 
Through  the  leaves  pouring  its  dark  sultry 

blue 
Into  your  glowing  hearts ;  the  bee  to  you 
Hath  murmur'd,  and  the  rill.    My  soul  grows 

faint 
With  passionate  yearning,  as  its  quick  dreams 

paint 
Your  haunts  by  dell  and  stream, — the  green^ 

the  free, 
The  full  of  all  sweet  sound, — the  shut  from  me ! 

There  went  a  swift  bird  singing  past  my  cell — 
O  love  and  freedom!  ye  are  lovely  things! 

With  you  the  peasant  on  the  hills  may  dwell. 
And  by  the  streams;  but  I — ^the  blood  of 
kings, 

A  proud,  unmingling  river,  through  m^  veins 

Flows  in  Idlie  brightness, — and  its  gifts  are 

chains ! 

«  «  *  «  « 

Thou  hast  forsaken  me !  I  feel,  I  know, 
There  would  be  rescue  if  this  were  not  so. 
Thou'rt  at  the  chase,  thou'rt  at  the  festive 

board, 
Thou'rt  where  the  red  wine  free  and  high  is 

pour'd, 
Thou'rt  where  the  dancers  meet! — a  magic 

glass 
Is  set  within  my  soul,  and  proud  shapes  pass, 
Flushing  it  o'er  with  pomp  from  bower  and 

hall;— 
I  see  one  shadow,  stateliest  there  of  all, — 
Thint ! — What  doet  thou  amidst  the  bright  and 

fair, 
Whispering  light  words,  and  mocking  my  de- 
spair? 
It  is  not  well  of  thee! — my  love  was  more 
Than  fiery  song  may  breathe,  deep  thought  ex- 

plore ; 
And  there  thou  amilest,  while  my  heart  is  d^- 

ing. 
With  till  its  blighted  hopes  around  it  lying ; 
E'en  thou,  on  whom  they  hung  their  last  green 

leaf- 
Yet  smile^  smile  on!  too  bright  art  thou  for 

griei"! 


Now,  with  faintmif  fruira, 
With  soul  just  lingering  on  the  fliffht  bcgmk^ 
To  bind  for  thee  its  last  dim  thoughts  in  one, 
I  bless  thee !  Peace  be  on  thy  noble  head, 

Years  of  bright  fame,  when  I  am  with  the  dead ! 

»  •  «  «  • 

Farewell  \  and  yet  once  more, 
Farewell ! — the  passion  of  long  years  I  poar 
Into  that  word :  thou  hear'st  not, — but  the  wo 
And  fervour  of  its  tones  may  one  day  flow 
To  thy  heart's  holy  place;   there  let  them 

dwell — 
We  shall  o'ersweep  the  grave  to  meet— Fare- 
well !" 

All  this  is  most  natural  and  pathetic;  but 
we  must  pass  to  the  still  more  tragical  story  of 
Qertrudt  von  der  Warty  whose  devotedness  to 
her  husband  on  the  rack  has  been^ related  in 
prose  in  our  Journal  and  other  pabUcaUons. 

**  Her  hands  were  clasp 'd,  her  dark  eyes  raised, 

The  breeze  threw  back  her  hair; 
Up  to  the  fearful  wheel  she  gazed — 

All  that  she  loved  was  there. 
The  nieht  woa  round  her  clear  and  cold. 

The  holy  heaven  above, 
Itspale  stars  watching  to  behold 

The  might  of  earth^  love. 

*  And  bid  me  not  depart,'  she  cried, 

*  M^  Rudolph,  say  not  so! 
This  IS  no  lime  to  quit  thy  side ; 

Peace,  peace,  I  cannot  go. 
Hath  the  world  aught  for  m«  to  fear 

When  death  is  on  thy  brow  f 
The  world !  what  means  it  ? — mine  ia  Aerfr— 

I  will  not  leave  thee  now. 

I  have  been  with  thee  in  thine  hoar 

Of  glory  and  of  bliss : 
Doubt  not  its  memory's  living  power 

To  strengthen  me  through  this! 
And  thou,  mine  honour'd  love  and  tnWy 

Bear  on,  bear  nobly  on  ! 
We  have  the  blessed  heaven  in  view. 

Whose  rest  shall  soon  be  won.' 

And  were  not  these  high  words  to  flow 

From  woman's  breaking  heart .' 
Through  all  that  night  ofbitterest  wo 

She  Dore  her  lofty  part; 
But  oh !  with  such  a  glazing  eye, 

With  such  a  curdling  cheek — 
Love,  love !  of  mortal  agony, 

Thou,  only  thou  shouuist  speak  ! 


The  wind  rose  high,-4)Ut  with  it 

Her  voice,  that  he  might  hear: 
Perchance  that  dark  hour  brought 

To  happy  bosoms  near. 
While  she  sat  striving  with  despair 

Beside  his  tortured  form, 
And  pouring  her  deep  soul  in  prayer 

Forth  on  the  rushing  storm. 

She  wiped  the  death-damps  from  his  brow. 

With  her  pale  hands  and  soft, 
Whose  touch  upon  the  lote-chordfl  low 

Had  stUl'd  his  heart  so  oft. 
She  spread  her  mantle  o'er  his  breuii, 

She  bath'd  his  lips  with  dew» 
And  on  his  cheek  such  kisMS  presa'd 

Aa  hope  and  jey  ne'er  kaew^ 
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Oh!  lovely  are  ve,  Love  and  Fftttb, 

Boduring^  to  tLe  last ! 
She  had  her  meed— one  amile  in  death— 

And  his  worn  spirit  pasa'd. 
While  ev'n  aa  o'er  a  martyr's  grave 

She  knelt  on  that  sad  spot, 
And,  weeping,  bleaa'd  the  God  who  gave 

Strength  to  forsake  it  not!" 

From  Edithy  an  American  wood-tale,  we 
shall  quote  only  the  conclasion,  which  has 
pleaeea  ns  much  by  its  mournful  solemnity. 

*'  And  she  toaa  passing  from  the  woods  away  \ 
The  broken  flower  of  England  might  not  stay 
Amidst  those  alien  shades ;  her  eye  was  bright 
Ev'n  yet  with  something  of  a  starry  light, 
Bat  her  form  wasted,  and  her  fair  young  cheek 
Wore  oft  and  patiently  a  fatal  streak, 
A  rose  whose  root  was  death.    The  parting 

BJgh 
Of  autumn  through  the  forests  had  gone  by, 
And  the  rich  maple  o'er  her  wand 'rings  lone 
Its  crimson  leaves  in  many  a  shower  had  strewn, 
Flushing  the  air;  and  winter's  blast  had  been 
Amidst  the  pines ;  and  now  a  softer  green 
Fringed  then*  dark  bonghs;  for  Spring  again 

had  come, 
The  sonny  Spring !  but  £dith  to  her  home 
Was  joumeymff  fast.    Alas !  we  think  it  sad 
To  part  with  life  when  all  the  earth  looks  glad 
In  her  young  lovely  things,  when  voices  break 
Into  Bweet  sounds,  and  leaves  and  bloesoma 

wake: 
Is  it  not  brighter,  then,  m  that  far  dime 
Where  graves  are  not,  nor  blights  of  change- 
ful time. 
If  here  aach  glory  dwell  with  passing  blooms. 
Such  golden  sunshine  rest  around  the  tombs  ? 
So  thought  the  dying  one.    'Twas  early  day, 
And  sounds  and  odours  with  the  breezes  play, 
Whispering  of  spring-time,  through  the  cabin- 
door, 
Unto  her  couch  life's  farewell  sweetness  bore; 
Then  with  a  look  where  all  her  hope  awoke, 
'My  father!'— to  the  gray-hair'd  chief  she 
spoke — 

'Know'st  thou  that  I  depart?'—*!  know,  I 

know,' 
He  answer'd  mournfully,  '  that  thou  must  go 
To  thy  belov'd,  my  daughter!' — *  Sorrow  not 
For  me,  kind  mother!'  with  meek  smiles 

once  more 
She  murmor'd  in  low  tones ;  <  one  happy  lot 
Awaits  us,  friends!  upon  the  better  shore; 
For  we  have  pray'd  together  in  one  trust, 
And  liHed  our  frail  spirits  from  the  dust. 
To  God  who  gave  them.    Lay  me  by  mine 

own. 

Under  the  cedar-shade :  where  he  is  gone, 
Thither  I  go.    There  will  my  sisters  be. 
And  the  dead  parents,  lisping  at  whose  knee 
My  childhood's  prayer  was  learn'd,— the  Sa- 
viour's prayer,  [there. 
Which  now  ye  know,— and  I  shall  meet  you 
Father,  and  gentle  mother ! — ye  have  bound 
The  bruised  reed,  and  mercy  shall  be  found 
By  Mercy's  children.'— From  the  matron's  eye 
Drojm'd  tears,  her  sole  and  passionate  reply ; 
But  fcdith  felt  them  not;  for  now  a  sleep 
Soemnlv  beautiful,  a  stillness  deep, 
Fell  on  her  settled  face.    Then,  sad  and  slow, 
And  mantlmg  up  his  stately  head  in  wo, 


'  Thou'rt  ptMuig  henoe,'  he  amg,  that  warrior 

old. 
In  sounds  like  those  by  plaintive  waters  roU'd. 

*  Thou'rt  passing  from  the  lake's  green  aide. 

And  the  hunter's  hearth  away ; 
For  the  time  of  flowers,  for  the  summer's  pride. 

Daughter !  thou  canst  not  stay. 

Thou'rt  joumeving  to  thy  spirit's  home, 

Where  the  skies  are  ever  clear ; 
The  corn-month's  golden  hours  will  come. 

But  they  shall  not  find  thee  here. 

And  we  shall  miss  thv  voice,  my  bird ! 

Under  our  whispermg  pine ; 
Music  shall  midst  the  ]ea?es  be  heard. 

But  not  a  song  like  thine. 

A  breeze  that  roves  o'er  stream  and  hill,  ■ 

Telling  of  winter  gone,  * 
Hath  such  sweet  falls — yet  caught  we  still 

A  farewell  in  its  tone. 

But  thou,  my  bright  one  \  thou  shalt  be 
Where  farewell  sounds  are  o'er ; 

Thou,  in  the  eyes  thou  lov'st,  shalt  see 
fto  fear  of  parting  more. 

The  mossy  grave  thy  tears  have  wet. 
And  the  wind's  wild  jnoanings  by. 

Thou  with  thy  kindred  shalt  forget, 
Midst  flowers — ^not  such  as  die. 

The  shadow  from  thy  brow  shall  melt     '  '  *• 

The  sorrow  from  thy  strain ; 
But  where  thine  earthly  smile  hath  dwelt. 

Our  hearts  shall  thirst  in  vain. 

Dim  will  our  cabin  be  and  lone, 

When  thou,  its  light,  art  fled ; 
Tet  hath  thy  step  the  pathway  shown 

Unto  the  happy  dead. 

And  we  will  follow  thee,  our  guide  I 

And  join  that  shining  band ; 
Thou'rt  passing  from  the  lake's  green  side — 

Go  to  the  better  land !' 

The  song  had  ceased — the  listeners  caught  no 

breath. 
That  lovely  aleep  had  melted  into  death." 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  volume  is  given  to 
miscellaneous  productions,  some  of  which  have 
previously  appeared  in  print.  We,  however, 
seleoi  Ihe  following,  as  affording  adequate 
meun  of  judging  ofthe  delightful  author's  va- 
rioua  powers. 

«  The  Captive  Knight, 
'Twas  a  trumpet's  pealing  sound ! 
And  the  knight  look'd  down  from  the  Paynim's 

tower, 
And  a  Christian  host,  in  its  pride  and  power, 

Through  the  pass  beneath  him  wound. 
Cease  awhile,  clarion !  Clarion,  wild  and  shrill. 
Cease,  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice— be 
still ! 

<  I  knew  'twaa  a  trampet'a  note  1 
And  I  see  my  brethren's  lances  gleam, 
And    their  pennons  wave  by  the  mountain 
stream. 
And  their  plumes  to  the  glad  wind  float ! 
Cease  awhile,  clarion!  Clarion  wild  and  shrill, 
Cease !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice-^be 
still! 
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I  am  here,  with  my  heavy  chain  \ 
And  I  look  on  a  torrent  sweeping  by, 
And  an  eagle  rushing  to  the  sk^,^ 

And  a  host  to  its  bsttle-plain !  • 
Cease  awhile,  clarion!  Clarion,  wild  and  shrill, 
Cease !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice — be 
BtiU ! 

Must  I  pine  in  my  fetters  here ! 
With  the  wild  wave's  foam,  and  the  free  bird's 

flight, 
And  the  tall  spears  glancing  on  my  sight. 

And  the  trumpet  in  mine  ear  ? 
Cease  awhile,  clarion !  Clarion,  wild  and  shrill, 
Cease !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice— be 
still. 

They  are  gone !  they  have  all  pass'd  by  \ 
They  in  whose  wars  I  had  borne  mv  part, 
They  that  I  loved  with  a  brother's  heart, 

They  have  leflme  here  to  die ! 
Sound  again,  clarion !  Clarion,  pour  thy  blast! 
Sound!  for  the  captive's  dream  of  hope  is 
past;  " 

"  TKb  Kaiser's  Feast. 
The  Kaiser  feasted  in  his  hall. 

The  red  wine  mantled  high ;  • 

Banners  were  trembling  on  the  wall. 

To  the  peals  of  minstrelsy : 
And  many  a  gleam  and  sparkle  came 

From  the  armour  hung  around, 
As  it  cBUffht  the  glance  of  the  torch's  flame, 

Or  the  nearth  with  pine-boughs  crown'd. 

Why  fell  there  silence  on  the  chord 

Beneath  the  harper's  hand  ? 
And  suddenly,  from  that  rich  board. 

Why  rose  the  wassail-band  ? 
The  strings  were  bush'd — the  kniffhts  made  way 

For  the  queenly  mother's  tread. 
As  up  the  hall,  in  dark  array, 

Two  fair-bair'd  boys  she  led. 

She  led  them  e'en  to  the  Kaiser's  place, 

And  still  before  him  stood ; 
Till,  with  strange  wonder,  o'er  his  face 

Flush 'd  the  proud  warrior-blood : 
And  *■  Speak,  my  mother !  speak !'  he  cried, 

'  Wherefore  this  mourning  vest  ? 
And  the  clinging  children  by  thy  side, 

In  weeds  of  sadness  drest  r' 

'■  Well  may  a  mourning  vest  be  mine, 

And  theirs,  my  son,  my  son! 
Look  on  the  features  of  thy  line  ^ 

In  each  fair  little  one !  ^  f 

Though  grief  awhile  within  their  eyes 

Hath  tamed  the  dancing  glee. 
Yet  there  thine  own  quick  spirit  l^es — 

Thy  brother's  children  see ! 

And  where  is  he,  thv  brother,  where  ? 

He,  in  thy  home  that  grew, 
And  smiling,  with  his  sunny  hair. 

Ever  to  ffreet  thee  flew  ? 
How  would  his  arms  thy  neck  entwine. 

His  fond  lips  press  thy  brow ! 
My  son!  oh,  call  these  orphans  thine— 

Thou  hast  no  brother  now ! 

What !  from  their  gentle  eyes  doth  nought 

Speak  of  thy  childhood's  hours, 
And  smite  thee  with  a  tender  thought 

Of  thy  dead  father's  towers  ? 
Kind  was  thy  boyish  heart  and  true, 

When  rear'd  together  there. 


Through  the  old  woods  like  fiiwiie  ye  flew — 
Where  is  thy  brother,  where  i 

Well  didst  thou  love  him  then,  and  he 

Still  at  thy  side  was  seen ! 
How  is  it  that  such  things  can  be, 

As  though  they  ne'er  bad  been  ? 
Evil  was  this  world's  breath,  which  came 

Between  the  good  and  brave ! 
Now  must  the  tears  of  grief  and  diame 

Be  oflTer'd  to  the  grave. 

And  let  them,  let  them  there  be  ponr'd ! 

Though  all  unfelt  below. 
Thine  own  wrung  heart,  to  love  reatored, 

Shall  soften  as  they  flow. 
Oh  !  death  is  mighty  to  make  peace ; 

Now  bid  his  work  be  done ! 
So  many  an  inward  strife  shall  cease — 

Take,  take  these  babes,  my  son !' 

His  eye  was  dimm'd — the  strong  man  alMok 

With  feelings  long  sunpreas'd ; 
Up  in  his  arms  the  hoyn  he  took, 

And  strain'd  them  to  his  breast. 
And  a  shout  from  all  in  the  royal  hall 

Burst  forth  to  hail  the  sight ; 
And  eyes  were  wet,  midst  the  brave  tbat  met 

At  the  Kaiser's  feast  that  night." 

'<  The  Svnbeam. 
Then  art  no  lingerer  in  monarch's  hall, 
A  joy  thou  art,  and  a  wealth  to  all ! 
A  bearer  of  hope  unto  land  and  sea — 
Sunbeam  !  what  gift  hath  the  world  like  theei* 

Thou  art  walking  the  billows,  and  ocean  smiles; 
Thou  hast  touch 'd  wiih  glory  his  thousand  isles; 
Thou  hast  lit  up  the  ships,  and  the  feathery  foam, 
And  gladden 'd  the  sailor,  like  words  from  home. 

To  the  solemn  depths  of  the  forest  shades. 
Thou  art  streaming  on  through  their  green 

arcades, 
And  the  quivering  leaves  that  have  canghi  thy 

glow. 
Like  fire-flies  glance  to  the  pools  below. 

I  look'd  on  the  mountains — a  vapour  lay 
Folding  their  heights  in  its  dark  array : 
Thou  breakest  forth — and  the  mist  became 
A  crown  and  a  mantle  of  living  flame. 

I  look'd  on  the  peasant's  lowly  cot — 
Something  of  sadness  had  wrapt  the  spot;— 
But  a  gleam  of  thee  on  its  lattice  fell. 
And  it  laugh'd  into  beauty  at  that  bright  spell. 

To  the  earth's  wild  places  a  guest  thou  art. 
Flushing  the  waste  like  the  rose's  heart ; 
And  thou  scornest  not  from  thy  pomp  to  abed 
A  tender  smile  on  the  ruin's  head. 

Thou  tak'st  through  the  dim  chureh-axale  tby 

way, 
And  its  pillars  from  twilight  flash  forth  to  day. 
And  its  high  pale  tombs,  with  their  trophies  old, 
Are  bathed  in  a  flood  as  of  molten  gold. 

And  thou  tumest  not  from  tbe  humblest  grave. 
Where  a  flower  to  the  sighing  winds  may  wavei 
Thou  scatterest  its  gloom  lOce  the  dreams  of 

rest. 
Thou  sleepest  in  love  on  its  grassy  breast. 

Sunbeam  of  summer !  oh!  what  is  like  thee ' 
Hope  of  tbe  wilderness,  joy  of  the  sea! — 
One  thinff  is  like  thee  to  mortals  given, 
The  faith  touching  all  things  with  hues  of 
heaven !" 
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From  Roger  jSoeharn'o  Works, 

LsARNiNo  teacheth  more  in  one  year  than 
ezperienoe  in  twentj,  and  learning  teacheth 
sarel?!  when  experience  maketh  more  misera- 
ble than  wiee.  ^  He  hazardeth  BorOi  that  wazeth 
wiee  by  experience ;  an  unhappy  master  he  is 
that  is  made  canning  by  many  shipwrecks,  a 
miserable  merchant  that  is  neither  rich  nor 
wise  bat  after  some  bankrupts. 

I  HEVEit  knew  yet  scholar  that  gave  himself 
to  like,  and  loye,  and  follow  chiefly  these  three 
authors,  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  Greek,  and  7W- 
ly  in  Latin,  but  he  proved  both  learned,  wise, 
and  also  an  honest  man,  if  he  joined  with  all 
the  true  doctrine  of  God's  Holy  Bible,  without 
the  which,  the  other  three  be  but  &ie  edge- 
tools  in  a  fool  or  madman's  hand. 

These  books  be  not  many  nor  long,  nor  rude 
in  speech,  nor  mean  in  matter,  but  next  the 
majesty  of  God's  Holv  Word,  most  worthy  for 
a  man,  the  lover  of  learning  and  honesty,  to 
spend  his  life  in;  yea,  I  have  heard  the  worthy 
M.  Cheke*  many  times  say,  "  I  would  have  a 
good  student  pass  a  journey  through  all  au- 
thors, both  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  he  that  will 
dwell  in  these  few  books  only,  first,  in  God's 
Holy  Bible,  and.  then  join  with  it  7V%,  in 
Latm;  PUUo^  Jiristotle,  Xenopkon  IsocrateSf 
and  DemostheneSf  in  Greek,  must  needs  prove 
an  excellent  man." 


From  BlacktDood*s  Magazine, 
ANATOMY  OF  DRUNKENNESS.! 

This  little  book  is  evidently  the  production 
of  a  man  of  genius.  The  style  is  singularly 
neat,  terse,  concise,  and  vigorous,  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  an  ordinary  mind ;  the  stram  of 
sentiment  is  such  as  does  infinite  honour  to  the 
author's  heart ;  and  the  observation  of  human 
life,  by  which  every  page  is  characterized, 
speaks  a  bold,  active,  and  philosophical  intel- 
lect. As  a  medical  treatise  it  is  excellent — but 
its  merit  is  as  a  moral  dissertation  on  the  na- 
ture, causes,  and  effects  of  one  of  the  most  de- 
plorable and  pernicious  vices  that  can  degrade 
and  afflict  all  the  ongoings  of  social  life. 

It  was  not  likely,  that  a  work  of  so  much 
spirit  and  originality  should  not  very  soon  at- 
tract notice ;  and  accordingly,  we  are  pleased, 
but  not  at  all  surprised,  to  see  that  it  has  al- 
ready reached  a  second,  and  a  greatly  extended 
and  improved  edition.  It  is  perfectly  free  from 
all  ouackery  and  pretension ;  the  writer  does 
not  belong  to  the  solemn  and  stupid  Gold- 
headed-cane  School;  he  writes  with  much  of 
the  animation  and  vivida  vis  aninU  of  the  late 
incomparable  John  Bell ;  but  the  character  of 
his  style,  of  his  sentiments,  and  of  his  opinions, 
is  his  own,  and  his  little  most  entertainmg,  in- 

*  The  learned  Sir  John  Cheke,  Greek  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  pre- 
ceptor to  King  Edward  VI. 

t  The  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  by  Robert 
Macnish,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Ghisgow.  W.  R. 
M'Phun,  Glasgow.    1828. 
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teresting,  and  instnietive  Treatise  is  stamped 
from  beginning  to  end  with  the  best  of  all  qua- 
lities— originaTit^— of  itself  enough  to  hide  a 
multitude  of  detects,  but  which  is  here  found 
allied  with  uniform  sound  sense,  sagacity,  and 
discretion. 

We  think,  then,  that  our  readers  will  be 
obliged  to  us  for  an  analysis  of  Mr.  Macnish's 
little  work,  accompanied  with  some  occasional 
remarks  of  our  own,  and  with  some  striking 
e^ecimens. 

''  Drunkenness,*'  Dr.  Macnish  observes,  "  is 
not  like  some  other  vices,  peculiar  to  modern 
times.  It  is  handed  down  to  us  from  ^hoar 
antiquity ;'  and  if  the  records  of  the  antedilu- 
vian era  were  more  complete,  we  should  pro- 
bably find  that  it  was  not  unknown  to  the  fii- 
ther  of  the  human  race."  Driven  by  sin  from 
Paradise,  if  drunkenness  ever  were  pardonable 
in  any  man,  it  must  have  been  in  Adam.  But 
what  liquor  could  ever  have  raised  his  spirits  ? 
How  dismally  in  his  cups  must  he  have  sung 
"  Auld  lang  syne !"  What  a  hollow  hip,  hip, 
hip,  hurra!  On  attempting  to  rise  to  propose 
"  The  memonr  of  £den,*'  ghastly  must  have 

gloomed  the  face  of  our  poor  progenitor,  and 
is  eves  have  shut  in  horror  of  the  sword  of 
the  cherubim,  guarding  those  gates  for  ever, 
"  with  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms." 
Then,  how  black  the  future,  filled  by  him  with 
all  shapes  and  sights  of  wo,  endlessly  torment- 
ing the  whole  &8t  race  of  man !  Noah  and 
Lot  had  not  the  same  excuses  for  drenching 
their  senses  in  oblivion.  Original  sin !  Mortal 
taste!  Dreadful  causes  they  of  drunkenness, 
despair,  and  death ! 

Let  observation  with  extensive  view  survey 
mankind  from  China  to  Peru,  and  what  one 
sinffle  small  district  of  the  habitable  globe  will 
be  found,  even  on  the  Sabbath  day,  perfectly 
sober  ?  The  possession  of  unclouded  reason  to 
the  victims  of  sin  and  sorrow  would  seem  to 
be  felt  as  a  curse.  Therefore,  they  extract  in- 
sanity from  flowers  and  blossoms,  bright  with 
the  blooms  and  firesh  with  the  dews  ofheaven, 
and  drink  down  their  misery  into  dreamless 
sleep.  True,  as  Mr.  Macnish  says,  "that 
drunkenness  has  varied  greatly  at  different 
times  and  among  different  nations ;"  but,  per- 
haps, take  one  country  with  another,  though 
the  spirit  of  the  age  has  varied,  the  quantum 
of  the  vice  has  been  pretty  much  the  same, 
drunkard  has  balanced  drunkard,  and  earth 
herself  continued  to  reel  and  stagger  on  her  axis. 

Drunkenness  prevails,  we  agree  with  the 
author,  more  in  a  rude  than  in  a  civilized  state 
of  society.  It  seems,  too,  to  prevail  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  northern  than  in  southern 
latitudes. 

"  The  nature  of  the  climate  renders  this  in- 
evitable, and  gives  to  the  human  frame  its  ca- 
pabilities of  withstanding  liquor;  hence,  a 
quantity  which  scarcely  ruffles  the  frozen  cur- 
rent of  a  Norwegian's  blood,  would  scatter 
madness  and  fever  into  the  braun  of  the  Hin- 
doo. Even  in  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  are  hjt  less  adapted  to  sustain  intoxi- 
cating agents  than  those  of  the  north.  Much 
of  this  depends  upon  the  coldness  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  much  also  upon  the  peculiar  physi- 
cal and  moral  frame  to  which  that  coldness 
gives  rise.    The  natives  of  the  south  are  a 
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lively, versatile  people;  sang^nine  in  their  tem- 
peraments, and  sasceptible,  to  an  extraordinary 
decree,  of  everr  impression.  Their  mincjs 
seem  to  inherit  toe  brilliancy  of  their  climate, 
and  are  rich  with  sparklinff  thoughts  and  beau- 
tiful imagery.  The  nortucrn  nations  are  the 
reverse  of  all  this.  With  more  intensity  of 
purpose,  with  ^eater  depth  of  reasoning  pow- 
ers, and  superior  solidity  of  jud|rine|it,  they 
are  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  that  sport- 
ive and  creative  brilliancy  which  hangs  like  a 
rainbow  over  the  spirits  of  the  south,  and 
clothes  them  in  a  perpetual  sunshine  of  de- 
light. The  one  is  caieflv  led  by  the  heart,  the 
oOier  by  the  head.  The  one  possesses  the 
beauty  of  a  flower-garden,  the  other  the  stern- 
ness of  the  rock,  mixed  with  its  severe  and 
naked  hardihood.  Upon  constitutions  so  dif- 
ferently organized,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
a  given  portion  of  stimulus  will  operate  with 
c({ual  power.  The  airy  inflammable  nature  of 
the  first  is  easily  roused  to  excitation,  and  ma- 
nifests feelingrg  which  the  second  does  not  ex- 
f^ericnce  till  he  has  partaken  much  more 
argoly  of  the  stimulating  cause.  On  tJiis  ac- 
count, the  one  may  be  inebriated,  and  the 
other  remain  comparatively  sober  upon  a  simi- 
lar quantity.  In  speaking  of  this  subject,  it  is 
always  to  be  remembered  that  a  person  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  drunkard  because  he  con- 
sumes a  certain  portion  of  liquor ;  but  because 
what  he  does  consume  produces  certain  cflccts 
upon  his  system.  The  Russian,  therefore,  may 
take  six  glasses  a-day,  and  be  as  temperate  as 
the  Italian  who  takes  four,  or  the  Indian  who 
takes  two.  But  even  when  this  is  acceded  to, 
the  balance  of  sobriety  will  .be  found  in  favour 
of  the  south:  the  inhabitants  there  not  only 
drink  less,  but  are,  bona  fulej  more  seldom  in^- 
toxicated  than  the  others.  Those  who  have 
contrasted  London  and  Paris,  may  easily  verify 
this  fact;  and  those  who  have  done  the  same 
to  the  cities  of  Moscow  and  Rome,  can  bear 
still  stronger  testimony.  Who  ever  heard  of 
an  Englishman  sipping  eau  sucric^  and  treat- 
ing his  friends  to  a  glass  of  lemonade.^  Yet 
such  things  are  common  in  France ;  and,  of 
all  the  practices  of  that  country,  they  are  those 
most  thoroughly  visited  by  the  contemptuous 
malisons  of  John  Bull.'* 

Mr.  Macnish  says,  ''it  is  a  common  belief 
that  wine  was  the  only  inebriating  liquor 
known  to  antiquity;  but  this  is  a  mistake." 
We  never  heard  of  that  common  belief  before, 
for  who  does  not  know,  as  well  as  hinisclf,  that 
Tacitus  mentions  tlio  use  of  ale  or  beer  as 
common  among  the  Germans  of  his  time — that 
the  Egyptians  swigged  malt-liquor  in  the  Delta 
— that  a  kind  of  Boirs  Boer  dciujrred  the  mid- 
dle ages — that  the  interior  of  Africa  was  ever 
famous  for  brewing — that  our  Snxon  ancestors 
wore  of\en  drowned  in  mead — that  the  wor- 
shippers of  Odin  were  drunkards  of  the  first 
water — whence  the  songs  of  the  Scandinavian 
Scalds,  and  the  fuddled  Futurity  of  Valhalla — 
Uiat  ardent  spirits  were  quaficd  by  the  Ara- 
bians many,  many  centuries  ago — that  from 
time  inunemorial  arrack  has  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  island  of  Java  and  the  continent  of 
Hindostan — and  that,  in  ancient  times,  Bac- 
flms,  and  his  companion  Silonus,  were  as 
lioutiehold  words  ia  tlie  mouths  of  all,  and  con- 


stitute a  most  important  feature  of  the  Hea* 

then  mvtholoffy  ? 

Mr.  Macnish  has  a  chapter  on  the  cames  of 
drunkenness — and  it  is  an  oxocllent  one— every 
sentence  in  it  beinff  couclae  and  vigorous;  al- 
though we  think  him  in  some  pomte  rather 
heterodox. 

"  There  are  some  persona  who  will  never  bo 
drunkards,  and  others  who  will  be  so  in  eplte 
of  all  that  can  bo  done  to  prevent  them.  Somo 
are  drunkards  by  choice,  and  others  by  neces- 
sity. The  former  have  an  innate  and  oonstxtu^ 
tional  fondness  for  liquor,  and  drink  antamiOTf:^ 
Such  men  are  usually  of  a  sanguineous  tempe- 
rament, of  coarse  utuntellectiuil  minds,  and  of 
low  and  animal  propensities.  They  have,  in 
general,  a  certain  rigidity  of  fibre,  and  a  flow 
of  animal  spirits  which  other  people  are  with- 
out. They  delight  in  the  roar  and  riot  of 
drinking  clubs ;  and  with  them,  in  particolar, 
all  the  miseries  of  life  may  be  referred  to  the 
bottle. 

'^  The  drunkard  by  necessity  was  never 
meant  by  nature  to  be  dissipated.  He  is  per- 
haps a  person  of  amiable  dispositions,  whom 
misfortune  has  overtaken,  and  who,  iuiead  of 
bearing  up  manfully  against  k,  endeavanrs  to 
drown  his  sorrows  m  liquor.  It  is  an  excess  of 
sensibility,  a  partial  mental  weakness,  an  abso- 
lute misery  of  the  heart,  which  drives  him  on. 
Drunkenness,  with  him,  i^  a  consequence  of 
misfortune ;  it  is  a  solitary  dissipation,  preying 
upon  him  in  silence.  Such  a  man  frequently 
dies  broken-hearted,  even  before  his  cxcemea 
have  had  time  to  destroy  him  by  their  own  un- 
assisted agency. 

*'  Some  become  drunkards  from  excess  of  in- 
dulgence in  youth.  There  are  parents  ^ho 
have  a  common  custom  of  treating  their  cbJ- 
dren  to  wine,  punch,  and  other  intoxicating  li- 
quors. This,  in  reality,  is  regularly  bringinj^ 
toem  up  in  an  apprenticeship  to  drunkennests. 
Others  are  taaght  the  vice  by  frequenting 
drinking  clubs  and  masonic  lodges.  These  are 
the  gcnuiiic  academies  of  tippling.  Two-thirdB 
of  the  drunkards  we  meet  with,  have  been  there 
initiated  in  that  love  of  intemperance  and  bois- 
terous irregularity  which  distmguish  their  fu- 
ture lives.  Men  who  are  good  singers  arc 
very  apt  to  become  drunkards,  and,  m  truth, 
most  of  them  are  so,  more  or  less,  especially  if 
they  have  naturally  much  joviality  or  warmth 
of  temperament.  A  fine  voice  to  such  men  is 
a  fatal  accomplishment." 

The  distinction  here  made  between  cboico 
and  necoi^Hity,  seerns  to  us  scarcely  justifiable. 
We  never  shall  believe,  that  whole  classes  of 
men  have,  beyond  their  follow  Christiana,  an 
innate  and  constitutional  fondness  for  liquor — 
still  less,  that  **•  they  will  be  drunkards  in  spite 
of  all  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  them."  On 
the  contrary,  keep  men  "of  a  sangnincoofi 
temperament,  coarse  and  nnintonectuaJ  minds, 
and  low  animal  propensities,"  at  good,  so«nd, 
healthy,  wholesome,  hard  work,  with  moderate, 
not  cxtravaiTHnt  wages,  and  they  will  bot  tliouu  h 
not  highly  oniamental,  yet  very  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  state,  and  not  ffrpBsly  addicted 
cither  to  women  or  whiskey.  TTiere  or©  many 
grades  in  society,  to  which  nich  persons  «f.* 
admirably  wcU  suited;  und  if  strictly  ami 
steialy  oveilooked,  which  tliey  ou^gbt  to  bt*. 
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(for  a  cortain  Burvoillanco  ihooM  gaan)  all  the 
occiipationH  of  the  lower  orders  J  they  make 
capital  day-labourers,  carpenters,  masons, 
8]atera,  hodmen,  and  chimney-sweeps.  That 
rigidity  of  fibre,  and  that  How  of  animal  spirits, 
of  which  the  Doctor  speaks,  will  under  such  a 
system  of  things — and  it  is  a  natural  and  right 
systeoi — ^keep  them  fVom  the  ale  house  and  the 
gin-shop.  They  can  be  happy  on  cheese  and 
bread  and  small  beer — great,  big,  broad-breast- 
ed, round-shouldered,  muscular  monsters,  with 
rod  faces,  and  redder  whiskers,  whom  you  see 
plastering  gable  ends  with  trowels,  carrying 
lime  up  ladders,  and  riding  on  the  rigging  of 
liouses  ten  stories  high,  buch  fellows  delight, 
we  do  not  doubt  it,  in  the  roar  and  riot  of 
drinking  clabs;  but  they  also  delight  in  the 
genial  feeling  of  natural  hunger  and  thirst 
coming  upon  them  at  morning,  mid-day,  and 
evening  meal — they  will  take  a  screed  now 
and  then,  but  are  not — let  us  do  them  justice — 
soakers  and  sots — nor  with  them  must  "  all  the 
miseries  of  life  be  referred  to  the  bottle." 

But  suppose  that  such  persons  were  grossly 
addicted  to  liquor,  why  should  Mr.  Alacnish 
call  them  drunkards  by  choice.^  And  those 
other  "  persons  of  amiable  dispositions,  whom 
misfortune  has  overtake n/'  drunkards  by  ne- 
cessity? There  is  just  as  much  choice,  and 
just  as  much  necessity,  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  Excess  of  sensibility — partial  men- 
tal weakness — solitary  dissipation — unmanly 
yielding  to  misfortune — must  they  be  more 
gently  dealt  with  than  the  debauches  of  the 
stout,  coarse,  ruddy  Bacchanalian,  with  rigid 
iibres  and  high  animal  spirits  P  Ought  the  one 
to  be  sentimentally  panegyrised  in  our  pity, 
and  the  other  unsparingly  condemned  in  our 
repugnance  ?  By  no  manner  of  means.  The 
latter  is,  in  all  respects,  the  more  despicable 
and  hateful  character  of  the  two ;  and  while,  as 
Mr.  Macnish  says,  he  frequently  "dies  broken- 
hearted,'* the  former  contrives  to  live  on  with 
merely  an  occasional  disordered  stomach.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  are  equally  sinners  from 
choice — or  rather,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  as  the  case  is  put,  the  excuse  of  necessity 
would  seem  to  lie  rather  on  the  side  of  the  rosy 
roysterer  than  of  the  pale  recluse. 

With  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  first  part 
of  the  concluding  paragraph,  however,  of  the 
above  extract,  simple  as  it  seems  to  be,  we  do 
moeii  heartily  coincide,  for  the  custom  there 
alluded  to  is  equally  pernicious  and  disgusting. 
What  more  loathsome  than  to  see  a  lout  and 
loblolly  of  a  schoolboy,  probably  booby  of  his 
class,  standing  behind  his  papa's  chair,  m  eager 
expectation  of  the  customary  rummer  oi  punch  ? 
The  old  fool  asks  him  for  a  toast  too ;  and  with 
an  apoplectical  Jau^h  shakes  his  tides  at  the 
long-conned  and  ott-rcpeated  extemporaneous 
cfiusioo  of  hereditary  wit.  The  younger  brats 
meanwhile  keep  sucking  away  at  the  stoppers 
of  the  decanters. 

Of  drinking-clubs  and  mason-lodges  we  real- 
ly cazmot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Macnish 
speaks  with  somewhat  too  much  seriousness 
and  asperity.  What  sort  of  clubs  would  ho 
have  ?  Would  he  have  people  to  gather  toge- 
ther round  one  large,  long,  or  round  table,  or 
sovoral  smaller  ones,  lean  upon  their  elbows, 
St  arc  into  each  other's  face,  and  discuss  the 


Mechanical  Forces,  the  Tides,  the  Prism,  and 
the  Pleasures  of  Knowledge  .^  And  all  this, 
without  either  pipe  or  tumbler.'  There  must 
cither  ho  drinking-clubs,  or  no  clubs  at  all. 
Now  it  is  too  niucn  in  a  free  country  to  put 
down  all  clubs;  and  therefore  we  hope  that 
drinking-clubs,  that  is  to  say,  clubs  where  the 
members  are  allowed,  if  they  choose,  to  wet 
their  whistle  in  moderation,  may  continue  to 
flourish.  People  are  the  better  of  meeting  to- 
gether now  and  then,  after  their  work.  And 
where  then,  pray,  the  harm  of  a  tradesman,  or 
mechanic,  or  labourer  of  any  sort,  soending  a 
sixpence  occasionally,  or  even  a  shilling,  in  a 
pot  of  porter  or  a  glass  of  Glenlivet .' — There 
need  not  be  always  an  excess  of  a  good  thing. 
Prudence  is  very' much  a  national  diaracteris* 
tic  of  our  population ;  and  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  see  a  worthy  artificer  come  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  close,  of  an  evening,  with  a  fine 
healthy  colour  on  his  cheek,  staring  sober,  and 
returning  after  a  chary  but  a  cheerful  glass,  to 
his  wife  and  family,  Uke  a  good  husband  and 
father  as  he  is,  a  steady  smith,  a  blameless 
baker,  a  carpenter  without  compare^or  n  tailor 
of  ten  thousand. 

*^  Men  who  are  good  singers  are  very  apt  to 
become  drunkards!"  Stop,  dear  sir,  we  be- 
seech you,  and  do  deal  less  in  such  sweeping 
generalities.  Good  singers  do  occasionally  go 
wrong  in  this  way,  but  not  nearly  so  oflen  as 
bad  ones.  We  cannot  at  this  blessed  moment 
charge  our  memory  with  one  first-rate  gentle- 
man singer  who  is  not  a  perfect  paragon  of  so- 
briety. We  defy  a  drunkard  to  sing  to  any  ef- 
fect *'  A  Bumper  at  parting,"  or  **  The  Ewie 
wi'  the  Crooked  Horn,"  or  any  truly  delightful 
Scottish,  Irish,  or  Italian  melody.  To  sing 
well,  you  must  keep  sober — every  fine  singer 
knows  and  feels  that — indulge  in  drinking,  and 
the  voice  is  broken,  the  ear  untuned,  the  soul 
of  music  sacrificed  at  its  very  source;  and  in- 
stead of  the  cry  of  encore,  there  is  disappointed 
silence,  the  upliflin^  of  hands  and  eyes,  and 
many  silent  soliloquies  over  the  obsequies  of 
those  sounds  that  once  set  the  table  in  a  hush, 
and  dimmed  the  sparkling  of  fair  eyes  with  the 
irresistible  beauty  of  tears. 

And  then  why  should  such  a  man  as  our 
friend  write  so  unkindly  of  masonic  lodges  ? 
They  are,  generally  speaking,  the  soberest  of 
all  possible  places — one  sin^o  weak  bottle  of 
cold  punch  for  each  brother — some  score  of 
unaccountable  speeches — pay  the  men  their 
wages — a  clatter  of  fraternal  hoofs-— and  then 
away  along  the  Bridges  troop  the  brethren  of 
the  Kilwinning,  or  St.  Luke's,  all  a-bed  and 
a-snore  before  the  "  sma'  hours,"  and  up  in  the 
morning  without  so  much  as  a  hair  of  a  head- 
ache, to  "  that  eternal  pair,  dry  toast  and  bread 
and  butter."  No  masonic  lodge  that  ever  we 
frequented,  and  we  have  -frequented  divers, 
could  with  any  troth  be  called  **  a  genuine  aca- 
demy for  tippling."  Schools  rather  were  they 
of  sobriety — ^so  peaceful  that  a  Quaker  would 
have  loved  them — ^nor  do  we  remember  a  sin- 
gle cose  of  a  broken  head.  But  perhaps  they 
manage  those  things  difierently  m  the  West, 
and  the  Glasgow  lodges  mav  deserve  the  cha- 
racter here  drawn  of  them ;  ror  punch  is  indeed 
an  insidious  beverage,  and  in  masonic  lodges 
may,  for  any  thing  wo  know  to  tho  contrary; 
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have'* been  initiated  the  drunkards  we  meet 
with  tberoi  or  that  love  of  intemperance  and 
boisterous  irregularity  which  distinguish  their 
future  lives."  But  from  this  curse  or  anathe- 
ma, we  insist  on  excluding  the  masonic  lodges 
of  Edinburgh,  which  are  Temples  of  Friend- 
ship, Fun,  and  Feeling,  and  sacred  in  their  so- 
briety to  all  the  Muses. 

Drunkenness,  our  author  remarks  truly,  ex- 
ists more  in  towns  than  in  the  country,  and 
more  amonff  mechanics  than  husbandmen. 
Some  foolish  attempts  have  been  lately  made 
to  turn  the  tables  on  the  country,  and  to  repre- 
sent rural  life  as  stained  and  degraded  by  all 
the  vices — ^far  beyond  that  of  towns  and  cities. 
This  outrage  on  common  sense — and  on  na- 
ture— we  leave  for  the  present  to  seem  and 
contempt — and  its  perpetrators  to  continue  to 
consider  cotton-mills  as  the  very  preserves  of 
chastity — the  houses  of  the  peasantry  as  recep- 
tacles of  all  that  is  proflurate  and  flagitious. 
This  is  the  base  creed  of  the  manufacturing 
school.  Mr.  Maenish  knows  better — both  from 
reason  and  from  experience.  He  miffht,  per- 
haps, have  added,  that  in  smallish,  duU,  sleepy 
towns,  containinjg  from  some  "five  to  some 
twelve  thousand  mhabitants,  most  of  whom  are 
well  to  do  in  the  world, — ^warm  and  rich, — 
coarse  in  manners  and  habits,  of  uncultivated 
intellects,  and  no  turn  for  knowledge  or  litera- 
ture, except,  perhaps,  so  far  as  to  set  up  a  Me- 
chanics' Institution,  drunkenness  prevails  even 
more  than  in  larger  cities.  The  entire  town 
tipples.  There  are  club-rooms  in  every  lane — 
the  flow  of  ale  is  perpetual — perpetual  the  puf- 
fing of  pipes.  Tne  president  is  a  man  of  few 
words— but  he  can  call  for  a  song — and  many 
of  the  members  can  roar  jrou  like  any  nightin- 
gale. The  system  of  soakinff  knows  no  change 
of  the  seasons.  Men  with  red  eyes,  fiirry 
mouths,  blotched  faces,  large  bellies,  and  little 
legs,  surround  each  stage  and  mail  coach  as  it 
changes  horses,  nor  separate  without  a  cheerer. 
One  after  another — Tom,  Jack,  Dick,  and 
Harry ^ — ^they  drop  away  in  what  is  called  the 
prime  of  life,  while  still  the  apotheosis  of  each 
defunct  drunkard  is  celebrated  over  a  new  tap. 
The  Schoolmaster,  the  Curate — ^perhaps  the 
Vicar,  or  even  the  Rector — the  Private  Saint, 
the  Publican  and  Sinner,  the  half-pay  Ofiicer, 
the  Annuitant  from  a  public  office,  Jock-the- 
Laird's  natural  Brother,  the  strange  Gentle- 
man boarding  at  the  Bell,  the  Radical  Editor, 
the  Small  Bookseller,  the  Inj^enious  Person 
who  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  anti-attrition 

grease,  the  Rough  Rrder,  whose  brother  was 
anged  for  horse-stealing,  the  Dog-Breaker 
and  Poacher,  the  Bankrupt  Auctioneer  who 
can  bawl  Tom  Bowling,  the  cidevant  Landlord 
of  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes,  the  Tax-gatherer, 
the  Exciseman,  the  Sergeant-major  of  the  Lo- 
cal, and  an  inferior  sort  of  Person  who  has 
realized  a  handsome  competence  by  a  caravan 
of  wild  beaats  and  albinoes,  preserve  s  pleasing 
varietv  in  the  social  circle.  Death  chucks  an 
office-bearer  under  the  double  or  triple  chin,  on 
an  average  once  a-month,  and  to  see  the  mem- 
bers walking  at  a  funeral,  is  too  much  for  the 
gravity  of  any  one  not  of  the  club.  Oh,  Eng- 
land !  England!  we  love  thee  well— but  is  not 
that,  in  spite  of  the  march  of  uiteUeot,  too  true 
«  pictira  of  mflrt  of  thy  tenth-mte  towns,  ac- 


cording to  the  latest  censn»— and  are  not  their 
churchyards  redolent  of  gin  and  ale,  where 

"  Even  in  their  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires!*' 

Our  author  then  touches  on  another  topic — 
and  a  melancholy  one  it  is — ^yet  true. 

"  Drunkenness  appears  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure hereditary.  We  frequently  see  it  de- 
scending from  parents  to  their  children*  This 
may  undoubtedly  often  arise  from  bad  examplo 
and  imitation,  but  there  can  be  little  question 
that,  in  many  instances  at  least,  it  exists  aa  a 
famUy  predisposition. 

"  Men  of  genius  are  oflen  unfortunately  ad- 
dicted to  drinking.  Nature,  as  she  has  gifted 
them  with  greater  powers  than  their  feUowBy 
seems  also  to  have  roiuffled  ¥dth  their  cup  of 
life  more  bitterness.  Tliere  is  a  melancholy 
which  is  apt  to  come  like  a  cloud  over  the  ima- 
ginations of  such  characters.  Their  minds 
possess  a  susceptibility  and  .a  delicacy  of  struc- 
ture which  unfit  them  for  the  gross  atmosphere 
of  human  nature ;  wherefore,  high  talent  has 
ever  been  distinguished  for  sadness  and  ^loom. 
Genius  lives  in  a  world  of  its  own :  it  is  tlie 
essence  of  a  superior  nature^the  loftier  ima- 
ginings of  the  mind,  clothed  with  a  more  spi- 
ritual and  refined  verdure.  Few  men  endowed 
with  such  faculties  enjoy  the  ordinary  happi- 
ness  of  humanity.  The  stream  of  their  lives 
runs  harsh  and  broken.  Melancholy  thoughu 
sweep  perpetually  across  their  souls;  and  if 
these  be  heightened  by  misfortune,  they  are 
plunged  into  the  deepest  misery."* 

What  degradation  and  sin  for  any  virtaons 
woman  to  marry  a  drunkard  !  "  If  a  drunken 
man,"  quoth  old  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  "gets  a  child,  it  will  never  Ukely 
have  a  good  brain." — *^  It  is  remarkable,"  says 
Darwin,  "  that  all  the  diseases  from  drinking 
spirituous  or  fermented  liquors,  are  liable  to 
become  hereditary,  even  to  the  third  genera- 
tion, gradually  increasing,  if  the  course  be  con- 
tinued, till  the  family  become  extinct." 

Only  think  of  a  drunken  bridegroom  I  a 
beast  that  swills  during  the  honey-moon! 
snoring  insensible  by  the  side  of  a  sweet,  deli- 
cate, loving,  aye  even  loving  creature  yet  in 
her  teens! — An  old,  useless,  barren  bachekr 
may  drink  till  he  dies— little  harm  can  be  do 
to  any  body  but  himself,  though,  to  be  sure,  be 
may  sorely  distress  his  old  maiden  sister  and 
house-keeper,  Shoosy — and  break  the  afiec- 
tionate  and  faithful  creature's  heart.  But  a 
married  man,  and  a  father  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, all  smiling,  or  willing  to  smile,  round  his 
board,  to  be  a  drunkard!  He  deserves  that 
death  should  come  stealthily  in,  once  a-month, 
like  an  unseen  tiger  at  midnight,  and  aarry 
them  all  off,  one  by  one,  to  his  den,  the  grave. 
For  Nature  will  not  endure  to  see  her  holy 
gifts  so  profaned;  sooner  or  later,  she  will 
show  herself  revenger  and  avenger ;  and  the 
drunkard  will  be  rorced  to  feel  even  like  a 
very  man  at  last,  when  his  little  Benjamin,  tho 
sole  survivor  of  all  the  many,  whose  mother 
died  that  he  mij^t  be  bom,  is  boned  with  ihm 
rest;  and  the  broken-hesited  wretch's  town- 
house  and  coontrv-honsB,  eanh  with  fbor  sto- 
ries above  ground,  baodes  two  soBk  ones,  and 
comnodious  gamtsi  hun  trnptied  thoiasel?e% 
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dining-room,  drawing-room,  parlours^  libra- 
ries, and  bed-rooms,  into  the  chnrch-yard ! 

We  do  not  believe  that  men  of  geniufl  are 
more  subject  to  melancholy  than  their  fellows, 
nor  that  natnre  has  minerled  more  bitterness 
with  their  cup  of  life.  What  does  Mr.  Mac- 
nish  mean  by  the  "  gross  atmosphere  of  human 
nature  ?"  It  is  singularly  vague  phraseology 
— and  most  unlike  the  usual  languacfe  of  his 
clear  conceptions.  Genius  loves  to  live  in  no 
world  of  its  own — except  it  be  for  a  short  holi- 
day of  the  imagination.  In  this  world  of  ours 
—even  this  work-day  world,  genius  is  delighted 
to  dwell ;  for  with  all  its  sins  and  sorrows,  it  is 
worth  all  the  ideal  worlds,  all  the  Utopias  that 
dreaming  brains  have  ever  created  but  to  va- 
nish in  smoke,  ^  leaving  behind  them,  instead 
of  a  sweet  savour,  a  stench."  Life  and  blood 
passions  are  the  strength  of  genius ;  and  with- 
oat  holding  commimion  with  them,  even  when 
they  are 

^'  Sightless  labourers  whistling  at  their  work," 

Genius  would  wish  to  die,  and  would  be  unable 
to  live.  Did  Homer  live  in  a  world  of  his 
own  ?  Not  he  indeed.  But  in  a  world  which 
every  bov  and  every  man  who  has  a  heart  and 
a  soul  inhabits,  and  will  inhabit  along  with  him. 
Blind  Melesigenes,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
Did  Shakspeare  live  in  a  world  of  his  own  ? — 
Occasionally,  witness  the  Forest  of  Ardennes, 
and  the  Isle  of  Prospero  and  Caliban,  and  the 
Airy  Kingdom  of  the  Midsummer  Night*s 
Dream.  But  the  civil  wars  of  England  were 
no  fictions — surely — those  bishops,  and  barons, 
and  princes,  and  kings,  were  of  the  world,  for 
which  they  fought,  and  prayed,  and  hungered, 
and  thirsted,  and  lived,  and  died. 

They — that  is  Homer  and  Shakspeare — and 
others  with  Homeric  and  Shakspearean  souls — 
so  far  from  being  unfit  for  the  *'  gross  atmos- 

i>here  of  human  nature,"  breathed  in  it  with 
ungs  of  easiest  play — gulped  it  down  delighted 
—soared  through  it  luie  eaffles,  tumbled  in  it 
like  pigeons,  intersected  it  like  swallows,  se- 
rened it  like  a  calm,  purified  it  like  a  storm, 
glittered  in  it  like  stars,  shone  over  it  like  a 
sun,  illuminated  it  like  the  rise  of  morning, 
and  darkened  it  like  the  fiiU  of  midnight. 

'^  Hiffh  talent  has  ever  been  distinguished 
for  sadness  and  gloom!'*  No — ^no— no.  Na- 
ture works  according  to  better  and  wiser  laws. 
High  talent,  well  directed,  and  finding,  which 
it  generally  does,  its  right  place  in  tM  world, 
flings  away  from  it,  scatters  to  the  winds,  sad- 
ness and  gloom,  like  so  much  darkness,  and  so 
much  dust.  High  talent  will  not,  of  itself, 
guard  its  possessor  from  misery,  for  man  was 
born  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards;  but 
it  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  stanchest  safe- 
guards against  all  undue  despondency  and 
sinking  of  heart.  Conscience  and  Religion 
are  of  a  higher  order — **  celestial  ardours ;"  but 
intellect  is,  under  them,  a  great  power  for  the 
^^Ppy  goidance  of  human  life;  and  where 
they  have  not  been  wanting,  the  highest  talent 
has  been  found  in  the  happiest  men — so  gene- 
rally  united  are  genius,  virtue,  and  enjoyment. 

True,  that  men  of  genius  see  far  and  clear 
into  the  melancholy  and  moumfiilness  of  hu- 
oun  life ;  and  the  farther  and  the  clearer,  as 
their  groins  is  high  and  pro&mid.    Into  thtt 


melancholy  and  tiiat  mournfulness  they,  liko 
others,  will  sink  at  times,  whether  they  will 
or  no ;  and  at  times,  they  will  even,  in  dark 
abandonment,  deliver  themselves  up  volunta- 
rily, as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  self-born 
spell,  bound,  as  it  were,  hands  and  feet,  into 
tne  very  grasp  of  grief.  But  such  wild  and 
wayward  fits  are  but  of  rare  occurrence ;  the 
retrospective  eye  shuns  them,  ashamed ;  and 
true  it  is,  as  Wordsworth,  himself  a  glorious 
exemple  of  its  truth,  says,  joyfully, 

"  A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  love." 


Instances  there  are,  no  doubt, — alas!  too 
many,— of  men  of  genius  to  whom  nature  has 
given  the  temperament  of  melancholy — nay, 
of  madness.  But  these  are  the  exceptions; 
and  do  not  entitle  Mr.  Macnish  to  affirm  gene- 
rally, **  that  few  men  endowed  with  such  facul- 
ties enjoy  the  ordinary  happiness  of  humanity." 
Melancholy  thoughts  do  indeed,  as  he  beautiful- 
ly says,  sweep  across  the  souls  of  men  of  genius ; 
but  not,  as  he  says,  ''  perpetually ;"  nor  does, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  stream  of  their 
lives  run  harsh  and  broken."  That  would  be 
a  creed  most  unconsolatory  and  forlorn,  and  it 
would  include  Mr.  Macmsh  himself— for  we 
have  not  hesitated  to  call  him  a  man  of  genius ; 
whereas,  though  we  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
his  personal  acquaintance,  we  shall  not  allow 
ourselves  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  is 
a  man  of  a  cheerful  nature,  alike  removed 
firom  the  extremes  of  too  thoughtless  mirth, 
and  too  thoughtful  melancholy — an  agreeablo 
companion  to  himself  and  others, — and  such  a 
spirit  as  would  be  most  welcome  among  the 
mild  and  amusing  mysteries  of  the  Noctes 
Ambrosiane,  from  which  no  man  ever  depart- 
ed of  whom  it  might  not  be  truly  said — 

"  A  wiser  and  a  better  man 
He  rose  to-morrow's  morn." 

That  men  of  genius  are  very  often  unfortu- 
nately addicted  to  drinking,  we  cannot  take  upon 
ourselves  to  deny.  Men  of  genius  are  hable  to 
all  the  frailties  of  humanity,  just  like  their 
less  gifted  brethren,  and  are  sometimes,  from 
certain  pecuUarities  both  of  character  and  con- 
dition, exposed  to  many  trying  temptations. 
We  have  known  them  drunkards:  but  for  one 
such,  we  have  known  twenty — ^fifly — sober, 
sedate,  free  from  vice,  good  citizens,  Tories 
without  a  stain,  church-and-king  men,  who 
cared  little  whether  the  bowl  or  the  bottle  be- 
fore them  were  full  or  empty,  water  or  Glenli- 
vet ;  for  their  genius  poured  into  it,  at  will,  an 
innocent  and  celestial  spirit,  of  which  all  might 
drink  deep  draughts,  till,  if  they  saw  double,  it 
was  but  twice  as  much  of  the  beauty  and  the 
glory  of  life  and  nature,  heaven  and  earth,  as 
was  revealed  to  ordinary  vision.  But  gin  is  one 
thing,  and  genius  is  another ;  and  there  is  an 
essential  dinerence  between  the  inspiration  of 
the  Mews  and  the  Muses. 

''The  consequences  of  drunkenness  are 
dreadful,  but  the  pleasures  of  getting  drunk  are 
certainly  ecstatic.  While  the  illusion  lasts, 
happiness  is  complete;  care  and  melancholy 
are  thrown  to  the  wind,  and  Elysium,  with  all 
its  glcHries,  descends  upcn  the  dazzled  imagina- 
tion of  the  drinker. 

<<  Some  ftnthon  hare  fpokeo  of  the  pleasaro 
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of  being  completoljr  drniyt :  this,  however,  is 
not  the  most  exquisite  period.  The  time  is 
when  a  person  is  neither  '  drunken-  nor  sober, 
but  neighbour  to  both/  as  Bishop  Andrews 
says  in  his  ^  £x — ^ede — tation  of  Ale.'  The  mo- 
ment is  when  the  etherial  emanations  begin  to 
float  around  the  brain — when  the  soul  is  com- 
mencing to  expand  its  wings  and  rise  from 
earth — when  the  tongue  feels  itself  somewhat 
loosened  in  the  mouth,  and  breaks  the  previoua 
taciturnity,  if  any  such  existed! 

"  What  are  the  sensations  of  incipient  drunk- 
enness .'  First,  an  unusual  serenity  prevails 
ovor  the  mind,  and  the  soul  of  the  votary  is 
filled  with  a  placid  satisfaction.  By  decrees 
he  is  sensible  of  a  soft  and  not  unmusical  hum- 
ming in  his  ears,  at  every  pause  of  the  conver- 
sation. He  seems,  to  himself,  to  wear  his 
head  lighter  thaa  usual  upon  his  shoulders. 
Then  a  species  of  obscurity,  thinner  than  the 
finest  mist,  passes  before  his  eyes,  and  makes 
him  see  objects  rather  indistinctly.  The  lights 
begin  to  dance  and  appear  double.  A  gaiety 
and  warmth  are  felt  at  the  same  time  about  the 
heart.  The  imagination  is  expanded,  and  fill- 
ed with  a  thousanid  delightful  images.  He  be- 
comes loquacious,  and  pours  forth,  in  enthusi- 
astic language,  the  thoughts  which  are  born  as 
it  were,  within  liuu. 

'^  Now  comes  a  spirit  of  universal  content- 
ment with  himself  and  all  the  world.  He 
tiiinks  no  more  of  misery:  it  is  dissolved  in  the 
bUs.s  of  the  moment.  This  is  the  acme  of  the 
fit — the  ecstasy  is  now  perfect.  As  yet,  the 
senuorium  is  m  tolerable  order:  it  is  only 
shaken,  but  the  capability  of  thinking  with  ac- 
curacy still  remains.  About  this  time,  the 
drunkard  pours  out  all  the  secrets  of  his  soul. 
His  qualities,  good  or  bad,  come  forth  with- 
out reserve ;  and  now,  if  at  any  time,  the 
human  heart  may  bo  seen  into.  In  a  short 
p(!riod,  he  is  seized  with  a  most  inordinate  pro- 
Density  to  talk  nonsense,  though  he  is  perfect- 
ly conscious  of  doing  so.  He  also  commits 
many  foolish  things,  knowing  them  to  be  fool- 
ish. The  power  of  volition,  Uiat  faculty  which 
keeps  the  will  subordinate  to  the  judgment, 
seems  totally  weakened.  The  most  delightful 
time  seems  to  bo  that  inmiediately  before  be- 
coming very  talkative.  When  this  takes  place, 
a  man  turns  ridiculous,  and  his  mirth,  though 
more  boisterous,  is  not  so  exquisite.  At  first 
the  intoxication  partakes  of  sentiment,  but, 
latterly,  it  becomes  merely  animal. 

'<  After  this  the  scene  thickens.  The  drunk- 
ard's imagination  ^ets  disordered  with  the  most 
grotesque  conceptions.  Instead  of  moderating 
his  drink,  he  pours  it  down  more  rapidly  than 
ever :  glass  follows  glass  with  reckless  energy. 
His  head  becomes  perfectly  giddy.  The  can- 
dles bum  blue,  or  green,  or  yellow ;  and  where 
there  are  perhaps  only  three  on  the  table,  he 
soos  a  dozen.  According  to  hia  temperament, 
ho  is  amorous,  or  musical,  or  quarrelsome. 
Many  possess  a  most  extraordinary  wit ;  and  a 
great  flow  of  spirits  is  a  general  attendant.  In 
Uie  latter  stages,  the  speech  is  thick,  and  the 
uso  of  Um  ton^ne  in  a  great  measure  lost.  His 
mouth  is  hair  open,  and  idiotic  in  the  expres- 
sion; while  bis  eyes  are  glazed,  wavering,  and 
watery.  He  is  apt  to  fancy  that  ho  has  offend- 
ed Mmo  Qoo  gf  tlio  company^  and  is  rkUouioas- 


ly  profuse  with  his  apologiefl.  FreqnentS^r  he 
mistakes  one  person  for  another,  and  imagines 
some  of  those  before  him  are  individuals  who 
are  in  reality  absent,  or  even  dead.  The  mus- 
cular powers  are  aU  along  much  aflSicted ;  thia 
indeed  happens  before  any  great  change  take« 
place  in  the  mind,  and  goes  on  progreesively 
mcreasing.  He  can  no  longer  walk  with 
steadiness,  but  totters  from  side  to  sde.  The 
limbs  become  powerless,  and  inadequate  to  aos- 
tain  his  weight.  He  is,  however,  not  always 
sensible  of  any  deficiency  in  this  respect ;  andy 
while  exciting  mirth  by  his  eccentric  motiona, 
imagines  that  he  walks  with  the  most  perfect 
steadiness.  In  attempting  to  ran,  he  con- 
ceives that  he  passes  over  the  grornid  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  The  last  stage  of  drunk- 
enness is  total  insensibility.  The  mad  tttmblea 
perhaps  beneath  the  table,  and  ia  carried  away 
in  a  state  of  stupor  to  his  couch.  In  thia  con- 
dition he  is  said  to  bo  dead  drunk. 

<*  When  the  drunkard  is  put  to  bed,  let  na 
suppose  that  his  faculties  are  not  totally  ab- 
sorbed in  apoplectic  stupor ;  let  us  sappoae  that 
he  still  possesses  consciousness  and  feelmg, 
though  tnese  are  both  disordered ;  then  b^ins 
*  the  tug  of  war ;'  then  comes  the  misery  wmch 
is  doomed  to  succeed  his  previous  raptorea. 
No  sooner  is  his  head  laid  upon  the  pillow  Uian 
it  is  seized  with  the  strangest  throbbing.  His 
heart  beats  quick  and  hard  against  the  riba  A 
noise  like  the  distant  fall  of  a  cascade,  or  rasb- 
ing  of  a  river  is  heard  in  his  ears :  sough — 
sough — sough,  goes  the  sound.  His  senses 
now  become  more  drowned  and  stupified.  A 
dim  recolloction  of  his  carousals,  like  a  aha* 
dowy  and  indistinct  dream,  passes  before  the 
mind.  He  still  hears,  as  in  echo,  the  cries  and 
laughter  of  his  companions.  Wild  fantastic 
fancies  accumulate  thickly  around  the  brain. 
His  giddiness  is  greater  than  ever;  and  he 
feels  as  if  in  a  ship  tossed  upon  a  heaving  sea. 
At  last  he  drops  insensibly  into  a  profoundalom- 
her. 

*<  In  tiie  morning  he  awakes  in  a  high  fever. 
The  whole  body  is  parched ;  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  in  particular,  are  like  leather.  His  head 
is  oflon  violently  painful.  He  feels  excessive 
thirst ;  while  his  tongue  is  white,  drv,  and  stiff*. 
The  whole  inside  of  the  mouth  is  hkewiee  hot 
and  constricted,  and  the  throat  often  sore. 
Then  look  at  his  eyosy  how  sickly,  dull,  and 
languid !  The  fire,  which  first  lighted  them 
up  in  the  ovcninv  before,  is  all  gone.  A  stupor, 
like  that  of  tliolast  stage  of  c&unkennesa,  alill 
clings  about  them,  and  they  are  disagreeably 
affected  by  the  light.  The  complexion  sfostaine 
as  great  a"  change ;  it  is  no  longer  flualied  with 
gaiety  and  excitation,  but  pale  and  wayworOi 
indicating  a  profound  mental  and  bodily  ex- 
haustion. There  is  probably  sickness,  and  the 
appetite  is  totally  gone.  Even  yet  the  dehriuni 
of  intoxication  has  not  left  him,  for  his  head 
still  rings,  his  heart  still  throbs  violently  ;  and 
if  he  attempts  getting  up,  be  stumbles  with 
giddiness.  The  mind  also  is  sadly  depreseed^ 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  previoua  nigbi  are 
painfully  romemlMrcd.  He  is  sorry  for  liis 
conduct,  promises  solemnly  never  again  so  to 
commit  himself,  and  calls  impatiently  for  aomo- 
thing  to  quench  his  thirst.  Sueh  ore  the  usual 
phenomona  of  a  fit  of  drunkflnnov/* 
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AU  this  18  most  admirable ;  nor  do  we  know 
any  where  any  more  vivid  and  breathing  pic- 
ture. Justice  is  done  to  the  subject,  both  on 
its  fairer  and  darker  side,  and  Truth  has  guided 
the  pen  or  pencil  at  every  touch.  No  moral  is 
drawU) — ^but  a  moral  is  there,  nevertheless, — 
and  amidst  all  the  airy  mirth  so  well  described, 
it  sounds  like  a  small,  chiminff,  melancholv 
knell,  foreboding  wo  and  deatA.  What  fol- 
lows is  also  most  excellent. 

'^  During  a  paroxysm  of  drunkenness,  the 
body  is  much  less  sensible  to  external  stimuli 
tliau  at  other  times :  it  is  particularly  capable 
of  resisting  cold.  Seamen,  when  absent  on 
slioro,  are  prone  to  get  intoxicated )  and  they 
will  frequently  lie  for  hours  on  the  highway, 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  without  any  bad 
consequences.  A  drunken  man  seldom  shivers 
from  cold.  His  frame  seems  steeled  against  it, 
and  he  holds  out  with  an  apathy  which  is  as- 
tonishing. The  body  is,  in  like  manner,  insen* 
sible  to  injuries,  such  as  cuts,  bruises,  &c. 
Mo  frequently  receives^  in  fighting,  the  most 
severe  blows,  without  seemingly  feeling  them, 
and  without,  in  fact,  being  aware  of  the  matter 
till  sobered.  Persons  in  intoxication  have  been 
known  to  chop  off  their  fingers,  and  otherwise 
disfigure  themselves,  langhmg  all  the  while  at 
the  action.  But  when  the  paroxysm  is  off,  and 
the  frame  weakened ,  things  are  changed.  Ex- 
ternal agents  are  then  withstood  with  little 
vigour,  with  oven  less  than  in  the  natural  state 
otthe  body.  The  person  shivers  on  the  slight- 
est chill,  and  is  more  than  usually  subject  to 
fevers  and  all  sorts  of  contagion. 

'^  External  stimuli  frequently  break  the  fit. 
Men  have  been  instantly  sobered  by  having  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  thrown  upon  them,  or  by 
falling  into  a  stream.  Strong  emotions  of  the 
mind  produce  the  same  effect,  such  as  a  sense 
of  danger,  or  a  piece  of  good  or  bad  news,  sud- 
denly communicated. 

"  There  are  particular  situations  and  circum- 
stances in  which  a  man  can  stand  liquor  better 
than  in  others.  In  the  close  atmosphere  of  a 
large  town,  he  is  soon  overpowered ;  and  it  is 
here  that  the  genuine  drunkard  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  greatest  perfection.  In  the  coun- 
try, especial^  in  a  mountainous  district,  or  on 
the  sea'shore,  where  the  air  is  cold  and  pierc- 
ing, a  great  quantity  may  be  taken  with  impu- 
nity. The  Highlanders  drink  largely  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  they  are  often  intoxicated,  yet, 
among  them,  tJiere  are  comparatively  few  who 
can  be  called  habitual  drunkards.  A  keen  air 
seems  to  deaden  its  effects,  and  it  soon  evapo- 
rates from  their  constitutions.  Sailors  and 
soldiers  who  are  hard  wrought,  also  consume 
enormous  quantities  without  injury:  porters 
and  all  sorts  of  labourers  do  the  same.  With 
these  men  exercise  is  a  corrective ;  but  in 
towns,  where  no  counteracting  agency  is  em- 
ployed, it  acts  with  irresistible  power  upon  the 
frame,  and  soon  proves  destructive." 

We  once  saw  a  man  under  sentence  of  death, 
(he  was  to  be,  and  was,  executed  next  morn- 
ing,) under  the  influence  of  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  ardent  spirits.  He  had  got  it  smuggled 
into  prison  by  his  wife.  He  had  swallowed 
about  two  bottles  of  rum  that  day,.^but  though 
dismal,  he  was  not  drunk.  Fear  and  horror 
kept  him  sober.     Uis  senses  weve  in  some 


measure  what  in  Scotland  we  call  daxtd^  but 
his  soul  was  alive  in  its  affony,  and  his  groans 
were  the  ghastliest  ever  heard  out  of  or  in  a 
condemned  cell.  Among  all  the  confusion  of 
the  thoughts  within  him,  one  thought  was  ever 
uppermost;  and  he  knew  in  all  the  dreadful 
distinctness  of  reality,  always  so  different  from 
a  dream,  that  he  was  to  be  hanged  next  morn- 
#ing  at  eight  o'clock,  and  his  body  ffiven  to  dis- 
section. He  staggered  up  and  down  in  his 
chains,  and  then,  ever  and  anon,  sat  down  on 
the  edge  of  his  iron  bed,  and  stared  on  vacancy 
with  blood-shot  eyes,  as  if  he  saw  the  hangman 
or  Satan.  The  liquor  had  lost  its  power  over 
the  '*  heart  of  the  man  oppressed  with  care," 
and  all  that  it  did  seemed  to  be,  to  bring  tho 
gallows  nearer  to  him  in  the  gloom, — to  dangle 
the  rope  nearer  to  his  throat  and  eyes^ — and  to 
show  him,  like  a  reality  on  the  stone  floor,  his 
own  shell  or  cofEn.  His  prayers  were  muttered 
angrily,  like  curses ;  no  deluding  hope  of  re- 
prieve or  respite  rose  from  the  mm  fumes  sick- 
ening his  stomach  and  clouding  his  brain, — 
no  minister  of  religion,  much  needed  as  he  was, 
would  then  have  been  welcome.  There  was 
an  obscure  and  dim  mistaking  in  his  tortured 
spirit,  of  his  sentence  as  the  mere  judgment  of 
men,  instead  of  the  doom  of  the  Eternal,  whoso 

frreat  law  he  had  violated, — he  denied  demon- 
ike,  the  righteousness  of  the  fiat,  <'  blood  for 
blood;"  and  in  the  blackness  of  his  face,  you 
read  wrath  against  wrath,  that  of  a  wicked 
worm  against  that  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  wick- 
edness struggling  with  conscience,  and  crime, 
fear-stricken,  and  appalled,  yet  loth  to  givo 
way  to  penitence,  though  preyed  on  bv  remorse, 
while  all  his  body  trembled  and  shook  as  at  the 
noise  of  a  devouring  fire. — A  long  deep  sleep 
fell  upon  him, — ^he  awoke  another  being, — 
stood,  when  the  time  was  come,  without  a 
shiver  on  the  scaffold,  and  died  with  decency 
and  firmness,  a  willing  and  unreluctant  victim. 
Mr.  Macnish  does  well  to  declare  tho  High- 
landers a  sober  people.  They  are  so.  Never 
saw  we  in  the  Highlands, — and  we  know  every 
nook  of  them  as  well  as  our  own  parlour — on 
habitual  and  confirmed  drunkard,  except  in  cir- 
cumstances that,  if  they  did  not  excuse,  ac- 
counted for  the  vice.  The  Highlanders  have 
no  horror  of  the  effects  of  whiskey.  Hector 
Macneil,  in  his  Will  and  Jean,  described  such 
evils  only  as  they  were  seen  in  the  Lowlands. 
Whiskey  is  found,  by  experience,  to  be,  on  tho 
Irhole,  a  blessing  in  so  very  misty  and  moun- 
tainous a  country.  It  destroys  disease — and 
banishes  death.  Witliout  some  such  stimu- 
lant the  people  would  die  of  cold.  You  will 
see  a  fine  old  Gael  of  ninety  or  a  hundred, 
turn  up  his  little  finger  to  a  calker  with  an  air 
of  patriarchal  solemnity  altoj^ether  scriptural ; 
his  great-grand  children  eyeing  him  with  tho 
most  respectful  affection,  and  me  yonngcst  of 
them  toddling  across  the  floor,  to  take  the 
quech  from  his  huge,  withered,  and  hairy  hand, 
which  he  lays  on  the  amiable  Joseph's  sleek 
craniology,  with  a  blessing  heartier  through 
the  Glcnlivet,  and  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
religion.  There  is  no  disgrace,  in  getting 
drunk — in  the  Highlands — not  even  if  you  are 
of  the  above  8tandin«r — ft»r  where  the  people 
are  so  poor,  such  u  state  is  but  uf  rare  occur- 
rence, wiiile  it  n»  felt  all  over  the  land  of  sleet 
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and  snow,  that  a  "  drap  o*  tho  creatar/'  is  a 
very  necessary  of  life,  and  that  but  for  its 
"  dew"  the  mountains  would  be  uninhabitable. 
At  fairsi  and  funerals,  and  marriages,  and  such- 
like merry  meetings,  sobriety  is  sent  to  look 
after  the  sheep ;  but,  except  on  charitable  oc- 
casions of  that  kind,  sobriety  stays  at  homo 
among  the  peat-reek,  and  is  contented  with 
crowdy.  Who  that  erer  stooped  his  head  be- 
neath the  lintel  of  a  Highland  hut  would 
grudge  a  few  gallons  of  Glenlivet  to  its  poor 
but  unrepining  inmates  ?  The  seldomer  they 
get  drunk  the  better — and  it  is  but  seldom 
they  do  so— but  let  the  rich  man — ^the  raonied 
moralist,  who  bewails  and  begrudges  the  Gael 
a  modicum  of  the  liquor  of  life,  remember  the 
doom  of  a  certain  Dives,  who,  in  a  certain 
place,  that  shall  now  be  nameless,  cried,  but 
cried  in  vain,  for  a  drop  of  water.  Lord  bless 
the  Highlanders,  say  we — for  the  most  harm- 
less, hospitable,  peaceable,  brave  people  that 
ever  despised  breeches,  blew  pibrochs,  took  In> 
vincible  standards,  and  beUeved  in  the  authen- 
ticity of  Ossian's  Poems.  In  that  pu^e  and 
lofty  region  ignorance  is  not,  as  ebewhere,  the 
mother  of  vice^penury  cannot  repress  the 
noble  raffe  of  the  mountaineer  as  ''he  sings 
aloud  old  songs,  the  music  of  the  heart,"  whue 
Superstition  herself  has  an  elevating  influence, 
and  will  be  suffered,  even  by  Religion,  to  show 
her  shadowy  shape  and  mutter  her  wild  voice 
through  the  gloom  that  lies  on  the  heads  of  the 
remote  glens,  and  among  the  thousand  caves 
of  Echo,  in  her  iron-bound  coasts,  dashed  on 
for  ever, — night  and  day — summer  and  winter 
by  those  sleepless  seas,  who  have  no  sooner 
laid  their  heads  upon  the  pillow  than  up  they 
start  with  a  howl  that  cleaves  the  Orcades,and 
away  off  in  search  of  shipwrecks  round  the 
comer  of  Cape  Wrath. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  friend  tho  Doctor : — 

<'  The  mind  exercises  a  considerable  effect 
upon  drunkenness,  and  may  often  control  it 
powerfully.  When  in  the  company  of  a  su- 
perior whom  we  respect,  or  or  a  female,  in 
whose  presence  it  would  be  indelicate  to  get 
intoxicated,  a  much  greater  portion  of  liquor 
may  be  withstood  than  in  societies  where  no 
such  restraints  operate. 

''  Some  drunkards  retain  their  senses  after 
tlie  physical  powers  are  quite  exhausted. 
Others,  even  when  the  mind  is  wrought  to  a 
pitch  leading  to  the  most  absurd  actions,  pre- 
serve a  degree  of  cunning  and  observation 
which  enabfes  them  to  elude  the  tricks  which 
their  companions  are  preparing  to  play  upon 
them.  In  such  cases,  they  display  groat  ad- 
dress, and  take  the  first  opportunity  of  reta- 
liating ;  or,  if  such  does  not  occur,  of  slipping 
out  of  the  room  unobserved,  and  getting 
away.  Some,  while  the  whole  mind  seems 
locked  up  in  the  stupor  of  forffetfulness,  hear 
ail  that  is  going  on.  No  one  raould  ever  pre- 
sume on  the  intoxicated  state  of  another,  to 
talk  of  him  detracting^  in  his  presence.  While 
apparently  deprived  or  aU  sensation,  he  may  be 
an  attentive  lutener;  and  whatever  is  said, 
though  unheeded  at  the  moment,  is  not  forgot- 
ten afterwards,  but  treasured  carefully  up  in 
the  memory.  Much  discord  and  ill-will  fre- 
quently arias  from  such  impnidence. 

**  There  ore  persons  who  are  exceedingly 


profixse,  and  fond  of  giving  away  their  money, 
watches,  rin^s,  <&c.,  to  the  company.  This 
peculiarity  will  never,  I  believe,  be  found  in  a 
miser.  Avarice  is  a  passion  strong  under  every 
circumstance.  Drinking  does  not  looeen  the 
grasp  of  the  covetous  man,  or  open  his  heart- 
He  is  forever  the  same. 

"  The  generality  of  people  are  apt  to  talk  of 
their  private  affairs  when  intoxicated.  They 
then  reveal  the  most  deeply  hidden  secrets  to 
their  companions.  Others  have  their  minds 
so  happily  constituted  tliat  nothing  escapes 
them.  They  are,  even  their  most  unguarded 
moments,  secret  and  close  as  the  grave. 

''  The  natural  disposition  may  be  better  dis- 
covered in  drunkenness  than  at  any  other  time. 
In  modern  society,  life  is  all  a  dis^use.  Every 
man  walks  in  masquerade,  and  his  most  inu- 
mate  friend  very  often  does  not  know  bb  real 
character.  Many  wear  smiles  constantly  upon 
their  cheeks,  whose  hearts  are  unprincipled 
and  treacherous.  Many,  with  violent  tempers, 
have  all  the  external  calm  and  softneas  of 
charity  itself.  Some  speak  always  with  sym- 
pathy, who,  at  soul,  are  full  of  gall  and  bitter- 
ness. Intoidcation  tears  off  the  veil,  and  sets 
each  in  his  true  light,  whatever  that  may  be. 
The  combative  man  will  quarrel,  the  sensualist 
will  love,  the  detractor  will  abuse  his  neigh- 
bour. I  have  known  exceptions,  but  they  are 
few  in  number.  At  one  time  they  seemed 
more  numerous;  but  closer  observation  con- 
vinced me,  that  most  of  those  whom  I  thought 
drunkenness  had  libelled,  inherited,  at  boltoin, 
the  genuine  dispositions  which  it  brought 
forth.^' 

Upon  this  text  we  could,  if  we  chose,  preach 
a  sermon ;  but  tho  reader  need  not  send  for  his 
night-cap,  for  we  are  not  going  to  be  prosy 
overmuch.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Macniah,  that 
the  mind  does  exercise  a  considerable  effect 
upon  drunkenness,  and  may  often  control  it 
powerfully.  But  it  is  safest,  wo  think,  and 
most  prudent^ — to  say  nothing  of  propriety, — 
'^  in  company  of  a  superior,  or  of  a  female,  in 
whose  presence  it  would  be  indelicate  to  get 
intoxicated,"  not  to  imbibe  a  great  portion  of 
liquor.  If  vou  do,  you  may  not  perhaps  get 
absolutely  drunk,  for  your  respect  for  the  lord, 
and  your  love  for  the  lady,  may  keep  you  sober 
OS  a  judge  on  the  bench,  yet  all  the  while  you 
will  feel  like  a  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  and  it  is 
not  possible  for  you  to  imagine  the  absurd  face 
which  you  will  put  on  in  Uiat  predicament  or 
dilemma.  For  staring  wild,  a  goshawk  will  be 
a  joke  to  you ;  for  one  so  silent,  you  ore  by 
much  too  red  in  the  face,  seeing  that  a  bubbly* 
iock  has  no  right  to  be  speechless.  Tour  very 
laugh  will  have  something  about  it  much  too 
convulsive  for  select  society ;  and  if  called  upon 
suddenlv  to  contribute  your  quota  of  a  remark, 
you  will  open  your  mouth  like  an  oyster,  or  a 
barn-door,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  although 
formerly  esteemed  the  most  fluent  in  the  Juri- 
dical or  Speculative,  and  with  a  mouth  to  par- 
liament. Take  our  advice,  then,  and  "  in  the 
company  of  a  superior  whom  you  respect,  or  of 
a  female,  in  whose  presence  it  would  be  indeli- 
cate to  get  intoxicated,"  keep  within  the  botUe 
of  claret,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  riiiming  at' 
the  silver  ladle  on  Uhe  rim  of  the  China  punch- 
bowl/^muaic  difficult  to  be  resistad,  «T«n  if, 
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like  Ulynea  of  old,  afraid  of  the  Syrens,  you 
were  to  tie  yoarself  by  the  towel  to  the  back 
of  voor  chair. 

Mr.  Macnish's  remarks  on  misers  in  their 
drunkenness,  are,  we  believC)  equally  striking 
and  just^ — and  we  have  observed  that  when  a 
miser  is  drunk  he  always  sits  with  his  hands  in 
his  breeches  pockets.  He  does  so,  even  if 
there  is  nothing  in  his  fobs ;  and  when  he  ven- 
tures to  take  out  his  hands,  they  are  always 
shut  as  if  holding  fast  a  farthing.  Beyond  that 
dear  diminutive  of  a  coin  he  never  bets,  even 
were  you  to  offer  ten  to  one )  and  he  prefers  an 
even  wa^er,  the  odds  always  looking  dangerous 
to  his  distempered  fancy,  were  the  staEes  on 
his  part  but  a  doit.  You  may  without  diificulty 
fuddle  a  miser ;  but  'tis  not  every  man  who 
can  make  him  drunk.  Like  a  West  Country 
Beau  keeping  himself  sober,  by  a  strong  mental 
*^  exertion,  under  the  largest  Uquor,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  female,  before  whom  it  would  be  in- 
delicate to  get  intoxicated,"  the  miser  can  swill 
deeply  without  falling  over  on  his  side,  espe- 
cially in  company  with  a  stranger,  who,  for 
any  thing  he  knows  to  the  contrary,  may  be  a 
pickpocket  or  a  tax-gatherer.  On  all  other 
other  subjects  but  that  nearest  and  dearest  to 
his  heart,  he  will  be  open  and  unreserved — 
his  dead  wife,  his  natural  child,  his  ass  or  his 
pig.  He  will  even,  when  maudlin,  put  his  arm 
round  your  neck,  and  talk  to  you  about  the  sal- 
vation of  your  immortal  soul.  He  will  weep 
for  Dawty,  who  died  in  the  year  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  at  whose  funeral  he  allowed 
but  two  bottles  of  currant  wine  to  fifly  people 
from  a  distance,  and  half-a-dozen  rusk-biscuits. 
But  he  would  not  subscribe  a  penny  to  an  In- 
firmary, or  Blind  Asylum,  or  Madhouse,  to  save 
the  human  race  from  insanity.  He  will  take 
his  chance  of  Satan  and  the  lawyers;  yet,  if 
you  rub  him  not  against  the  purse,  in  his  cups 
he  has  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  and  would 
have  no  obiection,  not  he  indeed,  to  see  the 
Heathen  Curistianized  gratis.  Speak  to  him 
about  an  augmentation  of  his  minister's  stipend, 
and  he  gets  so  black  in  the  face  that  yon  begin 
to  loosen  his  neckcloth.  When  you  call  the 
shot,  into  what  a  profound  reverie  is  he  plunged ! 
He  shams  the  last  stage  of  drunkenness — and 
to  save  sixpence  suffers  himself  to  be  hurled 
home  in  a  state  of  assumed  insensibility  in  a 
wheelbarrow !  But  he  insists,  in  his  dull,  dog- 
ged, dead  drunkenness,  real  or  pretended,  to 
sleep  in  his  breeches ;  for  empty  as  the  pockets 
are,  with  the  exception  of  a  bad  penny  and  a 
doubtful  farthing,  he  has  too  much  sense,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  let  them  lie  below  his 
bolster.  Should  he  have  been  led  to  his  own 
door  blind-fou*,  by  a  brat  half  in  fun  and  half  for 
a  farthing,  he  puts  the  urchin  off  with  a  pro- 
mise or  a  threat,  nor  would  he  pay  to  be  lifted 
up  from  the  gutter  in  which  he  lay  face  down- 
ward, and  about  to  snort  his  last  in  filth  and 
mire.  A  pretty  and  a  pleasant  person  over  a 
punch-bowl ! 

We  have  never  been  able  to  bring  ourselves 
to  think,  as  Mr.  Macnish  thinks,  that  the  natu- 
ral disposition  may  be  better  discovered  in 
drunkenness  than  at  any  other  time.  How 
should  it  ?  How  can  it }  Does  not  drunken- 
ness confessedly  distort  and  disorder  the  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  and  moral  powers.'    Ii  Uie 


mind — the  heart — the  toal—- then  In  a  natural 
state?  Quite  the  reverse.  What  faith  then 
can  be  put  either  in  words  or  in  deeds,  as  truly 
revealing  the  nature  of  the  man  ?  Drunkenness 
oflen  utterly  prostrates  the  intellect  of  the 
ablest  men.  Nay,  a  little  drink  often  does  so, 
changing  them,  painfully,  into  idiots.  What 
nonsense  then  drivels  from  their  lips!  Does 
their  natural  disposition  reveal  itself  during 
that  mental  eclipse.^  Say  it  not.  The  intellect 
is  as  much  part  of  a  man  as  the  feeling — and 
shall  the  *^  natural  disposition"  remain  un^ 
changed  during  intoxication,  when  the  other 
faculties  are  stupified  or  rendered  imbecile? 
All  is  chaos — every  thing  is  reversed — turned 
topsy-turvy — and  the  man  is  himself  no  more, 
and  cruel  would  it  be  to  judge  him  by  the 
maunderings  or  ravings  of  that  counterfeit  or 
changeling.  The  characters  of  men  must  bo 
seen  in  their  sane,  not  in  their  insane  state — 
in  health,  not  in  disease.  Brain  fever  is  a  liar 
of  the  first  magnitude — and  let  no  man  judge 
his  brother  after  the  first  bottle — or  the  second 
punch-bowl. 

If,  as  Mr.  Macnish  asserts,  in  modern  life  all 
be  disguise,  drunkenness  might  and  oflen  would 
tear  it  off,  and  show  the  mind  of  the  man  in 
puris  naturaUbvs.  But,  with  certain  prudent 
and  dignified  reserves,  which  every  gentleman 
owes  to  himself,  out  of  the  society  of  his  very 
dearest  friends,  who  wears  any  disguise? 
When  warmed  with  wine,  or  any  other  cause 
of  excitation,  people  do  indeed  lay  aside  re- 
straint, and  become  somewhat  more  communi- 
cative than  on  milk  and  water ;  but,  when  un- 
fortunately they  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to 
get  drunk,  they  are  themselves  no  more,  but 
caricatures  and  libels  of  themselves,  and  would, 
were  themselves  to  be  suddenly  restored  to 
their  senses,  be  by  themselves  Aung  out  of  the 
window,  or  kicked  down  stairs.  The  man  who 
is  a  perpetual  hypocrite  when  sober,  may  in- 
deed stand  confessed  in  his  true  character  when 
drunk.  But  he  who  when  sober  has  nothing  ho 
wishes  to  conceal,  and  is  open  and  free  as  the 
morning  or  mid -day,  that  man,  confused  and 
distracted  by  liquor,  is  himself  no  more — his 
conduct  is  a  lie — and  to  see  him  as  he  is,  you 
must  wait  till  he  has  awoke  from  sleep,  or  ra- 
ther risen  from  the  dead. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  natural  disposi- 
tion ?"  That  we  hold  to  be  a  man's  real  cha- 
racter to  which  he  is  true,  in  all  the  greater 
and  less  conduct  of  daily  life,  when  master  of 
himself,  and  with  an  unclouded  mind.  In 
drunkenness,  that  character  is  oflen  seen  sadly 
perverted — perverted,  surely  not  truly  revealed 
to  our  eyes,  that  had  previously  been  cheated 
by  the  delusions  practised  on  them  by  a  hypo- 
crite. *'  His  natural  disposition']  is  that  which 
impels  and  guides  him  when  he  is  in  his  sensec 
— not  that  which  drives  him  headlong  and  mis- 
guides him  when  he  is  out  of  them;  and  as 
well  might  we  judge  a  man's  natural  disposi- 
tion from  the  actings  of  the  sleep-walker,  or 
the  mutterings  of  the  distempered  dreamer, 
lying  on  his  back  with  a  stomach  surcharged 
with  a  heavy  supper,  as  from  his  behaviour 
under  the  influence  of  intoxication.  Besides, 
the  effects  of  intoxication  vary  on  the  same  in- 
dividual, according  to  tlie  state  of  his  stomach, 
or  genera]  health  and  strength,  and  still  more 
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according  to  the  natnre  of  the  intoxtcating 
liquor,  as  Mr.  Macnish  has  admirably  illus- 
trated. All  speaking  difTerently  can  they  all 
speak  the  trutn  ?  And  what  is  the  native  cha- 
racter, the  natural  disposition  of  that  man,  who 
under  brandy  is  bold,  under  wine  timid,  under 
cider  communicative,  and  under  ale  close  as  the 
grave  ? 

We  have  talked  away;  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  tedious,  upon  this  theme,  because  if  there 
be  indeed  "  in  vitio  veritaSj*'  we  are  such  lovers 
of  truth,  that  we  cannot  bo  haters  of  drunken- 
ness. But  if  drunkenness  destroy  all  truth, 
all  faith,  all  sense,  all  reason,  and  all  feeling, 
even  in  Uie  most  true,  the  most  leal,  the  most 
rational,  and  the  most  humane,  then  and  there- 
lore  is  it  the  most  hideous  and  fatal  of  vices — 
chansfing  angels  into  demons,  and  men  into 
beasts.  The  shame,  horror,  penitence,  and 
dreadful  remorse  that  men  have  felt  for  words 
said  and  deeds  done  in  drink,  prove  that  drink 
can  inspire  thoughts  into  men's  hearts  most 
alien  from  their  nature,  and  drive  them  to  the 
commission  of  acts,  of  which,  as  long  as  they 
were  in  their  sober  senses,  no  trial,  no  temp- 
tation, could  ever  have  made  them  guilty, 
or  even  form  to  themselves  a  thought  fleeting 
an  a  shadow.  But  they  had  put  an  enemy  into 
their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains,  and 
thence  sometimes  rape,  robbery,  and  murder, 
i'ollowed  by  swifl  retribution  and  lamentable 
doom. 

Mr.  Macnish  speaks,  somewhere  else  in  his 
Treatise,  of  the  law  considering  drunkenness 
as  no  palliation,  but  rather  an  aggravation  of 
any  criminal  act.  And  he  says  that  this  is 
ritrht,  because  if  drunkenness  were  held  to  pal- 
liate or  excuse  crimes,  people  would  pretend 
drunkenness,  commit  crimes,  and  escape  with 
impunity.  But  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  in- 
deed believed,  is  not  the  spirit  or  reason  of  the 
law.  As  well  might  insanity  be  held  to  be  an 
Aggravation,  and  no  palliation  of  crime ;  be- 
cause wicked  men  might  simulate  insanity, 
that  they  might  rob  or  murder  without  reach 
of  punishment.  The  law  in  this  is  but  an  ex- 
pression of  the  austere  jndirment  of  the  incor- 
ruptible conscience.  Drunkenness  is  a  volun- 
tary act ;  and  its  evil  consequences  to  the 
senses  and  to  the  brain,  are  known  to  all  men. 
Therefore,  whatever  horrors  may  come  to  be 
accumulated  on  the  senseless  act  of  a  drunk- 
ard, they  are  all  attributable  to  the  free-will  of 
a  moral  agent.  If  he  murders,  he  must  be  exe- 
cuted. Yet,  even  hero,  as  in  all  other  actions 
of  men,  there  are  plain,  obvious,  and  broad  dis- 
tinctions, which  the  law  itself,  obliged  as  it  is 
to  deal,  in  theory,  with  general  rules,  would 
regard  in  practice. 

The  criminal  act  of  an  unprincipled  and  reck- 
less drunkard,  done  in  drunkenness,  would 
probably  in  passing  of  sentence,  and  certainly 
m  execution  of  it,  be  regarded  in  a  difierent 
li^ht  from  the  hasty  and  unhappy  deed  of  a 
sober  man,  intoxicated  under  ctiance  circum- 
stances, over  which  it  might  truly  be  said  he 
had  scarcely  any  control.  He  might  have 
been  betrayed  into  a  state  to  which,  in  all  his 
habits,  his  nature  was  repugnant;  and  in  that 
Mate  he  might  hav«  committed  a  rneful  crime. 
Need  we  say,  that  whatever  might,  in  that 
case,  be  ordered  by  the  letter  of  the  lawj  in  a 


Chriatkn  fsonntrjj  where  feligioli  and  j^x^Bao- 
phy  reigned,  the  guilt  of  such  an  act  en  rac^  a 
man,  would  be  felt  by  all  to  be  palliated  by 
drunkenness,  and  on  that  account  woold,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  be  less  severely  punished.  The 
judgments  of  the  tribunals  of  men  erected  in 
courts  of  law,  cannot  always  be  coincident  with 
those  of  that  tribunal  erected  in  every  single 
heart — conscience.  Those  of  the  latter,  are 
the  voice  of  God,  whose  vicegerent  conscience 
is ;  but  those  of  the  former  seek  to  be  ipiided 
by  that  same  voice,  although  they  mast  often 
punish  the  action,  apart  from  the  inteDtion ; 
and,  in  judging  of  the  intention,  must  give 
rude  guesses;  and,  if  there  be  evil  there,  nro- 
nounce  and  execute  sentence,  in  spite  or  the 
many  circumstances  of  palliation  which,  in  the 
Court  of  Conscience,  would  be  admitted  to  be 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  guilty.  Just  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  things  would,  in  the  Court 
of  Conscience,  be  argued  against  the  criminal, 
and  overwhelm  him  to  the  dust,  which,  in  the 
Circuit  Court  at  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  or  Ayr, 
would  never  pass  the  lips  of  the  Depute- Advo- 
cate. But  all  this  Mr.  Macnish  knows  as  well 
as  we  do ;  and  we  verily  believe,  that  the  erro- 
neous opinion  on  which  we  have  been  animad- 
verting, was  but  one  of  those  mere  slips  or 
oversights,  of  which  nobody  is  more  frequently 
guilty  than  ourselves. 

Drunkard,  stand  forward,  that  we  may  1ia\'e 
a  look  at  you,  and  draw  your  picture.     There 
he  stands !    The  mouth  of  the  drunkard,  yoa 
may  observe,  contracts  a  singularly  sensitive 
appearance — seemingly  red  and   rawish ;  and 
he  is  perpetually  licking  or  smacking  bis  lips, 
as  if  his  palate  were  dry  and  adust.      His  is  a 
thirst  that  water  will  not  quench.    He  might 
as  well  drink  air.    His  whole  being  bums  for  a 
dram.    The  whole  world  is  contracted  into  a 
calker.    He  would  sell  his  soul,  in  such  ex- 
tremity, were  the  black  bottle  denied  him,  for 
a  gulp  of  Glenlivet.    Not  to  save  his  soul  fi-om 
eternal  fire,  would  he,  or  rather  could  be,  if 
left  alone  with  it,  refrain  from  pulling  out  the 
plug,  and  sucking  away  at  destruction.     What 
a    snout  he   turns   up    to    the   morning  air, 
inflamed,  pimpled,  snubby,    and   snorty,  and 
with  a  nob  at  the  end  on*t,  like  one  carvchd  out 
of  a  stick  by  the  knife  of  a  schoolboy — roug-h 
and  hot  to  the  very  eye, — a  nose  which,  rather 
than  pull,  you  would  submit  even  to  be  in  some 
degree  insulted.    A  perpetaal  cough  harasses 
and  exhausts  him,  and  a  perpetual  expectora- 
tion.   How  his  hand  trembles !  It  is  an  effort 
even  to  sign  his  name ;  one  of  his  sides  is  cer- 
tainly not  by  any  means  as  sound  as  the  other ; 
there  has  been  a  touch  of  palsy  there  ;  and  the 
next  hint  will  draw  down  nis  chin  to  his  collar 
bone,  and  convert  him,  a  month  before  dissolu- 
tion, into  a  slavering  idiot.    There  is  no  occu- 
pation, small  or  great,  insignificant  or  impor- 
tant, to  which  he  can  turn,  for  any  lengtn  of 
time,  his  hand,  his  heart,  or  his  head.    Ue  can- 
not angle— for  his  fingers  refuse  to  tie  a  knot, 
much  more  to  busk  a  fly.    The  fflimmer  and 
the  glow  of  the  stream  would  mue  his  brmin 
dizzy — to  wet  his  feet  now  would,  he  fears,  be 
death.    Yet  he  thinks  that  he  will  go  oat — iin- 
ring  that  sunny  blink  of  a  showeij  day^^-and 
try  the  well  known  pool  in  which  be  used  to 
bathe  in  boyhood,  with  the  longi  mfttted,  green. 
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timiling  water-planto  depending  oo  the  slippery 
rocks,  and  the  water-ouzel   gliding  from  be* 
neath  the  arch  that  hides  her  '*  procreant  cra- 
dle/' and  then  sinking  like  a  stone  sadden^  in 
the  limpid  stream.    He  sits  down  on  the  bank, 
and  fumbling  in  his  pouch  fur  his  pocket-book, 
brinffs  out,  instead,  a  pocket-pistol.    Turning 
his  fiery  face  towards  the  mild,  blue,  vernal 
sky,  he  pours  the  gurgling  brandy  down  his 
tiiroat — nrst  one  dose,  and  then  another — till, 
in  an  hour,  stupiiied  and  dazed,  he  sees  not  the 
silvery  crimson -spotted  trouts,  shooting,  and 
leaping,  and  turouling,  and  plunging  in  deep 
and  shallow;  a  day  on  which,  with  one  of  Cap- 
lain  Cooley's  March-Browns,  in  an  hour,  we 
could  fill  a  pannier.    Or,  if  it  be  nutumn  or 
winter,  he  calls,  perhaps,  with  a  voice  at  once 
gruff  and  feeble,  on  old  Ponto,  and  will  take  a 
pluiTat  the  partridgros.    In  former  days,  down 
they  used  to  go,  right  and  left,  in  potato  or 
turnip-field,  broomy  brae  or  stubble — ^but  now 
his  Bight  is  dim  and  wavering,  and  his  touch 
trembles  on  the  trigger.    The  covey  whirrs 
ofF,  unharmed  in  a  single  feather — and  poor 
Ponto,  remembering  hotter  days,  cannot  con- 
coal  his  melancholy,  falls  in  at  his  master's  heel, 
and  will  hunt  no  more.    Out,  as  usual,  comes 
the  brandv-bottle — ^he  is  still  a  good  shot  when 
hia  mouth  is  the  mark — and  having  emptied 
the  fatal  flask,  he  staggers  homewards,  with 
the   muzzles   of  his  double-barrel  frequently 
pointed  to  his  ear,  both  being  on  full-cock,  and 
his  brains  not  blown  out  only  by  a  miracle.    He 
tries  to  read   the  newspaper — just  arrived — 
but  cannot  find  his  spectacles.    Then,  by  way 
of  variety,  he  attempts  a  tune  on  the  fiddle — 
but  the  bridge  is  broken,  and  her  side  cracked, 
and  the  base-string  snspped — and  she  is  re- 
stored to  her  peg    among  the  cobwebs.    In 
comes  a  red-headed,  stockmgless  lass,  with  her 
carrots  in  papers,  and  lays  the  cloth  for  dinner 
— salt  beef  and  greens.    But  the  Major's  stom- 
ach scunners  at  the  Skye-stot — his  eyes  roll 
eagerly  for  the  hot-water — and  in  a  couple  of 
hours  he  is  dead-drunk  in  his  chair,  or  stoi- 
tering  and  staggering,    in    aimless  dalliance 
with  the  scullion,  among  the  nets  and  pans  of 
an  ever-disorderly  and  dirty  aitchen.    Mean 
people,  in  shabby  sporting  velveteen  dresses, 
rise  up,  as  he  enters,  from  the  dresser  covered 
with  cans,  jugs,  and  ouechs,  and  take  off  their 
rusty  and  greasy  napless  hats  to  the  Major — 
and  to  conclude  the  day  worthily  and  consis- 
tently, he  squelches  himself  down  among  the 
reprobate  crew,  takes  his  turn  at  smutty  jest 
and  smuttier  song,  which  drive  even  the  pros- 
titutes out  of  the  kitchen— falls  back  insensi- 
ble, exposed  to  gross  and  mdecent  practical 
jokes  ^om  the  vilest  of  the  unhanged — and 
finally  is  carried  to  bed  on  a  hand-barrow,  with 
hangmg  head  and  heels,  like  a  calf  across  a 
butcher's  cart,  and,  with  glazed  eyes  and  lolling 
tongue,  is  tumbled  upon  the  quilt — if  ever  to 
awake  it  is  extremely  doubtful; — bat  if  awake 
he  do,  it  is  to  the  same  wretched  round  of  bru- 
tal degradation — a  career,  of  which  the  inevi- 
table close  is  an  unfriended  deathbed  and  a 
pauper's  grave.    O  hero!  six  feet  high,  and 
with  a  brawn  once  like  Hercules — in  the  prime 
of  Uib,  too— well  bora  and  well  bred — once 
^'^uing  with  bonoor  the  king's  commission; 
and  on  that  gloriou*  morn,  now  fbrgoUen,  or 


bitterly  temembered,  undaontod  leader  of  the 

forlom-hope  that  mounted  the  breach  at  Bada- 
jos — ^is  that  a  death  wortl\y  of  a  man — a 
soldier — and  a  Christian?  A  dram-drinker! 
Faugh!  faugh!  Look  over — lean  over  that 
stile,  where  a  pig  lies  wallowing  in  mire — and 
a  voice,  faint,  and  feeble,  and  Tar  off,  as  if  it 
came  from  some  dim  and  remote  world  within 
your  lost  soul  will  cry,  that  of  the  two  beasts, 
that  bristly  one,  agrunt  in  sensual  sleep,  witli 
its  snout  snoring  across  the  husk-trough,  is,  as 
a  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  being,  supe- 
rior to  you,  late  Major  in  his  Majesty's 

regiment  of  foot,  now  dram-drinker,  drunkard, 
and  dotard,  and  self-doomed  to  a  disgraceful 
and  disgusting  death  ere  you  shall  have  com- 
pleted your  thirtieth  year.  Wha^  a  chaii|]^ed 
thing  since  that  day  when  yon  carried  the 
colours,  and  were  found,  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beautiful, 
with  the  glorious  tatters  wrapped  round  your 
body  all  drenched  in  blood,  your  hand  graspiui/ 
the  broken  sabre,  and  two  grim  Frenchtnen 
lying  hacked  and  hewed  at  your  feet !  Your  fa- 
ther and  your  mother  saw  your  name  in  the 
**  Great  Lord's'*  Despatch ;  and  it  was  as  mucii 
as  he  could  do  to  keep  her  from  faUing  on  the 
floor,  for  ^*  her  joy  was  like  a  deep  aSright'" 
Both  are  dead  now ;  and  better  so,  tor  the  &i|rht 
of  that  blotched  face  and  those  glazed  eyes, 
now  and  then  glittering  in  fitful  frenzy,  would 
have  killed  them  both,  nor,  afler  such  a  spec- 
tacle, could  their  old  bones  have  rested  in  the 
grave. 

Let  any  one  who  has  had  much  experience 
of  life,  look  back  upon  the  ranks  of  his  friends, 
companions,  acquaintances,  and  persons  whom 
he  knew  but  by  name — or  not  even  by  name — 
although  he  had  become  informed  of  somethinsr 
of  their  habits  and  history.  How  many  drunk- 
ards among  them  have  drunk  themselves  to 
death,  and,  before  their  natural  term  disap- 
peared— first  into  disgraceful  retirement  in 
some  far-ofiPhut,  with  a  poor  peasant  for  keep- 
er— and  then  into  some  kirk-yard,  apart  from 
the  bones  of  kindred  I  The  scholar  of  bright 
parts,  perhaps,  but  unsettled  principles,  wiio 
had  committed  the  fatal  error  of  attaching 
himself  to  no  one  profession  or  parsuit,  but 
who  preferred  hanging  loose  on  the  world,  till 
the  world,  weary  of  him,  blew  him  rudely  off; 
and  who  then,  losing  year  after  year,  at  first 
nneonsciously,  and  at  last  with  the  bitterest 
consciousness,  portion  afler  portion  of  his  dig- 
nity and  independence,  became,  in  the  very 
Iirime  of  life,  and  with  all  his  misdirected  abi- 
ities,  a  pauper  and  a  reprobate,  whom  it  were 
pitiful,  almost  disgraceful,  to  shake  by  the 
clammy  hand ;  and  whom,  partly  from  his  own 
fault,  and  partly  from  a  kind  of  fatality,  it  had 
becoma  utterly  impossible  essentially  to  be- 
friend !  Ton  heard  nothing  of  him  for  a  year — 
he  had  ffone,  none  knew  whither — till  you 
were  tolcTthat  he  was  dead.  Then  how  many 
young  men,  intended  for  the  church,  the  sons 
of  poor  but  decent  parents,  who  had  hoped  to 
see  them  "  shaking  their  heads  ower  a  poopit," 
become  dissipated  ui  obscure  haunts— till,  with 
their  characters  entirely  blown  upon  and  blast- 
ed, they  emerge  into  open  day  professed  profii- 
gates — sees' at  religion  and  its  ministers — f^o 
about  the  country  from  house  to  house,  dia- 
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gracing  themselvdfl,  and  disgnsting  their  long- 
est enduring  friends  by  their  drunkenness — or 
vices  more  flagitious  still — degenerate  into 
dancing-masters,  or  excisemen,  or  inferior 
game-keepers  employed  to  exterminate  vermin 
— and  though  sometimes  pretty  sober,  never 
perfectly  steady,  sink  gradually  lower  and 
lower  in  condition,  till  you  see  them  blacking 
Bhoes  at  inn  doors  at  watering  places,  or  rub- 
bing down  stage-coach  horses,  or,  all  too  feeble 
for  such  labour,  knapping  stones  for  Macadam- 
ized high-ways,  and  with  downcast  looks  half- 
imploring  charity  from  the  passing  traveller. 
Or  perhaps  you  may  remember  more  than  one 
— ay  half  a  dozen  medical  students — as  they 
were  called — who  afler  spending  in  the  slips  of 
theatres,  and  the  boxes  of  taverns,  and  worse 
haunts,  the  means  furnished  for  their  education 
by  parents  who  had  meanwhile  denied  them- 
selves even  the  necessaries  of  life — vanished 
from  the  streets,  as  they  said  cither  truly  or 
falsely,  for  berths  on  board  Whalers.  Home- 
returning  in  poverty,  they  got  unsettled  in 
small  rural  villages,  unable  to  support  a  howdie 
— were  seen  lingering  for  ever  about  change- 
houses — constant  attendants,  for  no  apparent 
purpose,  at  fairs — and  never  more  than  half 
sober  at  funerals,  of  which,  under  Providence, 
they  were  the  chief  cause,  till  discovered  forge- 
ry made  them  fly  the  country, — or  some  shock- 
ing immorality  excommunicated  them  from  fire 
and  water— or  they  were  found  drowned  in  pits 
or  pools — or  smothered  in  barley-mows— or 
suffocated  in  ditches — or  found  suspended  by 
their  "  braces"  on  trees — ^but  whatever  their 
doom,  th«  root  of  the  evil  was  still  Drunken- 
ness, Drunkenness!  although,  in  happy  and 
healthy  boyhood,  their  drink  had  been  from  the 
brook  or  well — and  ever,  ere  they  lay  down  on 
their  chaff-beds,  they  knelt  devoutl v  with  their 
little  clasped  hands  in  prayer,  till  the  hearts  of 
both  their  parents  overflowed  with  joy ! 

But  these  are  not,  bad  as  they  are,  after  all, 
by  any  means  the  worst  cases.  Scotland — ay, 
well-educated,  moral,  religious  Scotland,  can 
show,  in  the  bosom  of  her  bonny  banks  and 
braes,  cases  worse  than  these;  at  which,  if 
there  be  tears  in  heaven,  '*  the  auj^els  weep." 
Look  at  that  ffrey-headed  man,  of  threescore 
and  upwards,  sitting  by  the  way-side !  He  was 
once  an  Elder  of  the  Kirk,  and  a  pious  man  he 
was,  if  ever  piety  adorned  the  temples, — "  the 
lyart  haffets,  wearing  thin  and  bare,'"  of  a 
Scottish  peasant.  What  eye  beheld  the  many 
hundred  steps,  that,  one  by  one,  with  imper- 
ceptible gradation,  led  him  down — down — 
down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  shame,  suffering, 
and  ruin?  For  years  before  it  was  bruited 
abroad  through  the  parish,  that  Gabriel  Mason 
was  addicted  to  drmk,  his  wife  used  to  sit 
weeping  alone  in  the  spence,  when  her  eons 
and  daughters  were  out  at  their  work  in  the 
fields,  and  the  infatuated  man,  fierce  in  the  ex- 
citement of  raw  ardent  spirits,  kept  causelessly 
raging  and  storming  through  every  nook  of 
that  once  so  peaceml  tenement,  which  for 
many  happy  )rears  had  never  been  disturbed 
by  the  loud  voice  of  anger  or  reproach.  His 
eyes  were  seldom  turned  on  his  nnhappy  wife, 
except  with  a  sullen  scowl,  or  fier^  wrath ;  but 
when  they  did  look  on  her  with  kindness,  there 
was  also  a  raefhl  eeir-upbraiding  in  th9  ex- 


pression of  his  eyes,  on  teemint  of  bis  enieHy ; 
and  at  sight  of  such  transitory  tenderness,  her 
heart  overflowed  with  forgiving  affection,  and 
her  sunk  eyes  with  unendurable  tears.  But 
neither  domestic  sin  nor  domestic  sorrow  will 
conceal  from  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  men : 
and  at  last  Gabriel  Mason's  name  was  a  by- 
word in  the  month  of  the  scoffer.  One  Sabbath 
he  entered  the  kirk,  in  a  state  of  miserable 
abandonment,  and  from  that  day  he  was  no 
longer  an  elder.  To  regain  his  character 
seemed  to  him,  in  his  desperation,  beyond  the 
power  of  man,  and  against  the  decree  of  God. 
So,  he  delivered  himself  up,  like  a  slave,  to  that 
one  appetite,  and  in  a  few  years  his  whole 
household  had  gone  to  destruction.  His  wife 
was  a  matron,  almost  in  the  prime  of  life,  when 
she  died ;  but  as  she  kept  wearing  away  to  the 
other  world,  her  face  told  that  she  felt  her 
years  had  been  too  many  in  this.  Her  eldest 
son,  unable,  in  pride  and  shanie,  to  lift  np  his 
eyes  at  kirk  or  market,  went  away  to  the  city, 
and  enlisted  into  a  regiment  about  to  embark 
on  foreign  service.  His  two  sisters  went  to 
take  farewell  of  him,  but  never  returned;  one, 
it  is  said,  having  died  of  a  fever  in  the  Infirma- 
ry, just  as  if  she  had  been  a  paaper ;  and  the 
other — for  the  si^ht  of  sin,  and  sorrow,  and 
shame,  and  suffenng,  is  ruinous  to  the  soul — 
gave  herself  up,  in  her  beauty,  an  easy  prey  to 
a  destroyer,  and  doubtless  has  mn  her  course 
of  agonies,  and  is  now  dead.  The  rest  of  the 
family  dropt  down,  one  by  one,  out  of  si^bt, 
into  inferior  situations  in  far-off  places ;  but 
there  was  a  curse,  it  was  thought,  hanging  over 
the  family,  and  of  none  of  them  did  ever  a  tV 
vourable  report  come  to  their  native  parish ; 
while  he,  tne  infatuated  sinner,  whose  vice 
seemed  to  have  worked  all  the  wo,  remained 
in  the  chains  of  his  tyrannical  passion,  nor 
seemed  ever,  for  more  tnan  the  short  term  of  a 
day,  to  cease  hugging  them  to*his  heart.  Sem- 
blance of  all  that  is  most  venerable  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Scotland's  peasantry !  Image  of  a 
perfect  patriarch,  walking  out  to  meditate  at 
even  tide !  What  a  noble  forehead !  Features 
how  high,  dignified,  and  composed!  There, 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  that  old  way-side  tree, 
he  seems  some  religious  Missionary,  travelling 
to  and  fro  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  seeking 
out  sin  and  sorrow,  that  he  may  tame  them  un- 
der the  word  of  God,  and  change  their  very  be- 
ing into  piety  and  peace.  Callhim  not  a  hoary 
hypocrite,  for  he  cannot  help  that  noble — that 
venerable— that  apostolic  aspeet — that  digni- 
fied figure,  as  it  bent  gently  by  Time  loth  to 
touch  it  with  too  heavy  a  hand — ^that  holy 
sprinklin?  over  his  furrowed  temples,  of  the 
silver-soft,  and  the  snow-white  liair — these 
are  the  gifta  of  gracious  Natnre  all — and  Na- 
ture win  not  reclaim  them,  but  in  the  tomb. 
That  is  Gabriel  Mason— the  Drunkard !  And 
in  an  hour  you  may,  if  your  eyes  can  bear  the 
sight,  see  and  hear  him  staggering  np  and 
down  the  village,  cursing,  swearing,  preachms;, 
praying, — stoned  by  blackguard  boys  and  girls, 
who  hound  all  the  dogs  and  curs  at  his  ficels, 
till,  taking  refuge  in  the  smithy  or  the  pot- 
house, he  becomes  the  q>ort  of  grown  clowns, 
and  after  much  idiot  laughter,  rueftilljr  mingled 
with  sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears,  be  la  sofierod 
to  OKnint  upon  a  table,  and  urged,  perhaps,  by 
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TecUew  iblly  to  rive  <mt  a  text  fVom  the  Bible, 
which  18  nearly  ail  engrrayen  on  his  memory , — 
eo  much  and  so  many  other  things  effaced  for 
ever — and  there,  like  a  wild  Itinerant,  he  stam- 
tnere  forth  unintentional  blasphemy,  till  the  li- 
quor he  has  been  allowed  or  instigated  to  swal* 
low,  smites  him  suddenly  senseless,  and  falling 
down,  he  is  huddled  off  into  a  corner  of  some 
lumber-room,  and  left  to  sleep, — better  far,  for 
one  8o  pitiably  miserable,  were  it  to  eyerlast- 
in^death ! 

From  such  imperfect  pictures  we  return 
with  satisfaction  to  the  Treatise.    Would  that 
we  bad  room  for  the  chapter  '*  On  the  Patho- 
logy of  Drunkenness !"    It  is  one  of  the  meet 
striking  in  this  singularly  able  work ;  and  our 
article  would  be  incomplete  without  an  ana- 
lysis, abstract,  or  abridgment  of  it.    One  of 
tho  most  common  consequences  of  drunken- 
ness is  acute  inflammation,  chiefly  of  the  brain, 
the  stomach,  and  the  liver,  and  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  it  is  chronic.    The  liver,  in  con- 
firmed topers,  never  escapes,  and  stands  dis- 
ease   better  than  any  other  vital  part,  except 
perhaps  the  spleen.     Sometimes  by  a  slow 
chronic  action,  it  is  enlarged  to  double  its  usual 
size,  and  totally'disorffanized  ;  the  person  suf- 
fers comparativoljT  little,  but  his  days  are  num- 
bered.    For  the  bile,  in  consequence,  is  not  se- 
creted in  due  Quantity  or  quality,  and  digestion 
is  defective.    The  bowels  become  torpid — ^the 
patient  becomes   jaundiced — and   very  oilen 
dropsy  disposes  of  the  drunkard.    In  dram- 
drinkers,  dropsy  arising  from  the  general  debi- 
lity of  the  system,  there  is  a  general  anasarca 
throughout  the  body.    So  much  for  the  liver, 
and  the  consequences  of  its  disease.    The  sto- 
mach of  the  drunkard  is  in  an  equallv  unhappy 
condition.    It  gets  indurated,  and  oiten  thick- 
ened to  half  an  inch,  or  even  an  inch ;  and  its 
different  tunics  so  matted  together  that  they 
cannot  be  separated.    The  pyloric  orifice  be- 
comes in  many  cases  contracted ;  so  may  the 
cardiac,  and  so  the  (esophagus.     When  the  sto- 
mach is  much  thickened,  it  may  sometimes  be 
felt  like  a  hard  ball  below  the  left  ribs.    That 
must  be  pleasant  I  Indigestion  and  spasm  are 
constant  attendants  of  such  organic  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach.    Hence  nausea,  sick- 
ness, and  vomiting,  heartburn,  obstinacy  in  the 
bowels,  and  corporeal  emaciation.    In  the  lat- 
ter sUiges  of  the  drunkard's  life,  though  he  has 
BtiU  the  relish  for  li(|uor  as  strongly  as  ever,  he 
no  longer  enjoys  his  former  power  of  with- 
standing it.    He  gets  intoxicated  more  easily, 
and  he  then  vomits  whatever  he  has  swallow- 
.  ed,  throoffh  total  and  general  debility  of  the 
system,    r^o  appetite  has  he  ever  now  \  and  in 
the  medium  or  ardent  spirits,  he  has  recourse 
to  bitters.    But  in  bitters  there  is  a  narcotic 
principle  which  utterly  destroys  the  remaining 
sensibility  of  the  stomach,  determines  to  the 
head,  and  disposes  to  apoplexy  and  to  palsy. 
So  much  for  the  liver  and  stomach — ^now  for 
the  drunkard*8  brain.    It  gets  diseased — ^the 
diameter  of  the  vessels  being  diminished,  while 
their  coats  are  thickened.    They  oflen  swell 
out,  and  assume  a  varicose  appearance.    The 
organ  itself  has  no  longer  tne  same  delicate 
and  elastic  texture,  but  becomes  either  unnsu- 
^ly  hard,  or  of  a  morbid  soilaesi.    SUght  efiii- 
•ioni  in  the  varioni  eavitiet  are  i4>t  to  take 


{»lace— hence  apoplexy— mental  debasement — 
OSS  of  memory — and  gradual  extinction  of  all 
the  intellectual  powers.  How  is  the  drunk- 
ard's blood  ? — ^You  may  guess.  It  is  dark,  and 
approaches  to  the  character  of  venous.  The 
ruddy  tint  of  those  carbuncles  which  are  apt 
to  form  upon  the  face,  is  no  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, as  the  blood  which  supplies  them  is 
crimsoned  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  blood 
of  a  malt-liquor  drunkard  is  always  too  thick 
and  sizy.  How  is  the  drunkard's  breath .' — Of 
the  breath  of  all  drunkards,  the  less  that  is  said 
the  better.  It  is  enough  to  sicken  a  horse. 
Perspiration.^ — Mr.  Macnish  has  met  with  two 
instances — ^the  one  in  a  claret,  the  other  in  a 
port  drinker — in  which  the  moisture  that  ex- 
uded from  their  bodies  had  a  r|^dy  complexion, 
similar  to  that  of  the  wine  on  which  they  had 
committed  their  debauch.  How  are  his  eyes  P 
Affected  almost  always  with  acute  or  chronic 
inflammation,  red  and  watery,  and  with  a  pe- 
culiar expression,  not  to  be  mistaken.  His 
lips.^  No  firmness  about  the  lips,  which  are 
loose,  gross,  and  sensual,  betraying  at  once  the 
toper.  His  nose .'  Most  drunkards  have  a  con- 
stant tenderness  and  redness  of  the  nostrils. 
This  arises  probably  from  the  state  of  the  sto- 
mach and  (esophagus.  The  same  membrane 
which  lines  them,  is  prolonged  upwards  to  the 
nose  and  mouth,  and  carries  thus  far  its  irrita- 
bility. Mr.  Macnish  delights  in  painting  the 
drunkard's  nose.  There  is  no  organ,  he  well 
says,  that  so  rapidly  betrays  the  Bacchanalian 
propensities  of  its  owner,  as  the  nose.  It  not 
only  becomes  red  and  fiery,  like  that  of  Bar- 
dolpfa,  but  acquires  a  general  increase  of  size, 
displaying  upon  its  surface  various  small  pim- 
ples, either  wholly  of  a  deep  crimson  hue,  or 
tipped  with  yellow,  in  consequence  of  an  ac- 
cumulation of  viscid  matter  within  them.  The 
rest  of  the  face  often  presents  the  same  car- 
bonded  appearance.  To  return  to  his  body. 
Pleurisy,  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  kid- 
neys, and  bladder — rheumatism  end  gout,  all 
torment  the  drunkard,  by  turns,  or  in  a  Uvy 
en  masse.  Then  a  general  tremor  attends  the 
drunkard.  It  amounts  to  a  species  of  palsy,  af- 
fecting the  whole  frame  anil  face.  On  awak- 
ing from  sleep,  he  frequently  feels  it  so  strong- 
ly as  to  seem  in  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague,  being 
neither  able  to  walk  steadily,  nor  articulate 
distinctly.  The  very  cause  of  the  distemper  is 
employed  for  its  cure.  He  must  have  a  hair  of 
the  dog  that  bit  him,  and  swallows  a  dram. — 
This  adds  fuel  to  the  fire  by  which  he  is  con- 
sumed. There  is  a  constant  palpitation  at  the 
drunkard's  heart.  Thence,  bad  enough  in  it- 
self, difficulty  in  breathing — determination  to 
the  head— -ffiddiness— vertifo..  Falling  sick- 
ness or  epilepsy  strike  the  drunkard,  howling 
and  convulsed,  into  the  dirt  <^  the  street,  or 
dust  of  the  floor.  Ulcers  often  break  out  on 
the  bodies  of  drunkards.  A  cut  or  a  bruise 
which,  in  health,  would  have  hoaled  in  a  few 
days,  frequently  degenerates  into  afoul  sloughy 
sore ;  scrofula,  scurvy,  and  other  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, mark  him  for  their  own.  What  is  De- 
lirium Tremens?  You  shall  hear,  delirium 
tremens  comes  on  with  lassitude,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  frequent  exacerbations  of  cold.  The 
pulse  is  weajc  and  quick,  and  the  body  covered 
with  a  chilly  moisture.    The  coontenance  is 
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pale,  there  are  usaally  tremorg  of  the  limbs, 
anxiety,  and  a  total  disrelish  for  the  common 
amusements  of  lifd.  Then  succeed  retching, 
vomiting,  and  much  oppression  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach.  When  the  oerson  sleeps,  which 
is  but  seldom,  he  frequently  starts  in  the  ut- 
most terror,  having  his  imagination  haunted 
by  frightful  dreams.  To  w  first  coldness 
glows  of  heat  succeed,  and  the  slightest  re- 
newed agitation  of  body  or  mind,  sends  out  a 
profuse  perspiration.  The  tongue  is  dry  and 
furred— every  object  appears  unnatural  and 
hideous.  Toere  is  a  constant  dread  of  being 
haunted  by  spectres.  Black  or  luminous  bo- 
dies seem  to  float  before  the  vision ;  he  con- 
ceives that  vermin  and  all  sorts  of  impure 
things  are  craw^jng  upon  him,  and  is  constant- 
ly endeavouring  to  pick  them  off.  His  ideas 
are  wholly  connned  to  himself  and  his  own  af- 
fairs, of  which  he  entertains  the  most  disorder- 
ed notions.  He  imagines  that  he  is  away  from 
home,  forgets  those  who  are  around  him,  and 
is  irritated  beyond  measure  by  the  slightest 
contradiction.  But  Delirium  Tremens  may  be 
cured — there  are  other  evils,  altogether  incu- 
rable, that  beset  the  drunkard — such  as  Mad- 
ness! Sometimes  he  becomes  fierce  and  in- 
tractable, and  requires  a  strait-jacket  to  keep 
him  in  order.  He  never  gets  drunk  without 
being  insanely  outrageous — ^he  attacks  without 
distinction  all  who  come  in  his  way — foams  at 
the  mouth — and  loses  all  sense  alike  of  dan^rer, 
punishment,  and  crime.  This  fit  goes  off  m  a 
few  hours,  or  degenerates  into  lunacy.  More 
generally,  however,  the  madnesss  of  intoxica- 
tion is  of  another  character,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  idiotism,  into  whicn  state  the  mind 
resolves  itself,  in  consequence  of  a  long  conti- 
nued falling  off  in  the  intellectual  powers.  Fi- 
nally, Bedlam,  St.  Luke's,  Private  Madhouses, 
and  that  melancholy  Isle  of  Loch-Lomond ! 

The  article  is  done ;  so  we  bid  Mr.  Macnish 
farewell,  with  sincere  admiration  of  his  talents. 
To  those  who  stand  in  need  of  advice  and 
warning,  this  Treatise  is  worth  a  hundred  ser- 
mons. As  a  literary  composition,  its  inerits 
are  very  high — and  we  hope  soon  again  to 
meet  the  most  ingenious  and  able  author  either 
in  the  same,  or  some  other  department. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
THE  CALM  SEA. 

The  gentle  breeze  that  curl'd  the  sea  had 

slowly  died  away, 
And  stretch'd  in  fflassy  stillness  now,  the  wide 

blue  waters  lay, 
The  sea  bird's  cry  was  heard  no  more, and  soft 

as  infant's  sleep 
Was  the  holy  calm  that  lay  apon  the  boeom  of 

the  deep. 

But  yesterdsy  the  storm  had  raged,  and  shook 

the  mifirhty  ocean, 
That  dash'd  aloft  its  foamy  waves,  and  heaved 

in  wild  commotion ; 
To-day  you  might  have  thought  no  storm  had 

ever  touched  its  breast, 
As  it  lay  a  mighty  emblem  of  mild  mnjesty  nnd 

rest. 


Is  there  sueh  oalm  for  mortal  farMusU  wheo 

storms  have  onoe  been  tberoi 
When  passion  wild  has  swept  along,  and  heart 

corroding  care .' 
When  guilt  has  once  disturbed  the  eouly  and 

mark'd  it  with  its  stain, 
Can  tranquil  softness  of  the  heart  be  ever  ours 

again? 

Yes — But  it  is  not  of  this  world,  the  peace  that 

must  be  souffht, 
And  with  the  soul's  repentant  tears  it  can  alone 

be  bought ; 
Then,  as  it  meekly  bows  to  kiss  affliction's 

chastening  rod. 
The  broken  and  the  contrite  heart  shall  feel 

the  peace  of  God. 

W.J. 


From  the  Same, 

TO  A  CHILD. 

Thy  memory,  as  a  spell 

Of  love,  comes  o'er  my  mind — 
As  dew  upon  the  purple  bell — 

As  perfume  on  the  wind — 
As  music  on  the  sea — 

As  sunshine  on  the  river-^ 
So  hath  it  always  been  to  me, 

So  shall  it  be  for  ever. 

I  hear  thy  voice  in  dreams 

Upon  me  softly  call. 
Like  echo  of  the  mountain  stremme 

In  sportive  waterfall. 
I  see  tny  form  as  when 

Thou  wert  a  living  thing, 
And  blossom 'd  in  the  eyes  of  men 

Like  any  flower  of  spring. 

Thy  soul  to  heaven  hath  fled 

From  earthly  thraldom  free ; 
Tet,  'tis  not  as  the  dead 

That  thou  appear'st  to  me. 
In  slumber  I  behold 

Thy  form,  as  when  on  earth — 
Thy  locks  of  waving  gold — 

"rhy  sapphire  eye  of  mirth. 

I  hear,  in  solitude. 

The  prattle  kind  and  free, 
Thou  uttered'st  in  joyfiil  mood 

While  seated  on  my  knee. 
So  strong  each  vision  seems, 

My  spirit  that  doth  fiU, 
I  think  not  they  are  dreams, 

But  that  thou  Uvest  still. 

A  Modern  PvTBaoomsas. 


From  the  £thenawm, 

CHATEAUBRIAND'S  TRAVELS.- 

Ip  we  examine  the  political  cooduot  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  with  attention,  and  without 
other  motives  than  the  pure  love  of  truth,  we 

♦  Travels  in  America  and  Italy.    Bt  Vk- 
connt  de  Chateaubriand,  author  of  **  Atala/' 
"Travels  in  Greece  and   Palestine,"   "The 
Beauties  of  Christianity,*'  Ae.    2  vols.  9vo 
London,  1828.    Colbura. 


ChaiBaubriafuPs  TraveU. 
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vnust  Mtily  peroeiTe  that  be  baa  no  defined 
ideas  on  govorament  and  public  jastice.  Feel- 
ingre  rather  than  principles  are  predominant  in 
bis  character;  be  has  almost  aniforroly  mista- 
ken the  ardour  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Yoice  of 
reason ;  and  bo  knew  always  how  to  profit  ad- 
mirably by  circumstances.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  political  apostaciea,  we  can  give  him 
credit  for  having  acted  constantly  according  to 
his  conscience.  Never  did  traveller  make  a 
better  speculation  than  did  M.  de  Chateaubri- 
and by  the  acquisition  of  a  bottle  of  the  Jordan 
water.  Never  did  even  holy  water  ever  efiect 
such  prodigies,  or  procure  such  immense  ad- 
vantages to  its  possessor.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  identical  water  of  the  Jordan  was  used 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1811,  to  baptize  the  son 
of  Napoleon ;  and  it  is  doubtless  as  well  known, 
that  on  the  birth  of  tlie  due  de  Bourdeaux,  this 
same  pure  draught  from  the  sacred  stream, 
was  again  offered  to  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  as 
tlie  only  liquid  worthy  of  baptizing  the  young 
prince.  The  Jordan  water  was  accepted;  and 
this  most  precious  bottle,  which  formerly  ob- 
tained for  M.  de  Chateaubriand  the  good  graces 
of  the  usurper,  came  again  to  his  assistance,  in 
the  shape  of  100,000  francs  from  the  legitimate 
sovereign! 

As  an  author,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  holds 
nearly,  if  not  positively,  the  first  place  among 
the  French  prose  writers  of  the  present  day ; 
nor  can  we  deny  that  he  possesses  ffreat  bril- 
liancy of  imagination,  considerable  knowledj^e 
of  effect,  and  powers  of  description  superior 
to  every  competitor.  His  language,  which 
Chenier  formerly  reprobated  as  overcharged 
with  emphasis  and  singularity,  has  acquired  a 
much  greater  purity  of  style  during  the  last 
few  years;  and  the  two  volumes  now  under 
our  consideration  are  strongly  characterized 
by  that  exquisite  elegance,  that  force  of  ex- 
pression, and  that  onginality  of  ideas,  which 
so    much    admire  in   '*  Atala/'  and  the 
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"  Martyrs,"  and  are,  besides,  almost  free  from 
the  instances  of  bad  taste,  and  those  defects  of 
style,  which  disfigure  the  above-mentioned 
works. 

The  Travels  in  America  and  Italy  include, 
1st,  A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Monsieur  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, "  in  order,"  we  are  told,  "  to  fami- 
liarize the  reader  with  the  young  traveller, 
whom  he  is  to  follow  beyond  seas."  It  may  be 
readily  supposed  that  it  is  not  from  this  source 
that  we  have  drawn  our  biographical  notice  of 
the  author  of  "  Atala,"  but  from  the  less  par- 
tial information  which  our  own  recollection,  or 
friends  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  have  afiforded 
us. 

2d.  The  Travels  in  America,  in  which  the 
chapter  on  the  Spanish  Republics,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  lakes  in  Canada,  some  few  pages 
devoted  to  the  natural  history  of  the  animals 
peculiar  to  the  United  States;  and  lastly,  a 
parallel  between  Washington  and  Buonaparte, 
are  particularly  remarkable. — The  last  we  ex- 
tract: 

"  If  we  compare  Washin^n  and  Buona- 
parte, man  to  man,  the  genius  of  the  former 
seems  of  a  less  elevated  order  than  that  of  the 
latter.  Washington  belongs  not,  like  Buona- 
parte, to  that  race  of  the  Alexanders  and  Ce- 
ears,  who  surpass  the  ordinary  stature  of  man- 


kind. Nothing  Bstoaishing  attechea  to  his 
person ;  he  is  not  placed  on  a  vast  theatre ;  he 
IS  not  pitted  against  the  ablest  captains  and 
the  mightiest  monarehs  of  his  time ;  he  tra- 
verses no  seas ;  he  hurries  not  from  Memphis 
to  Vienna,  and  from  Cadiz  to  Moscow ;  he  de- 
fends himself  with  a  handful  of  citizens  on  a 
soil  without  recollections  and  without  cele- 
brity, in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  domestic 
hearths.  He  fights  none  of  those  battles  which 
renew  tbe  triumphs  of  Arbela  and  Pharsalia ; 
he  overturns  no  thrones  to  re*compose  others 
with  their  ruins ;  he  places  not  his  foot  on  the 
necks  of  kings ;  he  sends  not  word  to  them  in 
the  vestibules  of  his  palaces, 

*  Qu'ils  se  font  trop  attendrCi  et  qu*  Attila 


sennuie. 


"  Something  of  stillness  envelops  the  ac- 
tions of  Wasliington ;  he  acts  deliberatelv ; 
you  would  say  that  he  feels  himself  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  liberty  of  future  ages,  and 
that  he  is  afraid  of  compromising  it.  Ft  is  not 
his  own  destinies  but  those  of  his  country  with 
which  this  hero  of  a  new  kind  is  charged ;  he 
allows  not  himself  to  hazard  what  does  not  be- 
long to  him.  But  what  light  bursts  forth  from 
this  profound  obscurity !  Search  the  unknown 
forests  where  gUetened  the  sword  of  Washing- 
ton, what  will  you  find  there .'  graves  ?  no !  a 
world !  Washington. has  left  the  United  States 
for  a  trophy  of  his  field  of  battle. 

**  Buonaparte  has  not  any  one  characteristic 
of  this  grave  American :  he  fights  on  an  old 
soil,  surrounded  with  glory  and  celebrity :  he 
wishes  to  create  nothing  but  his  own  renown  ; 
he  takes  upon  himself  nothing  but  his  own  ag- 
grandizement. He  seems  to  oe  aware  that  his 
mission  will  be  short,  that  the  torrent  which 
&]ls  from  such  a  height  will  speedily  bet  ex- 
hausted :  he  hastens  to  enjoy  and  to  abuse  his 
glorv,  as  men  do  a  fugitive  vouth.  Like  the  gods 
of  Homer,  he  wants  to  reach  the  end  of  the  world 
in  four  steps :  he  appears  on  every  shore,  he  has- 
tily inscribes  his  name  in  the  annals  of  every 
nation;  he  throws  crowns  as  he  runs,  to  his 
family  and  his  soldiers ;  he  is  in  a  hurry  in  his 
monuments,  in  his  laws,  in  his  victories. 
Stooping  over  the  world,  with  one  hand  he 
overthrows  kings,  and  with  the  other  strikes 
down  the  revolutionary  giant ;  but  in  crushing 
anarchy  he  stifies  liberty,  and  finally  loses  his 
own  in  the  field  of  his  last  battle. 

**  Each  is  rewarded  according  to  his  works : 
Washington  raises  his  nation  to  independence : 
a  retired  magistrate,  he  sinks  quietly  to  rest 
beneath  his  paternal  roof,  amid  the  regrets 
of  his  countrymen,  and  the  veneration  of  all 
nations. 

"  Buonaparte  robbed  a  nation  of  its  indepen- 
dence :  a  fallen  emperor,  he  is  hurried  into  an 
exile  where  the  fears  of  the  world  deem  him 
not  safely  enough  imprisoned  in  the  custody  of 
the  ocean.  So  long  as,  feeble  and  chained 
upon  a  rock,  he  struggles  with  death,  Europe 
dares  not  lay  down  its  arms.  He  expires:  this 
intelligence,  published  at  the  gate  of  the  palace 
before  which  the  conqueror  had  caused  so 
many  funerals  to  be  proclaimed,  neither  stops 
nor  astonishes  the  passenger:  what  had  the 
citizens  to  deplore? 

"  The   republic   of   Washington    subsists, 
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whereas  the  empire  of  Baonaparte  ii  destro^red : 
he  died  be.twoen  the  first  and  second  voyage  of 
a  Frenchman^  who  found  a  grateful  nation 
where  he  had  fought  for  a  few  oppressed  colo- 
nists. 

^'  Washington  and  Buonaparte  sprang  from 
the  bosom  of  a  republic :  both  born  of  liberty, 
the  one  was  faithful  to  it,  the  other  betrayed  it. 
Their  lot  in  futurity  will  be  as  different  as 
their  choice. 

"  The  name  of  Washington  will  spread  with 
liberty  from  a^e  to  age ;  it  will  mark  the  com- 
mencement ofa  new  era  for  mankind. 

*'  The  name  of  Buonaparte  also  will  be  re- 
peated by  future  generations ;  but  it  will  not 
be  accompanied  with  any  benediction,  and  will 
frequently  serve  for  authority  to  oppressors, 
great  or  small. 

"  Washington  was  completely  the  represen- 
tative of  the  wants,  the  ideas,  the  knowledge, 
and  the  opinions  of  his  time ;  he  seconded  m- 
stend  of  thwarting  the  movement  of  mind ;  he 
aimed  at  that  which  it  was  his  duty  to  aim  at : 
hence  the  coherence  and  the  perpetuity  of  his 
work.  This  man,  who  appears  not  very  strik- 
ing, because,  he  is  natural  and  in  his  just  pro- 
portions, blended  his  existence  with  that  of^  his 
country ;  his  ^lory  is  the  common  patrimony 
of  growing  civilization:  his  renown  towers 
like  one  of  those  sanctuaries,  whence  flows  an 
inexhaustible  spring  for  the  people. 

*^  Buonaparte  might,  in  like  manner,  have 
enriched  the  public  domain :  he  acted  upon  the 
most  civilized,  the  most  intelligent,  the  bravest, 
and  the  most  brilliant  nation  of  the  earth. 
What  rank  would  be  occupy  at  this  day  in  the 
universe,  if  he  had  combined  magnanimity 
with  the  heroic  qualities  which  he  possessed — 
if,  Washington  and  Buonaparte  in  one,  he  had 
appointed  liberty  the  heir  to  his  glory. 

"  But  this  prodigious  giant  did  not  complete- 
ly connect  his  destinies  with  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries: his  genius  belonged  to  modern 
times,  his  ambition  was  of  by -gone  ages;  he 
did  not  perceive  that  the  miracles  of  his  life  far 
surpassed  the  value  of  a  diadem,  and  that  this 
Gothic  ornament  would  ill  become  him.  Some- 
times he  advanced  a  step  with  the  age,  at 
others  he  retrograded  towards  the  past;  and 
whether  he  opposed  or  followed  the  current  of 
time,  by  his  immense  strength  he  repelled  the 
waves  or  hurried  them  along  with  him.  In  his 
eyes  men  were  but  an  engine  of  power;  no 
sympathy  subsisted  between  their  happiness 
and  his.  He  promised  to  deliver,  and  he  fet- 
tered them ;  he  secluded  himself  from  them ; 
they  withdrew  from  him.  The  kings  of  Egypt 
placed  their  sepulchral  pyramids  not  among 
tlourishing  fields,  but  amid  sterile  sands ;  those 
vast  tombs  stand  like  eternity  in  the  desert:  in 
their  image  Buonaparte  built  the  monument  of 
his  renown. 

*<  Those  who,  like  me,  have  beheld  the  con- 
queror of  £urope  and  the  legislator  of  America, 
sow  turn  their  eyes  from  the  stage  of  the 
world ;  a  few  players  who  excite  tears  ef  laugh- 
ter, are  not  worth  looking  at." 

3d.  The  Journey  in  Itsdy,  of  which  the  letter 
on  Rome,  and  a  few  pages  on  Mount  Vesuvius, 
only  have  been  hitherto  known  to  the  public. 

4th.  Five  days  in  Anvergne,  not  pubUahod 
befom;  and 


5th.  The  Joumej  to  Mount  Blano,  the  firat 
edition  of  which  came  out  in  1606. 

These  two  volumes  are  preceded  by  an  ad- 
mirably written  Preface,  constituting  in  itseli^, 
indeed,  a  beautiful  work.  It  is  a  sort  of  gene 
ral  history  of  travels,  and  as  the  author  tenoi 
it,  "  a  general  survey  of  geographical  science, 
and  as  it  were,  a  map  of  toe  route  of  man  upon 
the  globe."  It  is  not  free  from  errors;  such, 
for  instance,  are  the  omitting  to  mention  Apol- 
loniv^j  whose  history  Philoslrates  has  recorded 
among  the  travellers  of  ancient  timei;  the  in- 
troducing in  his  chronology  of  travellers,  A»ce- 
lin,  Carpin,  and  Rubruqois,  who  lived  in  the 
13th  century,  before  Rabbi  Benjamin,  of  Ta- 
dela,  who  wrote  in  the  12th ;  and  lastly,  tbe 
asserting  that  the  English  and  French  naviga- 
tors "  have  not  left  a  rock  unexplored"  in  the 
South  Seas ;  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  new 
discoveries  are  daily  made.  But  these  defecu 
are  trifles,  compared  to  tbe  numberless  beau- 
ties with  which  this  Preface  abounds.  Com- 
pelled to  confine,  within  a  very  limited  space,  a 
subject  requiring  such  vast  descriptions,  he  ex- 
presses his  meaning  with  astonishing,  yet  accu- 
rate brevity.  Never,  perhaps,  have  human  ad- 
ventures been  related  with  more  trulv  poetic 
taste.  For  the  conclusion  of  this  Preface,  iro 
refer  to  The  Sphynx  of  the  22d  December;  it 
exhibits  eloquence  of  the  first  order;  and  the 
following  extract  is  replete  with  interest  and 
originality : 

"  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  similar  revolution 
has  taken  place.  The  Sandwich  Islands  f' rm 
a  kingdom  civilized  by  Tamehameha.  This 
kingdom  has  a  navy  composed  of  a  score  bri;:« 
and  a  few  fiigates.  Deserters  from  Engluii 
ships  have  become  princes:  they  have  erected 
forts,  defended  by  excellent  artillery;  thcv 
carry  on  an  active  commerce,  on  the  one  hind 
with  America,  on  tbe  other  with  Asia.  The 
death  of  Tamehameha  has  restored  the  power 
to  the  petty  feudal  lords  of  the  Sandw.ch 
Islands,  but  not  destroyed  the  germs  of  civili- 
zation. There  were  recently  seen  at  the  Opera 
in  London  a  king  and  queen  of  those  islanders, 
who  ate  Captain  Cook,  though  they  worshipped 
his  bones  in  the  temple  consecrated  to  the  c^ 
Rono.  This  king  and  queen  fell  victims  to  iha 
uncongenial  climate  of  England;  and  Lord 
Byron,  the  heir  to  the  title  of  the  great  poet 
who  expired  at  Missolonghi,  was  the  otticer 
appointed  to  convey  the  remains  of  the  (le- 
ceased  sovereigns  to  their  native  islands  :--re' 
markable  contrasts  and  incidenU  enough,  i 
think,  in  all  conscience !  <. 

"  Otaheite  has  lost  its  dances,  if  J«"?^'^ 
voluptuous  manners.  The  females  of  the  ne« 
Cythera,  whose  beauty  was  perhaps  too  in?'' 7 
extolled  by  Bougainville,  are  now  becoinc, 
under  their  bread-fruit  and  their  elegant  pa  J>- 
trees,  puritans,  who  attend  preaching,  read  if 
Scriptures  with  Methodist  missionaries,  u- ij^ 
religious  controversies  from  morning  to  mg  ^^^ 
and  atone  by  a  profound  ennui  for  the  too  gr^ 
gaiety  of  their  mothers.  Biblea  and  asceuc 
works  are  printed  at  Otaheite. 

"  A  sovereign  of  the  island,  King  romar^^^ 
became  legislator:  he  promulgated  a  ^^.^.^^ 
criminal  laws  consisting  of  n^"'^*".  JrrJ 
and  appointed  four  hundred  judges  to  "7 
these  laws  into  effect.    Murder  alone  tf  f^^ 
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ished  with  death.  Calumny  in  thefirMt  decree 
has  a  penalty  attached  to  it :  the  calumniator 
ia  obliged  to  make  with  his  own  hands  a  piece 
of  hig^h  road  from  two  to  four  miles  long,  and 
twelve  feet  wide.  '  The  road  must  bo  rounded/ 
says  the  royal  ordinance,  '  that  the  rain-water 
may  ran  off  on  each  side.*  If  there  were  a 
similar  law  in  France,  we  should  have  the  finest 
roads  in  Europe." 


From  tk9  Foreign  (i^arterly  Revieio, 

1.  CEuvres  de  Moliere,  atee  tin  Commtntaire, 
un  Discours  PriliminairCf  et  une  Vie  de  Mo- 
liere. Par  M.  Auger  J  de  VAcadimie  Fran' 
^aUte,    Ovols.    &vo.    Paris.    1811>— 1827. 

2.  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  Mo- 
liere. Par  J.  Taschereau.  Paris.  1825. 
6ra. 

It  will  be  universally  admitted  that  in  tragic 
performances  nothing  can  be  more  distinctly 
ditFerent  than  the  laws  which  reflate  the 
French  and  English  sta^o.  The  dissimilarity 
is  so  great,  that  a  native  of  either  country, 
liowever  candid  or  liberal,  must  have  studied 
with  some  attention  the  literature  of  the  other, 
to  enable  him,  not  merely  to  relish,  but  even 
to  endure  the  tragedies  of  the  neighbouring 
kinsfdom.  A  Parisian  critic  would  be  shocked 
at  tne  representation  of  Hamlet  au  naiurel^  and 
the  mo«t  patient  spectator  in  a  Drury  Lane 
audience  would  incur  some  risk  of  dislocating 
his  jaws  with  yawning,  during  the  represen- 
tation of  a  chef-d'cBUvre  of  Racine  or  Corneille. 
This  difference  betwixt  the  taste  of  two  highly 
civilized  nation^  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
consider  that  the  English  tragedy  existed  a 
hundred  years  at  least  before  the  French,  and 
is  therefore  censured  by  our  neifrhbours  as  par- 
taking, to  a  certain  extent,  of  tiie  barbarity 
and  grossness  of  the  a^e  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  two  great  tragedians  of  France,  on  the 
contrary,  had  the  tawc  of  entertaining  a  polished 
and  highly  ceremonious  court,  whose  judgment 
was  at  least  as  fastidious  as  it  was  correct,  and 
in  whose  eyes  a  breach  of  etiquette  was  a  more 
formidable  crime  than  any  deficiency  in  spirit 
or^nius. 

Thus  the  English  stage  exhibited  in  word 
and  in  action  every  ^'  change  of  many-coloured 
life,"  mingled  the  tragic  with  the  comic,  the 
ludicrous  with  the  horrible,  seized  by  storm  on 
the  applause  of  the  half-startled,  half-affrighted 
audience,  and  presented  to  the  judgment,  like 
Salvator's  landscapes  to  the  eye,  a  chaos  of  the 
wonderful,  mixed  with  the  grotesque,  agitating 
the  passions  too  strongly  to  leave  time  to  in- 
quire whether  the  rules  of  critical  taste  were 
not  frequently  violated.  The  French  stage, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  carefully  and  exactly  li- 
mited by  a  sense  of  decorum,  which,  exercised 
in  its  rigour,  may  be  called  the  tyranny  of  taste. 
It  is  not  lawful  to  please,  says  this  dramatic 
code,  unless  by  observance  of  certain  arbitrary 
rules :  or  to  create  a  deeper  and  a  more  intense 
interest,  than  a  strict  obedience  to  the  precepts 
of  Aristoilo  and  his  modern  commentators  will 
permit.  The  English  authors  have  therefore 
preferred  exhibiting  striking  incidents  and  ex- 


traordinary characters  placed  in  violent  eon- 
treat,  at  the  risk  of  shocking  probability ;  and 
their  keenest  partizans  must  own,  that  they 
have  been  often  absurd,  when  they  aimed  at 
beinv  sublime.  The  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  limiting  themselves  in  general  to  long 
dramatic  dialogues,  in  which  passion  is  rather 
analyzed  than  displayed,  have  sometimes  bo- 
come  tedious  by  a  display  of  ingenuity,  where 
the  spectator  expected  touches  of  feeling.  It 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  each  coun- 
try, partial  to  the  merits  of  its  own  style  of 
amusement,  and  struck  with  the  faults  which 
belong  to  a  cast  of  composition  so  extremely 
diffe'rent,  is  as  severe  in  censuring  the  foreign 
stage,  as  it  is  indulgent  in  judging  of  its  own. 
Two  important  questions  arise  out  of  this : 
first,  whetlier,  considering  the  m^ny  differences 
betwixt  the  taste  both  of  nations  and  indivi- 
duals, either  country  is  entitled  to  condemn 
with  acrimony  the  favourite  authors  of  the 
other,  merely  because  they  did  not  hit  a  mark 
against  which  they  never  directed  their  ar- 
rows.^ and,  aeoondly,  whether  there  may  not 
remain  to  be  trodden,  by  some  splendid  genius 
yet  to  be  bom,  some  middle  path,  which  may 
attain  the  just  mean  betwixt  that  English  free- 
dom approaching  to  license,  and  the  severe 
system  of  French  criticism,  that  sometimes 
cramps  and  subjects  the  spirit  which  it  is  only 
designed  to  guide  or  direct? 

Happily  for  us,  our  present  subject  does  not 
require  us  to  prosecute  an  inquiry  so  delicate 
as  that  which  we  have  been  led  to  touch  upon. 
The  difference  in  the  national  tastes  of  France 
and  England,  so  very  remarkable  when  we 
compare  the  tragedies  of  the  two  countries,  is 
mncn  less  conspicuous  in  their  comic  dramas; 
where,  setting  aside  their  emancipation  from 
the  tenets  of  the  Stagyrite,  the  English  comic 
writers  do,  or  ought  to,  propose  to  themselves 
the  same  object  with  the  French  of  the  same 
class.  Asa  proof  of  this,  we  may  remark,  that 
very  few  French  tragedies  have  ever  been 
translated,  and  of  these  few  (the  Zaire  of  Vol- 
taire excepted)  still  fewer  have  become  per- 
manently popular,  or  have  been  reckoned  stock- 
plays — whereas  the  English  authors,  from  the 
age  of  the  great  man  of  whom  we  are  about  to 
speak,  down  to  the  present  day,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  transferring  to  the  British  stage 
almost  all  the  comedies  which  have  been  well 
received  m  France.  How  it  happens,  that  two 
nations  which  differ  so  much  in  their  estima- 
tion of  the  terrible  or  the  pathetic  should  agree 
so  exactly  in  Uieir  sense  of  the  gay,  the  witty 
and  the  humorous,  is  a  different  question,  whicn 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss  very  deeply. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  however,  has  long  since  re- 
marked (with  the  invidious  intention  of  silenc- 
ing an  honest  laugh)  that  laugliter  is  a  vulgar 
convulsion,  common  to  all  men,  and  that  a  ri- 
diculous incident,  such  as  the  member  of  a  com- 
pany attempting  to  sit  down  when  he  has  no 
chair  behind  him,  will  create  a  louder  peal  of 
mirth,  than  could  be  exeited  by  the  most  bril- 
liant sally  of  wit.  We  go  no  further  with  his 
lordship  than  to  agree,  that  the  sense  of  the 
comic  IS  far  more  general  among  mankind,  and 
far  loss  altered  and  modified  by  the  artificial 
rules  of  society ,  than  that  of  the  pathetic;  and 
that  a  hundred  men  of  distant  ranks  or  dif- 
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ferent  countries  will  laugh  at  the  nme  lest, 
when  not  five  of  them  perhaps  would  blend 
their  tears  over  the  same  point  of  sentiment. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Dead  Ass  of  Sterne, 
and  reflect  how  few  would  join  in  feeling  the 
pathos  of  that  incident,  in  comparison  with 
the  numbers  who  would  laugh  in  chorus  till 
their  eyw  ran  over  at  the  too  lively  steed  of 
the  redoubtable  John  Gilpin.  The  moralist 
may  regard  this  fact,  either  as  a  sign  of  our 
corrupted  nature,  to  which  the  ludicrous  feel- 
ing of  the  comic  distress  of  a  fellow-creature 
is  more  congenial  than  a  sympathy  with  his  ac- 
tual miseries^-H>r  as  a  proof  of  the  kindness  of 
ProTidence,  which,  placing  us  in  a  valley  of 
sorrows,  has  enabled  us,  from  our  conformation, 
to  be  readily  moved  by  such  mirth-exciting 
circumstances^ as  it  affords,  and  by  this  pro- 
pcnsity  to  counteract  the  depression  of  spirits 
occasioned  by  all  that  is  gloomy  and  melancholy 
around  us.  To  ns  it  is  enough  to  be  assured, 
that  the  universal  sense  of  the  humorous  ren- 
ders such  a  complete  master  of  comedy  as  Mo- 
liere the  property,  not  of  that  country  alone 
which  was  honoured  with  his  birth,  but  of  the 
civili2ed  world,  and  of  England  in  particular, 
whose  drama  has  been  enriched  by  versions  of 
so  many  of  his  best  pieces. 

As,  however,  we  suspect  that  the  history  of 
this  great  author,  the  prince  certainly  of  co- 
mic writers,  is  but  little  known  to  our  English 
readers,  we  shall  give  a  sketch  of  Moliere's 
life  from  the  interesting  and  well-told  narratite 
of  his  recent  bioffrapher,  Mons.  Taschereau. 

Le  Mtntmir  of  th«  Great  Corneille,  (known 
to  the  British  reader  under  the  title  oitlu  tAor,) 
which  appeared  in  1642,  was  perhaps  the  first 
approach  to  the  more  just  and  elevated  species 
of  comedy.  It  was,  however,  a  translation 
from  the  Spanish,  and  although  it  must  be 
termed  a  comedy  founded  upon  character,  in 
which  the  whole  incidents  bear  regularly  on 
each  other,  and  tend  to  enhance  the  ridicule 
attached  to  the  foible  of  the  hero ;  the  plot  has 
nevertheless  a  strong  relish  of  the  old  opanish 
school,  which  turned  upon  disguises,  scaling 
ladders,  dark  lanterns,  and  trap-doors.  The 
comedies  of  Don  Bertrand  de  Ctgaralf  and  Le 
Gedlier  d€  Sst-m^ms,  composed  by  Thomas 
Corneille,  are  more  distinctly  and  decidedly 
comedies  of  intrigue  and  bustle,  similar  to  those 
borrowed  fWm  tmt  exhaustless  mine,  the  Spa- 
nish drama,  where,  generally  speaking,  at  the 
expense  of  little  save  a  wild  imagination,  the 
poet 

<« filVd  the  stage  with  all  the  crowd 

Of  fools  pursuing,  and  of  fools  pursued, 
Whose  ins  and  outs  no  ray  of  sense  discloses. 
Whose  deepest  plot  is  how  to  break  folks*  noses.'* 

Wo  may,  therefore  say,  that,  relieved  ooca- 
Bioaally  by  the  lively  aluurdity  of  the  Italian 
farce,  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  depending  for 
itfl  suecess  upon  mere  stage-trick  and  strata- 
gem, had  usurped  the  place  of  that  Thalia,  who 
was  to  derive  her  interest  by  the  lectures  which 
she  proposed  to  read  upon  the  human  heart  and 
national  manners.  It  was  then  that  Moliere 
arose,  to  whom  we  can  eeareely  hesitate  to  as- 
sign the  first  place  amongst  the  comie  writers 
of  any  age  or  nation. 

Jean-Baptiflta  Potjuelia  wta  ehrnlened  at 


Paris,  15th  January,  16S9.  Hiefinmly 
ed  of  decent  burghers,  who  had  for  two  or  three 
generations  followed  the  business  of  meimfac- 
turers  of  tapestry,  or  dealers  in  that  commodi- 
ty. Jean  Poquelin,  the  father  of  the  poet^  also 
enjoyed  the  office  of  valet-de-chambre  in  the 
royal  household.  He  endeavoured  to  bring  his 
son  up  to  the  same  business,  but  finding  tut  it 
was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  fasite  and 
temper  of  the  yonnff  Jean-Boptiste,  be  placed 
him  at  the  Jesuiu*  College  of  Clermont^  now 
the  College  of  Louis-le-Grand.  Young  Poque- 
lin had  scarcely  terminated  his  course  of  phi- 
losophy, when,  having  obtained  the  situation 
of  assistant  and  successor  to  his  father,  in  his 
post  of  valet-de-chambre  to  the  king,  he  was 
called  on  to  attend  Louis  XIII. in  a  tour  to  Nar- 
bonne,  which  lasted  nearly  a  year.  Doubtless, 
the  opportunities  which  this  journey  a^^rded 
him,  of  comparing  the  manners  and  follies  of 
the  royal  court  and  of  the  city  of  Paris,  with 
those  which  he  found  still  existing  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  and  amongst  the  rural  noMesse, 
were  not  lost  upon  the  poet  by  whose  satirical 
powers  they  were  destined  to  be  immortalised. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  young  Poquelin  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law ;  nay,  it  appears 
probable,  that  he  -was  actually  admitted  an  ad- 
vocate. But  the  name  of  Moliere  moat  be 
added  to  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  be- 
come conspicuous  for  success  in  the  fine  arts, 
having  first  adopted  the  pursuit  of  them  ia  con- 
tradiction to  the  will  of  their  parents;  and  in 
whom,  according  to  Voltaire,  nature  has  proved 
stronger  than  education. 

Instead  of  frequenting  the  courts,  Jean-Bap- 
tiste  Poquelin  was  an  assiduous  attendant  upon 
such  companies  of  players  as  then  anaoeed  the 
metropolis,  and  at  length  placed  himeelf  at  the 
head  of  a  society  of  young  men,  who  t>egBn  by 
acting  plays  for  amusement,  and  ended  h^  per- 
forming with  a  view  to  emolument.  Uis  pa- 
rents were  greatly  distressed  by  the  step  he 
had  taken.  He  had  plunged  himself  into  a  pro- 
fession which  the  law  |>ronounced  infamous, 
and  nothing  short  of  rising  to  the  yery  top  of 
it  could  restore  his  estimation  in  society. 
Whatever  internal  confidence  of  euocess  the 
youn^  Poquelin  miffht  himself  feel,  his  chaaoe 
of  bemff  extricated  from  the  d^radation  to 
which  he  had  subjected  himself  must  have 
seemed  very  precarious  to  others;  and  we  can- 
not be  surprised  that  his  relations  were  morti- 
fied and  displeased  with  his  conduct.  To  con- 
ciliate their  prejudices  as  much  as  possible,  he 
dropped  the  appellation  of  Poquelin,  and  as- 
sumed that  of  Moliere,  that  be  might  not  tar- 
nish the  family  name.  But  ivith  what  indifier- 
ence  should  we  now  read  the  name  of  Poque- 
lin, had  it  never  been  oonjoined  with  that  of 
Moliere,  devised  to  supersede  and  eoneeal  it  \ 
It  appears  that  the  liberal  sentiments  cf  the 
royal  court  leA  Moliere  in  possession  of  his 
office,  notwithstanding  bis  change  of  imfes- 
sion. 

From  the  year  164G  to  1653,  it  is  only  known 
that  Moliere  travelled  through  France  as  the 
manager  of  a  company  of  stroUing  playeia.  It 
is  said,  that  with  the  natural  turn  of  young 
authors,  who  are  more  denrous  to  eambint 
scenes  of  strong  emotbn,  than  of  eomto  sitna- 
tioBy  he  attempted  to  prodoM  a  Imgady  called 
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The  TMaid.  ItsindifierentsiiceeBsdisefiifted 
him  with  the  baskin,  and>  it  may  be  obMrved, 
that  in  proportion  as  be  aflbctSi  in  other  com- 
poaitions)  any  thinff  approaching  to  the  tragic, 
ilia  admirable  facility  of  expreaaion  seems  to 
abandon  bim,  and  he  becomes  stiff  and  flat. 

In  the  year  1653  Moliere's  brilliant  comedy 
of  L'Etourdi  was  performed  at  LyonSf  and  ^ave 
a  noble  presage  of  the  talents  of  its  illustrions 
author.  The  piece  is  known  to  English  readers 
by  a  translation  entitled  Sir  Martin  Marplot, 
made  originally  by  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
[Newcastle,  and  adapted  to  the  stage  by  the  pen 
of  Dry  den.  The  piece  tmrns  upon  the  schemes 
formed  by  a  cleTer  and  intriguing  valet  to  fa- 
cilitate the  nnion  betwixt  his  master  and  the 
heroine  of  the  scene,  all  of  which  are  sncces- 
sively  baffled  and  disconcerted  by  the  bnstling 
interference  of  the  lover  himself.  The  French 
original  has  infinitely  the  superiority  of  the 
English  imitation ;  not  only  as  beinff  the  origi- 
nal, but  because  the  character  of  tne  luckless 
lover  is  drawn  with  an  exouisitely  finer  pencil. 
L^lie  18  an  inconsequentiaJ,  Kght-headea,  gen- 
tleman-like coxcomb,  but  Sir  Martin  Marplot 
is  a  Ibol.  In  the  EngUsh  drama,  the  author 
seems  to  have  considered  his  hero  as  so  tho- 
roughly stnpid,  that  he  rewards  the  address  of 
the  intriguintp  domestic  with  the  hand  of  the 
lady.  Toe  French  author  gave  no  occasion 
for  this  gross  indecorum.  DEtourdi  was  fol- 
lowed by  Le  DipU  Amoureuzj  an  admirable  en- 
tertainment; although  the  French  critics  be- 
stow some  censure  on  both  for  a  carelessness  of 
style,  to  which  a  foreigner  may  profess  him- 
self indifferent.  Both  these  performances  were 
received  with  the  greatest  applause  by  nume- 
rous audiences ;  and  as  far  as  the  approbation 
of  provincial  theatres  could  confer  reputation, 
that  of  Moliere  was  now  established. 

There  was,  however,  a  temptation  which 
threatened  to  withdraw  him  from  the  worship 
of  Thalia.  This  was  an  offer  on  the  part  of 
the  Prince  of  Conti,  who  had  been  his  condis- 
ciple  at  college,  to  create  Moliere  his  secre- 
tary. He  declined  this,  on  accoimt  of  his 
devoted  attachment  to  his  own  profession, 
strengthened  on  this  occasion,  perhaps,  by  his 
knowledge  how  the  place  had  become  vacant. 
This  it  seems  was  dv  the  death  of  Sarrasin, 
(who  had  held  the  omce,)  in  consequence  of 
un  manvais  traUemejU  de  Monsdgntur  le 
Prince  de  Conii,  In  plain  English,  the  Prince 
had,  with  the  fire-tongs,  knocked  down  bis  se- 
cretary, who  never  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  blow.  It  is  probable  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  laurel  ehaplet  worn  by  Moliere,  he  had 
little  faith  in  the  Sic  evitabile  fvlmen. 

This  was  in  1664.  He  continued  to  peram- 
bulate the  provinces  with  his  company  for  seve- 
ral years  longer;  in  1658 he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  at  last,  through  the  influence  of  his  patron 
the  prince  of  Conti,  was  introduced  to  Mon- 
sieur, the  king's  brother,  and  by  him  presented 
to  the  king  and  queen.  On  the  24th  of  Octo^ 
ber,  his  company  performed  in  presence  of  the 
royal  familv,  and  ne  obtained  the  royal  license 
to  open  a  theatre  under  the  title  of  Trtntpt  de 
JVoanettr,  in  opposition  to,  or  in  emulation  of, 
the  comedians  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne. 
The  pieces  which  Moliere  had  already  eom- 
powd  were  reetived  with  great  favoiir,  bat  it 


was  not  QOtil  1669,  that  he  oommenoed  the  ho« 
nonrable  satirical  war  with  lolly  and  affectation 
which  he  waged  for  so  many  years.  It  waa 
then  that  he  produced  Lea  Pricieuaes  Ridicules, 

To  understand  the  purpose  of  this  satirical 
drama,  the  EngUsh  reader  must  be  informed, 
that  there  existed  at  Paris  a  coterie  of  women 
of  rank,  who  pretended  to  the  moat  exalted  re* 
finement  of  thought,  expression,  and  sentiment. 
These  were  waited  upon  and  worshipped  by  a 
certain  number  of  men  of  fashion  and  several 
literary  characters,  who  uaed  towards  them,  in 
conducting  their  gallant  intercourse,  a  peculiar 
strain  of  nigh-flown,  pedantic  gallantry,  liko 
that  which  was  formerly  in  fashion  in  England, 
when  every  maid  of  honour  spoke  the  affected 
jargon  called  Euphuism.  This  society  met  in 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  under  the  protection 
of  the  marchioness,  its  mistress.  There  were 
amongst  them  several  persons  of  real  wit  and 
talent,  a  circumstance  which  only  served  to 
render  the  false  taste  which  presided  in  the  as- 
sembly more  whimsically  consptcnous.  The 
language  which  the  adepts  of  this  sect  piqued 
themselves  on  ushig,  was  a  series  of  cold,  far- 
fetched, extravagfant  metaphors  and  emblems, 
as  remote  from  good  taete  as  from  common 
sense ;  and  adorned  with  flights  which  resem- 
bled those  of  Cowley  and  Donne  in  their  love 
verses.  If  wit,  as  Dr.  Johnaon  obaerves  of  the 
metaphysical  poets,  consists  in  a  combination 
of  dissimilar  images~4i  discover  v  of^occult  re- 
semblances in  things  apparently  unlike — the 
conversation  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  had 
more  than  enough  of  it.  Their  amorous  inter- 
course was  all  in  trope  and  figure  *,  the  moro 
remote  and  extravagant  so  much  the  more  to 
be  applauded.  The  land  of  gallantry  was  gra- 
phically illustrated  as  a  country  through  which 
the  pilgrim-lover  travelled,  possessing  himself 
succesaively  of  the  viVtdgeotbiUetS'falanBf  the 
hamlet  of  iilleU'douzj  and  ths  castle  of  petits 
soins.  The  expressions  of  real  passioii  are  al- 
ways obvious  and  intelligible,  but  this  pragma- 
tical association  made  love  without  interest  or 
concern;  their  courtship  was  v(nd  of  tender- 
ness— ^their  sorrow  could  excite  no  sympathy ; 
— it  was  sufficient  that  they  said  what  had 
never,  they  hoped,  been  said  before.  The 
whole  languUge,  or  rather  jargon  of  the  socie- 
ty, was  a  succession  of  enigmas,  the  sense  of 
which  much  resembled  the  Highlandman'a 
horse,  that  could  not  be  taken  without  much 
labour,  and  when  caught,  was  not  worth  the 
trouble  it  had  given.  A  dictionary  of  this  ga- 
hraathias  was  published  by  Ribou,  m  1661,  from 
which,  or  some  similar  authority,  Bret,  the 
editor  of  Moliere.  quotes  the  following  tropes 
of  rhetorie,  which  cannot  easily  be  rendered 
into  English.  A  night-cap  was  called  (the 
reader  must  divine  wheretore)  le  complice  in- 
naeent  de  mensange — a  ehaplet,  une  ehkine  spu 
ritteelk^-water,  Vhumewr  e«2ssfe— -thieves,  les 
braves  meommodeSt  and  a  disdainful  smile,  ten 
bouillon  d^orgueU, 

It  might  render  this  high  strain  of  fashiona- 
ble affectation  more  tolerable  in  one  point  of 
view,  that  the  Cupid  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouil- 
let affected  strict  Platonism,  nor  was  there  in- 
deed much  danger  to  be  anticipated  to  the  ho- 
nour of  families  from  the  firigid  affectation  of 
his  ooBceited  jargon.    Tho  faakwn  had  only 
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the  efi^et  of  makinif  the  yonnff  female  aipinnt 
treat  with  contempt  the  good  man  whom  ehe 
chanced  to  call  hasband,  for  his  total  igrnorance 
of  the  regular  procedure  in  love  matters.  Such, 
at  least,  were  the  ostensible  bounds  within 
which  these  apbh  and  fantastic  tricks  were 
practised ;  whether  the  limits  wero  ever  trans- 
gressedi  is  a  question  rather  for  the  scandaloua 
chronicle  than  the  critic.  To  add  singularity 
of  manners  to  abstruseness  of  language  and 
sentiment,  the  lady  who  entertained  these  co- 
teries received  the  company  in  bed,  and  the 
company  arranged  themselves  around  her  in 
the  alcove  where  it  was  placed.  Then  flowed 
that  inimitable  tide  of  afiected  conversation,  in 
which  one  ambiguous,  tortuous  and  metaphy- 
sical conceit  gave  place  to  another  still  more 
obscure, — where,  by  dint  of  what  the  circle 
termed  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  felicity  of 
oxpressioD,  they  became  perfectly  unintelligi- 
ble, and  lanffua^e,  instead  of  being  put  to  its 
natural  and  legitimate  purpose  or  asking  and 
receiving  information,  was  employed  to  give 
vent  to  all  the  nonsensical  extravagances  of  a 
bizarre  fancy,  which  resembled  legitimate  wit 
as  little  as  a  Will-of-the-Wisp  is  like  the  even- 
ing star.  True  wit,  doubtless,  (but  for  the 
time  distorted  and  abused,)  had  some  place  in 
the  coterie,  since  Sevign6,  Menage,  Deshouil- 
l^res,  L'Enclos,  and  other  persons  distinguish- 
ed for  talent,  encouraged  this  absurd  fashion ; 
forgetting  or  neglecting  the  precept  of  a  bard 
who  himself  seldom  remembered  it: — that  it  is 
better  wit  should  not  be  displayed,  at  all,  than 
that  every  expression  should  be  tortured  into  a 
witticism. 

There  could  not  be  more  legitimate  food  for 
satire  than  a  system  of  solemn  pedantic  foppe- 
ry, which  its  proselytes,  in  the  extremity  of 
self-conceit,  considered  as  the  most  renned 
perfection  of  gallantry.  While  this  ridiculous 
alTectation  was  adopted  by  the  learned  and  no- 
ble, and  even  by  prelates  as  well  as  nobles,  Mo- 
liere,  so  lately  tne  manager  of  a  company  of 
strolling  plavers,  was  lo^nc  that  piece,  the 
discharge  of  which  was  to  disperse  this  flock 
of  jackdaws  in  borrowed  feathers. 

The  title  of  his  drama  was  taken  from  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  societv  at  the  Hotel  do  Ram- 
bouillet  not  yet  alluded  to.  Ae  the  females 
wore  frozen  towards  their  insipid  gallants,  they 
made  amends  by  lavishing  the  extremity  of 
tender  friendship  upon  each  other.  Ma  cmre^ 
ma  prddeuse^  were  their  usual  terms  of  endear- 
ment, and  from  thence  the  title  of  Les  Prd- 
eicuses  Ridicules,  In  this  celebrated  piece, 
Moliere  introduced  two  females,  (daughter  and 
niece  of  a  worthy  burgess  called  Gorgibus,) 
who,  having  become  infected  with  the  false 
wit  and  giulantry  of  the  rucIUsy  and  having 
subetituted,  according  to  a  fashion  practised  by 
the  6l6^antes  of  the  day,  the  sonorous  names 
of  ^mmte  and  PoUxcne  for  their  baptismal 
ones  of  Cathos  and  Madclon,  with  all  tne  sen- 
timental jargon  which  belonged  to  their  new 
appellatives,  have  set  themselves  up  as  pr6' 
cicuses  of  the  first  class.  They  have,  of  course, 
a  suitable  contempt  for  honest  Gorgibus,  whose 
dibtross,  perplexity  and  resentment  are  ex- 
treme, and  all  occasioned  by  the  perverse  ele- 
gance of  his  woman-kind,  who,  in  tlioir  at- 
tempts to  emulate  the  folUos  and  conceits  of 


the  ineomparable  Artheiiice,(arQintntieepttbet 
by  which  Madame  de  RambooiUet  ww  disiia* 
guished,  even  in  her  funeral  sermoa,)  Ulk  an 
style  which  he  cannot  comprehend,  uid  ftclin 
a  manner  that  leads  him  to  doubt  their  sanity 
of  mind.  The  proposals  of  two  gentlemen,  ap- 
proved by  Gorgibus,  who  thought  tkem  fit 
matches  for  his  damsels,  have  beea  rejected 
with  such  extremity  of  scorn  by  the  two  prin- 
cesses, that  the  rejected  suitors  determine  to 
revenge  themselves,  which  they  do  by  causing 
their  two  valets,  impudent  conceited  coxconil^ 
of  course,  to  be  introduced  to  Aminte  and  Po- 
lixene,  as  men  of  fashion  and  quality.  The 
PHcieuses  mistake  the  extravagant  and  ibeurd 
foppery,  the  second-hand  airs  of  6oery,  and 
the  vulgar  impudence  of  the  Marquis  de  Mu- 
carille  and  the  Vioomte  de  Jodelet  for  the  ex- 
tremity of  wit  and  gallantry :  while  the  diEco- 
very,  and  the  shame  and  confusion  withwbicii 
the  unfortunate  sentimentaUsts  are  overvhelm- 
ed,  form  the  diverting  conclusion  of  this  aoia- 
sing  drama. 

The  piece  was  acted  for  the  first  time  \^\\ 
November,  1659,  and  received  with  QBuiironQi 
applause.  The  public,  like  children  admitted 
benind  the  scenes,  saw,  with  wonder  and  mirtii, 
the  trumpery  which  they  had  admired  ii 
crowns,  sceptres,  and  royal  robes,  when  beheld 
at  a  distance, — ^tbus  learning  to  estimate,  &t 
their  real  value,  the  affected  airs  of  luper-ei- 
cellence  and  transcendental  olerance  assamcd 
by  the  frequenters  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouiii«t. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  party  who  werecna- 
sequently  made  the  laughing-stock  of  the  the- 
atre, were  much  hurt  and  offended,  nor  v» 
the  injury  at  all  the  lighter,  that  some  of  thcu 
had  sense  enough  to  feel  that  tlie  chastiseaieot 
was  deserved.  They  had  no  remedy, however, 
but  to  swallow  their  chagrin,  and  call  tJiem- 
selves  by  their  own  names  in  future.  Menige 
expressed  his  own  recantation  in  the  words  (^t 
Clevis,  when  he  became  a  conrert  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  told  his  assembled  Franks  they 
must  now  bum  the  idols  which  they  had  hith- 
erto adored.  The  affectation  of  the  period, 
such  as  we  have  described  it,  received  a  hloK 
no  less  effectual  than  that  which  Ben  Joiv^Q' 
by  his  satire  called  ''  Cynthia's  Revels"  inlhct- 
ed  on  the  kindred  folly  of  Euphuism;  or  as  the 
author  of"  The  Baviad  and  Maeviad"  dealt  to 
similar  affectations  of  our  own  day.  But  Mo- 
liere made  a  body  of  formidable  enemies 
amongst  the  powerful  and  the  learned,  ^'hcfe 
false  pretensions  to  wit  and  elegance  he  bad  so 
rudely  exposed. 

Two  things  were  remarkable  as  attending 
the  representation  of  this  excellent  satire; 
first,  that  an  old  man,  sUrting  up  in  the  par- 
terre, exclaimed,  "Courage,  Moliere,  tins  « 
real  comedy!"  and,  secondly,  that  the  author 
himself,  perceiving,  firom  the  general  applauw, 
that  he  had  touched  the  true  vom  of  cm\r^- 
tion,  declared  his  purpose  henceforward  lo  rm 
his  lessons  from  the  human  bosomi  instcsd  ui 
studying  the  pages  of  Terence  and  Plaotoa. 

Les  Prdeieuses  Ridicules  has  been  imitntorf 
by  Shadwell  with  considerable  aucccas  in  i»* 
comedy  of  Bury-fair.  And  here  wo  may  ro 
mark,  that  M.  Taschereau  isled.probaW)  «r  'J 
the  example  of  most  English  authors,  to  spc-'' 
of  this  dramatist  with  more  contempt  than  h' 
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fieaorvtd,  ShmdweH  wta  nnfortniiate  in  being 
placed  in  riTalry  with  Dryden,  and  still  more 
so  in  becoming  the  object  of  his  satire.  Bat 
ho  had  a  strong  sense  of  humour,  and  occasion- 
ally great  power  in  expressing  it.  He  was  the 
Ben  Jonson  of  his  day,  however  inferior  to  him 
in  genius;  and  as  a  painter  of  manners,  his 
works  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  £ng- 
lish  antiquary. 

Moliere  next  produced,  in  IGOO,  SganartUey 
ou  XiS  Coeu  Imaginaire,  His  biographer,  like 
Master  Ford,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
censures  this  second  title  as  coarse  and  indeli- 
cate, unpleasin^  to  the  ear  as  the  names  of 
Amaimon,  Lucifer,  and  Barbason.  We  trust 
that  detestation  of  the  vice  has  since  Moliere's 
time  introduced  among  his  countrymen  such 
laudable  horror  against  the  appellative  of  the 

f principal  sufferer.  Since  the  days  of  the  Ita- 
ian  novellieri,  Boccacio,  Bandello,  and  the  rest, 
their  tales  of  intrigue  had  been  imitated  in  the 
Cent  Nouvelles,  the  Talcs  of  the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre, and  other  works  of  a  similar  kind.  In 
all  these  collections,  the  seductive  intrigues, 
which  carry  dishonour  and  desolation  into  the 
boBom  of  families,  had  been  exposed  by  the  no- 
velists, and  listened  to  by  their  hearers,  the 
courtiers  of  a  licentious  age,  as  fitting  subjects 
for  jest  and  raillery  rather  than  crimes  impe- 
ratively demanding  censure.  If  Moliere,  on 
the  present  and  future  occasions,  lent  his  ad- 
njirable  talents  to  the  same  depraved  purpose 
of  entertaining  profligates  by  placing  their  guilt 
in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view,  Fortune  reserved 
for  him  a  severe  retaliation,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter. 

After  an  unsuccessful  effort  at  a  serious 
piece f^ (Don  Garde  de  JiTavarre,  ou  Le  Prince 
JalouXf)  Moliere  resumed  his  natural  bent; 
and  in  VElcole  ties  Maris,  presented  one  of  his 
best  compositions,  and  at  once  obliterated  all 
recollection  of  his  failure. 

It  was  acted  at  Paris  with  unanimous  ap- 
plause, and  again  represented  at  the  magnifi- 
cent entertainment  given  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  finances,  Fouquet,  to  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  splendid  court.    Fouquet,  at  once  the  most 
opulent  and  the  most  splendid  man  of  his  time, 
had  exhausted  every  species  of  incense  which 
could  be  offered  to  a  royal  idol.    The  beautiful 
Bejart^  whom  Moliere  afterwards  married,  ap- 
peared as  a  Naiad,  in  a  shell  shaped  like  the 
chariot  of  a  sea-goddess,  and  delivered  an  ele- 
gant compliment  composed  by  Pelisson.     Le 
Brun  painted  the  decorations  of  the  scene, — Le 
Notre  laid  out  the  surrounding  architectural 
ornaments, — La  Fontaine  wrote  verses, — Mo- 
liere composed  and  performed   parts  which 
none  but  himself  could  have  invented.    All 
visible  to  the  eye  was  mirth  unbounded,  wealth 
immeasurable,  a  mighty  king  receiving  the  ho- 
mage of  a  devoted  subject.    But  never  was 
there  so  complete  a  resemblance  of  the  ban- 
quet of  Damocles.    The  sharp  glaive,  suspend- 
ed bv  a  single  hair,  was  hanging  above  the  head 
of  the  devoted  entertainer.    Accustomed,  like 
tiio  successful  lover  of  Danae,  to  make  love  in 
a  shower  of  gold,  the  financier  had  found  an 
unexpected  resistance  in  Mademoiselle  La  Val- 
liere,  a  beautiful  youn^  person,  attached  to  the 
train  of  Madame,  the  king's  sister-in-law.    Pro- 
voked at  bis  want  of  succeis,  the  supormtend- 


ent  watched  so  obMely  erery  motion  of  the 
lady,  that  he  discovered  he  had  the  king  for 
his  rival.  Fouquet,  at  this  moment,  was  not 
without  hopes  of  attaining  the  unbounded 
power  ponessed  by  the  lately  deceased  prime 
minister,  the  Cordinal  Mazarin.  Yet  though 
he  nourished  this  distinguished  ambition,  his 
views  as  a  courtier  and  statesman  could  not 
make  him  suppress  his  resentment,  and,  with 
extreme  imprudence,  he  let  La  Valliere  know 
that  he  was  acquainted  vAh  the  secret  of  her 
attachment.  Indignant  at  the  freedom  of  tlie 
communication.  La  Valliere  lost  no  time  in  in- 
forming her  royal  lover  of  the  discovery.  It 
was  at  the  period  of  the  magnificent  fOte  at 
Vaux,  that  tue  king's  resentment  and  jealousy 
were  roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  his  seeing 
a  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  La  Valliere  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  ambitious  financier.  He  would 
have  had  him  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  on 
the  spot,  had  no^  the  queen-mother  deterred 
him  by  the  simple  vet  expressive  words — 
*^  What !  in  the  middle  of  an  entertainment 
which  he  civcs  to  you?"  The  punishment 
was  only  delayed  till  it  could  be  less  scanda- 
lous. The  disgrace  of  the  superintendent  fol- 
lowed close  on  his  magnificent  entertainment. ' 

Besides  VEcole  des  Maris,  Moliere  contribu- 
ted to  the  celebrated  entertainment  at  Vaux  a 
dramatic  representation,  called  Les  Fdcheux, 
consisting  or  a  series  of  detached  scenes,  which 
were  only  designed  to  be  acted  during  the  in- 
tervals of  a  ballet,  to  fill  the  stage  while  the 
dancers  were  changing  their  dresses  and  cha- 
racters for  a  new  exhibition.  In  these  scenes, 
a  lover,  who  has  an  assignation  with  his  mis- 
tress, is  represented  as  successively  interrup- 
ted by  various  importunate  persons,  (in  mo- 
dem tongue  bores,)  who  come  to  intrude  on 
him  their  company  and  their  follies.  But  out 
of  such  slender  materials,  what  a  lecture  upon 
follies  of  character  and  manners  has  MoHere 
contrived  to  tead  us ! 

£ven  the  jealous  fury  which  animated  Louis 
did  not  prevent  his  entering  into  the  humour 
of*' Les  Fricheux,"  and  pointing  out  to  Mo- 
liere another  folly,  which  might  augment  the 
list  of  the  tormenting  intruders.  This  existed 
in  the  person  of  Monsieur  de  Soyecourt,  Grand 
Veneur  or  Great  Huntsman  to  the  King,  wild- 
ly and  exclusively  attached  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  The  royal  hint  was  not  neglected, 
but  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  terms  of  the  chase  necessary  to  be  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  new  character,  that  Mo^ 
here  should  apply  to  Monsieur  de  Soyecourt 
himself,  who  with  unsuspicious  good-nature, 
famished  the  comedian  with  an  ample  voca- 
bulary of  the  phrases  destined  to  render  him- 
self ridiculous.  The  scene  which  Moliere 
composed  on  this  occasion  exhibits  a  strong 
contrast  betwixt  French  and  English  manners. 
Dorante  is  a  courtier  devoted  to  the  chase,  who 
insists  upon  tellinff  Eraste  a  long  story  about  a 
late  hunting-match  in  which  he  was  engaged; 
and  which  was  broken  off  by  a  country  ffentle- 
man,  who,  against  all  the  rules  of  venene,  shot 
the  stag  dead  with  a  pistol.  In  England,  such 
a  country  gentleman  as  Squire  Western  would 
have  understood  hunting  better  than  all  the  no- 
bles of  the  court  of  St.  James's. 

M.  Toschereau  observes,  that  iu  one  icena 
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of  this  little  nnconneeted  string  of  scenei, 
which  neyerthelesB  hai  more  wit  and  nature  in 
it  than  most  regular  comedies,  the  poet  has 
shown  his  philosophy  as  well  as  his  power  of 
comedy.  It  is  where  he  recognises  the  efforts 
of  the  King  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Gothic  and 
barbarous  custom  of  duelhng.  '<  It  is  an  exam- 
ple which  ought  to  teach  poets  how  to  employ 
the  influence  they  possess  over  the  human 
heart.'*  We  subscribe  to  the  opinion,  yet  must 
add  that  it  was  also  a  high  and  exquisite  touch 
of  flattery,  although  very  properly  introduced 
in  the  only  drama  which  Moliere  inscribed  to 
Louis  XI V. 

VEcoU  des  Femmes  was  Moliere's  next  work 
of  importance.  It  is  a  corned?  of  the  highest 
order.  An  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  an 
intriffuer  in  his  youth,  end  knew  (as  he  flat- 
tered himself,)  all  the  wiles  of  woman  kind,  en- 
deavours to  aroid  what  he  considers  as  the 
usual  fate  of  husbands,  by  marrying  his  ward, 
a  beautiful  girl,  simple  almost  to  suliness,  but 
to  whom  nature  has  given  as  much  of  old  mo- 
ther £ve*B  talent  for  persuasion  and  imposition 
as  enables  her  to  baffle  all  the  schemes  of  her 
aged  admirer,  and  unite  herself  to  a  young 
gallant  more  suited  to  her  age.  The  **  Coun- 
try Wife"  of  Wycherly  is  an  imitation  of  this 
piece,  with  the  demerit  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish author  of  having  rendered  licentious  a 
plot  which  in  Moliere's  hands  is  only  gay. 

Although  this  piece  was  well  received  and 
highly  applauded,  it  was  at  the  same  time  se- 
verely criticised  by  those  who  had  swallowed 
without  digesting  the  ridicule  which  the  au- 
thor had  heaped  on  the  Hotel  de  Rarabouillet 
in  the  "  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules,"  and  on  the  va- 
rious conceits  and  follies  of  the  court  in  "  Les 
F&cheux."  Such  critics  having  shown  them- 
selves too  wise  to  express  the  pain  which  they 
felt  on  their  own  account,  now  set  up  as  guar- 
dians of  the  purity  of  the  national  morals,  and 
of  the  national  language.  A  naive  expression 
used  by  Agn^  was  represented  as  depraving 
the  one ',  a  low  and  somewhat  vulgar  phrase 
was  insisted  upon  as  calculated  to  ruin  the 
other.  This  affected  severity  in  morals  and 
grammar  did  not  impose  on  the  public,  who 
were  quite  aware  of  the  motive  of  critics  who 
endeavoured  to  ground  such  formidable  chaises 
on  foundations  so  limited.  The  celebrated  Boi- 
leau  drew  his  pen  in  defence  of  his  friend,  in 
whose  most  burlesque  expression  there  truly 
lurked  a  learned  and  nsenil  moral :  *<  Let  tlie 
enyious  exclaim  against  thee,"  he  said,  "  be- 
cause thy  tcenes  are  agreeable  to  all  the  vnl- 
grar ;  if  thou  wert  less  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  pleasing,  thou  wonldst  be  enabled  to  please 
even  thy  censors."  Moliere  himself  wrote  a 
defence  of"  L'Ecole  des  Femmes,"  <<  in  which," 
says  M.  Taschereau,  "  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  the  most  dangerous  fault  of  an  author 
writing  upon  hie  own  compositions,  and  to  ex- 
hibit wit,  where  some  people  would  only  have 
shown  vanity  and  self-conceit."   ■ 

The  wrath  of  these  paltry  and  prejudiced 
critics  proceeded  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  lite- 
rary censure.  The  Duo  de  la  Feuillade,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  original  of  a  ridiculous  man  of 
Quality  introdneed  by  Moliere  in  his  Critique 
ae  VEcoU  de3  Femmes^  was  guilty  of  an  ac- 
tion equaUj  uobeooming  wmI  brotu,  eonsider- 


ing  that  thd  aristocratie  laws  of  the  French 
society  of  the  day  left  him  at  liberty  to  put  a 
personal  affront  on  the  manager  of  a  theatre, 
whatever  his  genius  or  respectability,  withoat 
being  exposed  to  render  him  a  personal  account. 
He  met  Moliere  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the 
Tttilleries,  and  assuming  the  appearanee  of  one 
who  wished  to  embrace  and  esLlate  him — then 
no  uncommon  compliment — he  eeixed  radely 
upon  the  poet's  head  with  both  his  bands,  ari<i 
rubbing  his  face  violently  against  the  buttons 
of  his  own  dress,  repeated  again  and  again  the 
words,  tarte  d  la  erSm^-^iarte  d  la  erim^ — 
being  one  of  the  phrases  in  '*  L'Ecole  dee  Fem- 
mes" on  which  the  critics  had  fiistened  as  nn- 
polite  and  barbarous.  Greatly  to  the  hooonr 
of  Louis  XIV .,  he  censured  with  seTertty  the 
courtier  who,  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  h: 
the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  Freneh  laa- 
ipiage,  had  taken  tne  unmanly  opportanity  to 
insult  a  man  of  genius  within  the  precincts  of 
his  master's  palace. 

Vln-prompta  de  VersaUles  wae  amther  fa- 
gitive  piece,  in  which  Moliere,  nnder  the  eyes 
of  the  sovereij^n,  reoelled  the  invidious  criti- 
cism with  which  he  ^ad  been  assailed.  Bour* 
sault,  a  man  of  talent  and  genius,  had  joined 
the  cry  against  Moliere,  imder  the  befinf  that 
he  had  himself  been  aimed  at  in  the  eharacter 
of  Lysidas,  the  poet,  in  the  interlude.  Bat 
Boursault  prudently  retired  from  the  conibat. 

La  Princesse  d*Elidey  executed  upon  a  sig^- 
nal  of  the  royal  sceptre,  was  composed  in  ba^ts 
to  ffamish  a  splendid  f%te  of  Louis,  at  Ver- 
sailles, on  the  9th  of  October,  1664,  under  thft 
title  of  <<The  Pleasures  of  the  Enebanted 
Island."  As  the  scene  belongs  to  the  gorgeous 
and  romantic  drama,  it  afibrded  little  scope  to 
Moliere's  comic  powers,  though  be  has  ihrowa 
in  what  the  old  English  stage  would  have 
called  the  humours  of^  Moron,  a  eoort  jester. 
There  may  have  been,  however,  allasioos  winch 
are  now  lost,  but  which  had  poignancy  at  the 
time,  since  the  entertainment  was  received 
with  great  applause.  This  production  is,  like 
the  interlude  of  ^  Les  Fioheuz,"  rather  a  se- 
ries of  detached  scenes,  connected  by  one  sin- 
gle  interest,  which  thev  neither  advance  ma 
retard,  than  a  comedy  bearing  a  regular  plot 

His  next  production,  of  the  same  year,  was 
a  one  act  comedy,  entitled  Le  Mariage  Forci. 
Sganarelle,  a  humorist  of  fifty-three  or  four, 
having  a  mind  to  marry  a  fashionable  young 
woman,  but  feeling  some  instinctive  doubts  and 
scruples,  consults  several  of  his  friends  xsptm 
this  momentous  question ;  and  the  inimitable 
wit  ef  Moliere  sustains  so  bald  and  simple  a 
plot  without  permitting  the  reader  to  feel  a 
sensation  that  the  piece  is  wiredrawn  or  devoid 
of  interest.  The  ridieule  falls  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  the  sophists  of  the  Sorboane,  whose  at- 
tachment to  the  categories  of  Aristotle  ren- 
dered Uiem  so  obstinately  oppoesd  to  every  spe- 
cies of  philosophical  inquiry  which  transoenoed 
the  limited  sphere  of  the  Stagyrite.  The  Aris- 
totelian philosophers  of  the  Sorbonne  are  treat- 
ed with  as  little  mercy  as  those  of  the  ancient 
schools  by  the  satirist  Lueiao,  to  whoto  worki 
Moliere  seems  to  have  been  no  stranger.  R4^ 
ceiving  no  satisfactory  oounsel,  and  not  norh 
pleased  with  the  proceedings  of  his  bride  elect, 
eganarelle  at  last  detsnninei  togtvt  up  his  en 
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^rngementy  bat  is  cud^Uad  Into  eomplianoo  by 
the  brother  of  hia  intended;  and  lo  ends  an 
entertainment  which  in  the  hands  of  any  other 
would  have  been  meagre  enough,  but  as  treat- 
ed by  iMoliere  is  full  of  humour  and  gaiety. 

Tbe  concluding  incident  was  taken  from  an 
adventure  of  the  celebrated  Comte  de  Gram- 
inonty  renowned  for  his  wit  and  gallantry,  which 
made  much  noise  at  the  time.    While  residing 
at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  Grammont  had  paid 
his  assiduous  addresses  to  the  beautiful  Miss 
Hamilton,  sister  of  bis  future  historian,  Connt 
Anthony  Hamilton.    But  as  fickle  as  brilliant, 
the  Comte  de  Grammont  being  permitted  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  return  to  Paris,  set  off  for  Do« 
ver  without  taking  leave  of  his  mistress.    Two 
brethren  of  the  deserted  Ariadne  pursued  and 
overtoojc  the  fugitive  Theseus.    *'Have  you 
not  forgotten  something  in  London,  Comte  ?" 
was  the  question  of  the  Hamiltons.    *'  In  faith, 
I  have,"  replied  the   Comte,  (more   prudent 
than  Sganarelle,  and  not  waiting  till  things 
came  to  extremities)*-^*  to  marry  your  sister." 
And  he  returned  and  redeemed  his  pledge  ac- 
cordingly, with  a  better  flrace  at  least  than 
most  other  persons  would  nave  manifested  in 
similar  circumstances. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  which  saw 
''  Le  Mariage  Force,"  came  out  as  a  part  of 
the  royal  f<bte,  the  three  first  acts,  or  rough 
sketch  of  the  celebrated  satire,  entitled  Tar^ 
iujfty  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  Moliere's 
compositions.  It  was  applauded,  but  from  the 
clamour  excited  against  the  poet  and  the  per> 
formance,  as  an  attack  on  Rieligion,  instead  of 
its  impious  and  insidious  adversary  Hypocrisy, 
the  representation  was  for  the  time  interdict- 
ed ;  a  fortunate  circumstance,  perhaps,  since, 
in  consequence,  the  drama  underwent  a  sedu- 
lous revision,  given  by  Moliere  to  few  of  his 
performances. 

Lt  Festin  de  Pierre — ^the  Feast  of  the  Sta- 
tue— ^well  known  to  the  modern  stage  under  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  was  the  next  vehicle  of 
Moliere 's  satire.    The  story,  borrowed  from  the 
Spanish,  is  well  known.    In  giving  the  senti- 
ments of  the  libertine  Spaniard,  the  author  of 
Tartufie  could   not  suppress  his  resentment 
against  the  party,  by  wnose  interest  with  the 
King  that  piece  had  been  excluded  from  the 
stage,  or  at  least  its  representation  suspended. 
"  The  profession  of  a  hypocrite,"  says  Don 
Juan,  **  has  marvellous  advantages.    The  im- 
posture is  always  respected,  and  although  it 
may  be  detected,  must  never  be  condemned. 
Other  human  vices  are  exposed  ito  censure, 
and  may  be  attacked  boldly.    Hypocrisy  alone 
enjoys  a  privilege  which  stops  the  mouth  of 
the  satirist,  and  enjoys  the  repose  of  sovereign 
impunity."    This  expression,  with  some  other 
passages  in  the  piece,  (the  general  tenor  of 
which  is  certainly  not  very  edifying,)  called 
down  violent  clamours  up<m  the  imprudent  an- 
thor ;  seme  critics  went  so  far  as  to  invoke  the 
spiritual  censure,  and  the  doom  of  tbe  civil 
magistrate  on  Moliere,  as  the  Atheist  of  his 
own  **  Festin  de  Pierre."    He  was,  however, 
on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  supported  by  the 
decided  iavour  of  the  king,  who  then  allowed 
Moliere's  company  to  Uke  the  title  of  Comme- 
dUn$  du  jRot,  and  bestowed  on  them  a  pension 
of  seven  thoosaad  Jivref,  thereby  ■hvwing  how 


little  he  was  infinenced  by  the  clamonrs  of  the 
poet's  enemies,  though  attacking  his  mind  on  a 
weak  point. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1665,  the  king 
having  commanded  such  an  entertainment  to 
be  prepared,  tbe  sketch  or  impromptu  called 
L' Amour  Mideein^  was,  in  the  course  of  five 
days  composed,  got  up,  as  the  players  call  it, 
and  represented.    In  this  sketch,  slight  as  it 
was,  Moliere  contrived  to  declare  war  against 
a  new  and  influential  body  of  enemies.    This 
was  the  medical  faculty,  which  he  had  sliffhtly 
attacked  in  the  "Festin  de  Pierre."    £very 
science  has  its  weak  points,  and  is  rather  bene- 
fited than  injured  by  the  satire  which,  putting 
pedantry  and  quackery  out  of  fashion,  opens  tbe 
way  to  an  enlightened  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
The  medical  faculty  at  Faris,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb.    Almost  every  physician  was  attached  to 
some  particulSr  form  of  treatment,  which  he 
exercised  on  his  patients  without  distinction, 
and  which  probably  killed  in  as  many  instances 
as  it  effected  a  cure.    Their  exterior,  designed, 
doubtless,  to  inspire  respect  by  its  peculiar 
g^b  and  formal  manner,  was  in  itself  matter  of 
ridicule.    They  ambled  on  mules  through  the 
city  of  Paris,  attired  in  an  antique  and  gro- 
tesque dress,  the  jest  of  its  laughter-loving 
people,  and  the  dread  of  those  who  were  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  be  their  patients.    The  con- 
sultations or  these  sages  were  conducted  in  a 
barbarous  Latinity ,  or,  if  they  condescended  to 
use  the  popular  language,  they  disfigured  it 
with  an  unnecessary  profusion  of  technical 
terms,  or  rendered  it  unintelligible  by  a  prodi- 
gal tissue  of  scholastic  formalities  of  expres- 
sion.   M.  Tasohereau  quotes  the  verses  of  a 
contemporary : 

"  Affecter  un  air  pedantesque, 
Cracher  dn  Grec  et  du  Latin, 
Longue  perruque,  habit  grotesque, 
De  la  fourrure  et  de  satin : 
Tout  cela  reuni  fait  presque 
Ce  qu'on  appelle  un  m^decin." 

The  rules  taught  to  the  faculty  were  calcu- 
lated to  cherish  every  ancient  error  and  exclude 
every  modern  improvement,  for  they  were 
sworn  never  to  seek  out  discoveries  in  the  sci- 
ence which  they  practised,  or  to  depsrt  from  the 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.  Daring  empirics 
were  found  amongst  them,  who  adventured 
upon  the  administration  of  chemical  receipts, 
of  which  they  could  not  even  conjecture  the 
eflfect,  and  there  were  individuals  believed 
capable,  if  gained  by  a  sufficient  bribe,  of  ac- 
celerating the  death  of  the  patients  whom 
they  came  to  cure.  The  medical  science  was, 
in  short,  enveloped  in  ignorance,  and  to  encou- 
,rage  those  who  followed  the  profossion  in  the 
attainment  of  real  knowledge,  it  was  necessary 
to  expose  the  pedantry  and  insufficiency  of 
these  formal  and  empty  pretenders  to  a  science 
of  which  they  knew  nothing.  To  rescue  the 
noble  power  of  healing,  which  has  ia  our  days 
been  followed  by  so  many  men  of  minds  as 
vigorous  and  powerful  as  their  hearts  were 
benevolent,  from  the  hands  of  ignorance  and 
empirieism,  was  a  tai^  worthy  the  satire  of 
Moliere,  who  with  Le  Sage  for  hki  eoUesgue, 
iwnt  fitt  in  ecc4wnpMehing  it. 
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The  renerable  dalaess  and  pedantio  igno* 
ranee  of  the  faculty  was  incensed  at  the  ridi- 
cule cast  upon  it  in  V Amour  M^decin,  eape- 
cially,  as  four  of  its  most  distinguished  members 
were  introduced  under  Greek  names,  invented 
by  Boileau  for  his  friend's  use.  The  consulta- 
tion held  by  these  sages,  which  respects  every 
thin^  save  the  case  of  the  patient — the  .cere- 
monious difficulty  with  whicn  they  are  at  first 
brought  to  deliver  their  opinions — the  vivacitj 
and  fury  with  which  each  finally  defends  his 
own,  menacing  the  instant  death  of  the  patient, 
if  any  other  treatment  be  observed,  seemed  all 
to  the  public  highly  comical,  and  led  many  re- 
flecting men  to  think  Lisette  was  not  far 
wron^,  in  contending  that  a  patient  should  not 
be  said  to  die  of  a  fever  or  a  consumption,  but 
of  four  doctors  and  two  apothecaries.  The 
farce  enlarged  the  sphere  of  Moliere's  enemies, 
but  as  the  poet  sumred  none  of  the  faculty  to 
prescribe  for  him,  their  resentment  was  of  the 
less  consequence. 

The  Misanthrope^  accounted  by  the  French 
critics  the  most  correct  of  Moliere's  composi- 
tions, was  the  next  vehicle  of  his  satire  against 
the  follies  of  the  age;  Except  for  the  usual 
fault  of  his  gratuitously  adopted  coarseness,  it 
is  admirably  imitated  in  the  "  Plain  Dealer," 
of  Wycherley.  Alceste  is  an  upright  and 
manly  character,  but  rude,  and  impatient  even 
of  the  ordinary  civilities  of  life  and  the  harm- 
less hypocrisies  of  complaisance,  by  which  the 
ugliness  of  human  nature  is  in  some  degree 
disguised.  He  quarrels  with  his  friend  Philinte 
for  receiving  the  bow  of  a  man  he  despises )  and 
with  his  mistress  for  enjoying  a  little  harmless 
ridicule  of  her  friend,  wnen  her  back  is  turned. 
He  tells  a  conceited  poet,  that  he  prefers  the 
sense  and  simplicity  of  an  old  ballad  to  the 
false  wit  of  a  modem  sonnet, — he  proves  his 
judgment  to  be  just, — and  receives  a  chal- 
lenge from  the  poet  in  reward  of  his  criticism. 
Such  a  character,  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
false  and  fantastic  affectations  of  the  day,  af- 
forded a  wide  scope  for  the  satire  of  Moliere. 
The  situation  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
Eraste,  in  '^Les  Fdcheuz."  But  the  latter 
personage  is  only  interrupted  by  fools  and  im- 
postors during  a  walk  in  the  Tuilleries,  where 
he  expects  to  meet  his  mistress :  the  distress 
of  Alceste  lies  deeper, — he  is  thwarted  by  pre- 
tenders and  coxcombs  in  the  paths  of  life  itself, 
and  his  peculiar  temper  renders  him  impatient 
of  being  pressed  and  shouldered  by  them ;  so 
that  like  an  irritable  man  in  a  crowd,  he  resents 
those  inconveniences  to  which  men  of  equani- 
mity submit,  not  as  a  matter  of  choice,  indeed, 
but  as  a  point  of  necessity.  The  greater  cor- 
rectness of  this  piece  may  be  owing  to  the 
lapse  of  nine  months,  (an  unusual  term  of  re- 
pose for  the  muse  of  Moliere,)  betwixt  the  ap- 
pearance of  *'  L'Amour  M6decin"  and  that  of 
the  <' Misanthrope."  Yet  this  chef-d'oeuvre 
was  at  first  coldly  received  by  the  Parisian 
audience,  and  to  render  it  more  attractive, 
Moliere  was  compelled  to  attach  to  its  repre- 
sentation the  lively  farce  of  Lt  Midecin  malgri 
lui.  In  a  short  time  the  merit  of  the  **  Misan- 
thrope" became  acknowledged  by  the  public, 
and  even  many  of  those  critics  who  had  oither- 
to  been  hostile,  united  in  its  praise. 

Yet  scandal  was  not  lilent ;  for  Moliere  was 


loudly  censured,  as  having,  in  the  perwm  of 
Alceste,  ridiculed  the  Duke  de  Montaiisier,  a 
man  of  honour  and  virtue,  but  of  blunt  nncour- 
teous  manners.  The  duke  informed  that  he 
had  been  brought  on  the  stage  by  Moiiere. 
threatened  vengeance ;  but  being  penraad«d  to 
see  the  play,  he  sought  out  the  author  instant- 
ly, embraced  him  repeatedly,  and  aavared  him, 
that  if  he  had  really  thought  of  him  when  com- 
posing the  '^  Misanthrope,"  he  regarded  it  as 
an  honour  which  he  could  never  forget. 

The  lively  farce  of '<  Le  MMecin  mal^^  hu, ' 
was  translated  by  Fielding,  under  the  title  cf 
"  Mock  Doctor."  The  story  is  taken  from  ao 
old  fabliau,  which  in  its  turn  has  probably  been 
derived  &om  an  eastern  tale.  In  the  origiinl 
tale,  the  Mock  Doctor  having  been  cndgelied 
into  a  leech  of  deep  skill,  is  conunanded  by  tfao 
king  of  the  country,  on  pain  of  perishins  under 
the  bastinado,  to  cure  at  once  all  the  ncS  of  tba 
capital,  whom  the  well-meaning  sovereign  hu 
assembled  for  the  purpose,  in  an  immense  hos* 

Eital.  The  "  m^decin  malgri  loi"  extrieatei 
imself  with  dexterity.  He  assemblee  his  pa- 
tients in  a  great  hall,  in  one  end  of  which  a 
lighted  a  mighty  fire. 

*<  My  friends,"  says  the  physician,  '<  I  can,  it 
is  true,  cure  all  your  complamts,  hot  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  my  panacea,  is  the  ashes  of 
a  man  who  has  been  burned  alive  ?  Ab  this  is 
indispensable  to  the  composition  of  the  medi- 
cine, I  have  no  doubt  that  the  patient  amongst 
you  who  feels  himself  most  <&plorabIv  inSis- 
posed,  will  willingly  agree  to  be  sacrifieed  as 
the  victim,  by  means  of  whose  death  the  rest 
are  to  be  cured.  You,  sir,"  addressing  a  g^ootj 
patient,  '^  have  much  the  appearance  of  oeicf 
the  greatest  invalid  present."  '*  Who,  I,  sir  r ' 
repUed  Gout,  ^'appearances  are  deceitful,  I 
was  never  better  in  my  life  than  at  this  mo- 
ment." '*  If  well  in  health  what  business  have 
you  among  the  sick  ?  Get  out  with  you !  You/' 
to  a  paralytic  patient,  '^  have,  I  presume,  no  ob- 
jection to  become  the  scape-goat."  "  Every 
objection  p-p-possible,"  stuttered  Palsyi  and 
was  turned  out  to  hobble  after  Gout.  The 
doctor  gets  rid  of  all  his  patients  in  the  same 
manner,  without  any  loss  of  reputation ;  for  a^ 
they  leave  the  hospital  they  are  interrogated 
severally  by  the  king,  to  whom,  under  appre- 
hension of  being  sent  back  to  be  calcined,  they 
all  report  themselves  perfectly  cured." 

Wo  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  Moliere  had 
been  acquainted  with  this  singular  eonclnsion 
of  the  story,  he  would  have,  under  some  form 
or  other,  introduced  it  into  his  whimsical  and 
entertaining  little  drama.  The  author  him- 
self treated  the  piece  as  a  trifle,  for  which  be 
is  afiectionately  reproved  by  the  author  of  the 
following  verses: — 

<<  Moliere,  dit-on,  ne  Tappelle 

Qu'une  petite  bagatelle : 
Mais  cette  bagatelle  est  d'un  esprit  si  fi% 

Que,  s'il  faut  que  je  vous  le  die, 
L'esUme  qu'on  en  fait  est  uno  roaladia. 
Qui  fait  que,  dans  Paris,  tout  court  an  M£d^- 


cm. 


But  not  even  the  praises  paid  to  the  <*  Misan- 
thrope," though  a  piece  of  a  mood  much  hiirh- 
er  than  Lt  Audecin  malgri  hd,  satisfied  Mx;- 
here.    "  Foici  veiret  Hum  miirt  cAe«e,"  said  U» 
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to  Boileau,  wh«n  the  Utter  congratulated  bim 
on  the  success  of  the  chef-d'oeuvre  which  we 
iiave  just  named.    He  anticipated  the  success 
of  tiio  most  remarkable  of  liis  performances, 
tlie   celebrated  '^  Tartuife,"  in  which  he   has 
unjuaskcd  and  branded  vice,  as  in  his  lighter 
pieces  he  has  chastised  folly.    This  piece  had 
been  acted  before  Louis,  before  his  queen,  and 
liis   mother,  and  at  ilie  palace   of  the   g^reat 
I'rince  of  Condc  ;  but  the  scruples  infused  into 
thu  king  long  induced  him  to  hesitate  ere  he 
reiiiovod  Ihe  interdict  which  prohibited  its  re- 
presentation.   Neither  wore  these  scruples  yet 
rciuoved.     Permission  was,  indeed,  given  to 
represent  the  piece,  but  under  the  title  of  the 
*'  impostor,"  and  calling  the  principal  person, 
Paiiulplie,  for  it  seems  the  name  of  Tartuile 
w.'is    peculiarly  ofTensive.     The   king,  having 
left  Paris  for  the  army,  the  president  of  the 
parliaruent  of  Paris  prohibited  any  further  re- 
pioseatation  of  the  obnoxious  piece,  thus  dis- 
guised,   although    licensed    by    his    majesty. 
Liouis  did  not  resent  this  interftirence,  and  two 
compositions  of  Molierc  was  interposed  betwixt 
the  date  of  the  suspension  which  we  have  no- 
ticed, and  the  final  permission  to  bring  '*  Tar- 
tutFo"  on  tlie  stage.    These  were — Mdicertej 
a  Species  of  heroic  pastoral,  in  which  Moliere 
certainly  did  not  excel, — and  Le  SicUien^  ou 
VJliaour  PeiiUrt,  a  few  lively  scenes  linked 
together  so  as  to  form  a  pleasing  introduction 
to  several  of  those  dances  in  costume,  or  bal- 
lets, as  they  were  called,  in  which  Louis  him- 
self often  assumed  a  character. 

At  length,  in  August,  1007,  Le  Tartuffc,  so 
long  suppressed,  appeared  on  the  stage,  ^nd  in 
the  depth  and  power  of  its  composition  lefl  all 
authors  of  comedy  far  behind.    The  art  with 
which  the  ^^  Impostor"  is  made  to  develop  his 
real  character,  without  any  of  the  usual  solilo- 
quies or  addresses  to  a  confidant,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  audience,  has  been  always  admired  as 
inimitable.    The  heart  of  a  man  who  had  least 
desired,  and  could  worst  bear  close  investiga- 
tion, is  discovered  and  ascertained  in  all  its 
bearings,  gradually,  yet  certainly,  as  navigators 
trace  the  lines  and  bearings  of  an  unknown 
coast.    The  persons  amongst  whom  this  illus- 
trious hypocrite  performs  the  principal  charac- 
ter are  traced  with  equal  distinctness.    The 
silly  old  mother,  obstinate  from  age  as  well  as 
bigotry ;  the  modest  and  sensible  Cl^ante ;  his 
brother-in-law,  Orgon,  prepared  to  be  a  dupe 
by  prepossession  and  self-opinion ;  Damis,  im- 
petuous and  unreflecting ;  Mariane,  gentle  and 
patient,  with  the  hasty  and  petulant  sallies  of 
Dorine,  who  ridicules  the  family  she  serves 
with  affection;  are  all  faithfully  drawn,  and 
contribute  their  own  share  on  the  effect  of  the 
piece,  while  tfaev  assist  in  bringing  on  the  oa* 
tastrophe.    In  this  catastrophe,  nowever,  there 
is  something  rather  inartificial.    It  is  brought 
about  too  much  by  a  tour  deforce^  too  entirely 
by  the  "  de  par  le  roi,"  to  deserve  the  praise 
bestowed  on  the  rest  of  the  piece.    It  resem- 
bles, in  short,  too  nearly  the  receipt  for  making 
the  "  Beggars'  Opera"  end  happily,  by  sending 
some  one  to  call  out  a  reprieve.    &ut  as  it  ma- 
nifested at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  the 
prmce,  and  afforded  opportunity  for  panegyric 
on  his  acuteness  in  detecting  and  paniuiin^ 
fraud,  Moliere,  it  is  certain,  might  have  his 
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own  good  reasons  for  uawindiog  and  disentan- 
gling the  plot  by  means  of  an  exempt  or  king's 
messenger. 

Besides  the  honourable  tribute  paid  to  the 
sovereign  in  the  close  of  the  "  Tartuffe,"  a  di- 
verting part  of  the  colloquy  in  the  first  act  was 
borrowed  from  an  expression  of  Louis  himself. 
It  chanced  that  upon  the  eve  of  a  fast,  the  king 
being  hungry,  sat  down  to  a  repast,  and  invited 
Perefixe,  Bishop  of  Rhodcz,  to  bear  him  com- 
pany. The  prelate  declined  with  affectation, 
and  with  an  obstinacy  of  which  the  king  de- 
sired to  know  the  motive.  After  the  bishop 
had  left  the  apartment,  some  one  gave  Louis, 
a  particular  account  of  his  reverence's  dinner; 
which  consisted  of  so  many  dishes,  and  was  so 
well  done  justice  to,  that  his  majesty  could 
have  no  apprehension  of  his  suffering  from  fa- 
mine. At  the  name  of  each  new  dish,  the  king 
exclaimed,  in  a  varied  inflection  of  voice, "  O/i, 
U  pauvrc  honwic  /"  the  very  expression  which 
Ortron  uses  to  express  his  sympathy  with  Tar- 
tuffe. This  anecdote  associated  the  prince,  in 
a  certain  degree,  with  the  success  of  the  pla^» 
and  may  have  inclined  him  at  last  to  the  fa- 
vourable estimate  which  he  formed  of  "  Tar- 
tufte." 

But  our  readers  may  request,  af\er  all,  to 
know  our  sentiments  on  the  objection  of  pro- 
fanity, which,  though  unquestionably  it  was 
advanced  against  Moliere  by  men  actuated  by 
personal  and  invidious  motives,  was  also  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Bossuet  and  Bour- 
daloue. 

"  As  true  and  false  doctrine,"  says  the  latter 
preacher,  ^^  have  I  know  not  how  many  ac- 
tions in  common  betwixt  them,  and  the  exte- 
rior of  the  one  can  hardly  be  discriminated 
from  the  other,  it  is  not  only  an  easy  but  al- 
most a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  raillery 
which  attacks  one  should  affect  the  other,  and 
that  the  features  imputed  to  the  one  should 
disfigure  the  other.  Such  has  been  the  actual 
consequence  when  profane  wits  have  under- 
taken to  censure  hypocrisy,  and  thereby  caused 
unjust  suspicions  to  be  entertained  of  real 
piety,  by  malignant  interpretations  put  upon 
that  which  is  false.  This  is  what  tney  have 
attempted  in  exposing  to  the  laughter  of  a 
public  theatre,  an  imaginary  hypocrite,  and 
turning,  in  his  person,  the  most  holy  things 
into  ridicule,  representing  him  as  blaming  the 
scandals  of  the  world  in  an  extravagant  man- 
ner, and  as  affecting  a  scrupulous  conscience 
on  indifferent  matters,  while  he  scmpled  not, 
secretly,  to  meditate  the  most  atrocious  crimes, 
assuming  a  rueful  penitentiary  visage,  which 
only  served  to  cover  the  most  sensual  indul- 
gences, and  affixinff  to  him,  as  their  caprice 
suggests,  an  exterior  of  austere  piety,  as  a 
cover  for  the  basest  and  most  mercenary  pur- 
poses." 

Such  is  the  charge  brought  by  a  wise,  elo- 
quent, and  pious  man,  in  nis  sermon  on  the 
seventh  Sunday  afler  Easter.  But  wisdom, 
eloquence  and  piety,  are  all  liable  to  error,  and 
diflfering  essentially  from  Bourdaloue  in  the 
opinion  which  he  has  expressed,  we  have  deem- 
ed it  only  justice  to  state  the  case  in  bis  own 
forcible  words  before  we  ventur*  to  express 
our  humble  sentiments. 
We  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  were 
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the  preaeher*i  arffum^nti  to  b«  carried  to  ex- 
tremity,  it  would  follow  M  a  reaiUt,  that  no 
vice  could  be  blamed,  lest  a  ceosure  sliould 
arise  on  its  corresponding  virtue.  In  that 
mode  of  reasoning,  a  satire  upon  avarice  would 
be  objectionable  as  a  censure  of  economy,  and 
the  blame  applicable  to  profusion  would  be 
proscribed  as  discrediting  generosity.  For 
every  virtue,  brilliant  in  itself,  is  followed  by  a 
vice,  attached  to  it  as  shadow  is  to  substance, 
bearing  in  its  milder  aspect  the  appearance  of 
the  virtue  carried  to  excess,  and  seeming  as  in- 
separable from  it  as  Bourdaloue  declares  hy- 
pocrisy to  be  from  true  religion.  But  are  we, 
therefore,  to  refrain  from  censuring  the  vicious 
excess,  because  we  render  due  honour  to  the 
virtue  practised  in  its  just  mean  ?  We  do  not, 
however,  insist  on  this  general  argument,  bo- 
cause  we  willingly  concede  that  it  is  less  law- 
ful and  even  more  dangerous  to  treat  lightly 
the  language  and  observances  of  religion,  than 
those  which  only  regard  moral  conduct  and 
social  life. 

We  agree,  therefore,  with  Father  Bourda- 
loue, that  the  rash  application  of  satire  or  ridi- 
cule, as  the  single  test  of  truth,  from  which 
there  lies  no  appeal,  may  lead  to  the  worst 
conseouences  where  religion  is  in  question. 
To  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  scruples  of  a  con- 
science really  tender  and  fearful  of  offence, 
even  if  these  scruples  are  stretched,  in  our  es- 
timation, to  the  verge  of  absurdity,  is,  we  think, 
likely  to  be  attended  with  all  the  scandal  to 
true  religion  which  the  learned  preacher  ap- 
prehends. But,  grant  the  existence  of  such 
criminals  as  Tartuffe,  (and,  alas!  who  dare 
deny  that  there  have  existed,  and  perhaps  are 
yet  to  be  found  such  snakes  in  the  bosom  of 
Christian  society,)  we  search  in  vain  in  Scrip- 
ture, or  in  the  practice  of  the  best  friends  of  re- 
ligion in  all  ages,  for  any  warrant  to  spare 
them.  If  we  look  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  our 
best  and  safest  guide,  no  crime  is  denounced 
more  frequently,  or  described  as  more  odious 
to  the  Author  of  our  religion,  than  that  of  the 
hypocrites  who  made  a  gain  of  godliness,  and 
possessed  themselves  by  means  of  long  prayers 
of  the  goods  of  orphans.  We  find  them  repeat- 
edly mentioned,  and  with  a  deepness  of  denun- 
ciation on  their  practices  which  seems  to  au- 
thorize their  being  hold  up  to  detestation  by 
every  means  which  can  be  taken  to  expose 
moral  criminals.  If  the  stale  of  society  be  such, 
that  characters  of  a  cast  so  dangerous, 

*  Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne. 
Are  touched  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone," 

whore  shall  we  find  the  means  of  assailing 
them  unless  by  the  influence  of  satire? 

If  ridicule  as  well  as  reason  had  not  been 
employed,  and  that  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
the  whole  Christian  world  would  at  this  day 
have  groaned  under  the  oppressions  and  usur- 
pations of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  or  if  Louis 
aIV.  had  fully  apprehended  the  satire  of  Mo- 
licre,  he  might  have  saved  that  ^reat  blot  on 
his  name,  the  persecution  of  his  Protestant 
subjects,  and  the  breach  of  public  faith,  in  re- 
voking the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Ridicule  is,  we 
allow,  a  basardous  weapon,  to  be  used  with 
caution ;  yet  when  employed  with  a  good  faith 
and  honest  purpose,  it  is  the  most  formidable 


and  effectnal  which  ean  be  directed  against  a 
crime  equally  odious  in  the  sight  of  God  rtm! 
dangerous  to  human  society.  It  is,  we  thi.ik. 
in  the  allegorical  romance  of  Spenser,  Lba.t  a 
champion  is  introduced  bending  with  awe  a'lC 
reluctance  his  lance  against  an  opponent  ri^ 
vered  by  the  red  cross  shield.  But  when  li.a* 
sicrn  is  found  to  disguise  an  impostor  acd  s 
felon,  the  true  knight  does  not  permit  him  i*r 
an  instant  to  enjoy  its  protection.  Then?  i* 
much  less  danger  of  religion  being  diacTcdiUc 
by  the  discovery  and  exposare  of  devoted  ^l-k. 
self'Seeking  hypocrisy,  than  in  permitting  *'r  t 
vice  to  lura  like  a  concealed  and  con5u.T.i:j 
canker  in  the  bosom  of  society,  undetected  w.-^ 
uncauterized.  To  assert  that  the  practice  rr 
exterior  observances  is  to  preserve  the  br;"^ 
critd  from  exposure,  because  it  may  occa«  «  c  a 
scrupulous  inquisition  into  the  conduct  oi'  t  r 
really  conscientious,  is  saying,  that  we  oc^^: 
to  receive  a  false  coinage  because  it  is  an  •.'..• 
talion  of  that  which  is  true,  or  tliat  the  prolta- 
sion  of  religion  ought  to  serve,  like  I  a 
churches  in  ropish  countries,  as  an  asylum  t-: 
all  that  is  vicious  and  criminal  in  society. 

If,  indeed,  hypocrisy  is  to  he  sacred  trt  c 
ridicule,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  to  what  tnbuM! 
that  odious  vice  is  to  be  delivered  for  trii*  ir.d 
censure.  The  scandal  which  P^re  Bocrdi- 
loue  apprehends  to  real  religion  mont  be  io- 
curred  by  every  species  of  inquisition  that  ebal! 
bo  made  into  the  reality  of  religious  preieiv, 
and  yet  without  some  such  inquisition  iiitr  ta.Tf.s 
cannot  be  severed  from  the  wheat — the  ti  r^-  i 
and  worthless  imitation  distincruished  from  i:.£ 
precious  and  inimitable  reality.  The  «.n* 
evil  would  arise  from  punishing  the  criiir*'*  - 
Tartuffe  in  a  court  of  justice  as  from  exy\  <  ■: 
them  upon  the  stage.  But,  surely,  nltii:.:j.. 
such  exposure  may  lead  men  to  try  n>ort?  --4- 
verely  the  pretensions  of  such  as  make  pt^  .,- 
liar  professions  of  devotion,  the  scparat:-.ni  - ' 
the  pure  gold  from  the  dross  must  in  the  i:. 
lead  to  tlie  first  being  held  in  higher  eslin.at..  c 
and  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  eecond  bt*.  r 
exposed  to  deserved  contempt. 

Wo  have  hitherto  considered  the  case  cf  it 
incorrigible  hypocrite,  as  of  one  who  is  pu.i  - 
ed  not  with  a  view  to  his  correction,  but  tv  i  > 
detection  and  the  prevention  of  the  inis-.a  *" 
ho  may  work  in  society.     But  this  is  oruv  r.i 
of  the  real  question.      Spiritual  pride,  a  i.". 
and  a  great  one,  often  creeps  insensibly    ■.' 
bosoms  which  are  most  formed  to  noori-»S   ■' 
votional  sentiments.     The  self-suppose.' d  f  1  •» '. 
of  the  Deity  is  too  apt  (so  easily  are  our  '.■' 
inclinations  turned  to  corruption  and  ik:-.  •■ 
sion,)  to  look  down  on  the  race  of  world iy  i  j  ■ 
and,  in  his  delusion,  to  return  thanks,  with 
Pharisee,  that  he  is  not  like  the  contrite  i  ..> 
lican.     A  portrait  like  that  of  Tartuffe  in.iv  ?.- 
rest  such  a  man  in  his  course,  by  showir::  i-t 
that  the  fairest  professions  and  the   str*  *-»• 
observances  may  bo  consistent  withtho  r>>J:  '■ 
purposes;   and  that  though   we  may  rtr.'. 
discharge  our  religious  duties,  wo  arc  ii«.!  \ 
arrogate  to  ourselves  merits  towards  hcax  n. 
entertain  hopes  which  can  only  bo  grou-  . 
on  merits  far  different  from  our  own.     Su-j  « 
picture  may  also  call  to  reflection  the  boK!  .< 
ambitious  impostor,  who,  from  the  destrt^  o'  •>- 
quiring    influence   over   his   frlluw    »h»    • 
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lompted  to  vie  his  religious  character  as  the 
ntcans  of  effecting  hia  purpose.  As  the  ca- 
rcer  of  such  a  character  often  begins  and  pro- 
ceeds to  a  certain  length  in  the  sincere  feeling 
of  devotion,  it  may  be  prevented  from  ending 
in  a  course  of  hypocrisy  equally  dangerous  to 
tlio  individual  himself  and  to  society,  by  the 
public  exposure  of  the  contents  of  one  of  those 
sepulchres,  whitened  on  the  outside,  which  are 
a  charnel  house  within. 

Wo  do  not  desire  to  travel  out  of  the  record, 
or    to  lay  down  any  general  rule  in  what  cases 
satire  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  employed  in 
reprehenaion  of  hypocrisy.    Undoubtedly  there 
uiay  bo  instances  to  which  Bourdaloue's  argu- 
ments are  applicable,  and  where  it  may  be  bet- 
tor that  a  criminal  person  should  be  punished, 
or  expelled  from  society,  without    public  ex- 
posure.   But  the  case  of  Tartufie  is  that  of  a 
vilely  wicked  man,  rendering  the  profession  of 
religion  hateful,  by  abusing  it  for  the  worst 
pin  poses;  and  if  such  characters  occurred,  as 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  in  the  time  and 
court  of  Louis  XIV ;  we  can   see  no  reason 
against  their  being  gibbeted  in  effigy.    The 
poet  himself  is  at  pains  to  show  that  he  draws 
the  true  line  ofdistinction  betwixt  the  hypocrite 
and  the  truly  religious  man.     When  the  duped 
Orgon,  astonished  at  the  discovery  of  Tartuffo's 
villany,  expresses  himself  doubtful  of  the  ex- 
istcuce  of  real  worth,  Cleante  repUes  to  him 
Willi  his  usual  sense  and  moderation. 

**  He  bien!  ne  voil«\  pas  de  vos  eraportemens! 
Vou3  ne  gardez  en  rien  les  doux  terap6ramen8. 
Da,ns  la  oroite  raison  jamais  n'entre  la  voire ; 
El  toujours  d'un  exces  vous  vous  jetz  dans 

I'autre. 
Vous  voyez  v6tre  erreur,  et  vous  avez  connu 
Que  par  un  zcic  feint  vous  ctiez  prevenu: 
Mais  pour  vous  corriger  quelle  raison  demande 
Quo  vous  alliez  passer  dans  une  erreur  plus 

grande, 
Et  quavecque  le  coBur  d'un  perfide  vaurien 
Vous  confondiez  les  co3urs  de  tons  les  gens  du 

bicn? 
Qaoi !  parce  qu'un  fripon  vous  dupe  avee  au- 

dace 
Sous  le  pompeuz  6clat  d*un  austere  grimace, 
Vous  voulez  que  partout  on  soit  fait  comme  lui, 
£t  qu'aucun  vrai  devot  ne  se  trouve  aujour- 

d'hui.? 
Laissez  aux  libertins  ces  sottes  consequences : 
Dl  melez  le  vertu  d'avec  ses  apparences, 
Ne  hasardez  jamais  vdtre  estime  trop  tot, 
Et  soyez  pour  cela  dans  le  milieu  qu'il  faut» 
Gardez  vous,  s'ilse  peut,d'honorer  I'imposture : 
Mais  au  vrai  zcle  aussi  n'allez  pas  faire  injure; 
Et  s'il  vous  faut  tomber  dans  une  extr^mit6, 
IV-chez  plutot  encor   de    cet  autre   cote." — 

Act  V.  Scene  1. 

After  the  victorious  reception  of"  Tartuffe," 
and  before  the  clamour  and  controversy  to 
which  it  gave  occasion  were  nearly  ended, 
Moli«re  presented  the  stage  with  the  wild  and 
lively  comedy  of  Amphitryon,  We  must  own 
that  a  piece  founded  on  such  a  subject  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  have  been  wisely  calculated  to 
efface  the  reproaches  cast  upon  the  author  of 
"  Tartuffe,"  aa  a  corrupter  of  national  morals, 
and  that  a  satire  on  some  decided  vice,  fashion- 
able at  the  time,  would  have  much  better  sup- 


ported his  defence  agahisi  the  devotees,  whe- 
ther true  or  &lse,than  a  drama,  which,  though 
drawing  its  origin  from  pagan  times,  most  al- 
ways remain  censurable.  But  the  subject  had 
been  admitted  on  every  stage  in  Europe,  al- 
though, according  to  Riccoboni^  it  should  not 
bo  received  on  any  theatre,  where  morals  are 
respected. 

The  truth  may,  perhaps,  be,  tliat  Moliere, 
weary  for  the  moment  of  contention,  was  willing 
to  compose  a  play,  entertaining  from  its  subject, 
and  affording  room  for  jests,  which  neither  men 
offashion,  doctors,  princesses,  nor  bigots,  could 
regard  as  personal.  He  might  remember  what 
the  great  Conde  said  to  Louis  XIV.,  when  the 
king  asked  him  how  the  auditors,  so  sensitive 
about  Tartuffe,  listened,  without  indignation, 
to  the  profanities  and  indecencies  of  a  coarse 
farce  called  Scaramouche  Hermite.  "  Be- 
cause," replied  Co^ide,  "  it  only  violates  decen- 
cy and  religion,  without  attacking  priests  and 
bigots."  Be  that  as  it  may,  Amphitryon  was 
handled  with  infinite  humour,  and  with  as  much 
decency  as  the  story  permitted,  and  censure 
was  drowned  in  laughter. 

Moliere  was  not  so  fortunate  in  his  next 
piece,  though  equally  well  received,  and  no  less 
deserving  of  it.  George  Dandin^  a  wealthy 
citizen,  who  has  had  the  imprudence  to  marry  a 
sprig  of  quality,  daughter  of  an  old  jackass  of 
nobilily  called  Monsieur  De  Sotenville,  and  his 
no  less  noble  spouse  Madame  de  la  Prudoterle, 
is  exposed  at  once  to  the  coquetry  of  a  light- 
headed wife,  who  despises  his  birth  and  under- 
standing, and  to  the  rigorous  sway  of  her  pa- 
rents ;  who,  called  upon  to  interfere  with  their 
authority,  place  their  daughter  in  the  right, 
and  the  unhappy  rotcurier,  their  son-in-law,  in 
the  wrong,  on  every  appeal  which  is  made  to 
them.  Angelica  is  represented  as  thoughtless, 
not  cruninal,  and  appearances,  at  least,  are  thus 
saved.  Nevertheless,  there  was  more  than  one 
Sotenville  about  court,  and  Dandin  in  the  city, 
who  felt  the  ridicule  sting  home,  and  complain- 
ed, as  Rousseau  did  afterwards,  that,  in  seeking 
food  for  his  satiric  vein,  Moliere  was  not  unwill- 
ing to  pervert  the  order  of  society,  and  to  sow 
dissention  in  the  bosom  of  families.  The  pub- 
lic again  laughed  at  the  sufferers,  and  excul- 
pated the  poet,  or  became,  by  their  applause, 
nis  accomplices  in  the  pretended  crime. 

George  Dandin  was  acted  I8th  July,  1668. 
On  the  3d  September,  in  the  same  year,  the 
moral  comedy  of  VAvare  was  presented  to  the 
public  by  the  fertile  muse  of  our  author.  The 
general  conception  of  the  piece,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  individual  scenes,  are  taken  from. 
Plautus,  but  adapted  to  French  society,  with  a 
degree  of  felicity  belonging  to  Moliere  alone. 
The  poor,  (and  most  people  think  themselves 
so  with  relation  to  their  expenses,)  are  usually 
somewhat  envious  of  the  rich,  and  very  willing 
to  enjoy  a  laugh  at  their  cost ;  especially  if  the 
latter  stand  convicted  of  avarice,  or  saving  mo- 
ney, not  for  the  sake  of  what  it  can  procure, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  amassing  and  hoarding  it. 
No  vice  meets  with  less  sympathy  than  ava- 
rice, for  the  good  reason  that  all  think  that 
they  could  employ,  to  advantage,  what  the 
miser  seems  to  possess  only  ailer  the  manner 
of  ^sop's  dog  in  the  manger,  withholding  it 
from  others,  yet  denying  to  himself  the  enjoy- 
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ments  whxeh  it  might  command.  The  yiee 
also,  when  it  gains  possession  of  an  indivi- 
dual, shows  so  mean,  mconsequential,  and  on- 
reasonable,  that  wo  cannot  wonder  at  its 
being  a  favourite  subject  for  satirical  poetry. 
The  liighest  compliment  paid  to  the  truth  of 
M olicre's  picture  was  by  an  actual  miser,  who 
was  so  much  delighted  with  the  representation, 
that  he  did  not  grudge  the  money  which  his 
admission  had  cost,  because  the  piece,  as  he  ar- 
gued, contained  such  excellent  lessons  of  eco- 
nomy. It  is  remarkable  that  M.  Tasehereau, 
while  he  mentions  this  play  as  an  immortal 
page  in  the  history  of  French  manners,  seems 
to  think  that  it  records  a  character  which  has 
now  ceased  to  exist  in  Paris.  Elwes  has  been 
long  in  his  grave ;  but  we  believe  that  Harpa- 
gons  could  yet  be  found  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  **  L'Avare"  was  less  favourably  re- 
ceived than  usual ;  the  reason  assigned  is  its 
being  written  in  prose ; — but  posterity  did  Mo- 
liere ample  justice: — it  was  transferred  to  the 
British  stage,  of  which  itstill  retains  possession, 
by  the  celebrated  Fielding. 

Monsieur  De  PourceaugnaCf  acted  in  au- 
tumn, 1669,  **  is,'*  says  Voltaire,  "  a  farce ;  but 
in  all  MoHere's  farces  ore  found  scenes  worthv 
of  the  highest  class  of  comedy."  It  is  mixed, 
undoubtedly,  with  much  buffoonery  of  a  coarse 
and  low  kmd;  but  this  was  necessary  to  at- 
tract large  popular  audiences.  **  I  am  the 
manager  of  a  theatre  as  well  as  an  author,'* 
said  Moliere,  "  I  must  make  some  money,  as 
well  as  correct  and  instruct,  and  I  am  neces- 
sarily sometimes  induced  to  consult  the  profit 
and  mterest  of  my  company,  at  the  expense  of 
my  own  fame  as  an  author."  To  a  confession 
so  frank  and  manly  no  critic  can  venture  to  re- 
ply *,  the  only  wonder  is,  how  little,  compara- 
tively speaking,  there  is  of  meanness  or  sacri- 
fice to  public  taste,  how  much  of  real  wit  and 
comedy,  in  compositions  which  claim  no  higher 
name  than  farces. 

The  province  of  Limoges  has  been  esteemed 
the  Thebes  of  France,  and  its  natives,  as  if  born 
in  a  grosser  air,  arc  popularly  supposed  pe- 
culiarly dull,  and  liable  to  imposition.  A 
Limosin  gentleman  named  Monsieur  De  Pour- 
ceaugnac  (almost  all  the  names  of  that  coun- 
try terminate  in'  ac,)  comes  to  Paris  to  marry 
Julie,  the  heroine ;  the  authority  of  her  father 
having  destined  her  hand  to  him.  But  Julie 
has  a  lover,  and  this  lover  has  the  art  to  play 
off  so  many  tricks  and  mystifications  upon  the 
provincial  suitor,  that  he  finally  relinquishes 
his  suit  in  despair.  The  piece  being  a  comedic- 
balUtf  the  comic  scenes  are  intermingled  with 
pageants  resembling  the  ancient  masque, 
which  were  ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to  blend 
with  the  interest  of  the  piece.  What  is  deliver- 
ed as  real  comic  dialogue  is  so  excellent,  that 
Diderot  has  well  said,  the  critic  would  be  much 
mistaken  who  should  think  there  were  men 
moro  capable  of  writing  "  Monsieur  De  Pour- 
ceaugnac"  than  of  composing  the  "  Misan- 
thrope." This  piece  was  brought  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage  under  the  title  of  the  *^  Brave  Irish- 
man." The  object  of  the  tricks  and  jests  of 
the  scene  is,  in  that  little  piece,  an  honest  Hi- 
bernian, whom  tlie  author  has  giflcd  with  a 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  town,  and  a  competent 
quantity  of  confusion  of  ideas,  but,  at  the  same  | 


time,  with  so  much  of  the  native  gnHantry  of 
his  country,  that,  instead  of  encountering  the 
fate  of  Monsieur  de  Fourceaugnac,  he  breaks 
through  all  the  toils  which  have  been  spread 
for  him,  and  carries  off  the  lady  in  spite  of  bu 
intriguing  rival. 

Omitting  Les  Amans  MagmfiqueSj  called  hj 
Moliere  a  minor  comedj,  but  which  may  \*c 
rather  considered  as  a  piece  of  frame-work  f-^r 
the  introduction  of  scenic  pageantry,  and  wh^h 
is  only  distinguished  by  some  satiricel  shafi?. 
directed  against  the  now  obsolete  foUy  of  jnc  i* 
cial  astrology,  we  hasten  to  notice  a  master- 
piece of  MoTiere's  art  in  Le  Bowrgeois  Gentri- 
homme.    This  piece  was  written  to  please  rb>< 
court  and  gentry,  at  the  expense  of  the  iu/f>- 
veaux  richeSf  who,   rendered  wealthy  by  th» 
sudden  acquisition  of  immense  fortune,  becony 
desirous  to  emulate  such  as  have  been  educated 
in  the  front  ranks  of  society,  in  those  acci^n- 
plishments,  whether  mental  or  per^^nal,  whcj 
cannot  be  gracefully  acquired  aAer  the  earl; 
part  of  life  is  past.    A  grave,  elderly  genti?- 
man  learning  to  dance  is  proverbiaHy  n<Lx> 
louB ;  but  the  same  absurdity  attaches  to  errrj 
one,  who,   suddenly  elevated    frcun  his  o«^ 
sphere,  becomes  desirous  of  imitating,  in  th^ 
most  minute  particulars,  those  i»bo  are  deni- 
zens  of  that  to  which  he  is  raised.     It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  notice,  that  the  ridienle  direct- 
ed against  such  characters  as  Monncar  Jour- 
dain  properly  applies,  not  to  their  baving  mz»^ 
their  fortunes,  it  by  honest  means,  bat  to  their 
being*  ambitious  to  distinffuish  themselTea  by 
qualities  inconsistent  witn  their  age,  babiti  of 
thinking,  and  previous  manners.     Jooson,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Moliere,  had  described,  in  tE« 
character  of  Sogliardo,  a  character  aometh.rir 
like  Monsieur  Jourdain,  to  whom  the  Hera.>^^ 
College  had  assumed  for  crest  a  headless  bcir 
^^  And  rampant  too — troth   I   commend    t'» 
herald's  wit,"  observes  one  of  the  persona^^^ 
"  lie  has  decyphered  him  with  a  awine  v.'iiu- 
out  aheBd,witnout  brain,  wit,  or  any  thin^,  m- 
deed,  ramping  to  gentility."    But  the  com  c 
power  of  Moliere  has  dwelt  upon  and  iilnstratt:  I 
the  character,  which  Jonson  only  indicated  ly 
a  few  rough  outlines ;  and  there  are  few  sccn^?, 
even  in  this  admirable  author's   performs ncr-, 
more  laughable  than  those  of  Jourdain's  seen:* 
with  his  various  teachers,  illustrated  by  lie 
raillery  of  Nicole,  who  sees  and  expo&cs  » 
naturally  the  folly  of  her  master. 

The  subjects  of  raillery  most  geoeralTv  nl- 
quant  to  the  high  born  and  courtly,  are  t'h-  >e 
directed  against  such  intruders  as    Monh.-  l^ 
Jourdain,  whom  wealth  emboldona  to   thr  :>t 
upon  them  an  awkward  pretension  to  eqa.iI  tv 
Yet  the  court  of  France  did  not  receive  L 
Bourgeois  GenlUfwmme  in  a  favoorable  ci  .fi- 
ner, when  first  presented  at  Chambord,  on  I  ii^ 
October,  1670.    Louis  XIV.,  contrary  to  :v< 
wont,  sate  silent  during  the  entertainment,  :tn : 
did  not,  as  had  been  his  custom  hitherto.  ->! 
dress  a  single  word  of  encouragement  Ln  r'* 
author.     Regis  ad  exemntarf  the   lords  ot'  t:  - 
court  looked  cold  on  Moliere,  and  tbo  toti<r  .  i 
of  all  his  enemies  were  unchained.  Some  c  a : .  .• 
sbamo  upon  him,  for  having  representeii  i*  • 
rante,  a  man  of  quality,  united  in  a  scheme  :  - 
duping  Monsieur  Jourdain,  and  partiakinj   v- 
spoils.  Others,  with  more  judgmenti  ezolaui> « 
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n^aiiut  tlw  •ztniTagaiit  interlude,  in  whieh  the 
bouTgtQis  ffgntilhomm*  it  persuaded  that  the 
Crrand  Seignor  has  made  him  a  Mamamonchi, 
a  knight  of  an  imaginary  order,  and  goes 
through  the  ceremony  of  a  mock  installation. 
Those  very  critics  who  asked  how  MoU^e  had 
hoped  to  pass  such  gibberish  upon  them  as  was 
8un^  on  this  occasion,  had  listened  with  tran- 
quillity, nay,  with  affected  delight,  to  enter- 
tainments of  the  same  kind,  in  which  Louis 
himself  had  appeared  as  a  performer.  The 
friends  of  Moliere  made  no  very  judicious  de- 
fence. They  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
plot  of  the  interlude  as  probable,  and  quoted 
the  instance  of  the  Abb^  St.  Martin,  who  had 
been  duped  into  a  belief  that  he  had  received 
honours  from  the  king  of  Siam.  But  Mohere's 
apology  rested  on  the  very  nature  of  the  come- 
dic-ballet,  which  admits  of  every  species  of  in- 
cident, provided  it  produces  good  music  and 
merry  dances. 

Several  days  elapsed  between  the  first  and 
second  representation;  during  which  Moliere 
sustained  all  the  anxiety  of  a  discountenanced 
author.  But  after  the  piece  had  been  acted 
for  the  second  time,  Lonie  at  once  did  justice 
to  the  poet,  and  to  his  own  judgment.  The 
piece,  he  said,  was  excellent,  and  he  had  only 
suspended  his  opinion  till  he  should  be  asBured 
that  he  was  speaking  on  mature  reflection,  and 
not  under  the  sednotive  irapressien  ef  excellent 
actinff. 

Ofcourae  the  tone  of  the  courtiers  changed ; 
the  chorus  of  ^  Ha  la  ba,  Ba  la  chou,"  became 
wit  and  sense,  and  Durante  was  only  a  man  of 
quality  who  inflicted  condign  punishment  on 
an  insolent  rotnrier,  and  abated  his  fever  of 
conceit  by  assisting  to  drain  his  pocket.  A 
certain  duke,  in  particular,  who  had  been  loud 
in  declaring  against  the  dancing  Turks  and 
their  unintelligible  mummery,  now  exclaimed 
in  well  painted  rapture,  **  Moliere  is  inimitable. 
He  has  reached  a  point  of  perfection  to  which 
none  of  the  ancients  ever  attained." 

Les  Fourheries  de  Scapiuy  an  imitation  of  the 
Phormio  of  Terence,  was  Moliere's  next  per- 
formance. It  was  written  not  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  court,  but  for  the  diversion  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  possesses  no  other  interest 
than  what  can  be  produced  by  whimsical  inte- 
rest, the  tricks  of  an  ingenious  valet, 

"  From  top  to  toe  the  Geta  now  in  vogue," 

upon  an  ill-tempered  and  avaricious  father, 
in  behalf  of  a  giddy  and  extravagant  son. 
There  is  no  severe  strain  of  morality  in  such  a 
plot,  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  either  pa- 
rents will  become  dishonest,  or  sons  disobedient, 
because  they  see  Scapin  and  Leandre  cheat 
old  Argante.    It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  peasant  would  go  home  and  beat 
his  wife,  because  Punch  in  the  puppet-show 
cudgels  Joan.    This  comedy  is  one  of  adven- 
ture and  intrigue,  with  little  pretension  to  de- 
lineation of  character.    But  Moliere's  exquisite 
skill  in  dialogue   could  not  be  suppressed  or 
concealed.    We  doubt  if,  with  his  utmost  ef- 
forts, he  could  have  been  absolutely  dull,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  pastoral  subject  and 
heroic  measure.    The  phrase  Qus  diable  aUa- 
tilfaire  dans  cette  galore  ?  will  live  as  long  as 
the  French  Utnguage. 


PB^che  may  be  omitted  u  a  labject  toUlly 
unfitted  for  Moliere's  genius;  we  are  even 
tempted  to  say  it  could  not  be  the  work  of  the 
author  of  the  *'  Misanthrope,"  with  its  brilliant 
associates  in  fame— JVoit  omnia — ^the  highest 
genius  has  its  natural  bounds.  La  Comlcssc 
d'Escarbagnag,  which  next  appears,  turns  en- 
tirely upon  the  oddities,  absurdities,  and  affec- 
tations, of  the  provincial  noblesse,  who  had  at 
that  time  manners  and  habits  of  thinking  ex- 
tremely ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  more 
pohshed  society  of  the  court.  Moliere  must 
have  been  completely  acquainted  with  tlieso 
ludicrous  points  in  the  character  of  this  class 
of  society,  as  he  had  resided  in  so  many  diffe- 
rent parts  of  France  at  the  head  of  his  wander- 
ing troop.  Accordingly  he  has  presented  us 
with  the  rural  Dowager,  who  is  deeply  in- 
censed that  a  man  of  quality  at  court,  whoso 
family  is  not,  perhaps,  above  two  hundred 
years  old,  should  dare  to  compare  his  gentilitjr 
with  that  of  her  deceased  husband,  who  had 
lived  all  his  Ufe  in  the  country,  kept  a  pack  of* 
hounds,  and  signed  himself  Countf  in  every 
bill,  bond,  er  acquittance.  The  elownishness 
of  the  poor  lady's  servants  is  hnmoroosly  con- 
trasted with  her  vain  attempts  to  make  theiim 
keep  up  the  appearances  she  thinks  suitable  to 
her  rank.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  piece  of  Moliere  'a 
in  which  foreignen  feel  the  comic  point  les« 
forcibly;  but  it  was  followed  by  one,  the  inte- 
rest ot  which  is  vivid  and  ummpaired  by  the 
course  of  time. 

This  is  Les  Femmss  SavanttSf  acted  on  11th 
March,  16712;  it  was  directed  against  a  new- 
female  foible  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  world 
of  fiishion,  after  the  explosion  of  that  of  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet  Always  ambitious  of 
exclusive  distinction,  as  they  dared  no  longer 
render  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  jargon 
of  romance,  they  adopted  the  honours  or 
science,  and  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  learned 
ladies.  Moliere,  **  the  Contemplator'*  as  his 
friends  called  him,  did  not  suffer  this  new- 
species  of  pedantry  to  elude  his  vigilance.  In 
fact  it  was  of  the  same  gnnus,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  that  which  he  had  formerly 
assailed  successfully;  for  modish  a^ctation 
possesses  as  many  beads  as  the  fabled  hydra,  or 
which 

**  One  still  bourgeons  where  another  falls :" 

and  tlie  satirist,  on  his   port,  deserved  the 
praise  due  to  a  moral  Hercules. 

Out  of  a  fashion  or  humour,  which  to  an  or- 
dinary man  would  have  but  affi)rded  a  few 
scenes,  Moliere  has  found  sufficient  interest  to 
fill  up  five  acts  of  one  of  his  best  regular  come- 
dies. The  Abbe  Cotin — a  personage  who,  af- 
fecting to  unite  in  himself  the  rather  inconsis- 
tent characters  of  a  writer  of  poems  of  gal- 
lantry and  a  powerful  and  excellent  preacher, 
had  obtained  m  the  satires  of  Boileau  a  painful 
immortality — was  also  disting^uished  in  *^  Lea 
Femraes  Savantes"  as  one  of  the  leading  beaux- 
esprit  of  the  day,  a  poet  ^  la  modcj  who,  with 
equal  truth  and  modesty,  had  the  assurance  to 
claim  for  himself  the  title  of  the  Father  or 
French  Epigram.  His  dramatic  name  was 
originally  Tricotin,  which,  9A  too  plainly  point- 
ing  out  the  mdividual,  was  doffcened  into  Tris- 
Botxtt.    The  fbllowing  are  the  eoloon  with 
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which  Moliere  has  painted  the  unfortoiiate 
academician,  for  such  Cotin  had  the  honour 

to  be. 


-"  Monsieur  TriBsotin 


IVrinspire  au  fond  de  I'Sme  un  dominant  cha- 
grin. 
Jo  nc  puis  consentir,  pour  gagner  ses  suffrages, 
A  mc  dcshonorer  en  prisant  ses  ouvrages ; 
C'est  par  eux  qu'^  mos  yeux  il  a  d'abord  paru, 
Et  je  connoissois  avant  que  I'avoir  vu. 
Jc  vis,dan&Ie  fatras  des  6crits  qu'il  nous  donne, 
Co  qu  ctale  en  tons  lieux  sa  pedante  personne, 
La  constante  hauteur  de  sa  presomption, 
Cctte  intr6piditc  de  bonne  opinion, 
Cct  indolent  6tat  de  confiance  extreme, 
Qui  le  rend  en  tout  temps  si  content  de  soi- 

rn('rae, 
Qui  fait  qu'k  son  m^rite  incessamment  il  rit, 
(^u'il  se  sait  si  bon  gre  de  tout  ce  qu'il  6crit, 
Et  qu'il  ne  voudroit  pas  changer  sa  renommce 
Centre  tons  les  honneurs  d'un  gen6ral  d'armee." 

Tlie  coxcombry  of  Trissotin  is  most  plea- 
santly contrasted  with  the  severe,  grave,  and 
more  formal  folly  and  presumption  of  Vadius, 
a  pcdcuit  of  heavier  pretensions,  founded  upon 
his  Bcholarship.  The  effect  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  this  brace  of  pretenders  to  the 
heroines,  upon  whom  their  supposed  merits 
produce  the  same  effect  as  the  fashionable  bril- 
liancy of  Mascarille  and  Jodelet  in  "  Les  Pre- 
ciciiscs  Ridicules,"  is  extremelv  comical ;  nor 
is  the  behaviour  of  the  two  originals  to  each 
other  less  so,  since,  af\er  dispensing  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  mutual  flattery,  a  mistake  of  the 
pedant  in  criticising  a  madrigal  of  which  Tris- 
sotin was  the  author,  sets  them  together  by  the 
cars,  and  produces  a  scene  of  quarrelling  as 
ridiculous  as  that  of  mutual  flattery  which  pre- 
ceded it.  ^ 

The  character  of  the  learned  ladies,  who  ex- 
claim in  rapture  at  sight  of  a  man  who  under- 
stands Greek,  dismiss  their  female  domestic 
because  she  does  not  understand  the  delicacies 
of  French  grammar,  and  well-nigh  cashier  a 
lackey,  not  for  dropping  a  chair,  but  because 
he  does  not  know  the  consequence  of  any  de- 
rangement from  the  centre  of  gravity,  is  well 
contriusted  with  the  foible  of  the  Father  of  the 
Family,  a  man  not  devoid  of  good  sense,  and 
extremely  fond  of  vindicating  his  title  to  be 
obeyed,  so  long  as  his  wife  is  absent,  but  sub- 
mitting on  all  occasions  when  he  is  called  upon 
to  maintain  his  rights  by  courageous  perseve- 
rance against  the  will  of  his  helpmate.  This 
play  has  been  always  considered  one  of  Mo- 
iicre's  most  powerful,  as  it  is  one  of  his  most 
reofular  comedies. 

Tlio  last  of  this  great  author's  labours  was  at 
once  directed  against  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
and  aimed  at  its  moRt  vulnerable  point — ^naine- 
ly,  the  influence  used  by  some  unworthy  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
nervous  fears  and  unfounded  apprehensions  of 
hypochondriac  patients.  Instead  of  treating 
imaginary  maladies  as  a  mental  disease,  requir- 
ing moral  medicine,  there  have  been  fbund  in 
all  times  medical  men,  capable  of  listening  to 
the  rehearsal  of  these  brain-sick  whims  as  if 
iboy  were  real  complaints,  prescribing  for  them 
as  such,  and  receiving  the  wages  of  imposition, 
instead  of  the  honourable  reward  of  science. 


On  the  other  hand  it  miut  be  admitted  thct  th* 

faculty  has  always  possessed  members  of  a  spi- 
rit to  condemn  and  regret  such  despicable  prac- 
tices. There  cannot  be  juster  objects  of  satire 
than  such  empirics,  nor  is  there  a  foible  more 
deserving  of  ridicule  than  the  selfish  timidity 
of  the  hypochondriac,  who,  ungrateful  (or  the 
store  of  ^ood  health  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed him,  assumes  the  habitual  precaoLions 
of  an  infirm  patient. 

Moliere  has  added  much  to  the  humour  of 
the  piece  by  assigning  to  the  Malade  Iviag^i- 
nairc  a  strain  of  frugality  along  with  his  love 
of  medicine,  which  leads  him  to  take  every 
mode  that  may  diminish  the  expense  of  his 
supposed  indisposition.     The  expenses  of  a 
sick  bed  are  often  talked  of,  but  it  is  only  the 
imaginary  valetudinarian  who  thinks  of  carry- 
ing economy  into  that  department ;  the  real 
patient  has  other  things  to  think  of.     Argan 
therefore  is  discovered  taxing  his  apothecary  « 
bill,  at  once  delighting  his  ear  with  the  flowery 
language  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  gratifyini^ 
his  frugal  disposition  by  clipping  off  some  iteuid 
and  reducing  others,  and  arriving  at  the  dou- 
ble conclusion,  first,  that  if  his  apothecary  doea 
not  become  more  reasonable,  he  cannot  afford 
to  be  a  sick  man  any  longer ;  and  secondiy, 
that  as  he  has  swallowed  fewer  drugs  bj  one- 
third  this  month  than  he  had  done  the  lost,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  he  was  not  so  well.    The 
inference  "  Jc  le  diraid, Monsieur  Parg<nL,ajin 
qu'il  incite  ordre  a  tela,'  is  irresistibly  oonuc. 

It  is  scarcely  an  overstrained  circumstance 
that  an  original,  at  once  so  fond  of  medicine 
and  so  chary  of  his  money,  should  think  of 
marrying  his  daughter  to  a  young  cub  of  & 
medical  student,  who  is  to  be  dubbed  doctor  in 
a  few  days.  He  is  directed  to  this  choice  both 
by  the  honour  in  which  he  holds  the  iaculty, 
and  the  desire  to  possess  the  necessary  medi- 
cal advice  within  his  own  family  which  he  is 
obliged  to  purchase  at  so  dear  a  rate.  A  8e«x>nd 
wife,  the  stepmother  of  the  destined  bride, 
soothes  her  husband  in  this  as  well  as  his  other 
hurnours.  The  match  is  opposed,  and  finally 
with  success,  by  the  inchnationsof  Angelique, 
the  daughter,  and  the  intrigues  of  her  lover, 
Cluante,  seconded  by  Toinette,  B^fillt  de  cJuim- 
bre  of  the  same  brisk  lively  humour  which  the 
author  loved  to  draw.  Thomas  Diafoirua,  the 
young  candidate  for  the  privilege  of  killing  or 
curing,  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  its  particu- 
lar class.  Pedantry  is  never  more  ridiculous 
than  when  associated  with  youth,  upon  which 
it  sits  so  awkwardly. 

There  is  a  stage  anecdote  about  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  characters,  worth  the  remark 
of  more  than  one  manager.  An  actress  of  his 
troop,  of  considerable  pretensions,  had  married 
an  inferior  comedian  named  Beauveau,  wh<» 
had  been  at  one  time  a  candle-snufier  in  the 
theatre.  The  parts  of  Toinette  and  Thomaji 
Diafoirus  were  entrusted  to  this  couple.  Mo- 
liere made  so  many  critical  objections  to  the 
lady*s  performance  that  she  lost  all  patienco. 
^'  You  say  all  this  to  me,"  said  she,  *'  and  not  a 
word  to  my  husband."  *' Heaven  forbid  I 
should  attempt  to  instruct  him,"  said  Moliere, 
^^  nature  has  given  Monsieur  Beauveau  an  in- 
stinctive comprehension  of  the  part,  which  1 
should  spoil  in  attempting  to  mend  it." 


Moliere, 
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Armn  is  at  laat  persuaded,  that  the  surest  t 
and  cneapest  way  or  securing  himself  against 
the  variety  of  maladies  by  which  he  is  beset, 
will  be  to  become  a  doctor  in  his  own  proper 
person.    He  modestly  represents  his  want  of 

{>reliminary  study,  and  of  the  necessary  know- 
edge  even  of  the  Latin  language ;  but  he  is 
assured  that  by  merely  putting  on  the  robe  and 
cap  of  a  physician,  he  will  find  himself  endow- 
ed with  all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  exer- 
cising the  profession.  "  What,"  says  the  pa- 
tient, "  will  merely  putting  on  the  habit  ena- 
ble me  to  speak  scholarly  upon  diseases?" 
"  Assuredly,"  reply  his  advisers,  **  under  such 
a  garb  gibberish  becomes  learning,  and  folly 
wisdom."  This  leads  to  the  interlude  which 
concludes  the  piece,  being  the  mock  ceremo- 
nial of  receiving  a  physician  into  the  Escula- 
pian  college,  couched  in  macaronic  Latinit^, 
wliich  was  afterwards  introduced  by  Foote  m 
the  farce  where  Dr.  Last  makes  a  figure  so  dis- 
tinguished. Another  of  these  interludes  we 
may  barely  mention  as  cofitaining  one  of  those 
flashes  of  humour  of  which  Moliere  was  so  la- 
vish, that  they  are  to  be  found  in  his  most  tri- 
fling productions.  Such  certainly  is  a  dance  in 
which  Polichinelle  (Punch  namely),  is  pursued 
in  the  dark 'by  the  officers  of  justice  (archers), 
and  puts  them  to  flight  by  making  a  sound  re- 
sembling the  report  of  a  pistol.  But  though 
this  is  even  childishly  farcical,  what  can  be 
more  truly  comic  than  the  exclamation  of  the 
arckers  when  they  rally  on  the  unfortunate 
jester: — 

"  Faquin,  maraud,  pendard,  impudent,  tem6- 

raire, 
Insolent,  efiront6,  coquin,  filou,  voleur, 

Vous  osez  Twusjaire  peur  !" 

As  the  **  Malade  Imaginaire"  was  the  last 
character  in  which  Moliere  appeared,  it  is  here 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  upon  his  capacity 
as  an  actor.    He  bore,  according  to  one  con- 
temporary, and    with  justice,  the  first  rank 
among  the  performers  of  his  line.     He  was  a 
comedian  from  top  to  toe.    He  seemed  to  pos- 
sess more  voices  than  one,  besides  which  every 
limb  had  its  expression ; — a  step  in  advance  or 
retreat,  a  wink,  a  smile,  a  nod,  expressed  more 
in  his  action,  than  the  greatest  talker  could  ex- 
plain in  words  in  the  course  of  an  hour.    He 
was,  says  another  contemporary,  neither  cor- 
pulent nor  otherwise,  rather  above  the  middle 
size,  with  a  noble  carriage  and  well  formed 
limbs ;  he  walked  with  dignity,  had  a  very  se- 
rious aspect,  the  nose  and  mouth  rather  large, 
with  full  lips,  a  dark  complexion,  the  eye- 
brows black  and  strongly  marked,  and  a  com- 
inand  of  countenance  which  rendered  his  phy- 
siognomy formed  to  express  comedy.    A  loss 
friendly  pen  (that  of  the  author  of  L'ln-prorap- 
tu  de  I'Hotel  de  Cond6)  has  caricatured  Mo- 
liere as  coming  on  the  stage  with  his  head 
thrown  habitually  back,  his  nose  turned  up 
into  the  air,  his  bands  on  his  sides  with  an  af- 
fectation of  negligence,  and  (what  would  seem 
in  England  a  gross  affectation,  but  which  was 
tolerated  in  Paris  as  an  expression  of  the  super' 
bia  ftutsUa  merUiSj)  his  peruke  always  envi- 
roned by  a  orown  of  laurels.    But  the  only  real 
defect  in  his  performance  arose  from  a  habitual 
hoquetf  or  slight  hiccup,  which  ho  had  acquired 


by  attempting  to  render  himself  master  of  an 
extreme  volubility  of  enunciation,  but  which 
his  exquisite  art  contrived  on  almost  all  occa- 
sions successfully  to  disguise. 

Thus  externally  fitted  for  his  art,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he,  who  possessed  so  much 
comedy  in  his  conceptions  of  characer,  must 
have  had  equal  judgment  and  taste  in  the  the- 
atrical expression,  and  that  only  the  poet  him- 
self could  fuUv  convey  what  he  alone  could  have 
composed.  He  performed  the  principal  cha- 
racter in  almost  all  his  own  pieces,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  stage  even  when  many  motives 
concurred  to  authorize  his  retirement. 

We  do  not  reckon  it  any  great  temptation  to 
Moliere,  that  the  Academy  should  have  opened 
its  arms  to  receive  him,  under  condition  that 
he  would  abandon  the  profession  of  an  actor ; 
but  the  reason  which  he  assigned  for  declining 
to  purchase  the  honour  at  the  rate  proposed,  is 
worthy  of  being  mentioned.  "  What  can  in- 
duce you  to  hesitate  f"  said  Boileau,  charged 
by  the  Academicians  with  the  negotiation. 
"  A  point  of  honour,"  replied  Moliere.  "  Now," 
answered  his  friend,  "  what  honour  can  lie  in 
blacking  your  face  with  mustachios,  and  as- 
suming the  burlesque  disguise  of  a  buffoon,  in 
order  to  be  cudgelled  on  a  public  stage?" 
"  The  point  of  honour,"  answered  Moliero, 
"  consists  in  my  not  deserting  more  than  a  hun- 
dred persons,  whom  my  personal  exertions  are 
necessary  to  support."  The  Academy  after- 
wards did  honour  to  themselves  and  justice  to 
Moliere  by  placing  his  bust  in  their  hall,  with 
this  tasteful  and  repentant  inscription — 

"  Nothing  is  wanting  to  the  glory  of  Moliere. 
Moliere  was  wanting  to  ours !" 

That  Moliere  alleged  no  false  excuse  for 
continuing  on  the  stage,  was  evident,  when,  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  his  decaying  health 
prompted  him  strongly  to  resign.  He  had  been 
at  all  times  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  lia- 
ble to  pulmonary  affections,  which  were  rather 
palliated  than  cured  by  submission,  during  long 
mtervals,  to  a  milk  diet,  and  by  frequenting 
the  country,  for  which  purpose  ho  had  a  villa 
at  Auteuil,  near  Paris.  The  malady  grew  more 
alarming  from  time  to  time,  and  the  exertions 
of  voice  and  person  required  by  his  profession 
tended  to  increase  its  severity.  On  the  17th  of 
February,  1673,  he  became  worse  than  usual ; 
Baron,  an  actor  of  the  highest  rank,  and  of  his 
own  training,  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany in  remonstrating  against  their  patron  go- 
ing on  in  the  character  of  Argan.  Moliero  an- 
swered them  in  the  same  spirit  which  dictated 
his  reply  to  Boileau :  "  There  are  fifty  people," 
he  said,  *^  who  must  want  their  daily  bread,  if 
the  spectacle  is  put  off.  I  should  reproach  my- 
self with  their  distress,  if  I  suffered  them  to 
sustain  such  a  loss,  having  the  power  to  pro- 
vent  it." 

He  acted  accordingly  that  evening,  but  suf- 
fered most  cruelly  in  the  task  of  disguising  his 
sense  of  internal  pain.  A  singular  contrast  it 
was  betwixt  the  state  of  the  actor  and  the  fic- 
titious character  which  he  represented;  Mo- 
liere was  disguising  his  real  and,  as  it  proved, 
his  dying  agonies,  in  order  to  give  utterance 
and  mterest  to  the  feigned  or  fancied  com- 
plaints of  Le  Malade  Iioaginaire,  and  repress- 
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ui^  the  voice  of  mortal  sufferance  to  affect  that 
of  an  imaginary  hypochondriac.  At  longth  on 
arriving  at  the  concluding  interlude,  in  which, 
assenting  to  the  oath  adminiBtered  to  him  as 
the  candidate  for  medical  honours,  in  the  mock 
ceremonial,  by  which  he  engages  to  administer 
the  remedies  prescribed  by  the  ancients  whe- 
tiicr  right  or  wrong,  and  never  to  use  any  other 
tlian  those  approved  by  the  college — 

<<  Maladus  d6t-il  crevare, 
£t  mori  de  sue  malo," 

as  Moliere,  in  the  character  of  Argan,  replied  Ju- 
ro,  the  faculty  had  a  full  and  fatafrevonge.  The 
wheel  was  broken  at  the  cistern — he  had  fallen 
into  a  convulsive  fit.  The  entertainment  was 
hurried  to  a  conclusion,  and  Moliere  was  car- 
ried home.  His  cough  returned  with  violence, 
and  he  was  found  to  have  burst  a  blood-vessel. 
A  priest  was  sent  for,  and  two  scrupulous  ec- 
clesiastics of  Saint  Eustace's  parish  distin- 
jgruished  themselves  by  refusing  to  administer 
ilie  last  consolations  to  a  player  and  the  author 
of  Tartuife.  A  third  of  better  principles  came 
too  late,  Moliere  was  insensible,  and  choked  by 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  he  could  not  dis- 
charge. Two  poor  Sisters  of  Charity  who  had 
of'lcn  experienced  his  bounty,  supported  him  as 
he  expired. 

Bigotry  persecuted  to  the  grave  the  lifeless 
reliques  of  the  man  of  genius.  Harlai,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Paris,  who  himself  died  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  course  of  continued  debauchery, 
thought  it  necessary  to  show  himself  as  into- 
lerantly strict  in  form  as  he  was  Ucentious  in 
practice.  He  forbade  the  burial  of  a  come- 
dian's remains.  Madame  Moliere  went  to  throw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Louis  XIV.  but  with  im- 
politic temerity  her  petition  stated,  that  if  her 
deceased  husband  had  been  criminal  in  com- 
posing and  acting  dramatic  pieces,  his  Majes- 
ty, at  whose  command  and  for  whose  amuse- 
ment he  had  done  so,  must  be  criminal  also. 
This  argument,  though  in  itself  unanswerable, 
was  too  bluntly  stated  to  be  favourably  re- 
ceived ;  Louis  dismissed  the  suppliant  with 
the  indifferent  answer,  that  the  matter  depend- 
ed on  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  The  King, 
however,  sent  private  orders  to  Harlai  to  re- 
voke the  interdict  against  the  decent  burial  of 
the  man,  whose  talents,  during  bis  life-time, 
his  Majesty  had  delighted  to  honour.  The  fu- 
neral took  place  accordingly,  but,  like  that  of 
Ophelia, "  with  maimed  rites."  The  curate  of 
St.  Eustace  bad  direotions  not  to  give  his  at- 
tendance, and  the  corpse  was  tran^>orted  from 
his  place  of  reside&ce,  and  taken  to  the  burial- 
ground,^  without  beimr,  as  usual,  presented  at 
the  parisb  cbureb.  Tnis  was  not  all.  A  large 
assemblage  of  the  lower  classes  seemed  to 
threaten  an  intermptioii  of  the  funeral  ceremo- 
ny. But  their  ftmaticism  was  not  proof  against 
a  thousand  francs  which  the  widow  of  Moliere 
dispersed  among  them  from  the  windows,  thus 
purchasing  for  3ie  remains  of  her  husband  an 
uninterrupted  passage  to  their  last  abode. 

In  these  latter  proceedings  all  readers  will 
recognise  the  bigotry  of  the  time.  If  in  the 
pcciJiar  circumstances  in  which  Moliere  died, 
while  personating  a  ridiculous  character,  and 
affbctingan  imagmary  disease,  there  are  preci- 
sians, even  in  the  present  day,  who  may  he  dis- 


posed to  regard  this  catastrophe  as  a  ipecii!  m- 
nifestation  of  the  divine  displeasure,  we  «otii.i 
remind  them,  first,  of  the  passage  in  Uic  Ox- 
pel  of  St.  Mark,  chapter  xiii.  verse  2,  &.c. 
strongly  discountenancing  such  deductions. 
Secondly,  we  would  observe,  thi^  the  bcbevo- 
lent  motive  expressed  by  Moliere  for  actiDjr 
upon  that  occasion  could  not  be  other  ihui 
sincere,  since  bodily  malady  of  the  severe  ij&- 
ture  under  which  he  laboured  must  lia\e  si- 
lenced personal  vanity,  or  any  less  poweifil 
reason  than  the  one  alleged.  Lastly,  we  la  if 
add,  that  if  it  be  in  any  circumstances  iauiul 
to  correct  vice  and  folly  by  ridicule,  and  by  ui 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  ludicrous  v^liv h 
make  part  of  our  nature,  the  exporare  of  tiic 
selfish  folly  of  the  Malade  Imaginaii«t  &n(i  (<f 
the  ignorance  as  well  as  covetoosuess  of\\vyyi 
who  assume  the  robe  of  knowledge  with'  <.t 
either  knowledge  or  probity,  must  he  a  lawi  J 
and  a  useful  employment. 

We  have  now  finished  with  Moliere's  pnlUc 
life,  which  was,  in  many  respects,  one  ot  ihc 
most  triumphant,  and  even  apparenily  u>c 
most  happy,  that  a  raan  of  genius  could  wcli 
propose  to  himself.  From  the  time  he  return- 
ed to  Paris  in  1658,  till  1673  when  he  died,  m- 
teen  years  of  continued  triumph  had  tUeuded 
his  literary  career ;  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  col- 
withstanding  the  proverbial  ficklenenof  courla 
and  of  popular  audiences,  Moliere  never  lor  a 
moment  appears  to  have  lost  ground  in  Ihej 
high  opinion.  His  most  insipid  piecetjsuchos 
Melicerte  and  the  like,  incurred  no  disappro- 
bation, they  served  their  purpose,  and  were  so 
far  applauded ;  while  those  in  which  his  o«n 
vein  of  wit  and  humour  was  displaced,  vere, 
in  every  instance,  welcomed  with  shouts  of  irj- 
plause  at  their  first  representation,  or  wiih 
universal  approbation  after  a  short  mterval  ui 
doubt,  which  must  have  rendered  it  still  more 
flattering ;  like  favours  won  from  a  mistrt^s 
who  would  have  refused  them  if  ibe  cou  d 
These  were  years,  indeed,  not  of  peaceHi-'r 
Moliere  was  surrounded  by  enemies.-bui 
years  of  victorious  war  with  enemies  whom  m 
despised,  defied,  and  conquered.  Nor  were 
they  years  of  ease  and  indolence,  but  a  m 
more  happy  period  of  successful  exerUon. 
His  repuUtion  was  unbounded,  and  his  PJ^'^ 
the  theme  of  every  tongue,  from  that  ot  mo 
Grand  Monarque  himsef,  to  the  meanest  a 
his  subjects.  .  .     .. 

Other  men  of  genius  have  been  vicUmi  w 
poverty  and  difficulties.    But  of  these  Mobere 
knew  nothing.    His  income,  arisiiig  from  n« 
profiu  as  manager,  actor,  and  author,  w^  ^^ 
tremely  considerable,  and,  together  wiUi  n» 
pension,  amounted  to  a  sum  amply, stutK^lf" 
for  every  purpose,  whether  of  necessity  ore' 
gance.  He  was,  in  feet,  an  opulent  »»•  '" 
good  fortune  was  well  bestowed,  for  t»  Jf '^J 
defatigable  in  acts  of  charity.    He  smigM  0"^ 
objects  for  his  liberaKty  amongst  «»l2,"of  U 
more  modest  description,  and  was  w^^**'*  , .-, 
ahns,  less  justifiably  perhaps,  to  the  po^jTlTd 
he  met  inUe  streetsV  ItTs  weU  ^"•"'j^^, 
bow,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  havuig  ffi 
piece  of  money  to  a  beggar  as  be  asccnceu 
carriage,  be  was  suprised  to  eee  the  mjo  ^"  j 
baUooing  end  panting  after  hhn,  to  teU  hini  . 
had  ma%  a  mWake,  In  giving  blm  •  l"''^' 
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^M  in  place  of  Bome  less  valuable  coin. 
"  Keep  the  money,  my  friend,  and  accept  this 
other  piece,"  said  Moiiere,  "  On  la  rertu  va-t- 
elle  se  nicker  P"  The  action,  as  M.  Taschereau 
says  truly,  shows  Moiiere  s  benevolence,  and 
the  exclamation,  in  finding  an  expression  so 
happy  for  such  just  wonder,  marks  his  genius. 

The  private  circle  of  Moiiere  embraced  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  a^e.  La  Fon- 
taine, Boileau,  the  joyous  Chapelle,  Racine, 
and  other  names  of  distinction  in  that  Augus- 
tan age  of  French  literature,  formed  the  society 
in  which  he  commonly  enjoyed  his  hours  of 
iBisure,  and  in  which  literature,  taste,  and  con- 
viviality were  happily  blended.  Many  of  the 
nobility  had  taste  enough  to  wave  the  differ- 
ence of  rank  and  to  choose  Moiiere  for  a  com- 
panion. "  Come  to  me  at  any  hour  you  please," 
said  the  great  Prince  de  Conde  to  our  author, 
"  you  have  but  to  announce  your  name  by  a 
valct-de-chambrci  your  visit  can  never  bo  ill- 
timed." 

When  aristocratic  pride,  or  more  frequently 
private  malice,  and  wounded  self-conceit,  as- 
suming the  pretext  of  difierence  of  rank,  en- 
deavoured to  put  an  afiront  upon  Moiiere,  he 
usually  received  instant  indemnification  from 
somo  nobleman  of  better  taste.  1*hus  when 
the  other  valets-de-chambre  of  the  royal  house- 
hold showed  an  unwillingness  to  assist  Moiiere 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  Monsieur  de  Bel- 
locq,  a  man  of  genius  as  well  as  rank,  rebuked 
them  by  saying  aloud  to  the  object  of  their  pal- 
try spite — "  Permit  me  to  assist  you  in  making 
the  king's  bed,  Monsieur  de  Moiiere — I  shall  es- 
teem myself  honoured  in  having  you  for  a  com- 
panion." 

Louis  XIV.,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
was  the  constant  and  firm  supporter  of  Moiiere. 
When  assailed  by  a  horrible  calumny,  which 
we  will  presently  notice,  the  king  showed  his 
total  disbelief  by  becoming  godfather  to  one  of 
his  children.  In  fact,  to  his  own  great  honour, 
he  spared  no  opportunity  of  showing  favour  to 
a  man  whose  genius  he  was  fortunately  able  to 
appreciate.  The  following  is  a  remarkable 
instance,  occurring  in  the  Memoirs  of  Madame 
Cam  pan. 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  hearty  appe- 
tite of  the  Grand  Monarqne.  The  liberal 
means  which  he  took  to  appease  his  hunger  at 
meal  times  not  appearing  uniformly  sufticient 
to  parry  its  attacks,  the  king  introduced  a  ge- 
neral ottstom,  that  there  should  be  a  cold  fowl, 
or  some  such  trifle,  kept  in  constant  readiness 
en  cos  de  nuii — ^in  case  that  his  Majesty  should 
awake  hungry.  The  King  had  been  informed 
that  the  officers  of  his  household  had  refused  to 
admit  Moiiere  to  the  table  provided  for  them, 
under  pretence  of  the  inequality  of  his  condi- 
tion. He  took  an  opportnnity  to  correct  tills 
folly.  '<  Moiiere,"  said  he,  ^*- 1  am  told  you 
make  bad  cheer  here,  and  I  myself  feel  some- 
thing of  an  appetite.  Let  them  servo  up  my 
en  COS  de  nuU."  He  then  caused  Moiiere  to 
sit  down,  cut  up  the  fowl,  and  helping  his  valet- 
do-chambre,  proceeded  to  breakfast  along  with 
him.  It  was  at  the  King's  levee,  so  that  the 
noblest  about  the  court  saw  the  society  in 
which  it  pleased  his  Majesty  to  eat  his  meals; 
and  it  may  be  well  believed  there  was  no  ob- 
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jection  in  future  to  the  fntrodttctioil  of  MdUora 
to  the  table  of  service,  as  it  was  termed. 

Yet  Moiiere  had  his  cares  and  Tezatioos; 
and  the  doom  of  man,  born  to  trouble  as  the 
sparks  fly  upwards,  was  not  reversed  for  this 
distinguished  author.  The  plague  and  veza* 
tion  arising  from  quarrels  amongst  his  players, 
led  him  to  exclaim,  in  ^*  L'In-prompta  de  v'er- 
sallies," — **  What  a  troublesome  task  to  manage 
a  company  of  players."  To  a  young  man,  i\ao, 
who  wished  to  embrace  the  profession  of  an 
aclor,  and  really  had  some  talents  for  it,  he 
painted  his  own  art  in  the  most  degrading  co- 
lours; described  its  followers  as  compelled  to 
procure  the  countenance  of  the  great  and  pow- 
erful by  the  most  disagreeable  condescensions, 
and  conjured  him  to  follow  out  the  law,  for 
which  his  father  had  destined  him,  and  to  re- 
nounce all  thoughts  of  the  stage.  There  is 
room  to  believe  that  Moliere's  temper  was  so 
impatient,  quick,  and  irritable,  as  to  make  him 
unusually  sensible  of  the  plagues  and  disap- 
pointments incidental  to  the  situation  of  a  ma- 
nager. He  was  sensitively  alive  to  the  mis- 
pronunciation of  his  own  verses ',  and  the  anec- 
dote which  M.  Taschereau  gives  us  as  to  his 
extreme  agony  on  this  subject,  induces  us  to 
give  credit  to  what  is  told  of  his  impatience  at 
any  occasional  want  of  punctuality,  or  acci- 
dental derangement  of  the  business  of  the 
scene. 

lint  Moiiere 's  matest  source  of  unhappi- 
ness  arose  from  his  marriage;  and  upon  this 
subject,  the  license  of  his  younger  years  became 
the  means  of  subjecting  htm  to  the  most  cruel 
calumnies  in  his  more  advanced  life. 

During  the  time  that  Moiiere  was  travelling 
about  in  the  provinces,  he  formed  a  connexion 
with  an  actress  of  his  company,  named  Made- 
laino  Bejart.  This  lady  had  been  previously  a 
favourite  of  the  Count  de  Modene,  by  whom,  in 
1638,  she  had  borne  a  daughter,  named  Fran- 
(^oise,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  soon  after- 
wards. After  the  amour  of  Madelaine  Bejart 
and  Moiiere  had  germinated,  our  author,  in 
IGGl,  married  another  Bejart,  whose  Christian 
name  was  Armando,  and  who,  according  to  M. 
Taschereau,  was  the  sister  of  his  mistress  Ma- 
delaine. In  this  connexion  there  is  something 
disgusting,  and  which  the  laws  of  some  coun- 
tries even  regard  as  criminal.  But  a  much 
more  foul  accusation,  was  framed  upon  it. 
One  Montfleuri,  the  favourite  performer  of  a 
troop  of  comedians,  called  ox  'U'Hotel  de 
Bourgogne,"  who  were  the  rivals  of  that  of 
Moiiere,  extracted  out  of  the  above  circum- 
stance a  most  horrible  and  unnatural  accusa- 
tion, which  ho  had  the  audacity  to  put  into  the 
form  of  a  petition  to  his  Majesty.  According 
to  this  atrocious  libel,  Armando  was  not  the 
sister  of  Moiiere 's  former  mistress  Madelaine, 
but  her  daughter,  and  the  fruits  of  her  commu- 
nication with  Moiiere  himself;  thus  confusing 
her  with  Fran<;oise,  daughter  of  the  Count  de 
Modene,  the  fact  of  whose  birth  seemed  to  give 
some  credit  to  the  horrible  assertion. 

Such  is  the  account,  ffiven  by  M.  Taiche- 
reau,  of  the  real  family  o7  Moiiere 's  wife.  Ac- 
cording to  another  hypothesis,  detailed  in  three 
letters  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  last 
edition  of  Moliere's  works,  Armande  Bejart 
was  not  the  sister,  but  actually  tha  daagnt«r 
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of  Madelaine  Bejart  and  of  the  Count  de  Mo- 
dene.  UndBT  thifl  supposition,  Moliore  mar- 
ried the  child  of  his  tbrmer*  mistress.  The 
subject  is  disgusting,  and  the  eyidenco  on 
either  side  very  imperfect.  Undoubtedly  it 
underyrent  some  examination  at  the  time ;  for 
the  King  refused  all  credit  to  the  odious  impu- 
tation ofMontfleuri,  and,  as  we  elsewhere  hinted 
showed  his  total  incredulity  on  the  subject,  by 
condescending,  along  with  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, to  stand  godfather  to  Moliere's  first  child, 
— the  best  refutation,  certainly,  which  could 
be  given  to  the  calumny. 

But  this  marriage  was  in  every  respect  im- 
prudent and  inauspicious,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  principal  misfortunes.  His  wife  was 
gay,  beautiful,  and  coquettish  in  the  extreme, 
yet  he  was  not  able  to  forbear  loving  her  with 
an  attachment  which  was  neither  deserved 
nor  returned.  She  disgraced  him  repeatedly 
by  her  intrigues  during  his  lifetime,  and  her 
scandalous  adventures  after  his  death  were  dis- 
honourable to  his  memory.  The  honest  men 
whom  his  satire  had  ridiculed  on  account  of 
domestic  distresses  of  the  same  nature,  had  no 
doubt  some  feehng  of  internal  satisfaction, 
when  they  found  that  the  author  of  the  ^*  Cocu 
Imaginaire"  shared  the  same  apprehensions 
with  hie  hero,  without  having  the  slightest 
reason  to  doubt,  in  his  own  instance,  of  their 
being  founded  in  reality. 

Leaving  the  consideration  of  his  private  life, 
chequered  as  it  was  by  favourable  and  painful 
circumstances,  wo  willingly  take  some  general 
view  of  the  character  of  Moliere  as  an  author, 
in  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  vindicate  for 
him  the  very  highest  place  of  any  who  has  ever 
distinguished  himself  in  his  department  of  lite- 
rature. Plis  natural  disposition,  his  personal 
habits,  his  vivacity  as  a  Frenchman,  the  depth 
of  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  com- 
mand of  a  language  eminent  above  all  others 
fur  the  power  of  expressing  ludicrous  images 
and  ideas,  raise  him  to  the  highest  point  of 
eminence  amongst  the  authors  ofnis  own  coun- 
try and  class,  and  assure  him  an  easy  superi- 
ority over  those  of  every  other  country. 

Our  countrymen  will  perhaps  ask,  if  we  have 
forgotten  the  inimitable  comic  powers  of  our 
own  Shakspeare.  The  sense  of  humour  dis- 
played by  that  extraordinary  man  is  perhaps  as 
remarkable  as  his  powers  of  searching  the  hu- 
man bosom  for  other  and  deeper  purposes.  But 
if  Johnson  has  rightly  defined  comedy  to  be  "  a 
dramatic  representation  of  the  lighter  faults  of 
mankind,  with  a  view  to  make  folly  and  vice 
ridiculous,"  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that 
Siiakspeare  has  dedicated  to  such  purposes  more 
tluin  occasional  and  scattered  scenes,  dispersed 
til  rough  his  numerous  dramas.  The  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  is  perhaps  the  piece  most  re- 
Bcriibling  a  regular  comedy,  yet  the  poetry  with 
which  it  abounds  is  of  a  tone,  which  soars,  in 
many  respects,  beyond  its  sphere.  In  most  of 
his  other  compositions,  his  comic  humour  is 
rather  on  ingredient  of  the  drama,  than  tho 
point  to  whicu  it  is  emphatically  and  specially 
directed.  The  scenes  of  Falstaff  are  but  intro- 
duced to  relievo  and  garnish  the  historical 
chronicle  which  ho  desired  to  bring  on  the 
stage.  In  the  characters  of  Falconbiidge  and 
ilolapur,  their  peculiar  humour  gilds  the  etern 


feature!  of  high  and  lofty  pblvaby:  ih  th? 
'^  Tempest,"  the  comic  touches  shbe  upoiitn<i 
soften  the  extravagance  of  beautiful  poetry  vn\ 
romantic  fiction.  These  plays  may  be  Kune- 
thin^  higher  and  better,  but  they  an  noi  co> 
medies  dedicated  to  expose  the  vices  and  foIli<;9 
of  mankind,  though  containing  in  them  moch 
that  tends  to  that  purpose.  It  must  also  be 
remembered,  that  the  manners  in  Shabpe^re 
(so  far  as  his  comedy  depends  on  them)  are  so 
antiquated,  that  but  for  the  deep  and  amver«a\ 
admiration  with  which  England  re^rds  her 
immortal  bard,  and  the  pious  care  with  whch 
his  works  have  been  explained  and  commence 
upon,  the  follies  arising  out  of  the  fashions  -f 
his  time  would  be  entirely  obsolete.  We  enf  y 
such  characters  as  Don  Araukdo,  and  evea 
Mai V  olio,  as  we  would  do  the  pictures  of  Van- 
dyke in  a  gallery ;  not  that  they  resemble  lo 
their  exterior  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen  or 
could  have  imagined,  until  the  exeeUence  of 
the  painter  presented  them  before  us,  and  miii 
us  own  that  they  must  have  been  drawn  iho 
originals,  now  forgotten. 

The  scenes  of  Moliere,  however,  are  pauitn 
from  subjects  with  which  our  own  times  art 
acquainted ;  they  represent  follies  of  a  f^rijcr 
date  indeed,  but  which  have  their  refiemb'si^e^ 
in  the  present  day.     Some  old-fashioned  ii^^t^ 
being  allowed  for,  the  personages  of  bi^dra/Qs 
resemble  the  present  generation  as  mach  as 
our  grandmother's  portraits,  btit  for  hoop  ^v 
ticoats  and  commodes,  resemble  their  desc^n^ 
ants  of  the  present  generation.     Our  plip> 
cians  no  longer  wear  robee  of  office,  or  r& 
upon  mules,  hut  we  cannot  flatter  ourseivu 
that  the  march  of  intellect,  as  the  cant  piim^; 
goes,  has  exploded  either  the  ^^  Malade  \t^■ 
ginaire,"  or  the  race  of  grave  deceiwrs  «b 
fattened  on  his  folly.    If,  again,  we  look  at  M^ 
liere's  object  in  all  the  numerous  pieces  ^vh/^ 
his  fertile  genius  produced,  we  perceive  a  cor 
stant,  sustained,  and  determined  war&re  afaic^: 
vice  and  folly, — sustained  by  means  of  wit  ^Tit 
satire,  without  any  assistance  derived  riii:<'r 
from  sublimity  or  pathos.     It  signified  iit'Jr'  t  ^ 
Moliere  what  was  the  mere  form  which  bi- 
drama  assumed:  whether  regtilar  comedy  '■ 
comcdie-ballct,  whether  his  art  worked  m  t? 
regular  sphere,  or  was  pressed  by  fiishion  i3*.>> 
tho  service  of  mummery  and  pantomime.  >» 
excellence  was  the  same, — if  bat  one  p!  '-^' 
was  uttered,  that  phrase  was  comic.    \v^*'  "-^ 
of  sinking  down  to  the  faroic&l  subjects  ^^i''* 
he  adopted,  whether  by  ccmunand  of  the  k:  ::• 
or  to  sacrifice  to  the  popular  taste,  l^^k.i^ 
elevated  these  subjects  by  his  trealmcm  ^ 
tbem.    His  pen,  like  tho  haml  of  Mkias.  tuin< ' 
all  it  touched  to  gold ;  or  rather,  his  ninc«^  '^ 
treatmg  the  most  ordinary  subject  gat^r  x-  2 
value  such  as  tho  sculptor  or  engraTer  caw  <*'  f 
fer  upon  clay,  rock,  oldcopper,  ore^enciu^* 
stones. 

It  is  not  a  little  praise  to  th]«  great  at*':.  *• 
that  he  derived  none  of  his  powers  of  ai:i  i- 
mcut  from   tho  coarse  and  mean  soari-^^  i' 
which  tile  British  dramatic  poets  had  f^>' ' 
beral  recourse.    This  might,  and  probaM^ 
How  in  part  from  the  good  taste  of  thr  •  * 
himself,  but  it  was  also  mxnch  owiag  ^  th^- 
Louis  XIV.    Whatever  the  fvrnrsto  eoniitr  • 
that  prince,  of  which  «WNigfa  may  \m\f^'^* 
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fW>m  the  wnsMUMB  chronicla  of  the  times,  he 
if  new  too  well  son  metier  dc  Rot,  and  what  was 
due  to  bis  dignity  in  public,  to  moke  common 
jost  with  his  subjocta  at  any  thing  oiFensivo  to 
good  morols  or  docorum.  Charles  li.,  on  the 
other  hand, — 

"  A  merry  monarch,  tcandalous  and  poor," — 

had  been  too  long  emancipated  by  his  exile 
from  all  rcffal  ceremonial,  to  lay  his  sense  of 
humour  under  any  restraints  of  delicacy.  lie 
enjoyed  a  broad  Jest,  as  he  would  have  done 
an  extra  bottle  of  wine,  without  being  careful 
about  the  persons  who  participated  with  him 
in  either;  and  hence  a  personal  laxity  of  con- 
duct which  scandalized  the  feelings  of  Evelyn, 
and  a  neglect  of  decency  in  public  entertain- 
ments, encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  so- 
vereign, which  called  down  tlie  indignation  of 
Collier.  Some  comparatively  trifling  slips, 
with  which  the  critics  of  the  period  charge  Mo- 
liero,  form  no  exception  to  the  general  decorum 
of  his  writings. 

I^ooking  at  their  general  purpose  and  ten- 
dency, we  must  be  convinced  that  there  is  no 
comic  author,  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  who 
directed  his  satire  against  such  a  variety  of 
vices  and  follies,  which,  if  he  could  not  alto- 
(rother  extirpate,  he  failed  not  at  all  events  to 
drive  out  of  the  shape  and  form  which  they 
had  assumed. 

The  absurdities  of  L'Etourdi,  the  riciculous 
jargon  of  the  Precieuses,  the  silly  quarrels  of  the 
lovers  in  the  Dcpit  Amoureux,  the  absurd  jea- 
lousy of  husbands  in  L'Ecole  des  Maris,  the 
varied  fopperies  and  affectations  of  men  of 
fashion  in  Les  Facheux,  the  picture  of  hypo- 
crisy in  the  Tartuffo,  the  exhibition  at  once  of 
bizarre  and  untractable  virtue,  and  of  the  de- 
pravity of  dissimulation  in  the  Misanthrope, 
the  eiiects  of  the  dangers  of  misassortcd  alli- 
ances in  George  Dandin,  of  the  tricks  of  do- 
mestics in  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  of  the 
pedantic  affectation  of  learning  in  Les  Fem- 
raes  Savantes,  of  the  dupes  who  take  physic 
and  the  knaves  who  administer  it  in  the  Malade 
imaginaire, — all  these,  with  similar  aberra- 
tions, exposed  and  exploded  by  the  pen  of  a  sin- 
gle author,  showed  that  Moliere  possessed,  in 
a  degree  superior  to  all  other  men,  the  falcon's 
piercing  eye  to  detect  vice  under  every  veil, 
or  folly  in  every  shape,  and  the  talons  with 
which  to  pounce  upon  either,  as  the  natural 
prey  of  the  satirist.  No  other  writer  of  comedy 
ever  soared  through  flights  so  many  and  so 
various. 

We  have  said  that  the  comedy  of  Moliere 
never  exhibits  any  touch  of  the  sublime ,  and 
from  its  not  being  attempted  in  those  more  se- 
rious pieces,  as  Don  Uarcie  and  Melicerte, 
where  a  high  strain  of  poetrj  might  have  been 
struck  to  advantage,  we  conceive  that  Moliere 
did  not  possess  that  road  to  the  human  bosom. 
One  passage  alone  strikes  us  as  approaching 
to  a  very  lofty  tone.  Don  Juan,  distinguished 
solely,  by  the  desperation  of  his  courage,  enters 
the  tomb  of  the  Commander,  and  ridicules  the 
fears  of  his  servant  when  he  tells  him  that  the 
status  has  nodded  in  answer  to  the  invitation 
deUvored  to  him  hy  his  master's  command. 
Don  Jaaa  deUwers  the  same  invitation  in  per- 
son, and  the  itoliM  again  bends  bis  hsAd.   feel- 


ing a  ttfuoh  of  the  sttpematnral  terTor  to  which 
liis  loAy  courage  refuses  to  give  way,  his  sole 
observation  is,  "  AUonSy  sortons  d'tci.'*  A  re- 
treat, neither  alarmed  nor  precipitated,  is  all 
which  he  will  allow  to  the  terrors  of  such  a 
prodigy. 

In  like  manner,  although  we  are  informed 
that  Moliere  possessed  feelings  of  sensibility 
too  irritable  for  his  own  happiness  in  private 
life,  his  writings  indicate  no  command  of  the 
pathetic.  His  lovers  are  always  gallant  and 
w^itty,  but  never  tender  or  ardent.  This  is  the 
case,  not  only  where  the  love  intrigue  is  only 
a  means  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
scene,  but  in  Le  Depit  Amoureux,  where  the 
ardour  of  affection  might  have  gracefully 
mingled  with  the  tracasseries  of  the  lovers' 
quarrels ;  and  in  Pysche,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
supposed  the  author  would  have  introduced  the 
passionate  and  pathetic,  if  he  had  possessed  the 
power  of  painting  it.  Nor  do  an^  of  his  per- 
sonages, in  all  the  distresses  in  which  the  scene 
places  them,  ever  make  a  strong  impression  on 
the  feelings  of  the  audience,  who  are  only 
amused  by  the  ludicrous  situations  to  which 
the  distresses  give  rise.  The  detected  villany 
of  Tartuffe  affects  the  feelings  indeed  strongly, 
but  it  is  more  from  the  gratification  of  honest 
resentment  against  a  detected  miscreant,  than 
from  any  interest  we  take  in  the  fortanoa  of 
the  duped  Orgon. 

Neitner  did  Moliere  ornament  his  dramatic 
pieces  with  poetical  imagery,  whether  descrip- 
tive or  moral.  His  mode  of  writing  excluded 
the  "  morning  sun,  and  all  about  gilding  the  east- 
ern horizon."  He  wrote  to  the  understanding, 
and  not  to  the  fancy,  and  was  probably  aware 
moreover  that  such  poetical  ornaments,  how- 
ever elegant  when  under  the  direction  of  good 
taste,  are  apt  to  fflide  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  to  lead  to  that  which  Moliere  rewded  as 
the  greatest  fault  in  composition,  an  affectation 
of  fmery  approaching  to  the  language  of  the 
Precieuses  Ridicules.  Alceste,  in  Le  Misan- 
thrope, expresses  the  opinion  of  the  aathor  on 
this  subject  — 

Ce  style  figur6,  dont  oo  se  fait  vanity 
Sort  de  bon  caract^re,  et  de  la  verity, 
Ce  n'est  que  jeu  de  mots,  qu'  affectation  pure, 
Et  ce  n'est  point  ainsi  que  parle  la  nature. 
Le  m^chant  gout  de  siecle  en  cela  me  fait  peur, 
Nos  peres  tout  grossiers  I'avoient  beauooup 
meilleur. 

In  what,  therefore,  it  may  be  asked,  con- 
sisted the  excellence  of  this  entertaining  wri- 
ter, whose  works,  as  often  as  we  have  opened  a 
volume  during  the  composition  of  this  slight 
article,  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  lay  out 
of  our  hand  until  we  had  completed  a  scene, 
however  Uttle  to  our  immediate  purpose  of 
consulting  it.'  If  Moliere  did  not  possess,  or 
at  least  has  not  exercised  the  powers  of  the 
sublime,  the  pathetic,  or  the  imaginative  in 
poetry,  from  whence  do  his  works  derive  their 
undisputed  and  almost  universal  power  of 
charming.'  We  reply,  from  their  truth  and 
from  their  simplicitv ;  from  the  powerful  and 
penetrating  view  of  human  nature,  which  could 
strip  folly  and  vice  of  all  their  dis^^oise,  and  ex- 
pose them  to  laughter  and  scorn  when  they 
most  hoped  for  honour  and  respect;  aJso  from 
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the  extreme  natzet^  tm  well  as  fbroc  of  the  ex- 
pressions which  effect  the   author's   purpose. 
A  father  consults  his  friends  about  the  deep 
melancholy  into  which  his  daujrhter  is  fallen  : 
one  advises  to  procure  for  her  a  handsoinn  piece 
of  plate,  beautifully  sculptured,  as  an  object 
which  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  tlio  most 
disconsolate  mind.      The   celebrated   answer, 
Tous  Stes  orfkvTt^  Monsinir  Josse,  at  once  un- 
masks the  private  views  of  the  sellish  adviser, 
and  has  afforded  a  measure  by  which  all  men, 
from  Molierc's  time  to  our  own,  may  jud^re  of 
the  disinterested  character  of  such  friendly 
counsels.    This  short,  dry,  sudden  and  unex- 
pected humour  of  Moliere,  seconded  as  it  al- 
ways is  by  the  soundest  good  sense,  is  one  great 
proof  of  his  knowledge  of  his  art.    The  tragic 
may  be  greatly  enlivened  bv  some  previous  pre- 
paration, as  the  advance  of  a  mighty  host  with 
its  ensigns  displayed  has,  even  at  a  distance, 
an  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  those  whom  it  is 
about  to  assail.     But  wit  is  most  successful 
when  it  bursts  from  an  unexpected  ambuHh, 
and  carries  its  point  by  surprise.     The  best  jest 
will  lose  its  effect  on  the  stage,  if  so  much  pre- 
paration is  employed  as  leads  the  spectator  to 
anticipate  what  is  coming,  as  it  will  suffer  in 
society  if  introduced  with  the  preface  of  "  I'll 
tell  you  a  good  thing !"     In  this  species  of  sur- 
prise Moliere  surpasses  every  writer   of  co- 
medy, but  the  jest  at  which  you  laugh  springs 
as  naturally  out  of  the  subject,  as  if  it  had  been 
obvioas  to  your  apprehension  from  the  very 
commencement  oi  the   scene.    A  brief  sen- 
tence, a  word,  even  an  exclamation,  is  often 
sufficient  to  produce  the  full  effect  of  the  lu- 
dicrous, as  a  spark  will  spring  a  mine,  in  the 
place  and  time  when  the  explosion  is  least  sus- 
pected.   The  most  unexpected  means  in  the 
hands  of  this  great  artist  are  also  the  most  cer- 
tain; and  you  ore  first  made  sensible  of  what 
he  has  aimed  at,  when  you  admire  his  arrow 
quivering  in  the  centre  of  the  mark. 

The  depth  and  force  of  Moliere's  common 
sense  ia  equally  remarkable  in  displaying  his 
own  just  and  sound  opinions,  as  in  exposing  the 
false  taste  and  affectation  of  others.  Ariste, 
Philinte,  and  the  other  personages  of  his  dra- 
ma, to  whom  (as  the  ancients  did  to  their  cho- 
ruses) be  has  ascribed  the  task  of  moralizing 
upon  the  subject  of  the  scene,  and  expressing 
the  sentiments  which  must  be  supposed  those 
of  the  author  himself,  have  all  the  firmness, 
strength,  and  simplicity  proper  to  the  enun- 
ciation of  truth  and  wisdom;  and  much  more 
of  both  will  be  found  within  the  precincts  of 
Moliere's  works,  than  in  the  formal  lessons  of 
men  of  less  acute  capacity. 

Moliere  himself  knew  the  force  and  value  of 
his  simplicity,  although  sometimes  objected  to 
by  fastidious  critics  as  hurrying  him  into  occa- 
sional vulgarity.  In  order  that  he  might  not 
depart  from  it,  he  adopted  the  well-known  prac- 
tice of  reading  his  pieces  while  in  manuscript 
to  his  housekeeper,  La  Foret,  and  observing 
the  effect  they  produced  on  so  plain,  but  shrewd 
and  sensible  a  mind,  before  bringing  them  on 
the  stage.  The  habit  of  being  called  into  con- 
sultations of  this  kind  bad  given  the  good  dame 
such  an  accurate  tact,  that  it  was  in  vain  that 
Moliere  tried  to  pass  upon  her  the  composition 
of  another  poet  for  his  own.    The  circumstanco 


proves  bow  well  she  deserved  to  sit  In  the  crur 

of  censorship  which  her  master  had  assir^c 
hor.  Mons.  Taschereaa  thinks  that  the  <  p, 
nion  of  La  Foret  was  only  demanded  bj  Vr- 
licro  upon  low  and  farcical  subjects.  B:i 
though  we  allow  that  some  parts  m  his  hi^'Ui 
conie<iy  might  be  above  her  sphere,  we  ci.i 
easily  conceive  that  the  author  might  h.^V'^  v.i 
interest  in  knowinjg  exactly  how  much  i;.* 
housekeeper, — at  once  an  exact  and  favour 
able  specimen  of  a  great  majority  of  his  anc-. 
ences, — might  be  able  to  comprehend  ot  .ii* 
higher  comedy,  and  in  what  particulars  il  «•«. 
elevated  beyond  the  line  of  her  underBtand  :-.,' 
Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  conceive,  that  an  aj 
thor  who  desired  above  all  other  thing^s  to  l-i 
generally  understood,  should  have  paused  '•»» 
the  passages  which  La  Foret  comprehen.ird 
less  perfectly,  and  omitted  or  explained  vn:\ 
was  like  to  prove  caviar  to  the  multitude,  li 
would  not  be  perhaps  unnatural  to  su[.ro^, 
that  to  the  shrewd,  frank,  acute,  and  penitrt 
ing  character  of  Moliere 's  housekeeper  we  n^f 
the  original  idea  of  those  clever  and  faith  •!. 
but  caustic  and  satirical  female  domestic^,,  Lf 
Toinottes  and  Nicoles,  whom  he  has  produc-^d 
on  the  stage  with  so  much  effect. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  M.  T:tiche- 
reau,  to  whose  entertaining  work  we  are  ob,\yi 
for  so  much  instruction  or  amusement.  Sine 
readers  may  be  disappointed,  that  aAer  pfi^\ 
nouncing  Moliere  the  prince  of  the  wr\Ver>ot 
comedy,  we  should  have  limited  the  talzr-ts  itv 
which  he  attained  such  pre-eminence  to  the 
possession  of  common  sense,  however  sound  '^' 
observation  however  acute,  and  of  cipresi=i:3, 
however  forcible,  true  and  simple.  1^  "  "^•» 
however,  by  talents  of  a  different  class  frn^i 
those  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  humanity  thai  the 
ingredients  which  form  great  men  are  coih'j- 
tutcd.  On  the  contrary,  such  peculiar  Usios 
and  talents  only  produce  singularity.  The  re^l 
source  of  greatness  in  almost  every  departriitn: 
is  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  some  distui- 
guishing  quality  proper  to  all  mankind,  ana  oi 
which  therefore  all  mankind,  less  or  moie, 
comprehends  the  character  and  the  value.  A 
man  with  four  arms  would  be  a  monster  tor  r.> 
mance  or  for  a  show ;  it  is  the  individual  mi 
can  best  make  use  of  the  ordinary  conform  a  tt-n 
of  his  body,  who  obtains  a  superiority  oTer  Ua 
fellow-creatures  by  strength  or  agihty.  1"  •» 
word,  the  general  quaUties  of  sound  juil^^f^^j 
clear  views,  and  powerful  expression  ot  \M'i^ 
is  distinctly  perceived,  acquire  the  same  vaiii< , 
as  they  rise  in  degree  above  the  generiU  capa- 


city of  humanity,  with  that  obtained  by  diij 
monds,  which  in  proportion  to  their  ^"^'r^il^ 
carats  become  almost  inostim«blfl>  wniw 


smaller  sparks  of  the  same  pro<^»<>"*  .^"'^^^'^"V- 
are  of  ordinary  occurrence,  and  held  co^r 
ratively  in  slight  esteem. 


From  the  Xeto  MorUhly  Mag^^^- 
THE  TRYSTING  PLACE. 

We  met  not  in  the  sylvan  scene 

Where  lovers  wish  to  meet^ 
Where  skies  are  bright,  and  woods  M«  J^"" 

And  opening  blossoms  sweet : 
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Gut  in  th«  <!tty*§  bnsr  dhi, 

Where  Mammon  holds  hia  rei^, 
Swoet  interconrae  we  sought  to  win 

Mid  traffic,  toil,  and  gain; 
Above  OB  was  a  murky  sky, 

Around,  a  crowded  space. 
Yet  dear,  my  lore,  to  ttiee  and  me, 

Was  this — our  Trysting  Place. 

We  dwelt  not  on  the  linnet's  note, 

Or  skylark's  warblin|(  lay ; 
We  heard  not  murmurmg  zephyrs  float 

Upon  Uie  dewy  spray ; 
But  sounds  of  discord  met  our  ear, 

The  taunt  but  ill  represt, 
The  miser's  cold  and  cautious  sneer, 

The  spendtbrifl's  reckless  jest ; 
Tet  while  we  heard  each  other's  tone, 

And  viewed  each  other's  face. 
We  seem'd  sequester'd  and  alone 

In  this—our  Trysting  Place. 

They  err  who  say  Love  only  dwells 

'ftf  id  sunshine,  light,  and  flowers ; 
Alike  to  him  are  gloomy  cells, 

Or  gay  and  smiling  bowers; 
Love  wastes  not  on  insensate  things 

His  sweet  and  magic  art. 
No  outward  shrine  arrests  his  wings, 

His  home  is  in  the  heart; 
And,  dearest,  hearts  like  thine  and  mine 

With  rapture  must  retrace, 
How  oflen  Love  has  deign 'd  to  shine 

On  this — our  Trysting  Place.  M.  A. 


From  the  London  Weekly  Review. 

BEECHEY'S  TRAVELS  IN  CYRENAICA. 

When  we  lately  reviewed  M.  Pacho's  Tra- 
vels in  Cjrenaica,  &c.  we  gave  a  slight  outline 
of  the  ancient  history  of  these  regions,  and  a 
general  and,  we  hope,  correct  view  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Bedouins,  their  present  inhabitants. 
For  this  reason  we  shall  now  abstain  from  en- 
tering upon  those  subjects.    Indeed,  although 
our  present  travellers  have  many  valuable  re- 
marks on  points  of  ancient  history,  and  not  a 
few  details  respecting  the  wild  and  sinsrular 
race  that  now  wander  over  tlie  wastes  and  fer- 
tile valleys  of  Lybia,  their  principal  object  was 
to  illustrate  the  geomphy  of  the   country; 
and,  in  this  respect,  their  researches  are  of  the 
highest  value.    A  very  cursory  glance  over  the 
chart,  which  accompanies  these  Travels,  will 
at  once  show  the  reader  how  greatly  our  know- 
ledge of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  has  been 
improved  by  the  labours  of  this  expedition.  We 
find  land  where  we  before  supposed  that  the 
open  sea  flowed ;  and  the  outline  of  the  coast, 
particularly  about  the  greater  Sjrrtis,  is  disco- 
vered to  be  almost  totally  difierent  from  what 
it  was  hitherto  represented  to  be.    The  geo- 
graphical position  of  several  cities  has  been  cor- 
rectly ascertained,  and  the  site  of  others  de- 
ficrifa«d,  lets  picturesquely,  perhaps,  than  could 
have  been  wished,  but  minutely  and  fully. 
What  is  also  of  much  moment,  the  character  of 
Herodotus,  the  most  extraordinary  historian  of 
antiquity,  for  fideUty  of  description,  has  been 


defended  successfully ;  and  numerous  passages 
of  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  geographers,  hith- 
erto scarcely  intelligible,  have  been  rendered 
perspicuous  and  easy.    The  whole  account  of 
Bengazi  and  Cyrene,  their  sites,  the  ruins  that 
surround  them,  the  soil,  plants,  and  scenery,  is 
ample,  and,  in  most  instances,  satisfactory. 
We  must  except,  however,  what  relates  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  which,  although  in 
many  respects  interesting,  is  by  no  means  what 
we  expected.    The  dissertation  on  these  cele- 
brated spots  should  unquestionably  have  con- 
tained, first,  a  condensed  account  of  all  that 
history  and  fable  have  left  us  concerning  them ; 
secondly,  a  report  of  the  various  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  their  site ;  thirdly, 
a  minute  description  of  the  district  in  which 
the  authors  have  chosen  to  place  them,  with 
the  reasons  that  determined  their  choice ;  and, 
fourthly,  it  should  have  been  illustrated  by  a 
map.    It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  our 
travellers  have  added  considerably  to  the  ma- 
terials which  already  existed,  for  a  complete 
dissertation  on  the  subject ;  and  that  the  spot 
they  have  selected  answers  better  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  ancients,  than  the  oasis  of  M. 
Gosselin.    Servius  says  expressly,  that  these 
celebrated  gardens  were  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berenike,  the  modern  Ben- 
gazi ;  and  we  know  of  no  oasis  sufliciently  near 
to  that  city,  in  which  they  could  have  been 
situated ;  though  it  is  possible  that  such  a  beau- 
tiful spot  may  formerly  have  existed  in  the 
neighbouring  desert,  and  have  been  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  sand. 

In  our  extracts,  the  reader  will  observe  that 
the  Cyrenaica  is  by  no  means  a  barren  country. 
Landscapes  of  surpassing  richness  and  beauty 
delight  the  eye  on  all  sides ;  and  weeds  and 
grasses,  nourished  by  the  fat  soil,  tower  up  to 
an  incredible  height,  and  almost  conceal  the 
ruins  amon^  which  they  grow.  It  is  true,  they 
generally  disappear  before  the  summer's  heat, 
and  leave  the  antiquities  of  the  country  more 
accessible ;  but  at  all  seasons  the  ravines  and 
gentle  hills  of  Cyrenaica  are  clothed  with  ver- 
dure, and  preserve  a  freshness  and  beauty, 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  an  African  landscape. 
But  we  must  hasten  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  few  further  specimens  of  the  work. 

The  extreme  delicacy  of  Arab  manners  could 
not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  following 
lively  anecdote : — "  Among  the  numerous  in- 
stances which  we  observca  during  our  stay  at 
Bengazi,  illustrative  of  Arab  character  and 
prejudices,  we  may  notice  one  which  occurred 
m  the  skeefa  (or  ontrancc-hall)  of  our  house, 
where  a  select  party  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  usually  assembled  themselves  when  the 
weather  permitted.  On  this  occasion,  the  wo- 
men of  England  formed  the  principal  subject 
of  conversation,  and  the  reports  of  their  beauty, 
which  had  reached  some  ot  our  visiters,  appear- 
ed to  have  made  a  great  impression  in  their 
favour.  One  of  our  party  tnen  produced  a 
miniature  irom  his  pocket,  which  chanced  to 
be  the  resemblance  of  a  very  pretty  girl;  and 
he  roundly  asserted,  as  he  handed  it  to  the  com- 

Eany,  that  every  woman  in  England  was  as 
andsome.  Wd  have  already  observed,  that 
the  subject  was  a  very  pretty  girl ;  and  they 
who  are  unacquainted  witii  the  force  of  eaitom 
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and  preJadSoe  will  hardly  oonceiTe  that  an  ob- 
ject 80  pleasing  could  bo  the  cause  of  a  mo- 
ment's alarm.  But  truth  obliges  us  to  add, 
that  the  first  Arab  of  our  party  who  was  favour- 
ed with  a  sight  of  the  lady  in  question,  started 
back  in  dismay  and  confusion;  and  all  his  wor- 
thy countrymen  who  cast  their  eyes  upon  the 
picture  withdrew  them,  on  the  instant,  in  the 
greatest  alarm,  exhibiting  the  strongest  symp- 
toms of  astonishment  and  shame.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  young  lady  who  had  caused  so 
much  confusion  was  unluckily  painted  in  a  low 
evening  dress;  and  her  face  was  only  shaded 
by  the  luxuriant  auburn  curls,  which  fell  in 
ringlets  over  her  forehead  and  temples. 

*^  There  was  nothing,  it  will  be  thought,  so 
extremely  alarming  in  this  partial  exhibition  of 
female  beauty  ;  and  the  favoured  inhabitants  of 
less  decorous,  and  more  civilized  countries, 
would  scarcely  dream  of  being  shocked  at  a 
similar  spectacle.  But  to  men  who  inhabit 
those  regions  of  delicacy,  whore  even  one  eye 
of  a  female  must  never  be  seen  stealing  out 
from  the  sanctuary  of  her  veil,  the  sudden  ap- 
parition of  a  sparkling  pair  of  those  luminaries 
IS  not  a  vision  of  ordinary  occurrence.  At  the 
same  time,  the  alarm  of  the  w^orthy  Shekhs  as- 
sembled, which  the  bright  eyes  and  naked  face 
(as  they  termed  it)  of  our  fair  youn^  country- 
woman had  so  suddenly  excited,  was  in  no  way 
diminished  by  the  heinous  exposure  of  a  snowy 
neck  and  a  well-turned  pair  of  shoulders ;  and 
had  they  been  placed  in  the  situation  of  Yusuf, 
when  the  lovely  Zuleika  presented  herself  in  all 
her  charms  as  a  suitor  for  the  young  Hebrew's 
love,  or  in  the  more  embarrassing  dilemma  of  the 
Phrygian  shepherd-prince,  when  three  immor- 
tal beauties  stood  revealed  before  his  sight,  they 
could  scarcely  have  felt  or  expressed  more  con- 
fusion. Every  Arab,  who  saw  the  picture,  ac- 
tually blushed  and  hid  his  face  with  his  hands; 
fixclaiming — w'AIlah  hanim — (by  Heaven  'tis 
a  sin)  to  look  upon  such  an  exposure  of  female 
charms!'  p.  311-312. 

In  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  where  the  fancy 
has  but  few  objects  to  dwell  on,  it  is  apt  to  run 
a  little  wild,  as  the  following  anecdote  of  an 
Arabic  Darwin  will  show: — "  Osmai  relates 
(nays  the  story  in  question)  that  an  inhabitant 
of  Yemama,  a  province  in  Arabia,  once  made 
him  the  following  recital.  *  I  was  possessor  of 
a  garden  in  whicii  was  a  palm-tree,  which  bad 
every  year  produced  me  abundance  of  fruit; 
but  two  seasons  having  passed  away,  without 
its  affording  any,  I  sent  for  a  person  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  culture  of  palms,  to  discover 
for  me  the  reason  of  this  failure.  *  An  unhappy 
attachment,'  observed  the  man,  after  a  mo- 
ment's inspection,  '  is  the  sole  cause  wh^  this 
pal  m-tree  produces  no  fruit !'  He  then  clunbed 
up  the  trunk,  and,  looking  round  on  all  sides, 
discovered  a  male  palm  at  no  great  distance, 
which  he  recognised  as  the  object  of  my  un- 
lucky tree's  auction;  and  advised  me  to  pro- 
cure soma  of  the  powder  from  its  blossoms,  and 
to  scatter  it  over  her  branches.  This  I  did,' 
said  the  Arab,  *  and  the  consequence  was,  tliat 
my  date-tree,  whom  unrequited  love  had  kept 
barren,  now  bore  me  a  most  abundant  luur- 
vest!*        •        •        • 

*'  Tbe  palm-tree,  however,  though  a  beauti- 
ful tree,  is  sometime8|  it  appeon,  a  yary  obeti* 


nate  one ;  and  the  meaBBwhlehir«tN  tb!>}  ^ 
Arab  authority,  should  be  used  to  tt^^^^  ii 
more  docile  on  these  occasions, would  a:jWcr.b 
the  horticulturists  of  Europe. 

"  When  a  palm-tree  refmies  to  bear  (rity  th« 
Arab  author  of  a  treatise  on  agricttitan.i.it>« 
owner  of  it,  armed  with  a  hatchet,  corner  ti 
visit  it  in  company  with  another  perfvin  H« 
then  begins  by  observing  aloud  to  his  fncni  n 
order  that  the  date-tree  should  bear  hnii,  { 
am  going  to  cut  down  this  worthless  tree,  sr/- 
it  no  longer  bears  me  any  fruit.' — *  Have  i  an 
what  you  do,  brother,'  returns  his  compir. ci 
*  I  should  advise  you  to  do  no  such  thin?-i<; 
I  will  venture  to  predict  that  this  very  ya' 
your  tree  will  be  covered  with  fruit;  '  V 
no,'  replies  the  owner,  '  I  am  deterniinoii ' 
cut  it  down,  for  I  am  certain  it  will  prcMJuc 
me  nothing ;'  and  then  approaching  the  b^. 
he  proceeds  to  give  it  twoorthrBe«trokf«wiia 
his  hatchet. — *  Pray  now !  I  entreat  you.  de?.>', 
says  the  mediator,  holding  back  tbeariuofij' 
proprietor — ^  Do  but  observe  what  a  fine  i:*'» 
it  is,  and  have  patience  for  this  one  srivi 
more ;  should  it  fail  after  that  to  bear  you  :;ir 
fruit,  you  may  do  with  it  just  what  yoap.'M*' 
The  owner  of  the  tree  then  allows  him^it  f* 
be  persuaded,  and  retires  without  procm'n; 
to  any  further  extremities.  But  tbc  Oir^ii, 
and  the  few  strokes  inflicted  with  the  bitcJiet, 
have  always,  it  is  said,  the  desired  t€ixi ;  and 
the  terrified  palm-tree  produces  the  tame  year 
a  most  abundant  supply  of  fine  datett"  p  >>^- 
—344. 

The  following  is  another  illustration  of  An- 
bic  simplicity,  though  of  a  very  different  kind 
"  We  found  the  Arabs  very  hosoiublc  ir.i 
obliging,  and  one  of  our  party,  who  had  ^'tri)^'^ 
from  the  rest,  and  taken  shelter  at  ni^hi  t^'J 
in  one  of  their  tents,  waa  received  and  entii 
tained  with  great  kindness  and  liberaJityi 
sheep  having  been  killed  expressly  for  his  ^^J?- 
per,  and  the  women  of  the  family  employeu  i.f 
two  hours  in  preparing  it,  in  the  moat  sav .ur/ 
manner  with    which    they  were  acquamicu 
While  the  mutton  was  occupying  the  uniifec 
attention  of  the  most  accomplished  cw^*  "' 
the  household  (the  mother,  one  of  the  wivw, 
and  the  two  eldest  daughters  of  the  host),  a a^ 
ther  wife  had  prepared  a  large  dish  of  hmv- 
cakes  and  fried  onions,  over  which  was  [k^'I^ 
some  hot  melted  batter:  a  great  portion  o»  i '  * 
very  speedily  disappeared  before  the  rrj>fa'J^ 
attacks  of  the  hungry  guest,  whose  appetite ' 'j 
the  savoury  meat  which  waa  afterwards  iwrv'^J 
up  to  him  was  not  quite  so  great  as  lh<'  "  ' 
deserved ;  the  skill  of  the  voung  wife  whn  ^^^ 
cooked  the    first    mess  was  in  coD*e<r"'»; 
highly  commended  by  her  spouse,  who  <"'"'. 
no  otJierwise  account  Cor  the  gre»^  P"'^'"V', 
meat  which  was  left,  than  by  snppo»ing  i' 
the  first  dish  was  most  to  the  strangor*  u«-i  ■ 
never  dreaming  that  a  pound  of  doagn.  u<*^'*  / 
butter  and  onions,  could  in  any  ^^y  ^^^^ 
diminish  a  man's  appetite."  351-3SZ. 

Wo  cannot  pass  over  the  fi^^^''^^.  "^"""h  u 
tion  of  the  scenery  found  in  the  neighwuf  "| 
of  PtolemeU:-"  There  are  b^uitics  «^m^ 
may  be  felt,  but  cannot  be  <*««5"^^  w, 
charm  of  romantic  ecenery  it  ooo  oj  "*  j"I,-„ ,. 
will  not  therefore  attempt  any  otbtr  at*'  • 
tion  of  the  eaateraTaUeyof  PiolenfU|th>"'^ 
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rcma/kiof  that  it  risetf  ^radnaUy  from  the  sea, 
winding  mrouffh  forests  of  pine  and  flowering 
siiruba,  (whicn  thicken  as  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  on  which  they  grow  become  higher 
niid  more  abrupt,)  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  pre- 
cipitous part  of  the  range  which  bounds  it  to 
the  southward,  and  which  presents  a  dark  bar- 
rior  of  thickly-planted  pines,  shooting  up  into 
the  blue  sky  aJbove  them.  The  windings  of  the 
valley  greatly  add  to  its  beaaty,  and  the  scenery 
incrcaaes  in  interest  at  every  tarn,  in  tracing 
it  up  towards  the  mountains  m  which  it  loses 
itself.  Sometimes  the  path  is  impeded  by 
trees,  wliich  throw  their  branches  across  it, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  beneath  them ; 
and  sometimes,  on  emerging  from  this  dark 
and  difficult  approach,  a  broad  sweep  of  ver- 
d<mt  lawn  will  suddenly  present  itself,  fenced 
in,  apparently,  on  all  sides,  by  high  walls  of 
various-coloured  pines,  rising  one  above  the 
head  of  the  other,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  uni- 
formity. On  reaching  the  opposite  end  of  this 
verdant  amphitheatre,  a  new  scene  presents 
itself,  before  unsuspected;  and  the  rambler, 
bewildered  with  variety,  finds  himself  utterly 
incapable  of  deciding  which  nleoses  him  most, 
or  when  he  shall  feel  himseir  equal  to  the  task 
of  tearing  himself  away  from  the  spot.  We 
confess  that,  when  first  we  discovered  this  val- 
ley, the  shades  of  night  surprised  us  before  we 
thought  the  sun  had  sot,  far  in  its  deepest  re- 
cesses; and  we  never  afterwards  visited  it 
without  regretting  that  our  occupations  would 
not  allow  us  more  leisure  to  admire  it."   35D- 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  chose  the 
sites  of  their  cities  with  great  judgment.    The 
site  of  Cyrene  is  peculiarly  beautiful.    "  The 
position  of  Cyrene  is,  in  fact,  on  the  edge  of  a 
range  of  hills  of  about  eight  hundred  feet  in 
height,  descending  in  galleries,  one  below  ano- 
tiier,  till   they  are  terminated  by  the  level 
ground  which  forms  the  summit  of  a  second 
ran^e  beneath  it.    At  the  foot  of  the  upper 
range,  on  which  the  city  was  built,  is  a  fine 
sweep  of  table-land  most  beautifully  varied 
with  wood,  among  which  are  scattered  tracts 
of  barley  and  corn,  and  meadows  which  are  co- 
vered for  a  great  part  of  the  year  with  verdure. 
JUvines,  whose  sides  are  thickly  covered  with 
trees,  intersect  the  country  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  form  the  channels  of  the  mountain- 
streams  in  their  passage  from  the  upper  range 
to  the  sea.    The  varied  tract  of  table-land  of 
which  we  are  speaking  extends  itself  east  and 
west  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach;  and  to  the 
northward  (afler  stretching  about  five  miles  in 
tiiat  direction),  it  descends  abruptly  to  the  sea. 
Tiie  lower  chain,  which  runs  all  along  the 
coast  of  the  Cyrenaica,  is  here,  as  it  is  at  Pto- 
lemeta  and  other  places,  thickly  covered  with 
wood,  and  intersected,  like  the  upper  range, 
with  wild  and  romantic  ravines ;  wliich  assume 
grander  features  as  they  approach   tho  sea. 
The  height  of  the  lower  cham  may  be  estima- 
ted at  a  thousand  feet,  and  Cyrene,  as  situated 
on  the  summit  of  tho  upper  one,  is  elevated 
about  eighteen  hundred  feet  from  tho  level  of 
the  sea,  of  which  it  commands  an  extensive 
view  over  the  top  of  the  range  below  it.    For 
a  day  or  two  after  our  first  arrival  at  Cyrene, 
a  thjok  JUM  had  settled  over  the  coast,  and  we 


were  not  aware  that  the  sea  was  seen  so  plainly 
from  the  town  as  we  found  it  afterwards  to  have 
been.  When  the  mist  cleared  away,  the  view 
was  truly  magnificent,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
one  of  those  which  remain  impressed  upon  the 
mind;  undiminished  in  interest  by  a  comparison 
with  others,  and  as  strongly  depicted  there  af- 
ter a  lapse  of  many  years  as  if  it  were  still  be- 
fore the  eyes.  We  shall  never  forget  the  first 
eflect  of  this  scene  (on  approaching  the  edge 
of  the  height  on  which  Cyrene  is  situated) 
when  the  fine  sweep  of  land  which  lies  stretch- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  range  burst  suddenly  upon 
us  in  all  its  varied  forms  and  tints ;  and  imagi- 
nation painted  the  depth  of  the  descent  from 
the  summit  of  the  distant  hills  beneath  us  to 
tho  coast,  terminated  by  the  long  uninterrupt- 
ed line  of  blue,  which  was  distinguished  rising 
high  in  the  misty  horizon."  p.  434-4:)5. 

Two  men  belonging  to  Capt.  Beechey's  party 
discovered  a  very  singular  kind  of  dwellings  in 
the  precipices  of  Cyrenaioa: — "  It  appeared 
that  the  road  up  the  mountain  which  they  had 
been  observed  to  take  terminated  abruptly  at 
the  foot  of  a  precipice,  a  circumstance  which 
greatly  surprised  them,  for  the  track  which 
they  followed  was  undoubtedly  trodden,  and,  a.i 
it  seemed  to  them,  very  recently.  No  outlet, 
however,  was  on  any  side  visible,  and  as  they 
stood  pondering  on  the  object  of  a  road  which 
led  only  to  the  base  of  a  high  perpendicular 
clifl^,  and  was  closely  hemmM  in  by  thickets 
and  brushwood,  they  thought  they  heard  a  mill 
at  work,  the  sound  of  which  seemed  to  come 
from  above.*  As  they  looked  up  with  astonish- 
ment towards  the  side  of  the  mountain  from 
which  the  noise  apparently  came,  they  clearly 
heard  a  soft  female  voice  issue  from  it,  and 
soon  perceived  two  very  pretty  young  Arab 
girls  looking  out  of  a  square  hole  on  the  side  of 
the  precipice,  at  the  height  of  about  an  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  their  heads — the  place  be- 
ing not  only  inaccessible  firom  below,  but  equal- 
ly so  firom  above,  and  indeed  on  all  sides  of  it, 
owing  to  the  smoothness  and  perpendicular 
surfiice  of  the  cliff  in  which  it  was  formed. 

''When  their  surprise  was  a  little  abated, 
our  servants  requested  some  water,  but  wore 
told  that  there  was  none  in  the  house  ;  the  girls 
inquiring  at  the  same  time  where  our  people 
were  going,  and  if  they  belonged  to  the  Eng- 
lish at  Grenna.  They  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  said  they  had  lost  their  way.  One  of 
the  females  then  asked  how  many  the  party 
consisted  of,  and  was  answered,  fifteen,  though 
there  were  only  two;  the  remainder,  it  was 
added,  were  close  at  hand  in  the  wood.  This 
embellishment  was  intended  as  a  defensive 
measure  to  conceal  the  actual  weakness  of  the 
company,  for  the  elevated  position  of  their  fair 
auditors  had  not  made  the  most  favourable  im- 
pression upon  our  servants;  who  suspected 
that  persons  living  so  far  out  of  roach,  must 
have  stronger  reasons  for  moving  so  far  front 
their  fellow-creatures,  than  was  consistent  with 

"  *  The  mill  used  for  grinding  corn  by  the 
Arabs  is  notliing  more  than  a  small  fiat  stone, 
on  which  another  is  turned  by  the  hand,  and 
this  is  usually  placed  in  the  lap  of  the  women, 
who  are  the  only  millers  and  bakers  in  Arab 
families." 
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honesty  and  peaceable  intentions.  According- 
ly when  the  girls  had  explained  that  the  road 
which  they  were  seeking  led  over  the  plain  be- 
loW)  (where  their  fathers,  they  said,  were  cut- 
ting corn,)  our  wanderers  turned  to  retrace 
their  steps  and  descend  the  mountain-path  as 
fast  as  possible;  not  a  little  anxious  with  re- 
gard to  the  reception  they  might  experience 
on  their  route  from  neighbours  of  a  more  for- 
midable description  than  the  elevated  little  per- 
sonages who  had  addressed  them.  As  they 
began  to  descend,  one  of  the  girls  again  called 
to  them,  and  letting  down  a  long  rope  made  of 
twisted  skins  with  knots  in  it  two  feet  apart, 
desired  them  to  make  their  water-skin  fast  to 
the  end  of  it,  with  which,  as  the  skin  was  emp- 
ty, they  willini^ly  complied,  choosing  rather  to 
run  the  risk  of  losing  it  altogether  than  to  fore- 
go a  possible  chance  of  getting  it  replenished. 
The  skin  was  quickly  hauled  up,  and  disap- 
peared through  the  hole,  leaving  its  owners  m 
anxious  suspense,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  hide  itself  as  of  its  anticipated  contents. 
They  had  however  no  reason  to  repent  of  their 
confidence,  for  the  skin  very  shortly  made  its 
appearance  again,  and  proved  to  be  nearly  ftiU 
of  water,  to  the  delight  of  our  thirsty  attend- 
ants, who,  after  expressing  their  gratitude  for 
the  supply,  continued  their  journey  with  renew- 
ed strength  and  spirits,  and  arrived  at  Cyrene 
in  the  evening,  as  we  have  already  mentioned 
above."  p.  486—488. 

We  quote  the  ensuing  short  passages  to  show 
that  this  sort  of  dwellings  is  not  uncommon  in 
those  countries : — "  On  our  return  to  Apollo- 
nia,  by  the  road  which  we  have  just  described, 
we  noticed  several  excavated  chambers  in  si- 
milar positions  to  those  which  our  servants  had 
mentioned:  they  were  cut  in  a  ravine  to  the 
westward  of  our  path,  many  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  torrent,  m  places  apparently 
inaccessible.  We  found,  on  inquiry, that  whole 
famiUes  resided  in  them,  ascending  and  de- 
scending by  means  pf  ropes ;  and  mdeed  we 
ourselves  could  see  persons  in  some  of  them 
who  appeared  to  be  reconnoitering  our  move- 
ments.       »        «        ♦        • 

"  The  sides  of  this  ravine  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, and  about  five  hundred  feet  in  height : 
near  the  top  we  observed  two  caves,  situated 
as  those  were  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed ;  and  had  some  conversation  with  the 
people  who  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  them. 
We  made  them  understand  that  we  should  like 
to  a.scend  and  pay  them  a  visit  in  their  aerial 
abodes,  but  as  they  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to 
admit  us,  we  did  not  press  the  subject  any  fur- 
ther. The  lower  parts  of  the  ravine  are  thickly 
covered  with  pine,  olive,  and  carob  trees,  and 
the  whole  has  a  very  wild  and  picturesque  ap- 
pearance." p.  401 — 494. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  these  travels  will 
ever  be  what  may  be  termed  popular — they 
are  too  learned  for  that;  but  they  will  unques- 
tionably be  read  with  extreme  pleasure  by  eve- 
ry admirer  of  antiquity,  and  by  all  those  for 
whom  geography  has  any  charms.  In  fact,  we 
have  seldom  read  a  more  able,  or  more  instruc- 
tive volume  of  travels. 


Frifm  Blackwoo^M  Magoxime^ 

ANDREW  CLEAVES. 

Andrew  Cleaves  was  the  oldest  man  in  tiw 
parish  of  Redburn,  and  had  beca  ooe  of  t;ie 
most  prosperous  among  its  numerous  cUa«  iki' 
thriving  and  industrious  husbandmen. 

His  little  property,  which    iiad  desceodcd 
from  father  to  son  for  many  generations,  am- 
sisted  of  a  large  and  comfortable  cottage,  sHua- 
ted  on  thelromote  verge  of  the  village  common, 
a  productive  garden,  and  a  few  fields,  whi^ii 
he  cultivated  so  successfully,  rising  up  eai'y. 
and  late  taking  rest,  that  by  the  time  he  hsd 
attained  the  middlo  period  of  life,  be  was  ena- 
bled to  rent  a  score  more  acres — ^had  got  to^rQ. 
ther  a  pretty  stock  of  cattle — had  buut  a  barn 
— and  enclosed  a  rickyard — and  drove  as  fine  a 
team  as  any  in  the  parish — was  altogether  ac- 
counted a  man  **  well  to  do  in  the  world,"  ajui 
was  irenerally  addressed  by  the  style  and  tit.e 
of"  t  armor  Cleaves."  Then — and  not  till  Ibon. 
— and  still  with  most  phlegmatic  deliberati^a, 
he  began  to  look  about  him  for  a  partner — a 
help  meet — in  the  true  homely  sense  of  ih* 
word,  was  the  wife  ho  desired  to  take  unto  him- 
self; and  it  was  all  in  vain — "  Love's  Labour 
Lost" — that  many  a  wealtliy  farmer's  Bauduh)^ 
dau£rhter — and  many  a  gay  dam.sel  of  tiic  se- 
cond table,  from  my  lord's,  and  the  sqaire'a, — 
and  divers  other  fair  ones  set  their  caps  at  wary 
Andrew,  and  spake  sweet  words  to  him  wh»m 
chance  threw  them  in  his  path,  and  looked 
sweet  looks  at  him,  when  he  sat  within  eye- 
shot at  church,  in  his  own  old  oaken  pew,  L>'j'd 
by  the  clerk's  desk,  with  his  tall,  bony,  athletic 
person,  erect  as  a  poker,  and  his  coal-black  hair 
(glossy  as  the  raven's  wing)  combed  smooth 
down  over  his  forehead,  till  it  met  the  intersec- 
ting line  oftwo  straight  jetty  eyebrows,  a!nu>^t 
meeting  over  the  high  curved  nose,  and  over- 
hanging a  pair  of  eyes,  dark,  keen,  and  lus- 
trous; but  withal,  of  a  severe  and  saturruQ':; 
expression,  well  in  keeping  with   that  of  the 
closely    compressed   lips,    and    angular   jaw. 
Those  lips  were  not  made  to  utter  tender  non- 
sense— nor  those  ejea  for  ogling,  verily;  bjt 
the  latter  were  sharp  and  discernug  enough,  to 
find  out  such  qualifications  as  he  had  laid  down 
to  himself,  as  indispensable   in  his   destined 
spouse,  among  which  (though  Andrew  Cleave? 
was  justly  accounted  a  close,  penurious  man) 
money  was  not  a  paramount  consideration,  u 
he    wisely  argued  within  himself,  a  prudent 
wife  might  save  him  tifortunef  though  she  &ii 
not  bring  one.    A  smaO  matter  by  way  of  por 
tion,  could  not  come  amiss,  however,  and  An- 
drew naturally  weighed  in  with  her  other  per 
fections  the  twenty  years'  savings  of  the  vi 
car's  housekeeper,  whose  age  did  not  greatly 
exceed  his  own — who  was  acknowledged  lo  be 
the  best  housewife  in  the  parish,  and  the  mctf^x 
skilful  dairy-woman,  having  come  from  a  i'y- 
mous  cheese  country,  whose  fashions  she  htil 
successfully  introduced  at  Rodbum  Vicar? ijr 
Beside  which,  Mrs.  Dinah  was  a  staid,  qi^i?t 
person — not  given  to  gadding  and  gossipmc 
and  idle  conversation ;  and,  "  moreover,"  «iu«-ib 
Andrew,  '^  I  have  a  respect  unto  the  damr*  I 
and,  verily,  I  might  go  farther  and  fare  wor«« 
'*  Marry  m  haste,  and  repent  at  leisure^"  w^e* 
however,  another  of  Andrew's  favourite  sit 
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ingBy  to  ha  took  another  y<u  or  two  to  consi- 
der the  matter  in  all  its  bearings;  but  as  all 
things  earthlj  come  to  an  end,  so  at  last  did 
Andrew  Cleaves*  ponderings;  and  as  his  ac- 
tual wooing  was  by  no  means  so  tedioas  an  af- 
fair, and  as  the  discreet  Dinah  had  had  ample 
time  for  deliberati9n  while  the  important  ques^ 
tion  was  pending,  the  favoured  saitor  was  not 
kept  long  on  the  rack  of  uncertainty,  and  the 
third  Sunday,  which  completed  the  bans,  saw 
Mrs.  Dinah  **  endowed,"  by  Andrew  Cleaves, 
with  "  all  his  worldly  eoods,"  and  installed 
Lady  and  Mistress  of  his  nitherto  lonely  dwell- 
ing. 

He  had  no  reason  to  repent  his  choice.  For 
once  Dame  Fortune  (so  often  reviled  for  her 
strange  blunders  in  matchmaking — so  often 
accused  of ''joining  the  gentle  with  the  rude,") 
had  hooked  together  two  kindred  souls ',  and  it 
seemed  indeed  as  if  Andrew  hsd  only  reunited 
to  himself  a  sometime  divided  portion  of  his 
own  nature,  so  marvellously  did  ne  and  his  pru- 
dent Dinah  sympathise  in  their  views,  habits, 
and  principles.  Thrifl — thrift — thrift — and 
the  accumulation  of  worldly  substance,  was  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  their  thoughts,  dreams,  and 
undertakings;  yet  were  they  rigidly  Just  and 
honest  in  all  their  dealings,  even  beyond  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law,  of  which  they  scorned 
to  take  advantage  in  a  doubtful  matter ;  and 
Andrew  Cleaves  had  been  known  more  than 
once  to  como  forward  to  the  assistance  of  dis- 
tressed neighbours  (on  good  securitu  indeed), 
but  on  more  tiberal  terms  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  one  of  his  parsimonious  habits, 
or  than  were  offered  by  persons  of  more  re- 
puted generosity. 

Moreover,  he  was  accounted — and  lie  sorely 
accounted  himself — a  very  religious  man,  and 
a  very  pious  Christian, — "  a  seriou^bristian, 
he  denominated  himself;  and  such  a  one  he 
was  in  good  truth,  if  (a  sad  and  grave  aspect — 
solemn  speech,  much  abounding  in  scriptural 
phrases — slow  delivery— erect  deportment,  and 
unsocial  reserve,  constitute  fair  claims  to  this 
distinction.  Moreover,  he  was  a  regular 
church-goer — an  indefatigable  reader  of  his  Bi- 
ble, (of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Epistles  in 
particular,)  fasted  rigidly  on  all  dsvs  appointed 
by  the  church — broke  the  heads  of' all  the  little 
boys  who  whistled,  within  his  hearing,  on  Sab- 
baths and  Saints*  days — said  immoderate  long 
graces  before  and  after  meals,  and  sang  hjmins 
by  the  hour,  though  be  had  no  more  voice  than 
a  cracked  pitcher,  and  not  ear  enough  to  dis- 
tingaish  between  the  tunes  of  the  100th  Psalm, 
and  **  Molly  put  the  Kettle  on." 

Besides  all  this,  he  had  been  a  dutiful,  if  not 
an  affectionate  son — was  a  good,  if  not  a  ten- 
der husband — ^a  neighbour  of  whose  integrity 
no  one  doubted — a  most  respectable  parish* 
ioner ;  and,  yet,  with  all  this,  Andrew  Cleaves' 
was  not  vital  rdieum,  for  it  partook  not  of  that 
blessed  spirit  of  love,  meekness,  and  charity, 
which  vaunteth  not  itself— is  not  puffed  up — 
thinketh  no  evil  of  its  neighbour — neither  ma- 
ke th  broad  its  phylacteries,  nor  prayeth  in  the 
corners  of  market-places,  to  be  seen  of  men. 
Ho  was  neither  extortionate  nor  a  drankard. 
He  gave  tithes  of  all  that  he  possessed.  He 
did  not  give  kaff  his  goods  to  the  poor;  but, 
nevertheless,  contrived  to  make  out  such  a 


catalogue  of  claima  on  the  peevllv  favoor  of 
Heaven,  as  very  comfortably  satisfied  his  own 
conscience,  and  left  him  ^nite  ail  leiflwre  to 
'**  despise  others.*' 

It  had  been  the  misfortune  of  Andrew  Cleaves, 
to  have  imbibed  from  his  parents  those  narrow 
views  of  Christianity,  and  their  early  death  had 
left  him  an  nnsociable  being,  unloving,  unloved, 
and  unconnected,  till  he  changed  hie  single  for 
a  married  state. 

"  Habits  are  stubborn  things ; 
And  by  the  time  a  man  is  turned  of  forty, 
His  ruling  passions  grow  so  haughty, 
There  \b  no  clipping  of  his  wings.*' 

Now,  Andrew  vras  full  forty-three  when  he 
entered  the  pale  of  matrimonjr,  and  the  staid. 
Dinah,  three  ffood  years  hie  senior,  had  no  wish 
to  clip  them,  being,  as  we  have  demonstrated, 
his  very  counterpart,  his  "  mutual  head"  in  all 
essential  points ;  so,  without  a  spark  of  what 
silly  swains  and  simple  maidene  eall  love,  and 
some  wedded  folks  <'  tender  friendship,"  our 
serious  couple  jogged  on  together  in  a  perfect 
matrimonial  rail-road  of  monotonone  conformi- 
ty, and  Andrew  Cleaves  might  have  gone  down 
to  his  grave  unconscious  that  hearts  were  made 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  circulate  the 
blood,  if  the  birth  of  a  aoo,  in  the  eecond  year 
of  his  union,  had  not  opened  np  in  his  bosom 
such  a  fountain  of  love  and  tenderness,  as 
gushed  out,  like  water  from  the  flinty  rock ; 
and  became  thenceforth  the  master  pasaion,  the 
humanizing  feeling  of  his  stern  and  powerful 
character.  The  mother's  fondness,  and  abe 
was  a  fond  mother,  was  nothing,  compared  with 
that  with  which  the  father  doated  on  his  babe ; 
and  he  would  rock  its  cradle,  or  hush  it  in  hie 
arms,  or  sing  to  it  by  the  hour,  though  the  lulla- 
by seldom  varied  from  the  lOOth  peaha,  and, 
as  be  danced  it  to  the  same  exhilirating  tone,  it 
was  a  wonder  that  the  little  Joeiah  clapped  his 
hands,  and  crowed  with  antic  mirth,  instead  of 
comporting  himself  with  thesolemmtj  of  a  pa- 
rish clerk  m  swaddling  olothee. 

It  was  strange  and  pleasant  to  observe,  how 
the  new  and  holy  feeling  of  parental  love  pene* 
trated,  like  a  fertilizing  dew,  the  hitherto  nard, 
insensible  nature  of  Andrew  Cleaves ;  how  it 
extended  its  sweet  influence  beyond  the  exci- 
ting object,  the  infant  darling,  to  his  fellow 
creatures  in  general,  disposing  hie  heart  to 
kindliness  and  pity,  and  almost  to  sociability. 
In  the  latter  virtue,  he  made  so  mat  progress 
as  to  invite  a  few  nei^hbonre  to  the  christening 
feast,  charging  his  dame  to  treat  them  hand- 
somely to  the  beet  of  every  thing,  and  he  him- 
self, for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  '<  on  hoepita- 
ble  thoughts  intent,"  pressed  and  smiled,  and 
played  the  courteous  host  to  a  miracle. 

And  sometimes,  on  his  way  home  of  an  even- 
ing, he  would  stop  and  exchange  a  few  words 
with  an  acouaintance,  at  his  cottage  door,  at- 
tracted by  tne  sight  of  some  chubby  boy,  with 
whose  short  limbs,  and  infant  vigour  he  would 
compare,  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  healthful  beau- 
ty of  his  own  urchin.  But  great,  indeed,  was 
the  amaaement  of  Dame  dlesvee,  when  An- 
drew, who  had  always  "  set  his  face  like  a  flint" 
against  the  whole  tribe  of  idle  mendicants,  ma- 
kmg  it  a  rule,  not  only  to  chase  them  from  his 
own  door,  but  to  consign  them,  if  possible,  to 
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the  wholewme  OMreioD  of  the  parish  ttockfl, 
actually  went  the  length  of  bostowing  a  oom- 
fortable  meal,  a  night's  shelter  in  an  onthouse, 
and  a  bed  of  clean  straw,  on  a  soldier's  widow, 
who  was  travellinff ,  with  her  babe  in  her  arms, 
towards  the  far  distant  home  of  its  dead  fa- 
ther. 

Dame  Cleaves  stared  in  strange  perplexity, 
and  said  something  about  "  charity  beginning 
at  home,"  and  **  coming  to  want,"  and,  "  har- 
bouring idle  husseys  and  their  brats."  But 
Andrew  was  peremptory,  for  his  eye  had 
glanced  from  the  poor  soldier's  fatherless  babe 
to  the  cherished  creature  at  that  time  nestling 
in  his  own  bosom.  So  the  widow  was  "  warm- 
ed and  fed,"  and  left  a  blessing  on  her  bene- 
iiictor,  who,  on  his  part,  failed  not  to  accompa- 
ny his  parting  <*  God  speed  you,"  and  the  small 
piece  of  money  which  accompanied  it,  with  an 
impressive  lecture  on  the  sinfulness  of  want 
and  pauperism,  and  a  comfortable  assurance, 
that  they  were  always  deserved  manifestations 
of  divine  displeasure. 

Just  as  the  litUe  Josiah  had  attained  his  se- 
cond year,  Andrew  Cleaves  was  called  on  to  re- 
siffo  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  who  went  the  way 
of  all  flesh,  after  a  short  but  sharp  illness.  She 
had  so  fully  realized  all  the  calculations  that 
had  decided  Andrew  to  choose  her  for  his  mate, 
that  he  regretted  her  loss  very  sincerely ;  but 
resignation,  be  justly  observed,  was  the  duty 
of  a  Christian,  and  Andrew  was  wonderfully 
resigned  and  composed,  even  in  the  early  davs 
of  his  bereavement,  throwing  out  many  edify- 
ing oomments  on  the  folly  and  sinfulness  of 
immoderate  grief,  togethf'r  with  sundry  appo- 
site remarks,  well  beiiltinff  his  own  circumstan- 
ces, and  a  few  proverbial  illustrations  and  ob- 
servations, such  as,  ^^  misfortunes  never  come 
alone,  for  his  poor  dame  was  taken  at  night, 
and  the  old  gander  was  found  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing." Moreover,  he  failed  not  to  sum  up,  as 
sources  of  rational  consolation,  '^  that  it  had 
pleased  the  Lord  to  spaie  her  till  the  boy  ran 
alone,  and  Daisey's  calf  was  weaned,  and  all 
the  bacon  cured  ;  and  he  himself  had  become 
fully  competent  to  supply  her  place  in  the 
manufacturing  of  cheeses."  So  Andrew  bu- 
ried his  wife,  and  was  comforted. 

And,  from  the  night  of  her  death,  he  took  his 
little  son  to  his  own  bed,  and  laid  him  in  his 
mother's  place ;  and  long  and  fervent  were  the 
prayers  he  ejaculated  before  he  went  to  rest, 
kneeling  beside  his  sleeping  child ;  and  cau- 
tions and  tender  as  a  mother's  kiss,  was  that 
he  imprinted  on  its  innocent  brow,  before  he 
turned  himself  to  slumber.  Earlv  in  the  morn- 
ing an  elderly  widow,  who  haa  been  used  to 
cook  his  victuals,  and  set  the  cottage  to  rights 
before  his  marriage,  came  to  take  up  and  tend 
the  boy,  and  get  breakfast  for  him  and  his  fa- 
ther, and  she  was  now  detained  through  the 
day,  in  the  care  of  household  concerns,  and  of 
the  motherless  little  one.  She  was  a  good  and 
tender  foster-mother,  and  a  careful  manager 
withal,  falling  readily  into  Andrew's  ways  and 
likings ;  a  woman  of  few  words,  and  content 
with  little  more  than  her  victuals  and  drink-^ 
and  (inoffensive  and  taciturn  as  she  wss)  he 
had  a  feeling  of  snug  satisfaction  in  locking 
her  out  every  evening  when  she  betook  herself 
lo  tlssp  at  her  own  cottage.    Then  was  An- 


drew wont  to  ttim  back  to  his  cwn  solitary 
hearth,  with  a  feeling  of  self  gratala lion,  x^nx 
evincing  much  taste  for  social  enjoyment,  or 
any  disposition  again  to  barter  his  secure  sU'.s 
of  siuffle  blessedness  for  a  chance  in  the  main* 
moniu  lottery — from  which,  bavini^  dlrawna 
first-rate  prize,  it  would  have  been  presump- 
tuous to  expect  a  second. 

What  with  old  Jenny's  help,  end  his  own 
notability,  (he  had  not  lived  so  lon^  a  hachelor 
without  having  acquired  some  skill  in  honse> 
wifery,)  he  got  on  very  comfortably  ;  and  for  a 
living  object  to  care  for,  and  to  love,  the  littia 
Josian  was  to  him  wi^,  child,  companion— 
every  thing  !  So  Andrew  continued  faithful  u 
a  widowed  turtle  to  the  memory  of  hie  deceased 
Dinah ;  and  the  motherless  boy  throve  ae  lueti.j 
as  if  he  had  continued  to  nestle  under  the  ma- 
ternal wing.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  ^tM  eturdj 
little  fellow,  full  of  life  and  glee,  and  '*  qujpi 
and  cranks,  and  nurtl^uL  smiles,"  and  yet  u 
like  Andrew  as  *'  two  peas.'*  ''  The  ver? 
moral  of  the  father,"  said  old  Jenny,  *<  only  o^ 
so  solemn  like."  He  had  Andrew**  jetty'evs- 
brows,  and  black  lustrous  eyes,  deep  aet  unaer 
the  broad  projecting  brow ;  hot  they  looked  out 
with  roguish  mirth  from  their  shadowy  ce^k, 
and  the  raven  hair,  that,  like  his  /aiher's, 
almrat  touched  his  straight  eyebrows,  ciuc^ 
clusterinff  over  them,  and  round  his  iittla  fat 
poll,  in  a  luxuriance  of  rich,  close,  glnsy  curls. 
His  mouth  was  shaped  like  his  father^a,  too ; 
but  Andrew's  could  never,  even  in  chUdhooc, 
have  relaxed  into  such  an  expression  of  cm- 
pled  mirth,  as  the  joyous  laugh  burst  out — ts>U 
sound  of  infectious  gladness,  which  rings  to 
one's  heart's  core  like  a  peal  of  merry  beus. 
He  was  a  fine  little  fellow  !  and,  at  fi^e  yein 
old,  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  doatinf  father,  not 
only  for  b^  vigorous  beauty,  but  for  his  qucli 
parts,  and  wonderful  forwardness  in  learning: 
for  Andrew  was  a  scholar,  and  had  early  t&kea 
in  hand  his  son's  education ;  so  that,  at  the  a^e 
above  mentioned,  he  could  spell  oat  passairef 
in  any  printed  book,  oould  say  the  LorJ'i 
Prayer  and  the  Belief,  and  mat  part  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  though  he  stack  fast  at  x^n 
39  Articles,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed,  wh:c& 
his  father  had  thought  it  expedient  to  induce 
among  his  theological  studies.  It  was  t^e 
proudest  day  of  Andrew  Cleaves*  whole  Ijr>, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  he  led  hia  little  sod  bj 
the  hand  up  the  aisle  of  his  parish  chai«b,  icu 
his  own  pew,  and  lifted  up  the  boy  upon  u? 
seat  beside  him,  where  (so  well  had  he  bete 
tutored,  and  so  profound  was  his  childish  awe.' 
he  stood  stock  still,  with  his  new  red  prayer- 
book  held  open  in  his  two  little  chohby  hsndf, 
and  his  eyes  iramoveably  fixed,  "  not  on  iht 
book,  but"  on  his  father's  face.  All  eyes  wort 
fixed  upon  the  boy,  for,  verily,  a  comical  Iit:^ 
figure  did  the  young  Josiah  exhibit  that  S&b- 
batb-day.  Andrew  Cleaves  had  a  aovereisrr  i 
contempt  for  petticoats,  ^though  of  course.  i.e 
had  never  hinted  as  much  In  his  late  apouse  • 
hearing,)  and  could  ill  brook  that  his  eon  aci 
heir,  a  future  lord  of  creation,  ahoold  be  •- 
nominiously  trammelled  even  in  8wadd!>:: 
clothes.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  a  change  « »« 
feasible — far  sooner  than  old  Jenny  allowed  2 
to  be  so—the  boy  was  enaneinated  &om  i<i« 
effeminate  habiliments,  and  made  a  mmn  •u-« 
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little  man  eomplete,  in  coat,  waiatooat,  and 
breeches,  made  after  the  precise  fashion  of  his 
fatiier's,  who  had  set  the  tailor  to  work  io  his 
own  kitchen,  under  his  own  eye,  and  on  a  hnlf- 
wurn  suit  of  his  own  clothes,  out  of  which 
enough  remained  in  eicellent  preservation,  to 
furnish  a  complete  eqaipment  for  the  man  in 
miniature.  So  little  Josiah's  Sunday-going  suit 
consisted  of  a  long-tailed  coat  of  dark  blue 
brood  cloth,  lapelied  back  with  two  rows  of 
large  gilt  basket-work  buttons;  a  red  plush 
waistcoat,  (the  month  being  July,)  brown  cor- 
duroy breeches  with  knee  buckles,  grey  worsted 
bose,  and  large  new  square-toed  stioes,  with  a 
pair  of  heavy  silver  buckles,  once  belonging  to 
(lis  mother,  that,  covering  his  little  feet  quite 
across,  like  a  couple  of  pack-saddles,  touched 
Ihe  ground,  as  he  walked,  on  either  side  of 
:hein.  Add  to  this,  a  stiff  broad-brimmed 
jeaver,  (padded  within  all  round,  to  fit  his  tiny 
■»ate,)  under  the  shadow  of  which  the  baby- 
acc  was  scarce  discoverable,  and  the  whole 
diminutive  person  moved  like  a  walking  muafa- 
room. 

Proud  was  the  boy  of  hia  first  appearance,  ao 
equipped,  before  the  assembled  congregation; 
iiid  very  proud  was  Andrew  Cleaves,  who  felt 
Ls  if  now  indeed  he  mi?ht  assume  unto  himself, 
lefore  the  eklers  of  his  people,  the  honour  of 
)cing  father  to  a  man-child» 

F>om  that  day  forth  little  Joaiah,  led  in  liis 
athcr's  hand,  came  regularly  to  church  every 
tabbnth-day ;  but,  alas !  his  after  demeanour, 
luring  service,  by  no  means  realized  the  pro- 
iiiso  of  that  solemn  propriety  wherewitii  he 
oni ported  himself,  on  nis  first  memora!>le 
ppearance ;  and  it  soon  required  Andrew's 
iKnost  vigilance  to  rebuke  and  check  hia 
on's  restless  and  mischievous  propensities, 
j^rcat  was  the  father's  horror  and  conster- 
laiion,  on  detecting  him  in  the  very  act  of 
naking  faces  at  the  vicar  himself,  whose  un- 
ortunate  obliquity  of  vision,  had  excited  the 
toy's  monkey  talent  of  mimicry ;  and,  at  last, 
he  young  rebel  was  suddenly  and  for  ever  de- 
toited  from  his  lof\y  station  on  the  seat  beaide 
lis  father,  for  having  taken  a  sly  opportunity 
»f  pinning  the  hind  bow  of  ao  old  lady's  bonnet 

0  the  back  of  her  pew,  whereby  her  bald  pate 
vas  cruelly  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  congre- 
r.ition,  as  ahe  rose  up  with  unsuspected  inno- 
ence,  at  the  Gloria  Patri. 

At  home,  too,  Andrew  soon  discovered  that 
lis  parental  cares  were  likely  to  multiply  in 
u  11  proportion  to  his  parental  pleasures.  Little 
[osiah  was  quick  at  learning,  but  of  so  volatile 

1  spirit,  that  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  father's 
inest  moral  declamations,  or  most  elaborate 
ixpoundings,  ha  would  dart  off  after  a  butter- 
iy,  or  mount  astride  on  the  old  sheep-dog ; 
md  at  last,  when  sharply  rebuked  for  his  irre- 

erent  antics,  look  up  piteously  in  his  father's 
\ce,  and  yawn  so  disconsolately,  that  Andrew's 
ron  jaws  were  fain  to  sympathise  with  the  in- 
cctious  grimace,  to  their  owner's  infinite  an- 
loyance.  At  meal  times,  it  was  well-niffh 
III  possible  to  keep  his  little  hands  from  the 
flatter,  while  his  father  pronounced  a  long  and 
;omprehenaive  grace,  with  an  especial  suppli- 
cation for  the  virtuea  of  abstinence  and  ior« 
)earance  ;  and  so  far  from  continuinf^  to  U^e 
>ride  in  the  manly  dignity  of  his  mment»  it 


became  neoeasary  to  dock  his  waistooat  flaps, 
and  the  Ions  akirts  of  hia  week-day  coat,  tne 
pockets  of  tne  former  being  invariably  cram* 
med  with  pebbles,  munched  apples,  worms, 
brown-sugar,  snails,  cock-chafers,  and  all  man- 
ner of  abominations ;  and  on  the  latter,  it  waa 
not  only  his  laudable  custom  to  squat  himself 
in  the  mud  and  mire,  but  being  of  an  imitative 
and  inventive  genius,  and  having  somewhere 
read  a  history  uf  the  beavers,  be  forthwith 
began  to  practise  their  ingenious  mode  of  land- 
carringe,  by  dragging  loads  of  rubbish  behind 
him  on  the  aforesaid  coat  tails,  as  he  slid  along 
in  a  sitting  posture. 

Greatly  did  Andrew  Cleaves  marvel  that  & 
son  of  his  should  evince  such  unseemly  pro* 
pensities,  having  perpetually  before  his  eyes  an 
example  of  sober  seriousness  and  strict  propri- 
ety. But,  nevertheless,  he  doated  on  the  boy 
with  unabated  fbndness — toiled  for  him — 
schemed  for  him — ^waked  for  him-^reamt  of 
him — lived  in  him~-4<fo/tzed  him  !— Yes  !— 
Andrew  Cleaves,  who  had  been  wont  to  hold 
forth  so  powerfully  on  the  sin  and  folly  of 
idol  worship.  As  set  up  in  his  heart  an  terthly 
image,  and  unconsciously  exalted  it  above  bis 
Maker. 

Andrew's  cottage  was  situated  on  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  a  large  and  lonely  common, 
which  separated  it  from  the  village  of  Redburn, 
and  it  was  also  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
any  other  habitation.  He  had  taken  upon 
himself  his  son's  early  instruction,  and  it  was 
consequently  easy  enough  to  maintain  a  point 
which  he  had  much  at  neart,  that  of  keeping 
the  boy  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
village  children,  or  indeed  with  any  persona 
save  himself  and  old  Jenny,  except  in  his  com- 
pany. This  system,  to  which  he  rigidly  ad- 
hered, had  a  very  unfavourable  effect  on  his 
own  character,  repressing  in  it  all  those 
kindlier  and  more  social  feelings,  which  had 
almost  struggled  into  preponderance,  when  the 
hard  surface  was  partially  thawed,  by  the  new 
sense  of  parental  tenderness,  and  while  hia  son 
waa  yet  a  cradled  babe,  and  he  iiad  nothing  to 
apprehend  for  him  on  the  score  of  evil  eommu- 
nieations.  But  now  he  guarded  him  aa  misera 
guard  their  gold.  As  he  nimself,  alas !  hoarded 
the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness  (his'aecond- 
ary  object)  but  '*  solely  for  his  darling'a  aake." 
So  Andrew  eompromised  the  matter  with  his 
conscience ;  and  so  he  would  have  anawered  to 
any  inquiring  Christian. 

The  boy,  though  thus  debarred  from  all  com- 
munication aave  with  his  father  snd  old  Jenny, 
waa  nevertheless  as  happy  as  any  rhild  of  the 
same  ajte.  He  had  never  known  the  pleasures 
of  association  with  youthful  playmates — he  waa 
full  of  animal  spirits  and  invention,  particularly 
in  the  science  of  mischief— he  completely  ruled 
old  Jenny  in  the  absence  of  his  father,  and  (ex- 
cept at  lesson  times,  and  on  Sabbaths)  had  ac- 
quired more  ascendancy  over  that  atern  father 
himself,  than  Andrew  any  way  suspected. 

The  interval  between  the  boy's  fourth  and 
seventh  year  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  in  the 
whole  lives  of  father  and  aon;  but  tliat  state  of 
thinga  could  not  continue.  Andrew  Cleaves 
had  aapiring  viowa  for  hia  young  Joaiah— and 
it  had  ^waya  bean  bis  intention  to  give  him 
"  the  beat  or  learning ;"  in  furtfaeranoe  of  which 
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purpofe,  lit  had  looked  aboat  him  almoft  from 
the  hoar  of  the  boy's  birth ,  for  eome  respecta- 
ble sdiool  wherein  to  phuse  hinit  when  his  own 
stock  of  information  became  incompetent  to 
the  task  of  teaching.  He  had  at  last  pitched 
upon  a  grammar  school  in  the  county  town, 
about  five  miles  from  his  own  habitation,  where 
the  sons  of  respectable  tradesmen  snd  farmers 
were  boarded,  and  taught  upon  moderate  terms ; 
though,  to  do  Andrew  justice,  saving  considers^ 
tions  were  not  parsmount  with  him,  when  his 
son's  welfare  was  concerned,  and  he  was  far 
more  aniions  to  ascertain  that  his  morals,  ss 
well  as  his  learning,  would  be  strictly  attended 
to.  On  that  bead,  he,  of  course,  received  the 
roost  satisfactory  assurances  from  the  master 
of  the  **  academy  for  jroong  gentlemen,"  and 
having  likewise  ascertained  that  the  boy  would 
have  an  ample  allowance  of  wholesome  food,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  Andrew  Cleaves  threw 
the  *'  moderate  terms"  as  the  third  weight  into 
the  scale  of  determination. 

The  greater  number  of  the  boys, — ^those 
whose  parents  were  dwellers  in  the  town  of 
C  ,*  were  only  day-boarders ;  but  some, 
whose  families  lived  at  a  greater  distance,  went 
home  on  Saturdajrs  only,  to  spend  the  Sabbath- 
day;  and  it  was  Andrew's  private  solace,  to 
thmk  that  the  separation  from  his  child  would 
be  rendered  less  painful  by  that  weekly  meet- 
ing. It  had  taken  him  full  six  months,  and 
sundry  joumeyings  to  and  fro,  to  make  all  his 
arrangements  with  the  master.  But  at  last 
they  were  completed,  and  nothing  remained 
but  the  trial— the  hard,  hard  trial — of  parting 
with  that  creature  who  constituted  his  all  of 
earthly  happiness.  Andrew  was  a  hard  man, 
little  susceptible  of  tender  weakness  in  his  own 
nature,  and  ever  prone  to  contemn  and  censure 
in  others  the  indulgence  of  any  feeling  incom* 
patible  (in  his  opinion)  with  the  dignity  of  a 
man,  and  the  duty  of  a  Christian. 

His  Ood  was  not  a  God  of  love ;  and  when 
he  rebuked  the  natural  tears  of  the  afflicted,^— 
the  submissive  sorrows  of  the  stricken  hearty — 
it  was  in  blind  /orgetfulness  of  him  who  wept 
over  the  grave  of  his  friend  Laiarus.  He  had 
honoured  his  parents  during  their  lifetime,  and 
buried  them  with  all  decent  observance;  but 
with  no  other  outward  demonstration  of  wo, 
than  a  more  sombre  shade  on  his  always  severe 
countenance.  "  The  desire  of  his  eyes"  was 
taken  from  him,  and  he  had  shown  himself  a 
pattern  of  pious  resignation.  And  now  he  was 
to  part  witii  his  son  for  a  season,  and  who  could 
doubt  that  the  temporary  sacrifice  would  be 
made  with  stoical  firmne«  ?  And  so  it  shonld 
▼erily,  waa  Andrew's  purpose; — ^upon  the 
strength  of  which  he  proeeeoed,  with  old  Jen* 
ny's  advice  and  assistance,  to  make  requisite 
preparation  for  the  bojr's  eampment.  Nay,  he 
was  so  far  master  of  himself,  as  to  rebuke  the 
M  woman's  foolish  fondness,  when  she  re- 
marked, *'how  lonesome  the  cottage  would 
seem  when  the  dear  child  was  gone ;"  and  he 
expressed  himself  the  more  wrathfiilly,  frvm 
the  conaeioosneas  of  a  oertain  unwonted  rising 
in  his  throat,  which  half  choked  him  as  he  went 
"  maundering  on." 

To  the  child  himself,  he  had  not  yet  breathed 
a  syllable  of  his  intentions,  and  yet  more  thap 
twice  or  thrioa  ha  had  taken  hin  on  hia  kaMi 


to  tell  him  of  the  approaehing  chaag*.  But 
somethki^  always  occurred  to  defer  the  execu- 
tion of  his  purpoee— the  boy  stopt  hia  mouih 
with  kiases--or  he  prattled  so  there  .was  no 
getting  in  a  word  edgeways — or  it  woold  do  as 
well  in  the  evening,  when  he  came  bome  froni 
his  fields.  But  then,  the  young  one  eame  roa* 
ning  to  meet  him,  and  had  always  so  nrach  to 
ask  and  tell,  that  the  important  commtmicatioo 
was  still  delayed.  In  the  morning,  before  \ta 
rose  from  his  pillow,  he  would  tell  it  aa  the  boy 
lay  still  by  his  side ;  but  while  the  secret  was 
actually  on  his  lips,  his  little  bedfellow  crept 
into  his  bosom,  and  nestled  there  so  loTing.5. 
that  his  voice  died  away,  as  it  were,  into  the 
very  depths  of  his  heart,  and  the  words  were 
yet  unspoken.  At  length  he  hit  upon  an  op- 
portunity, which  was  sure  to  present  itself  ere 
long.  'The  next  time  Josiah  was  idle  and  re- 
fractory at  his  lessons — that  very  momenU  la 
the  strength  of  indignation,  he  would  tell  hini 
he  was  to  leave  his  father's  roof,  end  be  con- 
signed to  the  rule  of  straneers.  Alas !  that  lit- 
tinff  occasion  was  in  vain  laid  wait  for — Joei  Ji 
truly  did  his  best  to  forward  it,  but  the  father 
could  not  be  angrjp — and  he  could  not  speak 

At  last,  seriously  angry  with  hinieetf---hnnu> 
liated  at  the  triumph  of  human  weakness,  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  boasted  himself  iiiperir»r 
-^Andrew  departed  one  morning  to  his  iaboiira 
earlier  than^usual,  having  deputed  to  Jeony 
the  task,  to  which  he  felt  himself  unequaL  All 
that  morning  the  father's  thoughts  wete  wtih 
bis  child.  He  pictured  to  himself  the  firu 
burst  of  distress — the  first  ffrievoos  aQipriss — 
the*  inconsolable  sorrow  at  Uie  thought  ii  part- 
ing—«ad  he  longed  to  return,  and  elasp  ih^ 
boy  to  his  heart,  and  to  kiss  off  the  tears  fmm 
his  dear  face,  and  comfort  him  with  aoothmz 
words  and  indulgent  promisee. 

But  still  as  the  fond  impulse  rose  within  him. 
he  wrestled  with  it  manfully,  and  lashed  on  hii 
team,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  plooghy  as  u 
to  support  himself  in  resolute  forbeanaee.  No 
wonder  the  furrows  Andrew  traced  thai  da? 
were  the  most  uneven  he  had  ever  drawn,  since 
the  henr  he  first  guided  his  own  plough  on  his 
own  acres.  He  kept  firm  to  his  poet,  nctwevpr. 
till  the  -usual  dinner  hour,  and  even  Ml  the 
field  with  his  labourers,  withoot  deviation 
from  his  accustomed  firm,  deliberate  atep ;  but 
when  they  had  turned  out  of  si^ ht  to  their  own 
homes,  then  Andrew  speeded  on  rapidly  to- 
wards his  cottage,  till  just  within  eight  of  it  he 
spied  the  little  Josiah  running  forward  to  meet 
him.  Then  again  he  slackened  hia  pefse,  fcir 
his  heart  shrunk  from  the  first  hvret  of  the 
boy's  impetuous  sorrow. 

But  those  apprehensions  were  soon  eaeharf - 
ed  for  feelingaof  a  more  irritable  naiofe,  when 
he  perceived  that  the  metry  urchin  hean4ird 
towards  him  with  more  than  his  usual  exubf- 
rant  glee ;  and  the  first  words  he  distl^gnisbed 
werer-^'  Father,  father,  I'm  gomg  to  eehccM ' 
— I'm  going  to  school!— I'm  gfW^  to  town, 
father !— I'm  going  to  school!  When  ahati  1 
go.' — Shall  I  i^Q  to-morrow?  Shall  I  take  mr 
new  clothes,  fiither?  And  my  hoop,  sad  mr 
lamb,  and  oU  I>obfain  ?" 

A  bitter  pang  it  waa  that  ahot  thraogh  Kn 
draw's  heart  at  that  moment^Hibittar  ravnlaa  a 
of  foeling  waa  thai  ha  oqieriMiood.    fi* 
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no  allowtOM  for  the  voktilt  natUTO  of  child- 
hood— ^ita  reitloss  desire  of  change  and  love  of 
novelty,  its  inconaideration^-itB  blissiul  reck- 
lessness  of  the  future.  He  read  only  in  ^e 
boy's  exulting  rapture,  that  thii  bis  only,  only 
child — the  om^  creature  he  had  ever  loved—- 
who  had  slept  m  his  bosom,  and  prattled  on  his 
knee,  and  won  from  him  such  fond  indulgenoes 
IS  he  could  scarce  excuse  to  his  own  conscience 
— t)iis  darling  of  his  age,  now  on  the  eve  of  a 
first  separation,  broke  out  into  extravagant  joy 
it  the  prospect,  and  testified  no  anxiety,  but  to 
take  with  him  his  playthings,  and  his  dumb 
favourites.  The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
came  upon  Andrew  like  an  ice^bolt,  and  there 
be  stood  motionless,  looking  sternly  and  fixedly 
3n  the  poor  child,  who  was  soon  awed  end  si- 
lenced  by  his  father's  unwonted  aspect,  and 
itood  tremblinff  before  him,  fearing  he  knew 
lot  what.  At  last  be  softly  whispered,  sidling 
:IoscIy  up,  and  looking  earnestly  and  fearfully 
n  his  father's  face, — "  Shall  I  not  go  to  school 
,hcn  ?  Old  Jenny  said  I  should." 

That  second,  quiet  interrogatory  restored  to 
Andrew  the  use  of  speech,  and  the  mastery 
)ver  all  his  softer  feelings.  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
aking  the  boy's  hand,  and  ffrasping  it  nrmly 
vitliin  his  own,  as  he  led  nim  homeward — 
«  Yes,  Josiah,  vou  shallgo  to  school — ^yon  have 
}een  kept  too  long  at  home-— to-morrow  is  the 
Sabbath — but  on  Monday  you  shall  go.  On 
VIonday,  my  child,  you  shall  leave  your  father." 

That  last  sentence,  and  a  something  he  per* 
teived,  but  comprehended  not,  in  his  father's 
nice  and  manner,  painfully  affected  the  boy, 
nd  he  burst  into  tears,  and,  clinging  to  his  fa- 
her's  arm,  sobbed  out, — *'^  But  you  will  go  with 
no,  father;  and  yon  will  come  and  see  me 
very  day,  will  you  not?  And  I  shall  soon 
orne  home  again." 

I'hat  artless  burst  of  natural  affection  fell 
tke  balm  on  Andrew's  irritated  feelings,  and 
0  caught  up  his  child  to  his  bosom,  and  blessed 
nd  kissed  him,  and  then  they  *'  reasoned  to- 
ether :"  and  the  father  told  his  boy  how  he 
iiould  fetch  him  home  every  Satur^y  with 
Jobbin ;  and  how  they  should  still  go  nand-in- 
and  to  church  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  how  his 
imb,  and  the  grey  colt,  should  be  taken  care 
f  in  bis  absence ;  and  his  hoop  and  other  toy» 
li^ht  be  carried  with  him  to  school. 

Then  the  child  began  again  his  joyous  prat- 
le,  with  now  and  then  a  sob  between;  and 
he  father  kissed  his  wet  glowing  eheek,  car- 
ying  him  ell  the  way  home  in  his  arms;  and 
hu9  lovingly  they  entered  the  little  garden, 
nd  the  pretty  cottage,  and  sat  down  side  by 
idc,  to  tne  neat  homely  meal  old  Jenny  had 
rovided. 

Tiie  Sabbath-day  passed  on  as  usual ;  its 
,'onted  calm,  unbroken  even  by  Josiah^s  eager 
nticipation  of  the  morrow — ^mr  so  early  and 

0  severely  had  Andrew  inculcated  the  duty  of 
grave  and  solemn  demeanour  on  the  Lord's 

ay,  that  the  ohiid  had  learnt  to  imitate  his 
ither's  aerions  and  mortified  aspect,  and  his 
Dyous  laugh  was  rarely  heard  rinffing  through 
iie  houae  daring  those  twelve  long  tedious 
lours ;  and,  contrary  to  his   usual  vivaoioua 

1  a  bits,  he  was  always  aaiious  to  go  to  bed  very 
arly  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  and  he  had  al* 
eady  been  iosM  hoQn  in  a  ifrMt  tad  ptofinuid 


sleep,  when  his  father  oame  to  bed  on  thai  last 
night  preceding  the  important  Mondav. 

if  ever  prayers  were  breathed  from  the  heart, 
such  were  those  of  Andrew  Qeavesi  when,  by 
the  pale  light  of  a  cloudless  moon,  he  knelt 
down  at  that  solemn  hour,  beside  the  pillow  of 
his  sleeniUg  child,  who  ''  looked  like  an  angel 
as  he  slept,"  the  tender  moon-beams  playing 
like  a  fflory  round  those  young  innocent  tem- 

Eles.  Yes,  if  ever  prayer  came  direct  from  the 
eart,  such  was  that  of  Andrew  Cleaves  at  that 
solemn  hour ;  yet  never  before  were  his  whisper- 
ed aspirations  so  broken,  so  faintly  murmured, 
so  devoid  of  aU  the  graces  of  speech  and  meta- 
phor. Over  and  over  again  his  lips  murmured 
>^**  Bless  my  child — bless  him,  oh  Lord !"  and 
then  the  words  died  away,  and  the  heart  only 
spoke,  for  its  eloquence  was  unutterable ;  yet 
he  continued  near  an  hour  an  that  holy  com- 
munion; and  when  at  length  he  rose  up  from 
his  knees,  and  bending  over  his  child,  bowed 
his  head  to  imprint  the  accustommed  kiss,  large 
drops  rolled  down  his  rugged  features,  and 
fell  on  the  soil  glowing  cheek  of  the  little 
sleeper. 

Andrew  Cleaves  laid  himself  down  to  rest 
that  night,  with  «euch  thoughts  as  might  ''  if 
heaven  had  willed  it,"  have  matured  even  then 
to  fruits  of  blessedness.  But  his  time  was  not 
come.  The  rock  was  stricken,  but  as  yet  the 
waters  pushed  not  freely  out. 

Daylight  brought  with  it  other  thoughts, 
and  more  worldly  feelings ;  and  Andrew  Cleaves 
rose  up^  himself  sgain,  stout  of  heart  and  firm 
of  purpose,  remembering  that  be  waste  appear 
aniong  men;  and  scorning  to  betray,  before 
his  fellow  creatures,  any  symptom  of  that  ten- 
der weakness,  which  he  felt  half  humiliated  at 
having  yielded  to  in  the  sight  of  his  Creator. 

He  roused  the  boy  up  hastily  and  cheerily, 
and  hurried  old  Jenny  m  her  breakfast  prepa- 
rations, and  in  completing  the  packing  up  of 
Josiah's  box,  and  equipping  him  for  his  depar- 
ture, and  the  new  scene  he  was  about  to  enter 
on,  in  a  suit  of  bran  new  clothes,  made,  how- 
ever, after  the  precise  fashion  of  his  first  manly 
habiliments ;— and  Andrew  himself  was  less 
methodical  and  deliberate  than  usual  in  his 
own  proceedings,  finding  something  to  do,  or 
to  seek  for,  which  hurried  him  hither  and 
thither,  with  a  bustling  restlessnesa  very  unlike 
his  general  clock-work  movements. 

He  sat  scarce  five  minutea  at  his  breakfast, 
and  had  not  consumed  half  his  morning's  por- 
tion of  oatmeal  porridge,  when  he  started  off 
to  draw  out  the  cart,  and  harness  old  Dobbin ; 
and  the  box  was  locked  and  brought  out— and 
the  boy  rigged  at  all  points,  like  a  little  hog  in 
armour — and  the  horse  and  cart  at  the  door — 
and  all  ready,  though  Andrew  professed  he  had 
believed  it  later  than  it  really  was,  by  a  full 
hour,  and  the  sooner  they  were  off  the  better — 
so  cutting  short,  with  peevish  impatiedbe,  the 
blubbering  adieu  of  poor  Jenny— just  as  Josiah 
was  beginning  to  sob  out  in  conoert*-and  say- 
ing  *'  Up  wi' ye,  my  man,"  he  jerked  him  sud- 
denly into  the  cart,  and  mounting  himself, 
drove  off  at  a  rate  that  eanaed  old  Jenny  to 
exclaim,  ^*  Lord  save  vs,  lor  oartatn  master's 
bewitched!"— and  greatly inMiiTanie&eed  Dob- 
bin, whoae  venal  paces  were  ef«ry  i^it  at  m^ 
dal0  and  delibanto  as  hitffiiMft«r*a. 
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It  M  not  to  be  infiirred/ however,  that  be 
continued  to  arge  on  the  venerable  beatt  to 
thoae  unnatural  exertions  throughout  the  whole 
five  miloB.  Andrew  was  so  far  a  human  man, 
that  he  was  **  merciful  to  his  beast/'  and  once 
ought  of  sight  of  home,  permitted  her  to  fall 
into  her  old  jog-trot,  taking  the  opportuaity,  af- 
ter clearing  his  throat  with  sundry  hums  and 
ha*8,  to  hold  forth  very  lengthily  to  his  young 
companion,  on  the  new  course  of  life  he  was 
about  to  enter  on — the  new  duties  he  would 
have  to  fulfil — the  zeal  for  learning — aptness, 
diligence,  and  perseverance,  that  would  be  ex> 
pected  from  him— the  care  be  was  to  take  of 
his  clothes,  and  his  new  Bible  and  Prayer-book, 
and  the  caution  with  which  it  would  behove 
him  to  select  intimates  amon^  his  schoolfellows, 
many  of  whom  might  be  wild,  riotous  chaps, 
given  to  such  wicked  ways  as  Andrew  trembled 
to  think  of. 

The  boy  had  listened  to  this  edifying  exhor- 
tation— which  had  held  on  through  four  inter- 
minable miles,  for  Andrew  was  always  soothed 
and  inspired  by  the  sound  of  his  own  droning 
preachments — iust  as  he  had  been  wont  to  listen 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leadbeater's  hydra-headed 
sermons — ^in  silence  indeed,  Ubt  with  most  dis- 
consolate yawning s  and  twitchings,  and  inde- 
scribable fidgetinss — but  when  his  father  came 
to  the  htad  of  Schoolfellows ^  his  attention  was 
instantly  excited,  and  suddenly  brightening  up, 
and  skipping  over  the  prohibitory  clauses  of 
the  discourse,  he  broke  in  on  it  with  an  inquiry 
— whether  the  boys  were  like  to  be  good  hands 
at  hoops  and  marbles  ? 

An  interruption  so  ill-timed  and  incongruous, 
would  have  drawn  down  a  sharp  rebuke  on  the 
heedless  offender,  but  just  as  it  was  breaking 
from  Andrew's  lips,  a  sudden  tarn  of  the  road 
brought  them  to  the  top  of  the  last  hill  over- 
looking the  town  of  C ,  which  now  opened 

at  a  snort  distance  in  full  view  of  the  travel- 
lers. 

There — the  father  remembered  he  was  to 
leave  his  boy — so  the  severe  words  died  away 
upon  his  lips, — and  the  child  looked,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  on  the  wonderful  labyrinth 
of  houses,  churches,  markets,  and  manufac- 
tories, that  constitute  a  considerable  county- 
town  ;  and  his  amazement  and  delight  broke 
forth  wiUi  inexpressible  vehemence. — "  Ay, — 
it's  all  very  fine,  my  man !"  said  the  father, 
shaking  his  head — ^^  A  fine  thing  to  look  at, 
yon  great  city ;  and  ye've  seen  nothing  like  it 
afore,  poor  innocent  lamb ;  but  God  keep  ye 
from  the  evil  ways  that  are  in  it,  and  from  tne 
tents  of  the  angodly  !'*  So  groaned  Andrew ; 
but  nevertheless  he  drove  on  with  his  precious 
charge  towards  the  tents  of  ungodliness,  for  he 
had  worldly  and  ambitious  views  for  the  boy, 
and  they  were  not  to  be  forwarded  in  the  desert. 

The  road  wound  quite  round  the  brow  of  the 
bill  in  a'  somewhat  retrograde  direction,  so  as 
to  alter  the  otherwise  precipitous  descent,  into 
one  more  ffradoal  and  elisy.  On  one  side  arose 
a  wall  of  chalky  cliff— on  the  other  a  steep  slope 
of  slippery  down— so  Andrew  guided  old  Dob- 
bin slowly  and  carefolly  round  tAe  promontory's 
brow ;  and  on  doubling  the  point,  an  unexpect- 
ed and  uo welcome  sight  saluted  htm.  Just 
beneath,  on  a  sort  of  green  platform  hUf  way 
down  the  dedivity,  had  fftood  ftom  timea  be- 


yond the  memory  of  man,  an  awfhl  fixtiiTe«(fora 
which  the  eminence  derived  its  designation  of 
"  Gallows-Hill."  Round  that  fatal  tree,  and 
quite  down  the  remaining  descent,  and  ranged, 
ledge  above  ledge,  up  the  chalky  sammtt,  the 
whole  population  of  C  seemed  now   ai- 

sembled ;  yet  such  was  the  stillness  of  the  vait 
multitude,  that  no  sound,  indicative  of  tha 
scene  they  were  approaching,  had  reached  lbs 
ears  of  Andrew  or  his  son,  till  they  came  m 
full  sight  of  it.  Andrew  Cleaves  instinctive'y 
tightened  his  rein  and  halted  abruptly,  and  the 
boy  jumped  up  and  caught  hold  of  bis  father's 
arm,  but  uttered  not  a  word,  as  he  looked  down 
breathlessly  on  the  condensed  living  mass 
At  last  he  drew  a  long  deep  inspiration,  and 
loQked  round  in  his  father's  face,  the  sericas- 
ness  of  which  had  darkened  into  unosual  severi- 
ty. Rather  in  answer  to  his  own  moroent/irT 
surprise,  than  in  reply  to  the  boy's  inquinnir 
looks — Andrew  uttered,  in  his  deepest,  lowest 
tone^ — ^**Ay,  I  see  how  it  is — 'Sixes  arc  over, 
and  there's  an  execution  going  forward. — 83 
perish  the  guilty  from  the  land  !" 

Andrew  Cleaves  would  have  been  a  sturcr 
champion  for  that  faith,  in   the   strength  if 
which  the   valiant    Bishop   Don    Hieronjmo 
urged  on  the  slaughter  of  the  infidels,  ^tb'tha 
shout  of  — **  Smite  them,  for  the  love  of  God   ' 
And  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  he  would 
never  have  spared  Agag,  whatever  he  might 
have  done  by  "  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  oxen." 
So  now  twice  over — ^yea,  three  several  time^, 
he    fervently    ejaculated — "  So    perish    the 
guilty  from   the    land!  concluding'  the  third 
repetition  with  a  sonorous  **  Amen !"  which  wss 
soflly  re-echoed  by  the  tremulous  vuice  of  tha 
unconscious  child,  who,  having  been  accnslnfn- 
ed  at  home  and  at  church  always  to  repeat  \  he 
word  after  the  clerk  or  his  father,  now  chinked 
in  mechanically    with   the   pious    aspiration 
^*  Amen !"  quoth  Andrew,  and  whipt  on  Dob- 
bin, though  rather   perplexed    at    having  to 
make  his  way  through  the  close-wedged  multi- 
tude.   Andrew  Cleaves,  thongh  a  severe,  w&a 
not  a  cqjel  man :  Though  a  zealous  advocate 
for  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law,  he  took  o 
delight  in  witnessing  the  actual  execution  cf 
its  dread  sentence ;  neither  did  he  desire  thii 
his  innocent  companion  should  thus  prematura 
ly  behold  a  sight  so  awful.    Therefore  he  push- 
ed on  as  fast  as  possible,  hoping  to  pet  clear  of 
the  crowd  before  the  arrival  of  the  SberifiTax^ 
the  mournful  cavalcade,  which  was  slowly  « p 
preaching.    As  they  passed  close  to  the'  iort 
of  the  gibbet,  Josiah,  glancing  upwards  at  tLe 
fatal  tree,  shrunk  close  to  his  father,  as  if  La 
would  have  erowninto  hia  very  side ;  and  novr 
their  onward  progress  became  more  dtffieajt — 
almost  impossible.    The  fatal  cart  was  elotse  st 
hand,  and  the  curious  people  thronged  about  't 
to  catch  a  passing  view  of  the  eandemned      It 
was  in  vain  that  Andrew  urged  on  the  old  ms^e 
with  voice  and  lash :  she  could  not  force  a  p%>* 
sage  through  the  living  wall,  so  he  was  i^^r 
to  take  patience  and  draw  op  to  the  side  of  t:t» 
road,  till  the  sad  pageant  had  passed  by.    T.'^e 
crowd  whioh  had  arrested  hisproffress,  imp^n 
also  the  advance  of  the  cart  with  its  wretcbr. 
burden ;  and  during  the  time  of  its  tedkras  a> 
proach,  Andrew  gathered  from  some  of  ttoe  br- 
standers,  that  the  erimintl,  wlio  w«t  Ifait  'iv 
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to  meet  m  i^ominioui  and  untimely  fate,  wai 
B  mere  yoath,  havinfp  barely  attained  his  20th 
year;  that  he  had  been  a  boy  of  fajr  promise, 
till  sedooed  by  bad  company,  and  evil  example, 
into  irregular  ways,  and  lawless  practices; 
which,  proceeding  from  bad  to  worse,  had  at 
last  involved  him  in  the  crime  for  which  be 
was  about  to  suffer,  and  which  would  aurely 
bring  down  to  the  grave  with  sorrow  the  grey 
hairs  of  his  unhappy  parentsi  whose  only  child 
he  was. 

"  Maybe  they'll  have  to  blame  themselves 
for  the  ill  deeds  of  their  offspring  Maybe 
thoyll  have  fallen  short  in  setting  him  a  good 
example,  and  in  bringing  him  up  m  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  renunciation  of  sin  and 
Satan,"  sontentiously  observed  Andrew,  firmly 
compressing  his  lips,  and  contracting  his  dark 
brows  into  their  alernest  and  most  awful  ex- 
pression, 

"  You're  quite  wron^  there,  master,"  indig- 
nantly retorted  a  woman,  who  was  squeezed 
up  close  to  the  side  of  the  cart,  and  whose  hard- 
favoured  countenance  exhibited  an  expression 
little  less  saturnine  than  Andrew's :  and,  to  use 
the  vulgar  phrase,  far  more  "  tvU." — "  You're 
quite  wrong  there,  any  way.  Better  Christians 
and  honester  folk  never  broke  bread  than  that 
poor  lad's  parents;  ay,  and  better  parents  too, 
though  maybe  a  thought  too  proud  and  fond  of 
him,  for  pride  will  have  a  downfall ;  and  I  al- 
ways told  'em  Joe  wanted  a  tight  hand  over 
him  ;  but  it's  too  late  now. — God  help  'em,  poor 
souls,  I  say." 

"  Amen !  Mistress,"  quoth  Andrew.  **  Never- 
theless, punishment  is  wholesome,  for  ex- 
ample's sake  ;  and  it's  right  guilt  should  suffer ; 
and  verily  the  parents  of  the  lad,  if  they  be,  as 
you  say,  pious  Christians,  should  rather  rejoice 
in  their  afHiction,  and  praise  the  Lord,  that  he 
is  cut  short  in  his  wickedness." 

"  I  say,  Upraise  the  Lordl'  indeed,  that  their 
only  child  should  come  to  the  gallows !  A  fine 
thing  to  praise  God  on  l"  growled  the  woman — 
yet  more  indignantly.  "  I  wonder  what  some 
folks'  feelings  are  made  of!  I  say,  *  praise  the 
Lord,'  indeed!" 

"Woman!"  snorted  Andrew;  but  his  ez- 
postulatory  sentence  waa  cut  short  by  her 
angry  vehemence,  as  she  continued  in  a  taunt- 
ing key,— . 

''  Maybe  you'll  like,  <  for  example's  sake,'  to 
see  that  pretty  lamb  by  your  side  with  the  rope 
round  his  neck  some  day.  Maybe  you'll  praise 
the  Lord  for  that,  master !"  and  so  saying,  she 
stretched  out  her  long  bony  arm,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  shuddering  child, 
and  when  Andrew  turned  to  rebuke  her,  and 
their  eyes  met,  the  expression  of  hers  struck 
into  his  heart  such  a  sensation  of  strange  unea- 
siness, aa  caused  him  suddenly  to  draw  the 
child  beyond  her  reach ;  and  long  afterwards, 
for  many  and  many  a  day,  and  when  months 
and  years  had  passed  by,  and  the  recollection 
of  that  scene  had  faded,  and  no  particular  cir- 
cumstance occurred  to  revive  it,  that  woman's 
face,  and  that  peculiar  look,  would  come  across 
him,  and  a^ain  strike  to  his  heart  the  same 
feeling  of  indefinite  horror,  which  impelled 
him,  at  the  moment  be  actually  encountered  it, 
to  snatch  the  boy  from  within  the  evil  indfla- 
ence  of  her  touch.    But  at  the  time  th«t  pain- 


fol  leniation  wai  ae  momentary  as  Tivid,  for  all 
farther  altercation  was  cat  ahurt,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  living  mass,  among  which  a  gene- 
ral agitation,  and  a  low  confused  murmur  took 
place,  as  it  fell  back  on  either  aide,  to  make  way 
for  the  fatal  cart.  The  woman  left  off,  in  the 
midst  of  a  volley  of  revilings  on  Andrew's  hard- 
heartedness,  in  her  anxiety  to  press  back  in 
time  to  secure  a  snug  place  near  the  gibbet, 
where  she  might  see  all  in  comfort.  And  An- 
drew held  his  peace,  and  drew  still  closer  to 
the  road-side,  as  the  cart  came  slowly  on ;  and 
ae  vulgar  curiosity  was  not  one  of  his  besetting 
sins — ^(Andrew  Cleaves's  was  by  no  means  a 
vulgar  mind,  nor  waa  his  character  a  common 
one) — his  eye  followed  not  the  broad  eager 
gaze  of  the  multitude,  but  looking  downward, 
with  serious  and  not  unbecoming  solemnity,  he 
raised  his  head  only  for  an  instant,  and  as  it 
were  involuntarily,  first  aa  the  cart  came 
abreast  of  his  own  vehicle,  and  the  wretched 
criminal  was  so  near,  that  in  the  deep  stillness 
which  had  succeeded  that  prelusive  murmur, 
his  short,  quick,  laborioua  reapiration,  broken 
at  intervals  by  a  convulsive  sob,  waa  distinctly 
audible;  and  transient  as  war> Andrew's  in- 
voluntary glance,  the  object  it  encountered 
was  not  one  aoon  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  a 
sight,  indeed,  to  touch  a  father'a  heart;  and 
who  could  have  beheld  it  unmoved  ? 

The  culprit,  aa  has  been  said,  waa  a  mere 
youth.  He  appeared  scarcely  to  have  num- 
bered twenty  summers.  A  tall  slim  lad  he 
was,  almost  effeminate  in  the  transparent  deli- 
cacy of  his  complexion,  the  profusion  of  fair 
silky  hair  which  waved  in  disorder  about  his 
blue-veined  temples,  and  the  sickly  whiteness 
of  his  long  ihin  hands,  one  of  which  hung  life- 
lessly over  the  side  of  the  cart,  in  which  he  sat 
erect  and  stiffened,  as  if  under  the  influence  of 
some  benumbing  spell  (his  eyes  only  wander- 
ing with  a  bewildered  etare,)  and  seemingly 
incapable  of  attending  to  the  Clergyman,  who 
was  seated  by  his  aide,  occasionally  reading  to 
him  a  few  sentences  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  mildly  exhorting  him  to  join  in 
some  pious  ejaculations,  or  penitential  verse. 

At  such  times,  indeed,  the  wretched  boy 
looked  for  an  instant  towarda  the  book  of 
prayer,  and  hia  lips, moved,  but  no  articulate 
sound  proceeded  from  them.  Thoee  quivering 
lips  were  parched  and  deadly  white,  but  a  spot 
or  vivid  crimson  burnt  on  hia  hollow  cheek, 
and  the  expression  of  his  larffe  blue  eyes,  dis- 
tended to  an  unnatural  roundness,  waa  exceed- 
ingly ghastly.  Occasionally  he  looked  quickly 
and  eagerly  from  side  to  side,  and  in  one  of 
those  hurried  glances  hia  eyes  met  Andrew's, 
and  at  that  moment  his  frame  waa  convulsed 
with  a  universal  tremor,  and  he  faintly  articu- 
lated the  word  *<  Father !"  Right  ^lad  waa 
Andrew  Cleaves  when  the  cart  with  its  mise- 
rable burden  I  the  Sheriifii  with  their  attend- 
ants, and  the  whole  dismal  train,  having  passed 
onward,  the  people  thronged  after  them  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  he  was  once  more  at 
liberty  to  pursue  hia  way,  which  he  did  with 
all  possible  expedition,  urging  on  Dobbin  with 
an  energy  he  had  never  before  ventured  to 
exert  on  that  steep  declivity.  Bat  the  aonnd  of 
the  agitated  moltitude^  (that  heavy,  awful 
sound,  like  the  swell  of^  a  distant  ocean.)  was 
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•till  andibley  and  Andrew  ipeeded  to  g^et  be- 
jond  it,  and  to  reach  C— ^i  now  within  the 
distance  of  a  few  forlongg.  All  this  while  not 
a  word  had  naated  between  the  father  and  eon ; 
but  jastbeiore  they  entered  the  town,  Andrew 
looked  round  upon  hit  child,  who  had  remain- 
ed, as  it  were,  glued  on  tohia  aide,  both  hie  lit- 
tle arms  fast  locked  round  one  of  hie  father's. 
He  was  very  pale,  and  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and 
when  his  father  spoke  to  him,  and  he  tried  to 
answer,  the  attempt  produced  only  a  deep 
chokinff  sob,  that  Durst  out,  as  if  his  very 
breath  had  been  pent  up  for  ages ;  one  or  two 
hysterical  catches  succeeded,  a  broken  word  or 
two,  the  brimming  eyes  overflowed,  and  then 
the  little  heart  was  relieved  and  lightened — 
Ob,  would  the  burden  of  elder  bosoms  was  as 
easily  breathed  out! — ^And  he  slackened  his 
grasp  of  his  father's  arm,  and  began  again  to 
breathe  and  prattle  freely.  Andrew  fairly 
enough  improved  the  opportunity  of  that  aw- 
ful sight  they  had  just  witnessed,  by  pointing 
out  to  his  young  companion,  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  vice,  and  the  danger  of  yielding 
to  temptation,  even  by  the  most  trifling  devia- 
tion from  mofal  and  religious  rectitude.  They 
had  just  reached  the  entrance  of  C  ,  so  the 
lecture  was  necessarilv  concluded;  but  An- 
drew failed  not  to  wind  up  his  exhortation 
against  the  early  inroads  of  sin,  by  inveighing, 
especially,  against  the  particular  guilt  of  waste 
and  extravagance,  charging  his  son  to  take  ex- 
traordinary care  of  his  new  clothes,  not  toskuff 
out  his  shoes  by  unnecessary  activity  and  acts 
of  wanton  mischief,  nor  to  squander  away  his 
pocket  money  in  idle  toys  and  sensual  indul- 
gences. The  latter  charge  was  particularly 
requisite,  as  Josiah  took  with  him  to  school  the 
capital  of  three  sixpences  in  silver,  and  was  to 
receive  the  stipend  of  twopence  every  Mon- 
day morning.  He  was  moreover  enjoined  to 
keep  an  exact  account  of  his  expenditure,  and 
his  father  presented  him  for  that  purpose,  with 
a  long  narrow  ledger-looking  account  book,  all 
ruled  and  lined  with  red  ink,  under  the  heads, 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Andrew's  last  charge  was  abruptly  put  an 
«nd  to,  by  the  rumbling  of  his  cart  wheels  over 
the  stones  of  the  High  Street ;  and  in  two  mi- 
nutes, they  had  turned  out  of  it  into  the  Mar- 
ket-place, then  throuffh  a  long,  narrow,  back 
street,  and  at  length  drew  up  before  a  tall  red 
house,  with  a  bright  green  door,  having  on  it  a 
large  plate  of  resplendent  brass,  whereon  was 
engraved  with  sundry  flourishes, — 

**  The  Commercial  Academy  for 
TouNG  Gentlemen, 

KEPT  BY  TB£  RXV.  JerEMIAH  JeRK." 

All  matters  concerning  the  admission  of  Jo- 
siah had  been  settled,  and  resettled,  over  and 
over  again,  between  the  careful  &ther  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jerk,  so  the  former  bad  nothing  niore 
to  do,  than  to  consign  his  precious  deposit  into 
the  care  of  that  respectable  pedagogue,  which 
transfer  was  the  affair  of  a  moment,  for  An- 
drew had  his  private  reasons  for  brief  leave- 
taking  ;  so  setting  down  his  son  at  the  door  of 
his  new  abode,  (wnen  the  master  took  the  hand 
of  his  little  pupil  with  that  peculiar  tenderness 
of  manner  so  insimmting  to  the  breaking 
hearU  of  new  comers,)  belaid  his  band  on  the 


boy's  he«d|  and  with  an  abropt  **  God  be  with 
yoy  my  man !"  was  in  his  seat  again,  and  off, 
and  .round  the  comer  of  the  street,  before  \ae 
tears  that  had  been  swelling  up  into  the  liiiie 
fellow's  eyes  had  burst  over  their  lids,  and 
down  his  pale,  quivering  face,  in  all  that  agoov 
of  grief  excited  by  the  nrst  trial  of  the  heart— 
the  first  pang  of  the  fint  parting. 

However  cogent  were  the  motive*  which  de- 
cided Andrew  Cleaves  to  decline  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jerk's  proffered  hospitality,  he  was  by  no  means 
in  haste  to  get  home  that  day.  He  had  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  sundry  com-&ctors  and 

graziers,  and  various  other  persons  in  C , 

and  altogether  found-— or  made,  so  much  to 
detain  him  there,  though  his  concerns  were 
wont  to  be  more  expeditiously  transacted,  that 
it  waa  evening  before  he  remounted  bis  rum- 
bling vehicle,  and  put  Dobbin  in  motion,  asid 
quite  dark  before  he  reached  the  door  of  his 
ownj  cottage.    It  was'  a  cold  evening  too — & 
cold,  cheerless,  bleak  March  evening,  and  sn 
east  wind  and  a  sleety  rain  had  been  driving  in 
his  face  all  the  way  home ;  and  as  he  approccii* 
ed  the  cottage,  its  bright  blazing  hearth  glow- 
ed invitingly  through  the  low  casemenL  anii 
reflected  a  red  cheerful  light  on  the  half-opeo 
door,  and  streamed  forward  like  a  clew  of  wel- 
come along  the  narrow  gravel  walk  to  the  en- 
trance wicket.    And  yet  Andrew  wis  in  no 
haste  to  re-enter  his  comfortable  hoa»    Some 
hearts  may  guess  why  he  lingered  oa  the  cold 
heath — Such  as  have  felt  the  pang  of  reiorn- 
ing  to  an  abode,  when  all  is  as  it  was-— except 
-—that  the  light  of  life  is  exUnguisiied — iat 
jewel  gone— the  shrine  left  ^solate. 

But  at  last  poor  6Id  Jenny  came  harrjinf 
ont  at  the  sound  of  the  cart-wheels,  with  her 
humble  welcome,  and  wonderment  at  his  Uie 
return,  and  offers  of  assistance  in  unhameseicg 
Dobbin,  that  her  master  might  the  sooner  coroe 
in  and  warm  himself.  Her  well-meant  kicc- 
ness  was  rather  grufflv  declined,  so  she  was 
&in  to  retreat  within  doors,  and  leave  ^  Mas- 
ter," as  she  muttered  to  herself,  in  not  the  best 
of  humours,  ^*  to  please  himself  his  own  way ; ' 
(the  most  difiicult  thing  in  the  world,  by  the 
by,  to  iome  folks  in  some  moods,)  and  when  At 
last  he  approached  the  fireside,  and  she  vec- 
tured  a  cautious  question  as  to  how  he  left  ih* 
dear  child  P  she  was  snapt  off  with  an  injur:*  • 
tion  to  mind  her  own  business,  and  not  trouue 
him  with  foolish  questions.  So,  having  «et 
dow;n  his  supper  on  the  small  table  alread? 
prepared  witli  its  clean  white  doth,  and  par- 
taken of  the  meal  in  unaocial  sUence,  she  wiw 
dismissed  to  her  own  hovel,  with  an  intimsU'ic 
that  Andrew  wool<i  himself  put  away  the  iVur- 
ments  of  the  repast,  and  had  no  need  of  her 
further  services  that  night. 

What  were  Andrew  Cleaves'  special  reasi^na 
for  ridding  himself  so  impatiently  of  old  Jtn 
ny's  company  that  evening,  and  what  were  it  a 
cogitations  after  he  had  locked  her  ont,  an^ 
himself  in,  and  resumed  his  former  station  hj 
the  hearth  and  the  little  supper-table,  wc  czi. 
not  exactly  ascertain,  thougn  it  is  to  be  ^  rr> 
sumed  they  differed  widely  from  those  feelii;* 
of  snug  satisfaction,  with  which,  after  thf  ^-l- 
lady  had  set  by  him  his  pipe  and  his  anall  gU^ 
of  ale,  he  had  been  wont  to  lock  her  ehriOy  o^( 
and  re-seat  himself  in  hit  oomfbrtabfe  ron* 
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H'ith  the  Bweet  consciousness,  that  his  child 
was  sleeping  peacefully  in  the  little  adjoining 
chamber,  and  that  he  should  hims^f  lie  down 
to  rest  on  the  same  bed,  when  the  cuckoo 
flung  open  his  small  door  in  the  old  Dutch 
clock,  and  warned  him  it  was  time  to  retire. 

Very  different  must  have  been  his  cogita- 
tions the  niffht  he  dismissed  poor  Jenny  so  im- 
patieqtly — tot  when  the  cuckoo  warned,  he 
Ktiil  sat  on  unheeding,  with  his  arms  folded , 
Iiis  eyes  fixed  on  the  cold  fireless  hearth,  where 
no  Fpark  had  glimmered  for  the  last  half  hour 
— tiie  pipe  anil t,  and  the  small  glass  of  ale  still 
untasted.  But  when  the  hour  actually  struck, 
it  aroused  him  from,  his  comfortless  abstrac- 
tion ;  and  starting^  and  shivering  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  cold  to  which  he  had  been  till  then  in- 
>en.sible,  he  hastily  swallowed  down  his  tempe- 
rate draught,  and  taking  up  the  end  of  the  can- 
lie,  now  flaring  in  its  socket,  and  moving  with 
lie  noiseless  stealthy  step  acquired  by  long  ha- 
)its  of  carefulness  for  the  slumbers  of  his  Tittle 
>cd-fellow,  he  entered  his  now  solitary  cham- 
>er,  and  shut  himself  within  it — and  what  were 
lis  thoughts  that  night,  his  feelings,  and  his 
iraycrs,  may  be  guessed  by  some  nearts,  but 
terhnps  not  fully  conceived  by  any. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  ensuing 
Saturday  was  more  eagerly  looked  forward  to 
y  father  or  son.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  the 
lorning  of  that  day  arrived,  Andrew   was  in 

0  less  haste  to  be  gone,  than  when  he  had 
arnessed  old  Dobbin  to  the  cart  so  expedi- 
ously  on  the  preceding  Monday.  But  when 
B  reached  C— - — ,  it  was  still  too  early  to  call 
»r  his  boy,  for  Andrew,  with  all  his  impa- 
onc(3,  would  not  on  any  account  have  antici- 
Lted  the  precise  moment  when  the  half-holi- 
ly  coininenced — so  he  trafficked  away  the  in- 
rvening  time  at  his  different  places  of  call, 
id  drew  up  the  cart  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Jerk's 
[-ademy,  just  as  the  "young  gentlemen"  had 
>eu  from  tfaeir  Saturday's  commons  of  scrap- 
3  and  Btiek-jaw — certain  savoury  prepara- 
>ns  not  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of  that 
ientific  professor  Monsieur  Ude,  or  perhaps 
[commended  by  the  late  Dr.  Kitchiner,  but 

1  te  familiar  to  the  palate  of  provincial  school- 
ys.  Little  Josioh,  having  just  arisen  from 
3  aforesaid  banquet,  came  running  to  the 
or  at  the  sound  of  the  cart-wheels,  choking 
th  joy,  and  the  last  huge  mouthful  of  tena- 
us  con^pound.    In  a  moment  he  was  up  in 

fa  titer's  arms,  and  hugging  him  so  tight 
ind  the  neck,  that  Andrew  was  fain  to  cry 

'J 

«  Well,  well,  my  man !  but  youll  not  throt- 
your  old  dad,  will  ye.'   Have  you  been  a 
)d  boy,  JoeyV* 

loey  answered  with  a  second  hug,  and  the 
icF;,  who  stood  smirking  at  the  door,  satis- 
torily  certified  the  same;  so  the  boy  was 
1  to  "wash  his  greasy  face  and  hands,  and 
-h  his  hat  and  little  bundle  of  Sunday 
hos,  and  then  his  father  lifted  him  up  into 
cart,  and  turning  old  Dobbin,  and  giving 
I  the  sigfn  of  departure,  a  bright  cherup  and 
-opeilin^  stamp,  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 

\y  out  of  C ,  and  on  their  glad  way  to 

cottage.  IVfaat  were  the  boy  s  acclama- 
s  of  delight  at  the  first  sight  of  its  curling 
ke.  and  dark  brown  thatch — and  how,  in 


spite  of  all  Andrew's  endeavours  to  set  him 
right,  he  persisted  in  miscalculating  time  and 
space — and  how  often  he  fidgeted  op  and  down 
on  the  seat — and  how  he  took  a  heap  of  chalk, 
in  a  distant  field  for  the  grey  colt — ^and  a  flan- 
nel petticoat  hung  out  to  dry,  for  old  Jenny  in 
propria  persona — and  how  his  father  went  on 
pointing  out  the  folly  and  unprofitableness  of* 
such  crude  guesses  and  rash  assertions;  and 
how  the  boy  went  on  making  them  thick  and 
threefold — those  will  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive 
who  have  ever  accompanied  a  lively  urchin  to 
his  own  home,  on  his  first  return  arter  his  first 
week's  schooling. 

They  may  also  picture  to  themselves  the  ac- 
tual arrival—- little  Joey  actually  at  home  again 
— smothering  old  Jenny  with  kisses — squeezing 
the  cat  to  a  thread-paper — scampering  down 
the  garden  to  see  if  his  beans  were  come  up — 
unhitching  his  hoop  from  the  nail,  and  flinging 
it  away,  to  run  and  see  whether  the  grey  colt 
was  in  the  home  crofl — scrambling  upon  the 
back  of  his  unbroken  favourite,  and  racing 
round  the  field,  holding  on  by  its  mane,  not  a 
jot  the  worse — as  a  finale — for  being  pitched 
right  into  the  privet  hedge,  from  whence,  half 
rcHling,  half  scrambling  out  into  the  garden,  he 
came  crawling  up  the  gravel  walk  on  all  fours, 
with  that  characteristic  disregard  of  serious- 
ness and  propriety,  which  had  so  early  evinced 
itself,  in  aespite  of  his  father's  solemn  admoni- 
tions and  decorous  example.    Fortunately,  on 
the  present  occasion,  Andrew  was  absent  un- 
harnessing the  mare,  and  there  was  nothing 
new  to  J^nny  in  the  uncouth  performance. 
When  the  first  ebullition  of  joy  had  subsided, 
(or  rather  when  the  animal  spirits  were  so- 
bered by  actual  exhaustion,)  Josiah  was  well 
content  to  sit  on  his  little  stool  beside  his  fa- 
ther, close  by  the  bright  warm  hearth,  while 
Jenny  lit  the  candle,  and  set  on  the  kettle,  and 
brought  out  the  cups  and  saucers,  and  Josiah's 
own  basin,  full  of  the  red  cow's  milk,  set  by  for 
him  at  that  evening's  milking,  and  the  hot  oat- 
cake, prepared  for  his  especial  regale^    Then 
came  the  time  for  question  and  answer,  and 
the  father  made  minute  inquiry  into  all  school 
particulars,  and  his  brow  contracted  a  littUf 
when  Joey  confessed  that  Yivb  three  sixpences 
were  gone;  yea,  melted  away,  expended  to 
the  last  fraction;  yet  how,  he  could  by  no 
means  explain  even  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
though  he  counted  over  and  over  again,  upon 
his  little  fat  fingers,  sundry  purchases  of  pies, 
crabs,  gingerbread,  marbles,  and  pennyworths 
of  brown  sugar;  the  enumeration  whereof  by 
no  means  tended  to  unknit  the  puckers  in  his 
father's  brow,  who,  for  that  time,  however, 
contented  himself  with  a  short  lecture  on  pro- 
digal expenditure.    But  Joey's  bosom  laboured 
with  matter  rooie  important,  and  his  little 
heart  swelled  indignantly,  as,  with  a  quivering 
lip,  and  broken  voice,  he  began  to  recount  a 
long  list  of  the  insults  and  mortifications  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.    He  had  been 
the  butt  of  the  whole  school,  twirled  about 
like  a  te-totum;  while  one  pretended  to  ad- 
mire the  fashion  of  his  clothes,  and  another 
asked  if  they  were  made  by  Adam's  tailor ; 
and  a  third,  if  his  hat  had  belonged  to  his  great- 
grand-father ;  and  with  that,  clapping  it  on 
the  crown,  till  his  little  face  was  buried  there- 
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in,  and  the  broad  brim  rested  on  his  Bhoulden, 
they  called  him  little  Amminadab,  and  bandy- 
ing him  about  thna  blindfold  from  one  to  the 
other,  bade  him  complain  to  his  dad,  old 
"Praiae-God-barebones;'*  and  then  the  poor 
little  boy  revealed  to  the  indignant  eyes  or  his 
father  and  Jenny,  an  awfiil  fracture,  which,  in 
the  proffress  of  these  mischievous  sports,  had 
nearly  mssevered  one  of  his  long  coat-flaps, 
though  the  maid  of  the  house  had  hastily  tack- 
ed up  the  rent  when  his  father  called  for  him. 
Darker  and  darker  Andrew's  countenance  had 
waxed,  as  he  listened  to  the  detail  of  these 
atrocities.  Fearful  was  the  contraction  of  his 
brow,  the  dilatation  of  his  nostril,  and  the  com- 
pression of  his  thin  straiffht  lips,  when  Joey, 
with  an  apprehensive  side-glance  and  a  sup- 

Sressed  tone  of  horror,  pronounced  the  oppro- 
rious  dbgnomen  which  had  been  so  irreve- 
rently applied  to  his  own  sacred  person ;  and 
by  the  time  all  was  unfolded,  he  had  well  nigh 
made  up  his  mind  that  his  son  should  return 
no  more  to  the  companionship  of  such  daring 
reprobates;  but  Ancfrew  Cleaves  was  seldom 
guilty  of  hasty  decision;  and  when  his  dis- 
pleasure had  had  time  to  cool,  and  he  found 
reason  to  be  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  Joey's 
further  report  of  school  progress,  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  gulp  down  the  unpalatable  part  of 
the  narration,  and  to  re(Mmduct  his  son  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jerk's  Academy  at  the  expiration  of 
the  Sabbath  holiday. 

That  Sabbath  had  passed  like  all  former 
ones  at  the  cottage,  undistinguished  by  any  ad- 
ditional gleam  of  cheerftilness  or  innocent  re- 
creation ;  and  by  the  time  it  was  half  over, 
Joey  began  to  think  of  the  morrow,  and  his  re- 
turn to  school,  with  less  repugnance  than  on 
the  preceding  evening.  When  Monday  came, 
indeed,  home  was  home  again ;  and  when  the 
cart  was  ready,  Joey  ascended  it  rather  deject- 
edly, consoling  himself,  however,  with  the 
thought,  that  Saturday  would  come  round 
again  in  five  days.  Joey's  calculations  were 
correct  for  once — Saturday  came  in  five  days, 
and  he  was  fetched  home  again,  and  again  re- 
turned rapturously  to  all  its  delights ;  and  this 
time  he  had  no  grievance  to  relate ;  no,  not 
though  his  broad-brimmed  beaver  had  been 
clipped  to  a  porringer,  and  his  whole  raiment 
exiubited  such  woml  dilapidation,  as  to  set  at 
nought  all  Jenny's  repairing  ingenuity,  for 
both  coat-flaps  were  gone — annihilated,  irre- 
mediably abstracted — shaving  been,  (as  strongly 
indicated  by  certain  suspicious  appearances) 
actually  singed  off  from  the  dialionoured  gar- 
ment. Still,  in  spite  of  Jenny's  dismay,  and 
his  father's  indignation,  Joey  persisted  that 
all  was  well :  that  he  was  now  "  veVy  good 
firiends  with  his  schoolfellows ;  that  they  were 
only  very  funny  fellows;  and  if  they  had 
burnt  on  his  coat-tails,  a  jacket  was  much 
more  comfortable  and  convenient,  especially 
for  playing  at  leap-frog." 

In  short,  so  perversely  resigned  was  Master 
Joey  to  the  docking  which  had  been  inflicted 
on  nis  '<  good  grey  frieze,"  that  it  might  have 
been  shrewdly  inferred  he  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  operation.  Happilv  for  him,  no  such  sus- 
picion insinuated  itself  into  his  father's  mind, 
who  was,  however,  highly  scandalized  at  the 
vhole  proceeding,  and^  carried  into  effect  his 


determination  of  laying  it  before  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jerk,  when  Josiah  returned  to  school.  A  con- 
ference wi|h  that  gentleman  had,  however,  ib« 
effect,  not  only  of  prevailing  on  Andrew  to  psa 
over  in  silence  the  illegal  curtailment  of  hu 
son's  week-day  garb,  but  to  permit  the  wbit 
suit,  as  well  as  Uiat  set  apart  for  BondaTt.  lo 
be  so  far  modernized  as  no  lonser  to  mbjec: 
the  boy  to  the  practical  jokes  of  his  mivhier- 
ous  companions. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  Andrew  Qeava  r 
his  parental  disquietude  had  been  excit«^  b? 
no  causes  more  serious  than  the  afore•me^ 
tioned:     But,    alas!    innumerable  vexationi 
sprang  up  to  embitter  that  weekly  reom^. 
with  his  child,  at  first  so  delightfnl  to  boi. 
parties.    £very  succeeding  Saturday  diminisa^ 
ed  Joey's  eagerness  to  return  to  his  home,  h 
former    pleasures,  and  his   dumb  ftTounie^ 
Every  succeeding  Sunday  beneath  the  p&teni;j 
roof,  hung  heavier  upon  him  than  the  fonrKi, 
and  as  his  impatience  increased,  his  we&rmcg 
became  more   apparent,  and   the  lessons  ;i 
manly  indepeiMlence  he  had  begim  to  l^im 
among  his  playfellows,  maniiestM  their  frmj 
in  such  acts  c^  contumacy,  as  called  down  st^r^t 
rebuke,  and  sometimes  severe  cbastiflecfui. 
from  the  hitherto  indulgent  fiither,-tli^^^^fi 
Joey  still  stood  too  much  in  awe  of  t&(  latter 
to  venture  on  very  open  rebelKos.  So  he  be- 
came sulleix,  and  silent,  and  inconniMnic&iivc . 
and  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  ftthei'i  QT.dti4 
severity,  was  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  iii« 
hitherto  thoughtless  and  frank-tempered  Vy 
the  expediency  of  keeping  to  himseli  those  :1> 
frolics  and  venial  trespasses,  which,  on  his  re- 
turn from  school,  had  been  boasted  of,  aii<i  ^■^^ 
fessed  with  an  innocent  confidence,  it  eLcu.: 
have  been  Andrew's  care  to  confirm  and  eu 
courage.    But  Andrew,  with  all  his  fa  !<^f« 
wisdom,  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  m  Ic' 
arts  of  training ;  and  it  was  really  on  Scrip' -• 
principles,  erroneously  applied,  that  as  ihe  b'j 
grew  older,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  treat  Ln 
with  increased  severity,  and  to  rebuke,  v:i 
uncompromising  sternness,  those  veniallap^b 
which,  when  candidly  confessed,  should  bv<. 
been  commented  on  'with  loiient  geDtlcnsi? 
Very  soon  Josiah  learnt  to  anticipate  the  Sa> 
bath  holiday  as  a  weekly  penance,  and  m'"- 
amends  did  he  make  himself  for  its  dnli^v 
and  restraint,  when  he  found  himself  >  s.f 
more  among  his  merry  mates  in  the  r:: 
play-ground;  and  very  eoon  Joey  was  nou. 
for  the  most  daring  spirit  of  the  whole  n..  '-■ 
assemblage — ^*'  Up  to  every  thing"— The  k»' 
of  all  coiLspiracies — ^the  foremost  in  all  luiscf : 
— the  most  enterprising  in  all  dangers—*' 
what  was  more  remarkable,  the  rejadic^t  j 
most  ingenious  at  eouivoeations,  inveni:  * 
and  even  unblushing  falsehood,  in  eases  cfs'-- 
picion  or  detection.    Bat  as  he  beesme  m  < 
knowing  in  all  evil  experience,  his  h<.tn»'  tf 
portment  gradually  manifested  such  an  alt'n 
tion  as  rejoiced  the  heart,  and,  at  length.  "^ 
cited  the  highest  hopes,  of  the  credoluu? :« 
rent,  whose  boasted  penetration  &ilcd  ht^ 
detecting  even  the  earliest  artifices  of  ctv 
cunning.  , 

Joey^s  natural  shrewdness  eoon  toojw 
the  vulnerable  poinU  of  his  fiithar'*  charA" 
and  that  by  afi^tihg  to  copy  hb  wrioo* 
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rfcage  and  lententious  speech,  and  now  and 
then  brinirin^  home  a  new  Psalm  tune,  or 
miotin^ti  Scripture  text,  or  relating,  with  well- 
leigned  abhorrence,  some  anecdote  of  a  repro- 
bate schoolfellow — or  pleading  his  want  of  some 
Qflefol  book,  the  old  man  was  even  prevailed  on 
to  undraw  the.  strings  of  his  canvass  bag;  and 
the  young  hypocrite's  glee  at  obtaining  sub- 
atantial  proofs  of  his  ingenuity,  was  enhanced 
by  his  public  triumph,  when  he  rehearsed,  in 
the  circle  of  his  thoughtless  schoolmates,  the 
"  capital  acting"  with  which  he  had  "  come 
over  the  old  gentleman." 

In  short,  Master  Joey's  proficiency  in  these 
thriving  arte  was  such  as  would  have  done 
credit  to  an  older  head,  and  the  pupil  of  a  more 
fashionable  establishment;  and  as  his  attain- 
ments in  the  ostensible  branches  of  his  educa- 
tion really  kept  pace  with  his  supernumerary 
aecomplishments,  all  went  on  seemingly  as 
well  as  heart  could  wish ;  and  Andrew's  ambi- 
tions views  for  his  son's  future  advancement 
took  firm  root  in  the  groundwork  of  these  fair 
appearances. 

Andrew  Cleaves  was  not  a  man  to  lay  down 
plans  with  reservations — to  make  provident  al- 
lowance for  unforeseen  circumstances— or  to 
leave  much  to  Providence.  Neither  did  he 
over  decide  in  haste ;  but  having  once  come  to 
a  determination,  it  was  seldom  qualified  with 
the  mental  proviso—*'  If  it  please  God." 

So  well  considered,  so  fully  matured,  and  so 
irrevocably  fixed,  were  his  parental  plans. 

Though  still  abiding  in  nia  father's  humble 
cottage,  and  (comparatively  with  many  of  his 
neighbours)  fiirming  in  a  small  way,  Andrew 
Cleaves  had  contrived  to  scrape  together  a  sum 
of  money,  on  which  many  a  more  dashipg  spi- 
rit would  have  set  up  a  one-horse  chay,  taken 
out  a  shooting  license,  and  drank  his  bottle  of 
port  daily.  But  our  farmer's  ambition  aimed 
at  more  remote  objects.  His  savings  were 
snugly  deposited  in  a  banking  house  at  C— ; 
where,  however,  they  by  no  means  lay  in  un- 
profitaible  security;  and  on  certain  considera- 
tions arranged  among  the  parties  concerned, 
certain  engagements  had  been  entered  into, 
thaty  at  a  competent  age,  the  young  Josiah 
should  be  received  as  a  clerk  in  the  establish- 
ment;  and  from  that  office  be  further  advanced, 
as  after  circumstances  should  warrant.  An- 
drew uttered  not  a  word  of  these  projects  to 
any  human  being,  but  he  brooded  over  them  in 
his  own  heart,  till  the  grand  object  seemed  so 
secure  of  attainment — so  built  up  bv  prudence, 
and  foresiffht,  and  calculation,  as  to  bid  defiance 
to  all  adverse  circumstances  of  time,  and 
change,  and  even  of  death  itself.  Poor  man! 
And  yet  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  vanity 
of  worldly  things,  and  Uie  snares  of  riches  and 
honours,  were  ever  in  his  talk,  and  in  his  mor- 
tified seriousness  of  aspect. 

Matters  went  on  smoothly  on  the  whole,  till 
Joey  bad  been  full  two  years  at  school,  and  his 
third  summer  holidays  were  approaching. 

The^  were  no  longer  anticipated  with  the 
same  uipatient  longing  which  had  drawn  his 
heart  towards  home  in  his  earlier  school-days ; 
but  still  there  were  home  pleasures,  and  home 
indulgences,  not  attainable  at  school,  and  fiire- 
>noet  of  those  ranked  the  privilege  of  being  mas- 
^r  of  bis  own  time,  and  of  the  irrev  oolt.  now 


become  a  well-disciplined,  yet  spirited  steed, 
and  destined  to  succeed  to  the  functions  of 
blind  Dobbin,  whose  faithful  career  was  fast 
drawing  to  a  close. 

In  the  mean  time,  Joey  was  permitted  to  call 
^oung  Oreybeard  his  horse,  and  was  indulged 
m  the  pride  and  happiness  of  driving  it  himself 
the  first  time  its  services  were  put  in  requisi- 
tion to  fetch  him  home  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. But  when  the  summer  vacation  arrived, 
Joey's  return  was  ordained  to  be  in  far  other 
and  less  triumphant  order.  It  so  chanced,  that 
on  the  very  day  of  breaking  up,  a  great  annual 
fair  was  held  at  C— ,  which  was  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a  grand  festival  bv  the  boys  whose 
parents  and  firiends  were  resident  there.  'These 
youngsters  had  vaunted  its  delights  to  Joey, 
and  one  especial  friend  and  crony  had  invited 
his  schoolfellow  to  go  with  him  to  his  own 
house,  and  sta^  the  two  days  of  the  fair.  Now 
it  unluckily  fell  out  that  these  identical  two 
days  occurred  at  a  season  most  important  to 
Andrew — just  as  his  hay-harvest  was  getting 
in,  and  there  was  reason  to  expect  ^e  breaking 
up  of  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather.  So  when 
Joey  returned  to  school  on  the  Monday,  he 
was  enjoined  to  tell  his  master  (with  whom 
Andrew  had  no  time  for  parlance),  that  it  would 
not  be  convenient  for  his  father  to  fetch  him 
home  the  ensuing  Thursday,  or  indeed  (on  the 
account  before-mentioned)  till  the  Saturday 
evening. 

Andrew,  engrossed  by  his  rural  concerns, 
had  not  thought  of  the  fair,  of  which  Joey  took 
especial  care  not  to  remind  him,  as  he  well 
knew,  that  were  he  to  give  the  least  hint  of  his 
schoolfellow's  invitation,  and  his  own  vehement 
longing  to  accept  it,  his  father  would  fetch  him 
away  at  the  risK  of  sacrificing  his  whole  hay 
crop,  rather  than  leave  him  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  mixing  in  such  a  scene  of  abomina- 
tion. 

Master  Joey,  whose  genius  was  of  a  very  in- 
ventive nature,  soon  arranged  in  his  own  mind 
a  neat  little  scheme,  which  would  enable  him 
to  partake  the  prohibited  delights,  unsuspected 
by  nis  father  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jerk;  so  trim- 
ming up  to  his  own  purpose  his  father's  mes- 
sage to  that  gentleman,  he  ingeniously  sub- 
stituted for  the  request  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  stav  at  school  till  Saturday, — an  intimation 
that  he  had  obtained  parental  permission  to 
accept  hb  schoolfellow's  invitation  for  the  fair 
days,  and  that  a  neighbour's  cart  would  take 
him  home  on  Friday  evening  from  the  house 
of  his  friend 's  parents.  Joey  aa^  his  own  plans 
for  getting  home  too  when  the  fiin  was  overy 
and  of  managing  matters  so  dexteroosly,  that 
the  truth  should  never  transpire  either  to  his 
father  or  roaster.  The  latter  was  easily  im- 
posed on  by  the  boy's  specious  story ;  and  when 
Thursday  arrived,  Joey,  taking  with  him  his 
little  bundle  of  Sunday  clothes,  and  hit  whole 
hoard  of  pence  and  sixpences,  left  school  in 
high  spirits  with  a  party  of  his  playmates. 

Andrew  Cleaves,  mean  time,  got  in  his  crops 
prosperouslv,  and,  exhausted  as  he  was  b^  a 
nard  day's  labour,  set  ont  on  Saturday  evening 
to  fetch  home  the  expecting  boy.  Poor  Grey- 
beard was  tired  also,  for  he  too  had  worked  hard 
all  day ;  but  he  was  a  spirited,  willing  crea- 
ture, and  went  ofF  fireelv.  ss  if  he  knsw  his  m* 
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randy  and  rejoiced  at  the  thoti|rht  of  bringing^ 
honoe  his  young  master.  So  the  farmer  aoa 
his  vehicle  arrived  in  good  time  at  the  door  of 
the  Academy,  but  Andrew  looked  towards  it  in 
vain,  and  at  the  upper  and  lower  windows,  for 
the  happy  little  face  that  had  been  wont  to  look 
out  for  nim  on  such  occasions. 

The  servant  girl  who  opened  the  door  looked 
surprised  when  Andrew  mquired  for  his  son } 
and  still  greater  astonishment  appeared  in  Mr. 
Jerk's  countenance,  when  he  stepped  forward 
and  heard  the  reiterated  inquiry.  A  brief  and 
mutual  explanation  ensued — ^a  grievous  one  to 
the  agitated  father,  whose  feelings  may  be  well 
imagined — ^irritated  as  well  as  anxious  feelings, 
for  on  hearing  the  master's  story,  little  doubt 
remained  in  his  mind,  but  that  tne  truant  was 
still  harboured  at  the  house  of  his  favourite 
schoolfellow.  But  the  intelligence  promptly 
obtained  there,  was  of  a  nature  to  create  the 
most  serious  alarm.  The  parents  of  Josiah's 
friend  informed  Andrew,  that  fats  boy  had  ac- 
companied tkeir  son  home  when  the  school 
broke  up  on  Thursday  morning — they  having 
willingly  sfranted  the  request  of  the  latter,  that 
his  playfellow  might  be  allowed  to  stay  with 
him  till  an  opportunity  occurred  (of  which  he 
was  in  expectation)  of  his  returning  to  his  fa- 
ther's the  next  evening.  That  after  dinner  the 
two  boys  had  sallied  out  into  the  fair  together, 
from  which  their  son  returned  about  dars  with- 
out his  companion,  with  the  account  that  they 
had  been  separated  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
but  that  just  as  he  began  to<  tire  of  looking 
about  for  his  schoolfellow,  Josiah  had  touched 
him  hastily  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  a  neigh- 
bour of  his  father's,  who  guessed  he  was  plaj^- 
ing  truant,  insisted  on  taking  him  home  in  his 
own  cart,  and  that  he  must  go  that  moment. 
This  was  all  the  boy  had  to  tell — and  that  Jo- 
siah vanished  in  the  crowd  so  suddenly,  he 
could  not  see  who  was  with  him.  Vain  were 
all  possible  inquiries  in  all  directions.  The 
distracted  fiither  could  only  learn  further,  that 
his  child  had  been  seen  by  many  persons  stand- 
ing with  his  friend  at  many  booths  and  stalls, 
and,  at  last,  quite  alone  in  a  show-booth,  be- 
longing to  a  set  of  tight-rope  and  wire  dan- 
cers, and  of  equestrian  performers — with  some 
of  these  he  seemed  to  have  made  acquaintance, 
and  amon^  them  be  was  last  observed.  That 
troop  had  quitted  C  the  same  night,  and 
having  fine  horses  and  a  light  caravan,  must 
have  travelled  expeditiously,  and  were  probably 
already  at  a  considerable  distance ;  nor  could 
the  route  they  had  taken  be  easily  ascertained 
after  they  had  passed  through  the  turnpike, 
which  had  been  about  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
Now  it  was,  that  Andrew  Cleaves,  in  the  agony 
of  his  distress,  would  have  given  half  his  worldly 
substance  to  have  obtained  tidings — ^bnt  the 
least  favourable  tidings  of  his  lost  child — for 
dreadful  thoughts,  and  fearful  imaginings,  sug- 
gested themselves,  aggravating  the  horrors  of 
uncertainty.    There  was  no  positive  reason  for 

belief  that  the  boy  had  left  C with  the 

itinerant  troop.  A  rapid  river  ran  by  the  town 
— there  was  a  deep  canal  also-— «nd  then — ^tbe 
wbaif— crowded  with  barges— between  which 
'  But  Andrew  was  not  one  to  brood  over 
imaginary  horrors  in  hopeletw  inaction,  and  the 
opinion  of  others  enoonraged  him  to  hops  that 


his  son  had  only  been  lured  away  by  ilia  •ques- 
trian  mountebanks.  With  the  earliest  dawn, 
therefore,  mounted  on  the   yonng  powerful 

grey,  he  was  away  from  C ,  and  (according 

to  the  clew  at  last  obtained)  in  the  track  of  the 
itinerants.  But  they  were  far  in  adTance,  aiid 
soon  afler  passing  through  the  turnpike,  had 
struck  into  cross  country-roads  and  by-ways,  so 
that  the  pursuit  was  necessarily  tedioos  and  dif- 
ficult; and  Andrew  was  unused  to  trarellin?, 
having  never  before  adventured  twenty  mile^ 
beyond  his  native  place.  No  wonder  that  hs 
was  sorely  jaded  in  "body  and  mind,  when  he 
put  up  for  the  night  at  a  small  town  aboui 
thirty  miles  from  C— — ,  through  which  he  as- 
certained, however,  that  the  caravan,  with  its 
escort,  had  passed  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
preceding  day — ^that  the  troop,  while  stopping 
to  bait,  had  talked  of  Carlisle  as  their  next 
place  of  exhibition ;  and  had,  in  fact,  struck 
mto  the  great  north  road  when  Ibey  proceeded 
on  their  wav.  Andrew  could  gain  no  inteii.- 
gence  whether  a  boy,  such  as  he  describee, 
accompanied  the  party.  It  having  been  vrry 
early  m  the  morning  when  they  tnited  their 
horses  at  -~— ,  the  females  of  the  band  and 
children  (if  there  were  any)  were  still  asleep 
within  the  closed  caravan. 

So  Andrew  proceeded  with  a  heavy  heart, 
but  a  spirit  of  determined  perseverance — and 
his  pursuit  (now  that  he  was  fairly  on  the  track 
of  its  object)  was  comparatiyely  easy. 

About  mid-day,  in  mercy  to  his  beast,  sa  well 
as  to  recruit  his  own  strength,  be  halted  at  a 
hedge  alehouse,  when,  having  unsaddled  Grey- 
beard, and  seen  that  he  was  taken  care  of,  he 
entered  the  kitchen  and  called  for  refreshment. 
There  were  many  persons  drinking  and  talkiu^ 
in  the  place,  and  Andrew  failed  not  to  make 
his  cuatomary  inquiries,  which  awafc.ei»d  an  im- 
mediate clamour  of  tongues — every  one  beics: 
ready  with  some  information  relating  to  the 
troop  Andrew  was  in  pursuit  of.  Boch  was  the 
oontusion  of  voices,  however,  that  he  was  kept 
for  a  moment  in  painful  suspense,  when  a  cr- 
cent-lookinff  woman,  (apparently  a  traveUer.) 
who  was  taking  her  quiet  meal  in  one  comer 
of  the  kitchen,  came  hastily  forward,  and  laj- 
ing  her  hand  on  Andrew's  arm,  and  kx^r^ 
earnestly  in  his  face,  exclaimed, — ^*' After  whai 
are  ye  asking,  master?  Is  it  for  a  stray  lanb 
ye're  seeking — and  hav'n't  I  seen  yotir  t&cc 
before.^"  Andrew  shook  like  a  leaf.  The  m^n 
of  stern  temper  and  iron  nerves,  sbeok  like  an 
aq>en  leaf,  while  the  woman  looked  and  m^** 
thus  earnestly — '^  Have  ye,  have  ye  fiMuad  ma ; 
— have  ye  found  my  boy.^"  was  all  he  couU 
stammer  out.  "  Ton  are  a  stranger  to  me  . 
but  God  bless  yon,  if  you  can  give  me  back 
my  boy!" 

*'  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  yon,  Andrew 
Cleaves ;  and  I  can  ^ve  you  baek  your  boy  ; 
and  the  Lord  bless  him  iot  yoor  sakot  for  yi^u 
saved  me  and  mine,  and  took,  na  in,  sad  gaT« 
us  meat  and  drink  when  we  were  ready  to 
perish.  Come  your  ways  with  me,  Anarcv 
Cleaves;  but  soft  and  quiet^  for  the  iaddy'e  m 
a  precious  sleep.  He  has  come  to  hnrt,  but 
the  Merciful  watched  omr  hnn." 

So  she  led  him  sofUy  and  sUontly  thnmgb  • 
little  back  kitchen^  and  np  a  steep  dsirk  stsi% 
into  a  small  npper  ohamber*  faefiin  the 
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ment  of  which- a  checked  apron  was  pinned  ap» 
to  exclude  the  full  glow  ox  li^ht  from  the  an* 
curtained  bed.  SoAly  and  lileotly,  with  finder 
on  her  lip»  she  drew  him  on  to  the  side  of  that 
humble  bed,  and  there,  indeed,  fast  locked  in 
sleep,  in  Bweet  untroubled  sleep,  lay  the  little 
thoughtless  one,  whose  disappearance  had  in- 
flicted such  cruel  anxiety  and  distress. 

The  boy  was  sleeping  sweetly,t)ut  his  cheeks 
and  lips  were  almost  colourless ;  a  thick  linen 
bandage  was  bound  round  his  head ;  and  over 
one  temple,  a  soft  fair  curl,  that  had  escaped 
from  the  fillet,  was  dyed  and  stuck  togetner 
with  dotted  blood.  Andrew  shuddered  at  the 
eight;  but  the  woman  repeated  her  whispered 
assurance,  that  there  was  no  serioas  injury. 
Then  the  father  knelt  softly  down  beside  his  re- 
covered darling,  his  head  bent  low  over  the  lit- 
tle tremulous  hand  that  lay  upon  the  patch- 
work-counterpane. Almost  involuntarily  his 
lips  approached  it;  but  he  refirained  himself  by 
a  strong  effort,  and,  throwing  back  his  head,  lift- 
ed his  eyes  to  Heaven,  in  an  ecstasv  of  silent 
gratitude  ;  and,  one  after  another,  large  tears 
rolled  down  over  the  rough,  hard-featured  face, 
every  muscle  of  which  quivered  with  powerlful 
emotion.  Yes,  for  the  fint  time  in  bis  life,  An- 
drew Cleaves  poured  out  his  whole  heart  in 
gratitude  to  his  Creator  in  the  presence  of  a 
fellow-creature;  and  when  he  arose  from  his 
knees,  so  far  was  he  from  shrinking  abased  and 
humiliated  from  the  eyes  that  were  upon  him, 
that,  turning  to  the  woman,  and  strongly  eri'up' 
ing  her  hands  in  his  own,  he  said,  sofuy  and 
Bolemnly,  **  Now  1  see  of  a  truth,  that  a  man 
may  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  find  it 
again  afler  many  days.  I  gave  thee  and  thine 
orphan  babe  a  little  food  and  a  night's  shelter, 
and  thou  restorest  to  me  my  child.  While  An- 
drew Cleaves  has  a  morsel  of  bread,  thoushalt 
share  it  with  him."  And  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word ;  and  from  that  hour,  whatever  were,  in 
other  respects,  .his  still  iiiveterate  habits  of 
thrift  and  parsimony,  Andrew  Cleaves  was  ne- 
ver known  to  **  torn  away  his  face  from  any 
poor  man.*' 

By  degrees  all  particulars  relating  to  Joey's 
disappearance  and  his  providential  recovery, 
were  circumstantially  unravelled.  The  little 
varlet  had  been  accidentally  separated  from  his 
schoolfellow,  and  while  gaping  about  the  fair 
in  search  of  him,  had  straggled  towards  the 
lar^e  showy  booth,  where  feats  of  rope-danoing 
and  horsemanship  were  exhibited.  Long  he 
stood  absorbed  in  wondering  admiration  of  the 
Merry-Andrew's  antic  gestures,  and  the  span* 
gled  draperies  and  nodding  plumes  of  the  beau- 
tiful lady  who  cUndesoend^  to  twirl  the  tambou- 
rine, and  foot  it  aloft,  *<  with  nods  and  becks,  and 
wreathed  smiles,"  for  the  recreation  of  the  gap- 
ing multitude.  Others  of  the  troop  came  m 
and  out  on  the  airy  stage,  inviting  the  '*  ladies 
and  ffentlemen"  l>elow  to  walk  in,  with  such 
bland  aiid  cordial  hospitality,  that  Joey  thought 
it  quite  irreaiatibley  and  was  just  stepping  under 
the  canvass  when  a  strong  arm  arrested  him, 
and  a  ^lendid  gentleman,  in  scarlet  and  gold, 
demanded  the  price  of  entrance..  That  was 
not  at  Joey's  commaad,  for  all  his  copper  hoard 
was  already  expended,  so  be  was  shrinking 
back,  abashed  and  mortified,  when  one  or  two 
uUera  of  tha  bond,  pvobsbly  semng  soiooyuaff 


promising  about  him,  and  that  h«  was  a  prejttjr, 
sprightly,  well-limbed  lad,  whosd  appearance 
might  do  credit  to  their  honourable  profession, 
entered  into  a  parley  with  him,  and  soon  made 
out  that  he  was  playing  truant  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, and  apparently  blessed  with  such  adven- 
turous genius,  as,  with  a  little  encouragement, 
might  induce  him  to  join  the  company,  and 
succeed  to  the  functions  of  a  sharp  limber  ur- 
chin, of  whom  inexorable  death  had  lately  de- 
prived them.    So  Joey  was  let  in  gratis ;  and 
there  he  was  soon  translated  into  the  seventh 
heaven  of  wonder  and  delight  at  the  superhu- 
man performances  of  his  new  acquaintances. 
He  had,  as  it  were,  an  innate  passion  for  horses, 
and  the  equestrian  .feats  threw  him  into  fits  of 
ecstasy.    Then  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
were  so  good-natured  and  so  funny !  and  one 
gave  him  a  penny-pie,  and  another  a  drop  of 
something  strong   and  good;  and   then    the 
manager  himselN-a  very  grand  personage — 
told  him,  if  he  liked,  he  should  wear  a  blue  and 
silver  jacket,  and  ride  that  beautiful  piebald, 
with  its  tail  tied  up  with  flame-coloured  rib- 
bons.    That  clinched,  Ihe  bargain;  and  in  a 
perfect  bewilderment  of  emulation  and  ambi- 
tion— wonder  and  ffratitude — gin  and  flattery 
—-poor  Joey  suffered  himself  to  be  enrolled  in 
"  The  Royal  Equestrian  Troop  of  Signer  An- 
gelo  Galopo,  di  Canterini." 

Forthwith  was  he  equipped  in  the  azure 
vestments  of  the  deceased  Bobbv,  and  indulged 
with  five  minutes'  sitting  on  the  back  of  the 
beautiful  piebald ;  afler  which,  on  the  close  of 
the  day's  performance,  he  made  one  of  the  jo- 
vial and  unceremonious  party  round  a  plentiful 
board,  where  he  played  his  part  with  such 
right  good  will,  and  was  so  liberally  helped  to 
certain  cordial  potations,  that  long  before  the 
end  of  the  banquet,  his  bead  dropt  on  the  shoul- 
der of  his  fair  neighbour,  the  lovely  Columbine, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  fast  locked  in  such 
pr9found  slumber,  that  he  stirred  not  hand  or 
loot,  till  so  late  the  next  morning,  that  the 
caravan  (in  a  snof  birth,  whereof  he  had  been 
securely  deposited)  had  lonff  passed  the  small 
town,  where  An<hrew  had  halted  on  his  first 
day's  chase. 

Joey's  awakening  sensations  were  nearly  as 
astonishing  as  those  of  Abon  Hassan,  when  he 
unclosed  his  eyes  in  his  own  mean  mansion,  af- 
ter his  waking  vision  of  exaltation  to  the 
throne  of  the  Caliph.  Poor  Joey,  who  had  fid- 
len  asleep  in  the  intoxication  of  supreme  enjoy- 
ment and  gratified  vanity,  among  knights  and 
ladies,  glittering  with  gold  and  spangles,  him- 
self radiant  in  all  the  glories  of  the  blue  and 
silver,  and  the  fancied  master  of  the  prancing 
piebald — ^found  himself,  on  awaking,  stowed 
away  into  a  corner  of  the  dark,  soflfocating,  jolt- 
ing caravan,  of  course  divested  of  his  nnery, 
huddled  up  on  a  bag  of  straw,  and  covered  with 
a  filthy  horse-rug.  The  whole  ambulating  dor- 
mitory was  heaped  with  snnilar  bedding,  from 
which  peeped  out  heads  and  arms  and  dirty 
faces,  which  Josiah  was  some  time  in  assigning 
to  the  blooming  heroines  of  the  preceding  eve- 
ning. At  last,  however,  he  satisfied  himself  of 
the  identity  of  the  lovely  Columbine ;  and  as 
she  lay  within  reach,  and  had  taken  him  under 
her  especial  {wotection,  he  made  bold  to  pluck 
her  rather  onceromonioosly  by  theonistrttcbed 
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erra,  which  Mlutation  had  the  desired  effect  of 
rousing  the  fair  one  from  her  innocent  slum- 
berS|  but  only  long  enough  to  obtain,  for  Joey, 
a  sound  box  of  the  ear,  and  a  drowsily-muttered 
command,  "  to  lie  still,  for  a  little  troublesome 
rascal."  80  there  he  lay,  half  frightened,  and 
half  repentant,  and  quite  disgusted  with  his 
close  and  unsavoury  prison,  from  whence  his 
thoughts  wandered  away  to  the  pleasant  cot- 
tage on  the  thymy  common — ^his,  clean,  sweet, 
little  chamber,  where  the  honeysuckle  looked 
in  at  the  window — ^his  breakfast  of  new  milk 
and  sweet  brown  bread — his  own  little  garden 
and  his  bee-hives,  and  Greybeard,  that  paragon 
of  earth-bom  steeds.  But  then  came  in  review, 
the  rival  glories  of  the  piebald,  and  Joey's  re- 
morseful feelings  became  less  troublesome,  and 
he  longed  ardently  for  the  hour  of  emancipa- 
tion. It  came  at  last ;  a  brief  and  unceremo- 
nious toilet  was  despatched  by  the  female 
^roup ;  and  great  was  Joey's  indignation,  when, 
in  lien  of  the  silver  and  azure,  or  his  own  good 
raiment,  he  was  compelled  to  dress  himself  in 
the  every  day  suit  of  nis  deceased  predecessor 
— a  most  villanous  compound  of  greasy  tat- 
ters, which,  had  he  dared,  he  would  have 
spurned  from  him  with  contemptuous  loathing ; 
but  a  very  short  experience,  and  the  convinc- 
ing language  of  a  few  hearty  cufis,  accompa- 
nied with  no  .tender  expletives,  had  satisfied 
him  of  the  danger  of  rebellion,  and  he  waafain 
to  gulp  down  his  rising  choler,  and  the  scraps 
of  wst  night's  meal,  which  were  chucked  over 
to  him,  as  his  portion  of  the  slovenly  break- 
fast. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  door  and  little  square 
window  of  the  caravan  had  been  thrown  open, 
and  at  last  the  machine  came  to  a  full  stop  on 
the  high-road,  by  a  hedge-sido,  and  the  ladder 
was  hooked  to  the  high  door-way,  and  the  ma- 
nager, who,  with  his  spouse,  had  occupied  a 
back  compartment  of  the  van,  descended  to  re- 
view his  cavalry,  while  the  equestrians  snatch- 
ed a  hasty  meal  dispensed  to  them  by  their  as- 
sociated Heb68. 

There  was  the  piebald  shining  in  the  morn- 
ing sun,  in  all  the  perfection  of  piebald  beauty 
— pawing,  and  sidhng,  and  curvmg  inward  his 
graceful  neck^  and  small  elegant  head,  as  if  im- 
patient of  the  rein  by  which  he  was  led  at  the 
side  of  a  largo  Flemish-looking  mare.  At  sight 
of  his  appointed  palfrey,  Joey  was  about  to 
scramble  down  the  ladder  after  Signor  Angelo, 
when  the  latter  most  unconrteously  repelled 
bim,  with  such  a  push  as  sent  him  sprawling 
backwards  on  the  floor  of  the  caravan,  and 
more  than  revived  his  late  incipient  feelings  of 
disgust  and  repentance.  But  now  the  wio]e 
party,  females  and  all,  held  parlej  of  no  very 
amicable  nature  about  the  door  of  their  migra- 
tory council-chamber.    The  success  of  the  late 

performance  at  C had  by  no  means  been 

such  as  to  sweeten  the  manager's  temper,  or  to 
harmonize  the  **  many  minds"  he  had  to  deal 
with ;  and  loud,  and  surly,  and  taunting  accu- 
sations and  recriminations  were  bandied  about, 
the  most  acrimonious  of  which,  Joey  soon  ga- 
thered, related  to  himself,  and  to  some  dispute 
respecting  him, which  had  occurred  the  preced- 
ing night,  after  they  had  deposited  him  in  his 
luxurious  resting  pUiee.  it  appeared,  that 
some  of  the  party  hadeven  then  begun  to  think 


with  apprehension  of  the  danger  to  which  they 
exposed  themselves  by  the  alMUction  of  a  boy, 
whose  father  had  ample  means  to  purrae  and 

Eunish  them,  should  he  discover  that  his  son 
ad  left  C — -—  in  their  company.    Theae  pru- 
dent suggestions  were  made  light  of  by  others 
of  the  troop,  words  had  run  high  even  then,  and 
the  insidesand  outsides  had  arranged  them- 
selves for  the  night  in  no  very  jlacwle  moods. 
During  the  many  silent  hours  01  darkneoBy  they 
had  jogged   and  jolted  in  company;  aimcat 
every  one,  however,  in  his  secret  Dund,  came 
over  to  the  side  of  the  doubters,  and  when  at 
last  they  halted  and  <»lled  council,  each  accused 
the  other  of  having  caused  the  present  dilem- 
ma.   From  words  they  proceeded  to  rough  sr- 
guments,  and  at  length  to  something  very  near 
a  general  battle,  in  which  their  fair  companions, 
descended  from  "  their  high  estate,"  took  part 
so  heartily,  that  Joey,  miding  himself  quite 
unobserved,  sei%sd  the  opportunity  to  acnunbSe 
down  after  them;  but  m  his  haste  to  reach 
terra  firma,  he   missed  his   footin^r,  mad  fell 
headlong  among  the  horses,  already  fretted 
and  fidgety  at.  tne  disorder  of  their 
that  Joey's  sudden  precipitation  set  them 
ing  and  pawing  funously,  and  he— the  luckless 
truant ! — ^received  such  a  kick  on    the  hesd, 
from  the  hard  hoof  of  the  ungratefriJ  pielmki, 
as  not  only  completely  stunned  hio^  bat  left 
him  such  a  ghastly  and  bloody  spectacle,  as 
stilled  in  a  moment  the  uproar  of  the  conffict- 
ing  parties,  and  made  them  unanimous  in  their 
apprehensions  of  the  serious  consemiaBoeB  in 
which  they  might  all  be  involved,  sbouhi  the 
accident  prove  fatal,  of  which  there  waa  ewtry 
i^pearance.    The  child  had  ceaaed  to  breathe 
— ^not  the  faintest  pulsation  was  peiceptibie. 
The  panic  became  general,  and  the  decision 
immediate,  to  consider  thehr  own  safety, bj  mov- 
ing on  as  fast  as  possible,  leaving  the  unhappy 
boy  (who  was  pronounced  quite  dead)  on  the 
grass  bank  by  the  road  side. 

In  two  minutes  the  troop  was  m  motion— in 
ten  more,  quite  out  of  sight — and  there  lay 
poor  Joey  to  all  appearance  a  corpse,  and  soon 
to  have  become  one  in  reality,  bnt  for  the  pro- 
vidential intervention  of  that  poor  woman,  by 
whom  Andrew  Cleaves  was  conducted  to  the 
bedside  of  his  recovered  child.  That  wemsii 
(as  she  briefly  explained  to  Andrew  on  their 
stealthy  progress  towards  the  little  chamber) 
was,  indeed,  the  poor  Soldier's  widow,  who, 
with  her  orphan  babe,  had  owed  to  his  oompas- 
sion  in  her  utmost  need,  the  seasonable  mertv 
of  a  nighVs  lodging  and  a  wholesome  meal ; 
and  she  had  never  forgotten  the  name  of  her 
benefector,  nor  thought  of  him  #ithoQt  a  grate- 
ful prayer.  She  had  travelled  far  on  to  her 
deaa  husband's  birthplace  in  the  Scotch  High- 
lands, to  claim,  for  his  orphan  and  herself,  the 
protection  and  assistance  of  his  kindred.  Her 
claims  had  not  been  disallowed,  and  among 
them  she  had  dwelt  contentedly  till  her  child 
died.  Then  she  began  to  feel  herself  a  stran- 
ger among  strangers,  and  her  heart  yaarnfsi 
towards  her  own  country  and  kinsfidk;  and  ^s 
wrote  a  letter  home  to  her  own  place,  Man- 
chester, the  answer  to  which  iM  her,  that  her 
friends,  who  were  too  poor  to  help  her  when 
she  was  left  a  widow,  were  new  bettered  in  rir 
cumstanees,  and  would  give  har  a  ' 
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welcome ;  tind  that,  now  she  had  no  living  hin- 
deraoce,  she  might  obtain  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence by  resuming  her  early  labours  at  the 
loom. 

So  she  set  out  for  her  native  place,  a  lei- 
surely foot  traveller,  for  she  was  no  longer  un- 
provided with  means  to  secure  a  decent  rest- 
ing  place,  and  a  wholesome  meal ;  and  she  it 
was,  who,  having  so  far  proceeded  on  her  way, 
had  discovered  the  young  runaway  lying  by  the 
^way-side  in  the  condition  before  described. 
Her  feelings  (the  feelings  of  a  childless  mo- 
ther !)  needed  no  incentive  to  place  her  in  a 
moment  beside  the  forlorn  deserted  child, 
whose  head  she  tenderly  lifted  on  her  bosom, 
nnd  parting  off  the  thickly  clotted  hair,  bound 
her  own  handkerchief  about  his  bleeding  tem- 
ples. There  was  water  within  reach,  with 
which  she  laved  his  face  and  hands,  and  had 
soon  the  joy  of  perceiving- a  tremulous  motion 
of  the  lips  and  eyelids-nand  at  last  the  boy 
breathed  audibly,  and  his  fair  blue  eyes  un- 
closed, and  he  uttered  a  few  words  of  wonder 
and  distress,  amon^  which— '^  Oh,  father!  ft- 
ther  '.*'  were  most  mtelligible,  and  to  the  wo- 
man's gentle  inauiry  of*'  who  was  his  father? 
and  did  he  live  far  off?"  he  answered  famtly, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Cleaves,  who 
lived  at  Redburn.  A  second  fit  of  insensibility 
succeeded  those  few  words,  but  they  were  suf- 
ficient for  the  widow.  Providence  had  sent  her 
to  save  (she  trusted)  the  child  of  her  benefac- 
tor, and  all  her  homely  but  well-directed  ener- 
fies  were  called  into  action.  Partly  carrying 
im  in  her  own  arms,  and  partly  by  casual  as- 
sistance, she  succeeded  in  conveying  him  to 
tho  nearest  dwelling,  that  small  way-side  inn. 
There  he  was  pot  comfortably  to  bed,  and  me- 
dical aid  obtained  promptly — the  longer  delay 
of  which  must  have  proved  fatal.  And  then 
a  message  ,was  sent  off  to  Farmer  Cleaves,  (a 
man  and  horse,  for  that  poor  woman  was  a 
creature  of  noble  spirit,  and  impatient  to  re- 
lieve the  father's  misery,)  and  then  the  widow 
quietly  took  her  station  by  the  pillow  of  the 
little  sufferer.  His  head  had  unoergone  a  se- 
cond dressdng,  and  the  surgeon  had  pronounced, 
that  all  'would  ^o  well  with  him,  if  he  were 
kept  for  A  time  m  perfect  quiet.  It  need  not 
be  told  how  rigidly  that  injunction  was  attend- 
ed to,  nor  how  carefully,  when  he  was  in  a 
state  to  be  removed,  the  father  conveyed  back 
his  truant  child  to  the  shelter  of  his  own  peace- 
ful cottage — ^nor  how  anxiously  be  was  nursed 
up  there  to  decided  convalescence— nor  how 
solemnly,  yet  tenderly,  when  the  boy  was  so 
far  recovered,  his  father  set  before  him  the 
magnitude  of  his  offence,  and  the  fatal  conse- 

Suences  which  had  so  nearly  resulted  from  it. 
oey  wept  sore,  and  looked  down  with  becom- 
ing humility,  and  promised,  over  and  over 
again,  ^d  really  with  a  sincere  intention,  never, 
never  again  to  give  his  father  cause  for  un- 
easiness or  displeasure. 

Time  travelled  on— -eohool-days  and  holidays 
revolved  in  regular  succession — and  Joey  com- 
ported himself  just  well  enough  to  gam  the 
character  of  a  very  good  scholar  in  school,  and 
a  very  idle  dog  out  of  it,  except  at  home  and 
m  his  fath»r's  sight,  when  he  comported  him- 
self with  sneh  a  show  of  sanctity  and  correct- 
ness, as  wa«  quite  edifying  to  behold,  and  too 


easily  lulled  to  rest  the  awakened  caution  of 
the  still  credulous  old  man. 

Andrew  had  continued  his  son  at  the  acade- 
my to  an  unusually  advanced  period  of  youth, 
from  the  difficulty  of  knowing  how  to  dispose 
of  and  employ  him  profitably,  during  the  inter- 
regnum between  school  and  the  earliest  time 
ofadmission  in  the  counting-house,  where,  at 
the  proper  age,  he  was  to  be  articled.  At  last, 
however,  in  consideration  of  bis  really  forward 
and  excellent  abilities,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
firm  consented  to  receive  him;  and  now  the 
time  arrived  when  the  human  bark  was  to  be 
launched  from  its  supporting  cradle  into  the 
tumultuous  stream  of  active  life.  Insomuch  as 
it  advanced  him,  in  his  own  estimation,  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  confirmed  manhood,  Jo- 
siah  was  elated  at  the  change ;  but  had  he  been 
lefl  to  follow  the  lead  of  his  own  inclinations, 
to  a  surety  they  would  not  have  hoisted  hira  up 
with  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  before  a  dingy  desk, 
in  a  dark  gloomy  counting-house,  there  to  pore 
away  the  precious  hours  he  could  have  dis- 
posed of  so  much  more  agreeably.  Had  Joey 
been  allowed  to  choose  his  own  lot  in  life,  to  a 
certainty  he  would  have  enrolled  himself  a  bold 
dragoon,  a  dashing  lancer,  a  trooper  of  somo 
denomination, — any  thing  that  would  have  him 
clothed  in  a  showy  uniform,  and  ^ivon  him  tho 
command  of  a  horse;  but  all  military  profes- 
sions wore  so  abhorrent  to  Andrew  Cleaves, 
that  he  would  as  lieve  have  placed  his  son  in 
the  Devil's  Own,  as  in  "The  King's  Own;" 
and  the  boy  was  too  well  aware  of  his  father's 
inveterate  prejudices,  even  to  hint  at  his  own 
longings;  still  less  did  he  hazard  the  more  de- 
basing avowal,  that  he  would  have  preferred 
the  situation  of  a  dashing  groom  to  a  station  at 
the  desk ;  and  that  to  he  a  jockey !  a  real, 
knowing  Newmarket  jockey !  (he  had  heard  a 
vast  deal  about  Newmarket,)  would  have  been 
the  climax  of  his  ambition.  Happy  disposition , 
to  quahfv  him  for  the  staid  clerk  of  a  commer- 
cial establishment !  But  knowing  the  decrco 
was  irreversible,  he  submitted  to  it  with  a  tole- 
rably good  grace,  consoling  himself  with  the 
reflection,  that  many  young  men  so  situated 
were  nevertheless  very  fine  fellows,  and  con- 
trived, at  odd  hours,  evenings,  and  holidays,  to 
indemnify  themselves  very  tolerably  for  their 
hours  of  durance  vile.  He  had  great  confi- 
dence, moreover,  that  good  fortune  would  in- 
troduce him  to  some  of  those  choice  spirits, 
whose  experience  would  initiate  him  into  many 
useful  secrets. 

Joey's  expectations  were  but  too  well  found- 
ed ;  temptation  lies  in  wait  for  youth  at  every 
turning  and  by-path;  but  when  youth  starts 
with  the  design  of  voluntarily  entering  her  fa- 
tal snare,  the  toils  are  wound  about  tne  pre^ 
with  treble  streufftb,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  is  it 
disentangled.  Joey  was  soon  the  associates 
and  hero  of  all  the  idle  and  dissolute  youth  in 
C— , — ^the  hero  of  cock-fights,  of  bull-bait- 
ings, of  the  ring,  of  the  skittle  ground,  of  every 
low,  cruel,  and  debasing  sport,  that  prepares 
the  way,  by  sure  and  rapid  advances,  through 
all  the  {[radations  of  guilt,  towards  the  jail, 
the  convict  ship,  and  the  scaffold. 

Nevertheless,  for  a  considerable  time,  Josiala 
contrived  to  keep  up  a  very  fiiir  character  with 
his  employers— so  ckar  and  prompt  was  his  dea- 
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patch  of  business,  &nd  (with  very  few  excep- 
tions) so  punctual  and  assiduous  his  attention 
to  office  hours.  Beyond  those  seasons,  their 
watchfulness  extended  not,  and  no  glaring  mis- 
demeanour, on  the  part  of  their  young  clerk, 
had  yet  awakened  any  degree  of  suspicious  vi- 
gilance. 

The  heart  of  Andrew  Cleaves,  was,  there- 
fore, gladdened  by  such  reports  of  his  son's  of* 
JiciaX  conduct,  as,  eoming  irocn  so  respectable 
a  quarter,  were,  in  his  estimation^  sufficient 
surety  of  general  eood  conduct,  and  he  was 
consequently  lulled  into  a  fatal  security,  not 
even  invaded  by  any  of  those  vague  and  flying 
rumours,  which  generally  lead  the  way  to  pain- 
ful but  important  discoveries.  Andrew  Cleaves 
had  no  friends,  it  could  scarcely  be  said,  any 
acquaintance---a]as !  it  is  to  be  loared,  no  well- 
wishers.  Beyond  the  cold  concerns  of  business, 
he  had  maintained  no  intercourse  with  his  fel- 
low men.  His  world  was  a  contracted  span; 
two  objects  of  interest  occupied  it  wholly — ^his 
wealth  and  his  son.  But  there  was  no  equi- 
poise between  the  scales  that  held  those  trea- 
sures. He  would  not,  in  Shylock's  place,  have 
been  in  suspense  between  *'  his  ducats  and  his 
daughter." 

Gold  had  been  his  idol,  till  superseded  by 
that  living  claimant,  to  whose  imagined  good 
all  other  considerations  became  secondary  and 
subservient,  and  for  whom  (looking  to  worldly 
aggrandizement  as  the  grand  point  of  attain- 
ment, though  Andrew  talked  well  of  "  the  one 
thing  needtur*)  he  continued  to  improve  upon 
his  habits  of  parsimony  and  accumulation,  so 
as  to  deny  himself  the  common  comforts  be- 
coming necessary  to  his  advancing  years. 
But  the  hard  gripe  occasionally  relaxed  at  the 
persuasive  voice  of  Josiah's  eloquence;  and 
that  hopeful  youth,  as  he  advanced  in  the  ways 
of  iniquity,  made  especial  progress  in  its  refined 
arts  of  specious  hypocrisy,  to  which,  alas !  his 
early  traininff  had  too  favourably  disposed  him. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  distasteful  task 
minutely  to  trace  th6  progressive  steps  by 
which  Josiah  attained  that  degree  of  hardened 
profligacy,  which  marked  his  character  by  the 
time  he  had  completed  his  nineteenth  year-« 

the  second  of  his  clerkship  in  Messrs. 

counting-house.  The  marvel  is,  that  his  seat 
on  the  high  office  stool  had  not  been  vacated 
long  before  the  expiration  of  that  period.  The 
eyes  of  his  employers  had  for  some  time  been 
open  to  his  disreputable  and  ruinous  courses. 
Their  keen  observation  was  of  course  upon  him 
in  all  matters  that  could  in  any  way  aflfect  their 
own  interests  ;*  and  at  length,  on  that  account, 
as  well  as  from  more  conscientious  motives, 
which  ought  to  have  had  earlier  influence,  they 
deemed  it  requisite  to  arouse  the  fears  of  the 
still  deluded  parent,  and  to  recommend  his  in- 
terference, to  avert,  if  possible,  the  dangerous 
career  of  his  infatuated  son.  Alas!  it  was  a 
cruel  caution,  for  it  came  too  late.  Too  late^ 
except  to  excite  the  father's  fears  to  a  sudden 
pitch  of  agony,  which  provoked  him  to  bitter 
upbraidings,  and  violent  denunciations,  and 
thus  contributed  to  sear  the  already  corrupted 
heart  of  the  insensate  youth,  and  to  aocelerate 
his  desperate  plunge  into  irretrievable  ruin. 
\  It  was  well  known  at  C— -  that  Andrew 
*  Cleaves  had  (fi>r  a  man  in  his  station)  amassed 


considerable  wealth,  and  that  his  idolized  and 
only  son  would  inherit  it  undivided ;  and  in 
that  confidence,  there  were  not  wanting  ven- 
turous and  unprincipled  persons,  who  not  only 
gave  him  creuit  in  the  way  of  trade,  to  an  on- 
warrantable  amount,  but  even  advanced  him 
loans  from  time  to  time,  on  the  epecalalion  of 
future  repayment,  with  usuriooa  interest.  By 
such  means,  added  to  the  not  incoD8iderabW> 
gratifications  he  at  different  times  obtaine<l 
from  his  father,  under  various  epecioiia  pre- 
tences, Josiah  had  been  enabled  to  run  a  course 
of  low  and  profligate  extravagance,  far  exceed- 
ing any  thing  which  had  entered  into  the  sus- 
picions of  his  employers,  or  the  tardily  aroused 
apprehensions  of  the  distressed  father.  Among 
the  threats  of  that  abused  parent,  there  was 
one  which  Josiah  doubted  not  would  be 
promptly  executed — a  public  advertieemeat  is 
G— — ,  that  Andrew  Cleaves  held  himself  no* 
wise  answerable  for  any  debts  his  son  migbt 
think  proper  to  contract — an  expusare  which 
would  not  only  cut  him  oflf  from  all  fotnre  snp< 
pKes,  but  probably  create  such  distrust  of  hii 
nitherto  undoubted  heirship,  as  to  bring  for- 
ward all  the  claims  standing  against  him,  and 
irritate  his  father,  beyond  hope  of  accommoda- 
tion. 

But  the  idea  of  absconding  from  C h^d 

long  been  familiar  to  Josiah,  and  hs  bad  Ibr 
some  time  past  been  connected  with  a  set  of 
characters,  whose  daring  exploits,  and  commu- 
nication with  the  metropolis,  bad  fired  bn  am- 
bition to  emulate  the  former,  and  to  transfa 
his  genius  to  a  theatre  more  worthy  its  enter- 
prismg  capabilities.     Yet  Josiah's  heart  was 
not  quUt  hardtntd.    It  had  not  lost  mil  pUagtat 
remembrance  of  his  days  of  bojrish  happiness 
of  the  indulgences  of  lus  father's  dw^wUng,  and 
of  the  repressed,  but  ill-dissembled  fondness  of 
that  doating  parent,  whose  proud  juid  severA 
nature  had  even  accommodated  itself  to  offices 
of  womanly  tenderness,  for  the  feeble  inf&nt 
left  motherless  to  his  care. 

There  were  still  moments — even  in  the  cir- 
cle of  his  vile  associates— even  in  the  concert- 
ing their  infamous  schemes*— or  while  the  pro- 
fane oath  still  volleyed  from  his  tooj^e — end 
the  roar  of  riotous  mirth  and  licentious  soof 
resounded — there  were  moments,  even  then, 
when  recollection  of  better  things  flashed  acro« 
his  mind,  like  angels'  wings  athwart  the  pit  o; 
darkness,  and  he  shuddered  with  transient  hor 
ror  at  the  appalling  contrast. 

The  faint  gleam  of  such  a  mental  vimoD  etiH 
haunted  him  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  riotooi 
meeting,  during  which  he  had  finally  arranged 
with  his  confederates  the  plan  which  was  to 

remove  him  (probably  for  over !)  from  C 

and  its  vicinity. 

"But  I  will  have  one  more  look  at  the  old 
place  before  I  go,"  soddenly  resolved  .Josiah, 
when  he  had  parted  from  his  oompaaioes. 
"  At  least  I  will  have  a  last  look  at  the  omtsiis 
of  the  walls— though  I  can't  go  in — I  eoM^t  face 
the  old  man,  before  I  leave  hun — he  would  not 
pass  over  what  can't  be  undone— sad  ther«  « 
no  ^oing back  nmo — but  1  wiUsta  the  old  jilacs 
agam." 

It  was  late  on  the  Sabbath  evening  whan  Jo 
siah  formed  this  sudden  resolatioQ|  and  w» 
quickly  was  it  carried  mto  stfeet,  Ifaat  tl  waatod 
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near  an  hour  to  midnig^ht  when  he  reached  the 
\oW  boandary  of  the  cottage  garden. 

It  was  a  calm,  delicious  night  of  ripening 
Spring — BO  hushed  and  still,  you  might  have 
heard  the  falling  showers  of  overblown  apple 
blossoms.  Josiah  lingered  for  a  moment  with 
his  hand  on  the  garden  wicket;  and  while  he 
thus  tarried,  was  startled  by  a  sudden  but  fa- 
miliar sound  from  the  adjacent  close.  It  was 
the  nichertng  salntation  of  his  old  friend  Grey- 
beard, who,  having  perceived,  with  fine  in- 
stinct, the  approach  of  his  young  master  and 
quondam  playmate,  came  forward,  as  in  days 
of  yore,  to  the  holly  hedge,  which  divided  his 
pasture  from  the  garden,  and  poking  his  white 
nose  through  the  old  gap  betwixt  the  hawthorn 
and  the  gate,  greeted  him  with  that  familiar 
nicher. 

"Ah,  old  boy!  is  it  thou.?"  said  the  youth, 
in  a  low  hurried  voice,  as  he  stopt  a  moment 
to  stroke  the  face  of  his  faithful  favourite. 
"  I>»st  thou  bid  me  welcome  home,  old  fellow .' 
Well — ^that's  something!"  and  a  short  unna- 
tural laugh  finished  the  sentence,  as  he  turned 
from  the  loving  creature,  and  with  quick,  but 
noiseless  steps,  passed  up  the  garden  walk  to 
the  front  of  the  quiet  cottage. 

Quiet  as  the  grave  it  stood  in  the  flood  of 
moonlight — its  lonely  tenant  had  lonff  aince 
gone  to  rest ;  and  no  beam  from  hearth  or  ta- 
per streamed  through  the  diamond  panes  of  the 
small  casements. 

The  Prodigal  gazed  for  a  moment  on  the 
white  walls — on  the  honey-suckle  already 
flowering  round  his  own  casement — then  stept 
within  the  porch,  and  softly,  and  fearfully,  as  it 
were,  raised  his  hand  to  the  latch — which, 
however,  he  lifted  not— ;only  softly  laid  his 
hand  upon  it,  and  so,  with  eyes  rooted  to  the 
ground,  stood  motionless  for  a  few  minutes,  till 
the  upraised  armdropt  heavily ;  and  with  some* 
thing  very  like  a  sigh,  he  turned  from  the  door 
of  his  father's  dwelling,  to  retrace  his  steps  to- 
wards C . 

Yet  once  again  in  his  way  down  the  garden 
path,  he  turned  to  look  on  the  home  he  was 
forsaking.  At  that  moment  the  evil  spirit 
slept  within  him,  and  his  better  nature  was 
stirrhfig  in  his  heart.  The  repose  of  night— 
its  '*  beauty  of  holiness" — the  healing  influence 
of  the  pure  fresh  air — the  sight  of  that  familiar 
scene — nay,  the  fond  greeting  of  his  dumb 
favourite-lthe  thought  for  what  purpose  he 
was  there — and  of  the  old  man  who  slept 
within  those  silent  walls,  unconscious  of  the 
shock  impending  over  him  in  the  desertion  of 
his  only  child^-all  these  things  crowded  to- 
gether with  softening  influence  into  the  heart 
of  that  unhappy  boy,  as  he  turned  a  farewell 
look  upon  the  quiet  cottage— and  just  then  a 
sound  from  within  smote  his  ear  faintly.  At 
nrst,  a  faint,  low  sound,  which  deepened  by 
degrees  into  a  more  audible  murmur,  and  pro- 
ceeded surely  from  his  father's  chamber.  Jo- 
«nah  started—"  Was  the  old  man  Ul  .>"  he  ques- 
tioned  with  himself- "111  and  alone!"  and 
without  farther  parley,  he  slept  quicklj  but 
noiseleetly  to  the  low  casement,  and  still  cau- 
tiously avoiding  the  possibility  of  being  seen 
trom  within,  gazed  earnestly  between  the  vine- 
fir*  ^f o« A  the  doted  lattice.    The  inUrior 

^n?  ■mall  chamber  was  noite  visible  in  the  oale 


moonshine— «o  dutinctty  visible  that  Josiah 
could  even  distinguish  his  father's  large  silver 
watch  hanging  at  the  bed's  head  in  its  nightly 
place — and  on  that  bed  two  pillows  were  yet 
laid  side  by  side,  (it  was  the  old  man's  eccen- 
tric humour)  as  in  the  days  when  his  innocent 
child  shared  with  him  that  now  solitary  couch. 
fiut  neither  pillow  had  been  pressed  that  night 
—the  bed  was  still  unoccupied — and  beside  it 
knelt  Andrew  Cleaves,  visibly  in  an  agony  of 
prayer — for  his  upraised  hands  were  clasped 
above  the  now  bald  and  furrowed  brow.  His 
head  was  flonor  far  back  in  the  fervour  of  sup- 
plication— ^ana  though  the  eyelids  were  closed, 
the  lips  yet  quivered  with  those  murmuring 
accents,  which,  in  the  deep  stillness  of  mid- 
night, had  reached  Josiah 's  ear  and  drawn  him 
to  the  spot.  It  was  a  sight  to  strike  daggers 
to  the  heart  of  the  ungrateful  child,  who  knew 
too  well,  who  felt  too  assuredly,  that  for  him, 
ofiending  as  he  was,  that  agonizing  prayer  was 
breathed— that  his  undutiful  conduct  and  sin- 
ful courses  had  inflicted  that  bitterness  of  an- 
guish depicted  on  the  venerable  features  of  his 
only  parent.  Self-convicted,  self-condemned, 
the  youthful  culprit  stood  gazing  as  if  spell- 
bound, and  impulsively,  instinctively,  his  hands 
also  closed  in  the  long-neglected  clasp  of  prayer 
—and  unconsciously  his  eyes  glanced  upward 
for  a  second,  and  perhaps  the  inarticulate  aspi- 
ration which  trembled  on  his  lip,  was,  "  God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!"  "Vet  such  it 
hardly  could  have  been — for  that  touching  cry, 
proceeding  from  a  deeply  stricken  heart  would 
have  reached  the  ear  of  Mercy,  and,  alas  * 
those  agitated  feelings  of  remorse)  which  might 
"  if  Heaven  had  willed  it," 

Have  matured  to  penitence  and  peace, 

were  but  the  faint  stirrings  of  a  better  spirit 
doomed  to  be  irrevocably  quenched  ere  the* 
roughly  awakened. 

The  tempter  was  at  hand,  and  the  infatuated 
victim  wanted  moral  courage  to  extricate  him- 
self by  a  bold  effort  while  there  was  yet  time, 
from  the  snare  prepared  for  his  destruction. 
Just  at  that  awtul  moment,  that  crisis  of  his 
flite,  when  the  sense  of  guilt  suddenly  smote 
upon  his  heart,  and  his  better  angel  whispered , 
"  Turn — ^yet  turn  and  live !" — at  that  decisivo 
moment  a  rustling  in  the  holly  hedge,  accom- 
panied by  a  low  whistle,  and  a  suppressed  laugh , 
broke  on  his  startled  ear;  and,  as  if  a  serpent 
had  stung  him,  he  sprang  without  one  back- 
ward ghuce  from  the  low  casement  and  tho 
cottage  walls — and  almoet  at  a  bound  he  clear- 
ed the  garden  path,  and  dashed  through  the 
little  gate  which  swung  back  from  his  despe- 
rate lund  with  jarring  violence. 

ThosB  awaited  him  without,  from  whom  he 
could  not  brook  the  sneer  of  ridicule — with 
whom  he  had  mocked  at  and  abjured  all  good 
and  holy  things,  and,  with  whose  desperate 
fortunes  he  had  voluntarily  embarked  his  own  ; 
and  well  they  knew  the  hold  they  had  upoa 
him,  and  having  at  that  time  especial  motives 
to  desire  his  faithful  adherence,  tliey  had 
dodged  his  steps  to  the  lone  cottage,  under  a 
vague  suspicion  that  if  an  interview  should 
taucis  place  between  the  father  and  son,  Na- 
ture miffht  powerfully  assert  her  rights,  and 
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jti  detach  the  youth  from  their  unholy  coali- 
tion. 

<'  The  children  of  this  world  arej  m  their 
generation,  wiser  than  the  children  of  light." 
They  guessed  well,  and  too  well  succeeded  in 
securing  their  victim — and  before  Josiah  had 
half  retraced  the  townward  way  with  his  pro- 
fligate companionSfhis  mind  was  a^ain  engross- 
ed by  their  nefarious  projects,  and  all  that  had 
eo  recently  affected  him — the  whole  familiar 
scene — the  low  white  cottage — the  little  cham- 
ber, and  the  aged  man  who  knelt  beside  that 
lonely  bed  in  prayer  for  an  offending  child — all 
these  things  had  faded  like  a  vision  from  his 
unstable  mind  ;  and  secretly  humiliated  at  the 
recollection  of  his  momentary  weakness,  the 
miserable  youth  bade  an  eternal  adieu  to  the 
paths  of  peace  and  innocence,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  work  evil  unreservedly. 

The  flood-gates  of  accusation  and  informa- 
tion once  set  open,  innumerable  tongues  that 
had  never  stirred  to  give  timely  warning  to  a 
person  so  inaccessible  and  unpopular  as  was  An- 
drew Cleaves,  were  voluble  in  pouring  in  upon 
him  charge  upon  charge  against  the  son  who 
had  been  so  lately,  not  less  the  darling  than  the 
pride  of  the  old  man's  heart.  And  many  a  one 
with  whom  he  had  had  weekly  dealings,  who 
had  refrained  from  speaking  the  word  ni  time, 
which  might  have  saved  a  fellow  creature  from 
destruction,  because  their  own  pride  was  of- 
fended by  the  reserve  of  the  austere  old  man — 
now  sought  him  even  in  his  lonely  dwelling,  to 
multiply  upon  him  humiliating  proofs  oi  his 
misfortune,  and  professions  of  sympathy  and 
compassion,  that  would  have  been  gall  aud 
wormwood  to  his  proud  spirit,  if  the  overwhelm- 
ing conviction  of  his  son's  deceptive  and  profli- 
gate conduct  had  not  already  humbled  it  to  the 
dust.  He  heard  all  patiently,  and  in  silence — 
attempted  no  vindication  of  himself,  when  the 
comforters  obliquely  reflected  on  his  blind  cre- 
dulity by  observing,  that  they  "  had  long  seen 
how  matters  were  going  on  ;"  that  they  "  had 
suspected  such  and  such  things  from  the  first ;" 
that  they  "  had  always  looked  sharp  after  their 
own  boys,  thank  God,  but  then  they  were  ordi- 
nary children — no  geniuses ;"  for  it  was  well 
known  how  Andrew  Cleaves  had  prided  him- 
self on  his  child's  superior  abilities — and  the 
self-suflicient  man,  who  had  so  long  held  him- 
self pre-eminent  in  wisdom,  qualified  to  rebuke 
and  instruct  others,  now  listened  with  a  sub- 
dued spirit  to  the  torrent  of  unasked  and  imper- 
tinent advice,  which  sounded  sweet  and  pleasant 
to  th(5  ears  of  the  intrusive  utterers,  if  it  fell 
harshly  and  unprofltably  on  those  of  the  unhap- 
py hearer. 

On  the  Sabbath  raorninff  immediately  suc- 
ceeding that  Saturday,  in  the  course  of  which 
Andrew  Cleaves  had  been  subjected  to  this 
spiritual  martyrdom,  he  went  twice  as  usual  to 
his  parish  church ;  but  during  divine  service, 
his  eyes  were  never  lilled  even  during  sermon 
time,  so  much  as  to  the  face  of  the  minister, 
and  his  deep  sonorous  voice  mingled  not  that 
day  with  those  of  the  village  choristers ;  and  in 
going  and  returning,  he  shunned  all  passing 
salutation,  and  once  within  his  own  threshold, 
the  cottage  door  was  closed  on  all  intruders, 
(for  presuming  on  his  present  circumstances 
■uch  were  not  wanting  to  present  themselves,) 


and  no  human  eye  again  beheld  him,  till  ihit 
of  his  undutiful  child,  drawn  to  his  chamber 
window  at  the  still  midnight  hour,  looked  upji 
the  distress  he  had  occasioned.  Not  in  vam 
had  been  the  lon^  and  uointernipted  commun- 
ing of  Andrew  Cleaves  with  his  own  heart  and 
with  his  God.  Sweet  to  him  were  the  uses  of 
adversity,  for  they  had  not  to  struggle  with  4 
heart  of  unbelief,  neither  with  one  aeared  tij 
vicious  courses,  nor  debased  by  sensual  incul- 
gence.  The  spiritual  foundation  was  sound, 
though  human  pride,  inducing  moral  blindness, 
had  raised  on  it  a  dangerous  superstructure. 
But  when  the  hour  came,  and  the  axe  (in  mer- 
cy) was  struck  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  tije 
haughty  spirit  bowed  down  in  self-abasement . 
then  was  the  film  withdrawn  from  his  mcct^ 
vision,  and  Andrew  Cleaves  reuUy  looked  into 
himself,  and  detected  his  besetting  sins  in  sij 
their  naked  deformity.  .Yes, — at  lost  he  de- 
tected his  pride,  his  worldliness,  his  worship  of 
the  creature,  encroaching  on  that  doe  t*  iha 
Creator.  He  felt  and  confessed  his  own  otter 
insufficiency,  and  laying  down  at  the  foot  cf 
the  cross  the  burden  of  his  frailties  and  aorrowc, 
he  sought  counsel  an<^  consolation  at  the  oiur 
source,  which  is  never  resorted  to  in  vain.  As 
he  proceeded  in  the  work  of  self-exartiinaLoa, 
and  self-arraignment,  his  heart  relented  to- 
wards his  oflending  child.  Had  he  yielded 
something  of  his  own  inflexible  determination 
to  the  boy's  known  disinclination  for  the  line  of 
life  marked  out  for  him,  the  parental  conces- 
sion might  have  established  in  reality,  Xl^zi 
grateful  filial  confidence,  the  semblance  of 
which  had  been  so  artfully  assumed;  and  ibe 
faLiier's  heart  was  wrung  with  its  bitterf^t 
panrr,  when  he  called  to  mind  the  sanctifled  nj- 
pocnsy,  which  had 'so  long  imposed  upon  him. 
and  reflected  that  his  own  mistaken  systera 
and  erroneous  measures,  bis  own  boasted  ex- 
ample of  superior  sanctity,  might  have  been  lgs 
means  of  engrafting  it  on  his  son's  charac  icr. 
The  fruit  of  that  night's  vigil  was  a  detenu uia.- 
tion  on  the  part  of  Andrew^  to  depart  the  next 

morning  for  C ,  and  seek  out  bis  erriri^' 

child — not  with  frowns,  aud  upbraidings,  t  ui 
the  more  effective  arguments  of  tender  rem-  3- 
strance,  and  mild  conciliation ;  to  inquire  luu* 
and  cancel  whatever  pecuniary  ombarnL^ 
ments  he  had  incurred;  and,  having  done  so.  to 
say,  **  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart !"  and  thfn 
— for  who  could  doubt  the  effect  of  such  an  afr- 
peal.'' — to  consult  the  lad's  own  wishes,  wiih 
regard  to  a  profession,  as  far  as  might  be  con:- 
patiblo  with  maturer  reason  and  parental  datr 
So  resolved,  and  so  projected  Andrew  Clcav.;f 
during  the  sleepless  watches  of  that  SabL&tn 
night ;  but  when  morning  came  he  (bond  him- 
self unable  to  act  on  his  determination  so  \m- 
mediately  as  he  had  intended.  The  conflict  cr' 
the  spirit  had  t>owed  down  the  strong  m^^n 
He  arose  feeble  and  indisposed,  and  altogeiL' r 
unequal  to  the  task  he  had  assigned  hims^eii 
Therefore,  as  the  delay  of  four^and'twruif 
hours  could  not  be  material*  ho  detopmior.<j  t:: 
pass  that  interval  in  deliberately  reconmde:i&£ 
his  new  projects,  and  in  aconinng  tha  ctu;. 
posure  of  mind,  which  would  be  so  reqiutitt*  -n 
the  approaching  interview  with  Joii&h.  Lui  « 
on  the  morrow,  however,  with  rac/uit.j 
strength,  and  matured  purpose,  he  hasti)^  C'^ 
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patched  the  morning's  meal,  and  was  preparing 
to  depart  for  C ,  when  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  and  the  swini^ing  to  of  the 
garden  gate,  made  him  pause  for  a  moment 
witli  his  hand  on  the  latch;  and  almost  before 
ho  could  lift  it,  the  door  was  dashed  rudely 
open,  and  three  men  presented  themselves,  one 
of  whom  stationed  himself  just  without  the 
threshold,  while  the  two  others  steppinjr  for- 
ward threw  down  a  warrant  on  the  table,  ab- 
ruptly declaring,  that,  by  its  authority,  they 
were  empowered  to  make  search  for,  and  arrest, 
the  body  of  Josiah  Cleaves.  Their  abrupt  no- 
tice fell  like  a  thunder-clap  on  the  ear  of  the 
unfortunate  old  man;  and  yet,  for  a  moment, 
ho  comprehended  not  its  full  and  fatal  sense, 
but  stood  as  if  spell-bound,  upright,  immove- 
able, every  muscle  of  his  strong  features  stiff 
as  in  the  rigidity  of  death,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
with  a  stony  and  vacant  stare  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  unfeeling  speaker.  And  yet  the 
juan  was  but  outwardly  hardened  by  his  hate- 
ful occupation.  His  heart  was  not  insensible 
to  the  speechless  horror  of  that  harrowing  gaze. 
His  own  eyes  fell  beneath  it,  and  in  softened 
tones  of  almost  compassionate  gentleness,  he 
proceeded  to  explain,  that  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty,  he  must  be  permitted  to  make  strict 
search  over  the  cottajrc,  and  its  adjacent  pre- 
mises, in  some  part  of  which  it  was  naturally 
suspected  the  offender  might  have  taken  refuge, 
with  the  hope  of  remaining  concealed  till  the 
hrst  heat  of  pursuit  was  over.  As  he  spoke, 
Andrew  Cleaves  gradually  recovered  from  the 
first  effects  of  that  tremendous  shock.  His 
features  relaxed  from  their  unnatural  rigidity, 
and  by  a  mighty  effort,  subduing  the  convulsive 
tremor  which  succeeded  for  a  moment,  he  re- 
gained almost  his  accustomed  aspect  of  slern 
composure,  and  in  a  low,  but  steady  voice, 
calmly  demanded  for  what  infraction  of  the 
laws  his  son  had  become  amenable  to  justice. 
The  appalling  truth  was  soon  communicated. 
In  the  course  of  the  past  night,  the  counting 
house  of  Messrs.——  had  been  entered  by 
means  of  skeleton  keys — access  to  the  cash 
drawer,  the  strong  box,  and  other  depositories 
of  valuables,  had  been  obtained  by  similar  in- 
struments, and  considerable  property,  in  notes, 
gold,  and  plate,  abstracted  by  the  burglars, 
who  had  escaped  with  their  booty,  and  as  yet 
no  traces  of  their  route  had  been  discovered. 
Then  came  the  dreadful  climax,  and  the  offi- 
cer's voice  was  less  firm  as  he  spoke  it,  though 
every  softened  accent  fell  likts  an  ice-ball  on 
the  father's  heart, — his  son — his  only  child — 
his  own  Josiah,  had  been  the  planner — the 
chief  perpetrator  of  the  deed.  A  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances already  elicited — evidence  irrefrag- 
able— left  no  shadow  of  uncertainty  as  to  his 
guilt,  and  the  measure  of  it ;  and  thouirh  he 
was  known  to  have  had  accomplices,  perhaps 
to  have  been  the  tool  of  more  experienced  vil- 

Inny,  his  situation  of  trust  in  Messrs, s' 

f  rm,  and  the  advantage  he  had  taken  of  it  in 
the  ])reparation  of  the  robbery,  deservedly  mark- 
ed him  out  as  the  principal  offender,  after 
whom  the  myrmidons  of  justice  were  hottest 
in  pursuit.  The  miserable  parent  listened  in 
Silence  to  the  officer's  brief  and  not  aggravated 
communication.  He  heard  all  in  silence,  with 
a  sLeadv  brow,  antl  n  rnmnrp««ftd  lin.  hnt  with 


looks  rooted  to  the  ground,  and  whev  all  was 
told,  bowing  down  his  head,  he  waved  his  hand 
with  dignified  submission,  and  calmly  articu- 
lating, '*  It  is  enongh,  do  your  dtity,"  seated 
himself  in  his  old  elbow-chair,  from  whence  he 
stirred  not,  and  neither  by  word,  look,  or  ges- 
ture, gave  further  token  of  concern  in  what 
was  going  forward,  while  the  ineffectual  search 
was  proceeding.  When  it  was  over,  and  the 
ofticers  (after  a  few  well-meant  but  unheeded 
words  of  attempted  comfort)  left  him  alone 
with  his  misery,  he  was  heard  to  arise  and  close 
the  cottage  door,  making  it  fast  within  with 
bar  and  bolt ;  and  from  that  hour,  no  mortal 
being  beheld  Andrew  Cleaves,  till,  on  the  third 
day  from  that  on  which  his  great  sorrow  had 
fallen  upon  him,  he  was  seen  slowly  walking 

up  the  High  Street  of  C ,  with  an  aspect 

as  composed  as  usual,  though  its  characteristic 
sternness  was  softened  to  a  milder  seriousness, 
as  if  the  correcting  hand  of  God  had  affixed 
that  changed  expression,  and  his  tall  athletic 
form,  hitherto  upright  as  the  cedar,  bent  earth- 
ward with  visible  feebleness,  as  though,  since 
he  trode  that  pavement  last,  ten  added  years 
had  bowed  him  nearer  to  the  grave.  His  ca- 
lamity was  generally  knov^n,  and  as  generally 
commiserated;  for  even  those  whose  contract- 
ed hearts,  and  mean  tempers,  had  taken  un- 
christian delight  in  mortifying  the  pharisaical 
and  parental  pride  of  a  man  so  arrogant  in  his 

Erosperity,  now  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  lay 
eavily  on  him,  were  affected  by  the  sacred- 
ness  of  a  sorrow,  for  which  there  was  no  balm 
in  human  sympathy ,  and  were  awed  by  the  quiet 
dignity  of  his  silent  resignation.  As  he  pass- 
ed on,  many  a  hat  was  touched  with  silent  re- 
spect, whose  wearer  he  was  personally  unac- 
quninted  with,  and  many  hands  were  extended 
to  his,  by  persons  who  had  never  in  their  lives 
before  accosted  him  with  that  kindly  greet- 
ing. 

To  those  who  addressed  him  with  a  few  words 
of  cordial  but  unavailing  concern  and  sympathy, 
he  replied  without  impatience,  but  with  a  brief 
and  simple  acknowledgment,  or  a  lowly  uttered 
— "  God's  will  be  done ;"  and  withdrawing  him- 
self, as  soon  as  possible,  from  the  cruel  kind- 
ness of  his  comforters,  he  betook  himself  with 
all  the  nndiniinished  energy  of  his  uncommon 
character  to  transact  the  business  which  had 
urged  him  forth  into  the  haunts  of  men,  in  the 
first  nakedness  of  his  afHiction.  To  satisfy 
the  demands  of  tradespeople  and«ther  inhabi- 
tants of  C ,  who  had  claims  on  his  unhappy 

son,  was  his  first  concern,  as  it  bad  been  his 
intention,  before  the  last  stroke  of  ruin;  and 
that  done,  he  repaired  to  the  banking-house  of 
Messrs. ,  and  having  ascertained  the  ac- 
tual loss  those  gentlemen  had  sustained  by  the 
late  robbery  ;  and  setting  aside  even  their  own 
admission,  that  others  had  assisted  in  the  per- 
petration, and  partaken  of  the  booty  with  his 
unhappy  boy;  he  proceeded  with  unwavering 
inflexibility  of  purpose,  to  make  over  to  them, 
without  reservation  or  condition,  the  entire 
sum  of  his  long-accumulating  wealth,  of  which 
their  house  had  been  the  faithful  depository ; 
and  the  first  faint  sensation  of  relief  which 
lightened  the  heart  of  the  afflicted  father,  was 
that  when  he  received  into  his  hands,  not  an 

acniiitfjinni    n?  hi«  artn'a  rriminni   ahsfmrtidn. 
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from  whioh  be  well  knew  Messrs. 


could 


not  legally  absolve  him, — bat  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  each  and  such  moneys  paid  into  the 
establishment,  as  due  to  it  on  account  of  his 
Josiah.     That  payment  reimbursed  the 


son 


firm  within  a  trifle  or  their  actual  loss,  and  the 
deficiency  was  made  good  to  them  in  a  fort- 
night, by  the  sale  of  a  few  acres  of  Andrew's 
paternal  farm — the  little  patrimony  he  had 
tilled  and  cultivated  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  in  the  natural  and  honest  hope  of  trans- 
mitting it  entire  and  unalienable  to  his  de- 
scendants, though  destined,  iu'his  fond  antici- 
pation, to  form  but  an  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  worldly  wealth  to  which  he  aspired  for 
his  young  Josiah.  The  greater  part  of  the 
land  in  the  oocupation  of  Andrew  Cleaves,  was 
held  on  renewable  leases, — a  term  whereof 
expiring  about  the  time  of  his  great  calami- 
ty, he  resigned  the  whole  into  his  landlord's 
hands. 

The  concern,  thongh  considerable,  had  hi- 
therto been  but  the  healthful  and  salutary  oc* 
cupation  of  his  hale  and  vigorous  age,  and  its 
annual  bringings  in  were  still  added  to  the  pre- 
vious hoard,  for  him  who  was  to  inherit  all. 
But  that  great  stimulus  was  gone  for  ever. 
For  whom  should  he  now  toil? — ^fbr  whom 
should  he  accumulate  ?  For  whom — ^to  what, 
look  forward  ?  <'  To  Heaven/*  was  the  fervent 
response  of  his  own  heart,  when  the  desolate 
old  man  thus  mused  within  himself,  but  with 
earth  what  more  had  he  to  doP  **  Sweet  are 
the  lessons  of  adversity."  His  elder  sin — his 
abstract  eovetousness— -was  dead  within  him. 
The  few  paternal  acres  with  which  he  had  be- 
gun the  world,  would  more  than  furnish  a  suf- 
Sciency  for  his  contracted  wants,  and  even  af- 
ford a  surplus  to  reserve  for  future  exigencies ; 
and  in  calculating  those,  he  thought  far  less  of 
his  own  desolate  old  age,  than  of  the  wretched 
exile,  whose  cry  might  come  from  afar  to  the 
ear  of  his  forsaken  parent,  should  disease  and 
misery  come  upon  him,  and  the  associates  of 
his  guilt  leave  nim  to  perish  in  his  helplessness. 
It  was  a  miserable  hope,  but  still  it  loets  hope, 
and  it  lent  the  old  man  energy  and  strength  to 
ply  his  rural  labours,  in  their  now  contracted 
space,  with  slmost  undiminished  activity. 

Weeks  slipped  away, — weeks — months — a 
year — four  years.  Four  years  had  come  and 
gone  since,  the  dsy  that  left  Andrew  Cleaves  a 
worse  than  childless  father, — the  forlorn  tenant 
of  his  paternal  cottage,  which,  with  its  appen- 
dencies  of  barn,  out-buildings,  and  a  few  fields, 
was  all  that  Men  remained  to  him  of  his  pre- 
vious prosperity. 

Four  years  had  passed  since  then,  and  the 
old  man  still  lived.  The  same  roof  still  shel- 
tered him, — the  same  small  garden  still  yielded 
its  produce  to  his  laborious  hands.  But  that 
small  dwelling,  and  that  poor  patch  of  ground, 
and  its  adjoining  slip  of  pasturage,  a  crazy  cart, 
one  cow,  and  one  old  norse, — (the  favourite 
gray  colt,  now  white  with  age,) — ^these  were 
all  the  possessions  that  Andrew  Cleaves  could 
now  call  his  own  in  the  wide  world.  A  cry  had 
come  from  afar, — the  appeal  of  guilt  and  mise- 
ry,— and  it  came  not  unheeded.  Again  and 
again  the  father's  heart  was  wrung,  and  his 
straitened  means  were  drained  to  the  uttermost, 
to  supply  the  necessities,  or,  alas!  the  fraudu- 


lent cravings  of  the  miserable  snppItca&L.   And 
now  and  then  professions  of  contritioa,  and  pro- 
mises of  reform,  served  to  keep  up  the  parent's 
hope ;  and  old  and  impoverished  as  he  wae,  iie 
would  haye  taken  up  his  staff  and  trayelled  un- 
counted leagues,  to  have  thrown  himself  upon 
the  outcast's  neck,  and  received  into  his  own 
bosom  the  tears  of  the  repentant  prodigal.  But 
under  various  pretences,  the  wretched  youth 
still  evaded  all  propositions  of  this   nature, 
thongh  his  communications  became  more  fre- 
quent— more  apparently  unreserved, — more  re- 
gular and  plausible, — and  at  last  cune  such  as, 
while  he  read  them,  blinded  the  old  roan*«  eyes 
with  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy.     It  was  an  art- 
fully constructed  tale,.    The  eloquence  of  an 
itinerant  preacher  bad  touched  the  stony  heart. 
Then  came  the  hour  of  conversion— of  reg^ne- 
ration-'-^f  justification — of  peace  unspeakable ! 
Pious  friends  had  rejoiced  over  their  converted 
brother — ^had  associated  him  in  their  labonra^— 
deeming  him  a  fit  instrument    to  cosvincs 
others,  himself  a  shining  testimony  of  the  pow- 
er of  grace,— and  then  points  of  worldly  eon- 
sideration  were  cautiously  introduced.     T<« 
him  there  was  no  safety  in  his  native  famd. 
But  other  lands  offered  a  refuge — m  decent 
maintenance — above  all,  a  spiritual  harvest, — 
and  thither,  by  many  unquestionable  tokens, 
he  felt  himself  called  to  labour  in  the  vineyard. 
A  little  band  of  elect  Christians  were  ^mil  to 
embark  themselves  and  families  for  a  diitsnt 
mission.    To  them  he  was,  as  it  were,  con- 
strained in  spirit  to  join  himself, — and  then 
came  the  pitii  and  marrow  of  the  whole— the 
point  to  which  these  hypocritical  details  bad 
tended — to  his  kind  parent,  his  forgiving  &tber, 
he  looked  for  the  pecuniary  assistance  necee^ 
sary  to  fit  him  out  for  a  long  voyage  and  dis- 
tant establishment.    And  there  were  references 
given  to  '^  Reverend  gentlemen,"  and  *'  aerions 
Christians;"  and  letters  confirming   Josiah 'a 
statement  were  actually  addressed  to  Andrew 
Cleaves  by  more  than  one  pious  enthnnast, 
blessed  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  wboes 
credulity  had  been  imposed  on  by  the  pretend- 
ed convert.    This  well»concerted  story  was  hot 
too  successful.    All  lurking  doubts  were  dis- 
carded from  Andrew's  mtnd,  when  he  succeed- 
ed in  ascertaining  that  the  letters  addressed  to 
him  were   actually  written    by  the   persoas 
whose  names  were  affixed  as   signatures, — 
names  long  familiar  to  him  in  the  pagee  of  tha 
Evangelical  Magazines  and  Missionary  Regis- 
ters.   *^  Now  ma/ 1  depart  in  peace,*'  was  the 
old  man's  inward  ejaculation,  as,  full  of  joyfol 
gratitude,  he  despoiled  himself  of  neany  his 
last  earthly  possessions,  to  forward  what  be  be- 
lieved the  brightening  prospects  of  his  repent- 
ant child.    The  reversion  of  his  cottage  and 
garden  and  the  small  close,  was  promptly — 
and  without  one  selfish  pang — disposed  of  to  a 
fair  bidder,  and  an  order  for  the  sum  it  sold  for 
as  quickly  transmitted  to  the  unworthy  ex- 
pectant, together  with  a  multifarious  aeeort- 
*ment  of  such  articles  as  the  deceived  parent. 
in  his  simplicity  of  heart,  fondly  imagined  might 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  ot' 
the  departing  exile.    A  few  good  booka  were 
slipt  into  the  package,  and  Josish'e  own  Btfal^ 
and  prayer  book  were  not  forgotten.     Invohra 
tarily  the  old  man  naused  as  ha  waa  CAiwfUlf 
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enfolding  the  fonner  in  its  ^en  baize  cover ; 
involuntarily  he  paused  a  moment,  and  almost 
unconaciously  opened  the  sacred  volume,  and 
on  the  few  words  written  on  the  fly  leaf  nine- 
teen  years  before  by  his  own  hand,  his  eyes 
dwelt  intently  till  the  sight  became  obscured, 
and  a  large  drop  falling  on  the  simple  inscrip- 
lion,  startled  the  venerable  writer  from  his  fond 
abstraction. 

Day  after  day,  the  now  comforted  but  anx- 
ious Uitber,  expected  tAe  coming  letter  of  filial 
acknowledgment.  Day  after  day,  procrastina- 
ting  the  tasks  on  which  depended  his  whole 

subsistence,  he  was  at  C by  the  hour  of 

the  mail's  arrival,  and  evening  after  evening 
he  returned  to  his  solitary  home,  his  frugal, 
alas !  his  now  scanty  meal,  sick  at  heart  with 
'^  Hope  deferred,'*  yet  devising  plausible  pre- 
tences for  retaining  the  blissful  illusion.  But 
at  length  its  fading  hues  were  utterly  effaced — 
no  word — no  letter — no  communication  came; 
silence,  chilling,  withering,  deathlike  silence 
held  on  its  palsying  course,  and  once  more  di- 
vested of  all  earthly  hope,  Andrew  Cleaves 
leant  wholly  for  support  on  the  staff  which 
faileth  not  in  direst  extremity.  But  the  fiery 
trial  had  not  reached  its  climax.  The  gold 
was  yet  to  be  more  thoroughly  refined,  yea, 
proved  to  the  uttermost. 

Three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  last  day 
of  Andrew's  shortlived  gladness,  when  a  ru- 
mour reached  him  which  had  been  for  some  time 
current  at  C      ")  that  his  unhappy  son  had 
been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  recog- 
nised by  more  than  one  person,  in  spite  of  the 
real  and  artificial  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  appearance ;  that  he  had  been  observed 
in  company  with  suspected  characters,  some  of 
whom  were  believed  to  be  connected  with  a 
ganff  of  horsestealers,  whose  depredations  had 
latehr  proceeded  to  an  audacious  extent  in  C 
and  its  vicinity ;  and  that  two  houses  had  late- 
ly been  broken  open,  under  circumstances  that 
evidenced  the  sxilful  practice  of  experienced 
thieves.    The  painful  warning  came  not  to  an 
incredulous  ear.    That  of  the  unhappy  father 
was  but  too  well  prepared  for  the  worst  that 
might  betide.    But  this  vague  perception  of 
impending  calamity — this  indefinite  anticipa- 
tion of  something  near  and  terrible — was,  of 
all  his  painful  experiences,  the  most  difficult  to 
endure  with  Christian  equanimity.    For  many 
days  and  nights  after  he  heard  that  frightful 
rumour,  Andrew  Cleaves  knew  not  an  hour  of 
peaceful  thought,  nor  one  of  quiet  slumber. 
However  employed, — in  his  cottage — in  his 
garden, — ^if  a  passing  cloud  but  cast  a  momen- 
tary shadow,  he  started  from  his  task,  and 
looked  fearfully  abroad  for  the  feet  of  those 
who  mi^ht  be  swift  to  bring  evil  tidings.    And 
in  the  silence  of  night,  and  during  the  unrest 
of  his  thorny  pillow,  the  stirring  of  a  leaf— the 
creaking  of  the  old  vine  stems — the  rustling  of 
the  martin  on  her  nest  under  the  eaves — 
soonded  to  his  distempered  fancy  like  steps, 
and  whispers,  and  murmuring  voices.    And 
once,  when  the  night-hawk  dashed  against  his 
casement  in  her  eccentric  circles,  he  started 
from  his  bed  with  the  sadden  thouffht  (it  came 
like  lightninff)  *'  was  it  possible  uiat  he — the 

Suilty  one — ^the  wretched-— the  forsaken,  might 
are  stolen  near,  onder  the  shadow  of  ninit. 


to  gaze  like  the  first  oatcast  Cun,  on  the  tents 
of  peace,  from  which  he  was  for  ever  exiled  ?'* 
— "  Oh !  not  from  hence — not  from  his  father's 
roof!"  was  the  old  man's  unconscious  murmur, 
as,  under  the  influence  of  that  agitating 
thought,  he  flun^  open  the  cottage  door,  and 
stept  out  into  tne  quiet  garden.  There  was 
no  sign  nor  sound  of  mortal  intrusion.  No 
foot-print  on  the  dewy  herb>bed  beneath  the 
casement,  betraying  its  pressure  by  the  exha- 
lation of  unwonted  fragrance.  The  old  horse 
was  grazing  quietly  in  his  small  pasture.  The 
garden  fate  close  latched,  and  no  objects  visi- 
ble on  the  common  to  which  it  opened,  but  the 
dark  low  pyramids  of  furze,  distinct  in  the 
cloudless  star-light.  And  soon  that  feverish 
fancy  passed  away  from  the  old  man's  mind,  as 
the  balmy  air  played  round  his  throbbing  tem- 
ples, and  he  inhaled  the  wafting  of  that  thymy 
common,  and  listened  to  the  natural  tones  of 
midnight's  diapason,  and  gazed  fixedly  on  the 
dark  blue  heaven,  and  its  starry  myriads, 

*'  For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
'  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.'  " 

Ten  days  had  dragged  on  heavily,  since  An- 
drew Cleaves's  mournftil  tranquillity  had  been 
thus  utterly  overthrown.  During  all  that  time 
he  had  not  ventured  beyond  his  own  little  ter- 
ritory.   The  weekly  journey  to  C ,  with 

his  cart-load  of  rural  merchandise,  (the  pro- 
duce of  his  garden  and  his  dairy,)  had  been 
relinquished,  though  its  precarious  sale  now 
furnished  his  sole  means  of  subsistence.  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  week,  finding 
himself  unmolested  by  fresh  rumours,  or  corro- 
borations, he  began  to  take  hope  that  the  whis- 
pers of  his  son's  reappearance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood miffbt  have  arisen  on  vague  suspi- 
cion, or  the  slight  ground  of  fancied  or  acci- 
dental resemblance.  So  reasoning  with  him- 
self, the  old  man  shook  off,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
the  influence  of  those  paralysing  apprehensions, 
and  his  morbid  reluctance  to  re-enter  the  busy 

streets  of  C ,  where  he  felt  as  if  destined  to 

encounter  some  fresh  and  overwhelming  mis- 
fortune. But  though  Andrew  Cleaves's  iron 
nerves  and  powerful  mind  had  been  thus  en- 
feebled by  his  late  trial  of  torturing  suspense, 
he  was  not  one  to  encourage  vague  forbodings, 
or  ffive  wav  to  pusillanimous  weakness ;  so, 

frirding  up  his  loins  for  renewed  exertions,  he 
oaded  his  little  cart  with  its  accustomed 
freight,  and,  as  cheerfully  as  might  be,  set  off 
for  C— —  market.  By  the  time  ne  reached  it, 
bodily  exercise  and  mental  exertion,  co-opera- 
ting with  change  of  scene  and  variety  of  ob- 
jects, had,  in  a  great  measure,  restored  to  him 
his  usual  firmness  and  self-possession,  and  he 
transacted  his  business  clearly  and  prosperous- 
ly— provided  himself  with  such  few  articles  of 
home  consumption  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
weekly  to  take  back  from  C  ,  and  once 
more  set  his  face  homeward,  inwardly  blessing 
God  that  he  was  permitted  to  return  in  peace. 
As  he  turned  the  comer  of  Market  Street, 
into  that  where  stood  the  Court-house,  in 
which  the  Magistrates  wore  holding  their 
weekly  meeting,  his  progress  was  impeded  by 
an  unusual  crowd,  whidi  thronged  the  doors 
of  the  building,  with  an  appearance  of  uncom- 
mon ezoitation.   Andrew  was.  however,  slowlv 
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making  way  through  the  concoarse,  when  two 
or  three  persons  observed,  and  recognised  him — 
and  suddenly  a  whisper  ran  through  the  crowd, 
and  a  strange  hush  succeeded,  and   all  eyes 
were  directed   towards    him,  as    the    people 
pressed  back,  as  though,  in  sympathetic  con- 
cert, to  leave  free  passage  for  his  humble  ve- 
hicle.   But  the  old  man,  instead  of  profiting 
by  their  spontaneous  courtesy,  unconsciously 
ti((htened  his  reins,  and  gazed  about  him  with 
troubled  and  bewildered  looks.     In  a  moment 
he  felt  himself  the  object  of  general  observa- 
tion, and  then  his  eyes  wandered  instinctively 
to  the  Court-house  doors,  from  whence  con- 
fused sounds  proceeded,  and  at  that  moment 
one  or  two  persons  from  within  spoke  with  the 
ea2:er  listeners  on  the  steps — and  the  words — 
"  Prisoner"  and  "  committed,"  smote  upon  An- 
drew's ear,  and  the  whole  flashed  upon  him. 
As  if  struck  by  an  electric  shock,  he  started 
up,  and  leaping  upon  the  pavement  with  all  the 
ai^ility  of  youthful  vigour,  would  have  dashed 
into  the  Justice  Hall,  but  for  a  firm  and  friendly 
grasp  which  forcibly  withheld  him.  Wildly  strik- 
inrr  down  the  detaining  hand,  he  was  rushing  for- 
ward, when  himself  and  all  those  about  the  doors 
were  suddenly  forced  back,  by  a  posse  of  con- 
stables and  others  descending  the  Court-house 
steps,  and  clearing  the  way  for  those  who  were 
conducting  the  prisoner  to  jail.     And  now  it 
was,  that  the  poor  old  man,  overcome  by  ago- 
nizing expectation,  leant  heavily  and  uncon- 
6ciou!»ly  on  the  friendly  arm,  which  a  moment 
before  he  had  dashed  aside  with  impatient  reck- 
lessness.    Cold  drops  gathered  upon  his  fore- 
head— he   breathed   short  and  thick,  and  his 
sight  became  misty  and  imperfect,  as  he  strain- 
ed it  with  painful  intensity  towards  the  open 
door-way.     But  it  cleared  partially,  as  the  ex- 
pected group  came  forth.     Three  persons  only 
— the  middlemost  a  hand-cuffed  guarded  felon, 
wlioso  downcast  features,  haggard,  and  dark, 
and  fierce — and  shadowed  by  a  mass  of  coarse 
red  hair,  were  seen  but  for  a  moment,  as  he  was 
hurried  short  round  the  corner  of  the  Court- 
house to  the  adjacent  prison.     But  the  old  man 
tiad  seen  them — he  had  seen  enough — a  genial 
glow  diffused  itself  through  his  shivering  frame 
— and  with  a  burst  of  renovated  energy  he 
clasped  his  upraised  hands  forcibly  together, 
and  cried  out  with  a  piercing  voice — "  It  is  not 
he — Oh,  God !  it  is  not  Ac."     It  was  a  piercing 
cry !     The  prisoner  started,  and  half  turned — 
but  he  was  hurried  off,  and  the  crowd  had  al- 
ready  closed    in    between  him   and  Andrew 
Cleaves,  who,  recovering  a  degree  of  self-pos- 
session, looked  up  at  last  to  note  and  thank 
those  who  had  befriended  him  in  his  agony. 
Every  where — from  all  eyes — he  encountered 
looks  of  compassionate  interest,  and  distressful 
meaning — and  no  one  spoke  but  in  some  low 
whisper  to  his  neighbour — and  again  Andrew's 
heart  sunk  with  a  strange,  fearful  doubt.     But 
had  he  Tiot  beheld  with  his  own  eyesi^ — That 
dark    gaunt    countenance ! — Those    fiery    elf 
locks ! — *'  That  could  not  be  my  curly-headed 
boy — You  saw  it  was  not  he!"  the  old  man 
faintly  uttered,  as  his  eyes  wandered  with  im- 
ploring anxiety  from  face  to  face,  and  resting 
at  last  on  that  of  the  friend  whose  arm  still 
lent  him  its  requisite  support,  xead  there  such 
a  pa^o  of  fearful  meamng,  as  scarce  needed  the 


confirmation  of  words  to  reveal  the  whol^  ex- 
tent of  his  calamity.  But  the  words  r>t:? 
spoken — the  few  and  fatal  words,  which  cs- 
polled  his  transient  security.  They  bo'u:  i 
on  his  ear  like  the  stunning  din  of  mshin^'  ri 
ters,  yet  were  they  low  and  gentle— hat  l  , 
physical  and  mental  powers  were  failing  iei:: 
the  rapid  transitions  of  conflicting  pass  :;v 
and  overtasked  Nature  obtained  a  nierciiii'i  -» 
spite,  by  sinking  for  a  tiqie  into  a  state  of  pc: 
feet  unconsciousness. 

•It  needs  not  to  detail  the  particulars  of  (:■:: 
last  daring  exploit,  which  had  been  the  K.'^uf 
of  consigning  Josiah  into  the  hands  of  ju^v 
nor  of  the  progressive  circumstances,  tvIi  -: 
had  drawn  him  back,  step  by  step,  with  Tk 
hardened  confidence  of  infatuated  gailt.  i  >  re- 
ceive the  punishment  of  his  crimes  on  \ut 
very  spot  where  he  had  first  broken  thru.a 
the  laws  of  God  and  man.     Neither  will  w  w 
tempt  to  trace  the  journal  of  those  niis^nS ' 
weeks  that  intervened  between  his  romi<!  :'i' 
to  the  county  jail  and  his  trial,  which  c.rj? 
on  at  the  next  assizes.     Still  less  may  we  yen 
ture  to  paint  minutely,  the  first  meetintj  n;  p3 
rent  and  child,  in  such  a  place,  under  such  ( r 
cumstances.     On  one  side,  the  ovorwheli: r: 
agony  of  grief  and  tenderness.    On  the  of/i'r. 
the  callous  exterior  of  sullen  inscnsibilitr.  and 
sneering  recklessness,  and  unfilial  rcpri>ifh''^' 
"  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth."    h  i^  tw 
painful  to  dwell  on  such  a  scene— too  ban oif- 
ing  to  depict  it.     Rather  let  us  pass  on  to  the 
brighter  days  of  that  awful  interval,  which;  u 
most  blessed  in  its  prolongation.    Light  i:  :ii 
above  penetrated  the  depth  of  the  duneeia 
The  prayer  of  faith  prevailed.    The  sinrirs 
heart  was  touched,  and  at  last  the  tears  ot  ihc 
repentant  son  fell  like  balm  upon  the  fathers 
bosom.      From  that  hour  the  gracioas  ^  rk 
was   gradually   perfected.       The  good  ?<<'- 
though  mixed  with  tares,  had  been  sown  c^.r  y 
in  Josiah's  heart ;  and  God  gave  time  in  we^- ^'; 
that  the  parental  hand,  which  had  first  sown  i: 
there,  should,  with  gentle  and  dear  bought  ex- 
perience, revive  the  long  hidden  and  uriinut 
ful  germ,  and  cherish  it  into  life-everhstmc 
The  father's  labour  of  love  had  been  ab!}  « 
conded  by  the  Christian  zeal  of  the  official  n; 
chaplain,  who  was  unremitting  in  his  visits  to 
the  prisoner's  cell,  especially  at  those  t'-^i''- 
when  imperious  necessity  detained  ^J^'^'J 
Cleaves  at  his  own  desolate  home,  or  forc^^ 
him  more  unwillingly  into  the  public  bnur;' 
But  when  (as  was  not  unfrequent)  Mr. /'^fJ 
found  the  father  and  the  son  together,  it  ^'»» 
very  aflfecting  to  observe  with  whatacha^t'^'j 
and  humbled  spirit  the  aged  man  acknowJt'r|^'^ 
his  own  deficiencies — his  own  need  ^"!^^*|'^ 
tion,  and  his  own  earnest  desire  to  profit  by  i^ 
spiritual  teaching,  and  pious  exhortatio/i5,  ^^ 
dressed  to  his  unhappy  son.    Mr.  Grey » ^'|'  . 
not  seldom  faltered  with  emotion,  M  ne  lo^i^|f^ 
on  his  two  hearers,  the  eyes  ef  both  niP  ^  | 
him  witii  such  earnest  reverence  I  0\wQ  ^, 
tiful  youth!— and  the  old  groy-haired  man  ' 
and  both  so  near  the  grave !  .  , , 

The  awful  hour  approached  of  Jo««V*  \  l^ 
raignment  before  an  earthly  tribunW)  ""     ^ 
trial  did  not  come  on  till  the  la»t  day  oHhc  ^  ^ 
sizes.     Its  result  was  inevitable,  had  t"®  ^^  . 
been  defended  by  the  ablest  counni  >° 
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land ;  bat  no  defence  was  attempted,  all  had 
been  pre-arranged  between  the  father  and  son; 
and  when  the  latter  in  a  low  but  steady  voice 
pleaded  "  Guilty"  to  the  charge  against  him, 
and  in  spite  of  merciful  dissuasion  from  the 
Bench  itself,  firmly  persisted  in  that  plea,  and 
it  was  finally  recorded,  tlie  aged  parent  who 
had  accompanied  him  into  Court,  and  borne  up 
through  all  the  preliminary  forms  with  un- 
sliakcn  fortitude,  bowed  his  head  in  token  of 
perfect  acquiescence  with  that  decisive  act, 
and  yielding  at  last  to  natural  weakness,  suf- 
I'ercd  himself  to  be  led  away,  as  the  Judge 
arose  to  pronounce  sentence. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  that 
appointed  for  his  execution,  far  different  was 
the   scene  in  Josiah's  cell,  from  what  it  bad 
presented  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  imprison- 
ment.    Its  occupants  were  the  same  as  then, 
the  old  afflicted  man,  and  the  poor  guilty  youth 
— and  they  were  alone  together,  and  now  for 
the  last  time,  and  earthly  hope  was  none  for 
either  of  them.    And  yet,  in  that  gloomy  cell 
— that  portal  of  the  ffrave,  was  Hope,  not  born 
of  this  world,  and  reace,  such  as  this  world 
*'  can  neither  give  nor  take  away."     In  the 
father's  heart,  a  humble  and  holy  confidence, 
that  through  Christ's  atonement  and  interces- 
sion, the  pardon  of  his  repentant  child  was  al- 
ready registered  in  heaven ;  and  in  the  son's, 
a  more  chastised  and  trembling  hope,  built  up 
on  the  same  corner  stone,  and  meekly  testified 
by  a  perfect  submission  to  his  awarded  doom, 
far   removed  from   the   miserable  triumph   of 
false   courage,  and   the   presumptuous   confi- 
dence of  fanatic  delusion.    That  evening  was 
the  close  of  the  last  Sabbath  Josiah  was  to  pass 
on  earth,  and  the  old   man  had  obtained  the 
mournful  privilege  of  being  locked  up  for  the 
ni^ht  in  the  condctimed  cell.     Father  and  son 
liad  that  day  partaken  together  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lords  Supper ;  and  when   the 
pious  and  compassionate  chaplain,  who  had  ad- 
ministered that  holy  rite,  looked  in  upon  them 
before   the   closing  of  the  prison  doors,  they 
were  sitting  together  upon  the  low  hard  pallet, 
side  by  side,  hand  clasped  in  hand,— and  few 
words  passed    between    them,    for    they   had 
spoken  all.     But  the  Bible  lay  open  upon  the 
father's  knees,  and  the  eyes  of  both  followed 
the  same  line,  on  the  same  page,  as  the  old 
man  occasionally  read  in  his  deep  solemn  voice, 
sr»nie  strengthening  and  consolatory  sentence. 
Tlie  youth's  tall  slight  form  was  visibly  attenu- 
ated, and  his  face  was  very  pale — ^yet  it  had 
regained  much  of  its  sweet  and  youthful  ex- 
pression.   The  jetty  curls  of  which  his  father 
had  been  so  proud,  again  clustered  in  glossy 
ricJmess  on  his  white  and  polished  forehead, 
and  as  his  head  leant  against  the  old  man's 
shoulder,  a  largo  tear,  which  had  trembled  on 
the  long  black  fringes  of  his  downcast  eye- 
lids, dropt  on  the  sacred  page,  which  assuredly 
it  profaned  not.    As  the  good  chaplain  gazed 
upon  tliat  youthful  countenance,  his  own  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  he  almost  groaned  within 
himself,  "  To  be  cut  off  so  young  !"     But  re- 
pressing that  involuntary  thought,  as  one  of 
sinful  questioning  with  Heaven,  he  addressed 
to  each  of  his  heart-stricken  hearers,  a  few  fit- 
ting words  of  comfort  and  exhortation,  and 
having  knelt  down  with  them  in  short  but  fer- 


vent prayer,  and  promised  to  revisit  them  at 
the  earliest  hour  of  admission,  he  departed  for 
the  night  with  his  Master's  emphatic  words, 
"  Peace  be  with  you." 

The  pale  cold  light  of  November  dawn  yet 
feebly  visited  the  cell,  when  Mr.  Grey  re-en- 
tered early  on  the  fatal  morning,  and  all  was 
so  still  within,  he  thought  both  slept,  the  pa- 
rent and  the  child.    Both  had  Iain  down  toge- 
ther on  the  narrow  pallet,  and  the  youth's  eyes 
were  heavy,  and  he  "  slept  for  sorrow ;"  but 
in  age,  the   whole   weight  falls  within^  and 
presses  not  upon  the  aching  eyelids :  -So  the 
old  man  slept  not.    The  son's  cheek  was  pil- 
lowed on  the  father's  breast,  every  feature  com- 
posed in  angelic  peace,  and  his  slumbers  were 
deep  and  tranquil  as  those  of  infant  innocence. 
One  long  pale  hand  was  clasped  within  his 
father's — in  that  hard  withered  hand,  which 
had  toiled  for  him  so  long — and  as  the  chaplain 
drew  near,  and  stooped  over  the  bed,  the  old 
man,  who  had  been  so  intently  watching  his 
child's  placid  sleep,  as  not  to  heed  tho  opening 
of  the  cell,  turned  his  head  round  with  an  im- 
patient gesture,  as  if  to  prevent  the  disturb- 
ance of  that  blessed  rest.    Perhaps  kc  also  had 
slumbered  for  a  while,  and  awakmg  with  that 
young  head  upon  his  bosom,  where  it  had  so 
often  lain  in  the  beauty  of  childhood,  bis  mind 
had  wandered  back  confusedly  to  that  blissful 
season,  and  its  fair   vision  of  parental  hope. 
But  one  glance  round  the  walls  of  the  small 
prison  room,  at  the  person  of  the  reverend  vi- 
siter, recalled  him  to  the  scene  of  sad  reality, 
and  knowing  that  the  hour  was  come,  he  cast 
upward  one  earnest  look  of  unutterable  suppli- 
cation, and  softly  pressing  his  lips  to  the  fore- 
head of  the  still  unconscious  sleeper,  thus  ten- 
derly awakened  him,  as  he  had  often  done  be- 
fore to  light  and  joy ;  but  now  to  the  light  of  a 
new  day,  which  for  him,  whose  hours  were 
numbered,  was  to  have  no  morrow  but  eter- 
nity.   And  from  that  hour,  till  the  earthly  ex- 
piation was  complete,  Andrew  Cleaves  left  not 
for  ono  single  instant,  the  side  of  his  unhappy 
son;  and  having  surely  received strengtli  from 
above,  proportioned  to  his  great  necessity,  not 
only  sustained  himself  firmly  throughout  tho 
tremendous  trial,  but  soothed   and   supported 
the  fainting  spirit  of  the  poor  youth,  in  his  dis- 
honoured passage  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  whispering  hope  and  conso- 
lation, even  within  the  portal  of  that  gloomy 
gate,  through  which,  according  to  the  course 
of  nature,  himself  should  have  gone  first.    And 
when  all  was  over,  his  aged  hands  helped  to 
compose  in  its  narrow  receptacle  that  youthful 
form,  which  should  have  followed  his  own  re- 
mains to  a  peaceful  grave,  and  laid  his  grey 
head  reverently  in  the  dust. 

Andrew  Cleaves  had  provided  that  his  own 
cart,  with  the  old  favourite  horse,  should  be 
in  readiness  at  the  place  of  execution,  that 

Gallows-hill  at  a  short  distance  from  C , 

where  his  first  outset  with  the  young  Josiah 
had  been  so  ominously  impeded.  Compunc- 
tious bitterness  might  have  sharpened  the  ar- 
row in  his  heart,  heid  the  absorbing  jtrcsent 
loft  room  for  retrospection.  But  to  hma,  tho 
past,  the  future,  and  all  extraneous  circum- 
stances, were  for  a  time  annihilated.  In  com- 
paratively light  affliction,   the    heart   take« 
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strange  delicti  in  aggfravating  its  own  8ixfi«r- 
ing-s,  with  bitter  tfancies,  and  dear  remem- 
brances, and  dark  anticipations ;  but  a  mighty 
grief  Bufficeth  unto  itself,  in  its  terrible  indi- 
viduality. 

So  absorbed,  yet  acting  as  if  mechanically 
impelled,  while  aught  remained  to  do,  the  old 
man  proceeded  with  his  appointed  task,  and 
having,  with  the  assistance  of  friendly  hands, 
lifted  into  the  cart  the  shell  containmg  that 
poor  all  which  now  remained  to  him  on  earth, 
he  quietly  took  his  seat  beside  it,  while  those 
who  had  so  far  lent  their  charitable  aid,  pre- 
pared to  accompany  the  humble  vehicle  with 
its  mournful  freight,  and  to  lead  the  old  horse 
— ah!  how  unconscious  of  his  charg-e — with 
slow  and  respectful  pace,  to  the  desolate  home 
of  his  aged  master.  Just  as  the  simple  ar- 
rangement was  complete,  the  old  man,  whose 
eyes  had  not  once  wandered  from  the  coffin, 
lifted  them  for  a  moment  to  the  face  of  a  wo- 
man, who  had  touched  him  accidentally,  as  she 
stood  beside  the  cart.  The  sight  of  that  face, 
was  like  lightning  from  the  past.  It  flashed 
through  heart  and  brain,  and  wakened  every 
npfve  that  thrilled  to  torturing  memory;  and 
almost  he  could  have  cried  aloud — *'  Hast  thou 
found  me,  oh,  mine  enemy  ?"  but  he  refrained 
himself-,  and  groaning  inwardly  let  fall  his 
head  upon  his  breast  in  deep  humility.  Then 
slowly  lifting  it,  looked  up  again  into  that  re- 
membered face,  still  fixed  on  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  unforgetting  hardness;  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  coffin,  he  said,  in  a  subdued 
tone,  "Woman!  pray  for  me — the  time  is 
come." 

The  old  man  looked  up  no  more,  neither 
spake  nor  moved,  nor  betrayed  farther  signs  of 
consciousness,  till  the  humble  car,  with  its  cha- 
ritable escort,  stopt  at  the  gate  of  his  own  cot- 
tage garden.  Then  rousing  himself  to  fresh 
exertion,  his  first  care  was  to  assist  in  bearing 
the  body  of  his  dead  son  under  the  shelter  of 
that  roof,  beneath  which,  three-and-twenty 
years  before,  he  had  welcomed  him,  a  new- 
born babe — and  to  place  the  coffin  (for  he  would 
have  it  so)  on  his  own  bed,  in  his  own  chamber. 
Then  lingering  for  a  moment  behind  those 
who  had  helped  him  to  deposit  the  untimely 
burden,  he  drew  the  white  curtain  before  the 
little  casement,  glanced  round  the  chamber  is 
if  to  ascertain  that  all  was  arranged  with  re- 
spectful neatness,  and  stepping  soflly,  like  one 
who  feared  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  sick, 
paused  on  the  threshold  to  look  back  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  making  fast  the  door,  as  if  to  secure 
his  treasure,  followed  his  friends  into  the  outer 
room,  and  with  (|uiet  and  collected  firmness, 
rendered  to  all  his  grateful  ackno^ft^ledgments 
for  their  charitable  services,  and  set  before 
them  such  refreshment  as  his  poor  means  had 
enabled  him  to  provide. 

Neither,  while  they  silently -partook  round 
his  humble  board,  did  he  remit  au^ht  of  kindly 
hospitality,  nor  was  it  apparently  t>y  any  pain- 
ful effort  that  he  so  exerted  himself.  But  there 
was  that  in  his  countenan<te  and  deportment, 
and  in  the  tone  of  his  low  deep  voice,  which 
arrested  the  words  of  those  who  would  have 
pressed  him  to  "  eat  and  drink,  and  be  com- 
forted," and  carried  conviction  to  the  hearts  of 
Jvll,  that  to  A«ff  affliction  One  only  could  mi- 


nister: and  that  having  rendered  hhn  all  tb^ 
active  service  immediately  needful,  they  »h":iu 
best  consult  his  wishes,  by  leaving-  him  tn  the 
unmolested  quiet  of  his  solitary  cottage.  Th'  r» 
was  a  whispering  among  themselves,  as  f.^"  ' 
stood  up  to  depart^-and  then  a  few  l-r.  j 
spoken,  but  earnest  proffers,  were  made  to  re- 
turn at  the  close  of  evening,  and  watch  tbr -liji 
the  hours  of  darkness,  while  the  old  grey  h  ^i 
took  rest  in  sleep,  by  him  whose  slamberF  nej- 
ed  no  guardiansnip.  But  the  kindly  offer  w\« 
declined  with  a  gentle  shake  of  the  head,  an^ 
a  faint  smile  which  spoke  more  meaningly  th  v. 
words — and  the  old  man  spoke  also,  and  thir^ 
ed  and  blessed  them,  and  bade  them  take  t: 
care  for  him,  for  he  should  "  mrw  take  rc>! 
So  they  retired — slowly  and  reluctantly  reurct 
— and  left  him  to  his  coveted  solitude. 

But  there  were  not  wanting  some  who,  de»  ■  'r 
moved  with  compassionate  anxiety  for  the  (if 
solate  old  man,  came  about  the  cottage  a-"-: 
nightfall,  and   crept  close   to   its  wallis  ^»  't 
stealthy  footsteps.     And  they  told  how,  lork.nr 
cautiously  into  the  cbamber  of  death,  whe:*-  : 
a  light  was  burning,  they  saw  a  sight  w  fa.^i 
so  strangely   and   powerfiilly   affected    lhfr\ 
that  (rough  peasants  as  they  were)  they  c  /.I'd 
not  afterwards  speak  of  it  witli   un€zheT:ng 
voices.     The  coffin,  from  which  the  lid  haJ 
been  removed,  rested,  as  they  had  btl^d  to 
place  it,  at  the  old  man's  desire,  on  one  ball 
of  his  own  bedstead ;  and  beside  it,  he  bad  a'n':e 
arranged  his  mattress  and    pillow,  and   tb'?n 
(his  head  pressing  against  the  coffin,  and  re- 
arm flung  across  over  its  side)  he  \nj  at  len::rh 
in  sweet  and  tranquil  slumber.     He  had  i  Id 
them  he  should  "  now  take  rest;"  and,  d'.«-iL>i- 
less,  that  rest  so  taken,  strange  and  awful  is  it 
was  to  look  upon,  was  sweet  and  blessed,  in 
comparison  with  all  he  had  lately  tasted.     F  jt 
him  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past ;  and  th? 
nearness  of  his  own  change,  made  of  slight  3> 
count  the  little  intervenmg  space   of  eart*::? 
darkness.     Once  more  his  son  lay  beside*  him 
on  that  same  bed  they  had  so  often  shared  '.•> 
gether;  and  perhaps  the  moment  of  renn.m 
with  his  forgiven  child  was  already  anticip&tf .: 
in  the  dreams  of  that  placid  sleep,  which  c  >n} 
posed  his  venerable  features  in  such  nnearih  ; 
peace. 

Four  days  afterwards,  the  remains  of  J^^.'.h 
Cleaves  were   quietly  and   decently  intrrrr^ 
beside  those  of  his  mother,  in  Redburn  chnrr:: 
yard.    Six  labourers,  formerly  in  the  empl  y  c  r 
Andrew,  volunteered  to  bear  the  body  t<^  tt« 
last  resting-place ;  and  two  or  three  res^vf^t^ 
ble  persons,  m  decent  mourning,  walked  bob    : 
the  aged  solitary  mourner.     And  beside  Iv 
none  other  was  a-kin  to  the  dead,  of  those  w  i 
stood  that  day  about  that  an  timely  grave  i: 
Redburn  churchyard;  yet  was   his   Uie  on!^ 
face,  which,  as  the  affecting  service  proce«Hje  1 
maintained  unmoved  composure,  and  his 
only  dry  eyes  that  followed  the  descent  of  '  • 
cbmn,  as  it  was  lowered  into  "the  pit  wh': 
all  things  are  forgotten." 

Andrew  Cleaves  had  nnavoidably  incTir^: 
a  few  trifling  debts  dormg  the  time  of  Jesul: 
imprisonment,  and  the  conseqfocnl  relmxati'  >r 
his  own  laborious  indoatry.       To  disrNi-, 
these,  and  the  barial  expenses,  he  parted  v 
his  cow,  and  with  hit  hsXfrtehold-Ahhi  r  i* 
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old  pew  in  thd  parish  church,  which  had  de- 
sconded  to  him  from  his  father,  the  heirloom 
of  many  generations,  where  he  himaelf  (a 
small  orchm!)  had  stood  aloft  upon  the  seat 
between  hie  father  and  hia  mother;  and  when 
the  old  coaple  were  laid  side  by  side  in  the 
church-yard— where  he  had  sat  alone,  upright 
against  the  high  dark  oak  back,  a  thriymg 
bachelor, "  the  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes," 
and  afterwards,  a  staid  and  senous  bridegroom, 
with  his  matronly  bride ;  and  then  again,  alone 
in  impregnable  widowhood ;  and,  last  of  all,  a 
proud  and  happy  father,  with  his  little  son  lifted 
up  beside  him  into  the  very  place  where  he  had 
stood  between  his  own  parents.  Andrew 
Cleaves  had  said  to  himself,  as  he  fazed  upon 
tho  dead  body  of  his  son,  that  no  after  circum- 
stance  of  human  life  could  afiect  him  with  the 
slightest  emotion  of  joy  cr  sorrow  >  but  when 
he  finally  made  over  to  another  the  possession 
of  his  old  pew,  one  pang  of  commingled  feel- 
ing thrilled  tlurough  his  heart,  and  moistened 
the  aged  eyes  that  had  looked  tearlessly  into 
his  son's  grave. 

The  next  Sunday  after  the  funeral,  Andrew 
Cleaves  was  at  church  as  usual,  but  not  in  his 
accustomed  place.  Many  pew  doors  opened  to 
him,  as  he  walked  slowly  and  feebly  up  the  aisle 
and  many  a  hand  was  put  forth  to  the  old  man's 
arm,  essaying  to  draw  him  in  with  kindly  vio- 
lence ;  but  gently  disengaging  himself,  and 
silently  declining  the  proffered  accommodation, 
ho  passed  onward,  and  took  his  scat  near  tho 
communion-table,  on  the  end  of  one  of  the 
benches  appropriated  to  the  parish  poor ;  and 
from  that  time  forward,  to  tho  end  of  his  days, 
Andrew  Cleaves  was  to  be  seen  twice  every 
Sabbath-day  in  that  same  place,  more  dijrnified 
in  his  sorrow  and  his  humility,  and  periiaps 
more  inwardly  at  peace,  than  he  had  ever  been 
when  the  world  went  well  with  him,  and  he 
counted  himself  a  happy  man. 

Andrew  Cleaves  was  an  old  man  when  his 
great  calamity  bcfel  him.  He  had  already 
numbered  seven  years  beyond  the  age  of  man 
— his  threescore  years  and  ten  ;  and  though  he 
bore  up  bravely  during  the  time  of  trial^  that 
time  told  afterwards  ten-fold  in  the  account  of 
Nature,  and  he  sank  for  a  time  almost  into 
decrepit  feebleness;  yet  still  the  lonely  crea- 
ture crept  about  as  usual,  and  was  seen  at  his 
daily  labour,  and  at  church  and  market,  and 
answered  all  greetings  and  kindly  queries, 
with  courteous  thankfulness,  and  assurances 
that  he  was  well — quite  well,  and  wanted  for 
nothing,  and  was  content  to  "  tarry  the  Lord's 
leisure."  But  it  was  easy  to  see  he  hoped 
soon  to  depart,  and  all  who  spoke  of  him  said 
his  time  would  not  be  long,  "  for  the  old  man's 
strength  was  going."  Nevertheless,  it  was 
God's  pleasure  to  delay  tho  summons,  which 
could  not  but  have  been  welcome,  though  it 
was  awaited  with  submissive  patience.  An- 
drew Cleaves  survived  his  son's  death  upwards 
of  nine  years,  and  not  only  did  his  strong  and 
sound  constitution  in  great  measure  recover 
from  the  shock  which  for  a  time  had  prostrated 
its  uncommon  power,  but  his  mind  also  settled 
into  a  state  of  such  perfect  peace,  as  at  times 
almost  brightened  into  cheerfulness ;  and  never 
before  had  he  tasted  such  pure  enjoyment 
from  the  sight  of  the  ffrten  earth— of  the  sum- 


mer sky,  and  the  sweet  influence  of  the  balmy 
air. 

The  old  man  would  have  been  a  welcome 
and  respected  guest  by  many  afire-aide  in  Red- 
burn  village  ;  but  at  his  time  of  day,  it  was  too 
late  to  acquire  social  habits.  It  is  often  easier 
to  break  the  bondage  of  a  heavy  chain,  than  to 
disentangle  the  meshes  of  a  few  seemingly 
slight  cords ;  neither  may  the  tree,  which  has 
been  warped  when  a  sapling,  be  made  straight 
when  its  green  branches  are  all  gone,  and  the 
bare  trunk  left  scarred  and  rifted  on  the  heath. 

Andrew  still  dwelt  oompanionless  in  his  pa- 
ternal cottage,  and  rarely  entered  under  any 
other  roof,  except  that  of  the  House  of  God. 
But,  towards  the  close  of  hia  life,  he  was  more 
frequently  drawn  into  intercourse  with  his 
fellow  creatures,  than  at  any  former  period 
of  his  existence.  He  had  continued  to  sup- 
port himself,  for  four  years  after  his  son's  death, 
on  the  sole  profits  of  his  garden,  and  of  a  little 
poultry  that  fed  about  his  cottage ;  with  which 
small  merchandise  he  still  perfonned  his  week- 
ly journey  to  C  market.  But  though  tho 
"  green  old  age"  of  honest  Greybeard  still 
yielded  good  and  willing  service,  it  was  plain 
to  be  seen,  that  the  crazy  cart  must  soon  drop 
to  pieces,  and  painfully  .suspected  that  there 
was  pinching  want  in  Andrew's  cottage,  in  lieu 
of  the  increasing  comforts  which  shoald  afford 
'<a  good  soft  pillow  for  the  old  grey  head." 
And,  thereupon,  much  kindly  consultation  took 
place  among  the  Magnate  of  the  parish,  how 
to  assist  and  benefit  the  old  man,  without 
wounding  his  last  lurking  feeHngs  of  human 
pride — the  pride  of  living l)y  the  honest  labour 
of  his  own  hands,  unindebted  to  parochial  or 
individual  charity.  An  opportunity  soon  pre- 
sented itself,  for  the  furtherance  of  tlieir  bene- 
volent purpose.  The  foot  carrier,  who  had 
long  travelled  twice  a- week,  to  and  fro,  be- 
tween  C and  Redburn,  became  disabled 

from  continuing  his  office,  the  acceptance  of 
which  was  immediately  proposed  to  Andrew 
Cleaves,  and  that  a  new  light  cart  should  be 
provided  for  him  by  subscription,  among  those 
to  whom  the  regular  carriage  of  packages 
larger  than  could  bo  conveyed  by  a  foot  carrier, 
would  prove  a  real  accommodation.  The  old 
man  did  not  long  deliberate.  He  felt  that  he 
could  usefully  and  faithfully  acquit  himself  of 
the  proffered  charge,  and  accepted  it  witli  un- 
hesitating gratitude.  But  when  there  was 
farther  talk  of  purchasing  for  him  a  younger 
and  more  efficient  steed  than  honest  Grey- 
beard, Andrew  shook  his  head,  in  positive  re- 
jection, and  said,  smiling,  *'  No,  no,  wc  must 
rub  on  together — the  old  fellow  will  do  good 
service  yet ;  and  who  knows  but  he  may  take 
me  to  my  last  home .'"  And  then,  for  a  mo- 
ment, his  brow  darkened  with  a  passing  shadow, 
for  the  thought  of  the  last  burden  of  mortality 
drawn  by  the  old  horse  came  vividly  into  his 
mind. 

The  new  cart  was  provided,  the  venerable 
carrier  installed  into  nis  office,  and  for  five 
whole  vears,  (his  remaining  span  of  life),  he 
fulfilled  its  duties  with  characteristic  faithful- 
ness and  exactitude,  and  almost  with  the  phy- 
bical  energies  of  his  youthful  prime.  Winter 
and  summer — through  frost  and  snow — and  in 
the  dog-day  he&t— through  iair  ways  and  foul 
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— by  dayligfht  and  twili^bt-^ABdrow  Cleavee'i 
cart  was  to  be  seen  nearly  about  the  same  place 
on  Redburn  Coramont  at,  or  near,  five  o'clock, 
on  the  aflemoon  of  TuesdayB  and  Saturdajrs, 

on  its  return  from  C .    And  it  was  still 

drawn  lastily  along  by  the  same  old  horse,  look- 
ing sleek  and  glossy,  and  round-quartered  like 
one  of  Wouverman's  Flemings  *,  and  when 
some  one,  willing  to  please  the  master,  would 
now  and  then  pat  the  sides  of  the  faithful  crea- 
ture,  and  comment  on  his  handsome  appear- 
ance, the  old  man  would  smile  with  evident 
gratification,  and  say — *^  ky,  ay,  I  knew  what 
stuiF  he  was  made  of— loe  shall  last  out  one 
another's  time — ^never  fear." 

So  said  Andrew  Cleaves,  towards  the  close 
of  a  lonff,  hard  winter;  when,  though  the 
snow-drifts  that  still  lay  in  every  shady  place, 
were  not  whiter  than  the  once  darkly  dappled 
coat  of  old  Greybeard — he  showed  little  other 
sign  of  age,  except,  indeed,  the  rather  more 
deliberate  pace  in  which  his  kind  master  in- 
dulged him.  But  though  the  tardy  spring  set 
in  at  last,  mild,  warm,  and  beautiful ;  and 
though  its  renovating  spirit  seemed  to  infuse 
itself,  like  a  renewal  of  youthful  vigour  into 
the  frame  of  the  hale  and  hearty  old  man,  it 
was  observed  that  his  periodical  returns  from 
C  became  each  time  later  and  later  ;  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  young  tender  grass  on  which 
Greybeard  fed  at  pleasure — ^and  the  abundance 
of  bruised  corn,  and  heartening  mashes  with 
which  he  was  tenderly  pampered,  the  sides  of 
the  affed  ereature  grew  lank  and  hollow,  his 
fine  glossy  coat  rough  and  dull,  and  that  his 
well-set  ears,  and  once  erect  and  sprightly 
head,  drooped  low  and  heavily  as  he  toiled 
slowly  homeward  over  the  Common. 

It  was  some  evening  in  the  first  week  of 
balmy  June,  that  an  inhabitant  of  Redburn, 
who  expected  a  consignment  by  Andrew's 
cart,  set  out  to  meet  the  vehicle  on  its  return 

from  C .    The  man  walked  on  and  on, 

and  no  cart  was  seen  approaching,  and  the 
gloaming  was  darkening  apace,  and  still  no 
Andrew. 

But  just  as  uncomfortable  surmises  respect- 
ing the  delay  of  the  venerable  carrier  be^^an  to 
crowd  into  his  neighbour's  mind,  the  old  man 
came  in  sight,  not  in  his  accustomed  driving- 
seat,  but  walking  by  the  side  of  his  aged  steed, 
which  stiU  drew  on  the  cart  with  its  lightened 
load,  but  evidently  with  painful  labour ;  and 
when  Andrew  stopt  to  deliver  out  the  required 
parcel,  his  neighbour  remarked  to  him,  that 
though  he  himself  looked  stout  and  well  as 
usual,  his  good  horse  seemed  drawing  near  the 
last  of  his  journeys. 

"  May  be — may  be,"  gravely  replied  the  old 
man,  laying  his  arm  tenderlv  across  the  neck 
of  his  aged  servant,  and  looking  iu  the  crea- 
ture's face,  as  it  lided  and  halt  turned  round 
its  head  with  seeming  consciousness — ''May 
be,  master!  but  wholLnows,  after  all,  which 
may  go  first .^  Please  God,  we  may  yet  last  out 
one  another's  time." 

But  ho  himself  looked  well,  and  strong  as 
ever,  and  talked  cheerfully  all  the  rest  ot  the 
way ;  and  that  same  evening,  as  was  customa- 
ry with  him,  walked  his  rounds,  to  give  account 
of  his  multifarious  commissions.  This  was  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  and  tha  next  morning 


Andrew  Cleaves  was  miased  at  ^areh  (reni 
his  accustomed  seat ;  and  no  soul  that  looked 
towards  the  vacant  place,  but  knew  immediaie- 
ly,  that  the  old  man  was  either  siek  an'jo 
death,  or  that  he  had  already  "  fallen  asleep  m 
Jesus." 

When  divine  service  was  over,  many  persons 
bent  their  steps  towards  the  lonely  cotta^^f ; 
and  soon  the  general  expectation  (fear  on  suca 
an  occasion  would  have  been  aa  irraligiOjj 
feeling)  was  fully  verified.  The  cottaige  door 
was  closed  and  locked,  and  not  a  lattice  open, 
but  prompt  admission  was  effected,  and  tljero 
the  venerable  inmate  was  foond  sitting-  in  his 
old  high  backed  chair,  before  the  litUe  cls«r 
table,  on  which  was  a  small  glass  of  untasted 
ale,  and  an  unlit  pipe  beside  the  open  Bib<e. 
It  seemed  at  a  first  glance,  as  if  the  old  man 
were  reading, — but  it  was  not  so.  One  hand, 
indeed,  was  still  spread  upon  the  chapter  before 
liim,  but  his  head  had  dropt  down  apm  h:9 
breast,  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  ha  slept  the 
last  sleep  ox  the  righteous. 

A. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Revitw. 

THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF   JOHS 
DRTDEN.    In  2  vohimts,    (/nisersitf  Edi- 
'  tion.    LoTtdon,  1626. 

The  public  voice  has  assigned  to  Drvdea 
the  first  place  in  the  second  rank  of  oor  pot^:», 
— no  mean  station  in  a  table  of  intellectnai  prt- 
cedencv  so  rich  in  illustrious  names.  It  is  al- 
lowed that,  even  of  the  few  who  were  hissu^'^- 
riors  in  genius,  none  has  exercised  a  more  ex- 
tensive  or  permanent  influence  on  the  national 
habits  of  thought  and  expression.  His  fife  ^  as 
commensurate  with  the  period  during  which  a 
great  revolution  in  the  public  taste  was  effect- 
ed ;  and  in  that  revolution  he  played  the  part 
of  Cromwell.  By  unscrapulously  taking  ti^o 
lead  in  its  wildest  excesses,  he  obtainad  the  ai^ 
solute  guidance  of  it.  By  trampling  on  la^», 
he  acquired  the  authority  of  a  legislator.  Bv 
signalizing  himself  as  the  most  daring  and  ir- 
reverent of  rebels,  he  raised  himself  to  the  dr?- 
nity  of  a  recognised  prince.  He  cooimecced 
his  career  by  the  most  frantic  outrages,  tie 
terminated  it  in  the  repose  of  established  8ovt>- 
reignty, — the  author  of  a  new  code,  the  root  ot* 
a  new  dynasty. 

Of  Dryden,  however,  as  of  almost  everr  mia 
who  has  been  distinguished  either  in  the  liters- 
rv  or  in  the  political  world,  it  may  be  said  (h^t 
the  course  which  he  pursued,  and  the  effect 
which  he  produced,  depended  less  on  his  per- 
sonal qualities  than  on  the  circumstane^rs  la 
which  he  was  placed.  Those  who  have  re-'^f 
history  with  discrimination,  know  the  fallacy  tA 
those  panegyrics  and  invectives,  which  repr-- 
sent  individuals  as  effecting  great  moral  tt'^v: 
intellectual  revolutions,  subverting  estabtiishi  v 
systems,  and  imprinting  a  new  character  <>l 
their  age.  The  difference  between  one  riiAu 
and  another  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  iho  bz 
perstitiona  crowd  supposes.  But  the  same  rVt ! 
mgs  which,  in  ancient  Rome,  prodocssd  t>'» 
apotheosis  of  a  popular  emparari  mod,  m  w 
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dcrn  Rome,  tbe  canonization  of  a  devout  pre- 
late,  lead  men  to  cherish  an  illusion  which  far- 
iiishes  them  with  something  to  adore.  By  a 
law  of  association,  from  the  operation  of  which 
even  minds  the  most  strictly  regulated  by  rea- 
son are  not  wholly  exempt,  misery  disposes  us 
to  hatred,  and  happiness  to  love,  altliough 
there  may  be  no  person  to  whom  our  misery 
or  our  happiness  can  be  ascribed.  The  peev- 
ishness of  an  invalid  vents  itself  even  on  those 
who  alleviate  his  pain.  The  good-humour  of  a 
man  elated  by  success  often  displays  itself  to- 
wards enemies.  In  the  same  manner,  the  feel- 
ings of  pleasures  and  admiration,  to  which  the 
contemplation  of  great  events  gives  birth,  make 
an  object  where  they  do  not  find  it.  Thus,  na- 
tions descend  to  the  absurdities  of  Egyptian 
idolatry,  and  worship  stocks  and  reptiles — 
Sacheverells  and  Wilkeses.  They  even  fall 
prostrate  before  a  deity  to  which  they  have 
themselves  given  the  form  which  commands 
their  veneration,  and  which,  unless  fashioned 
by  them,  would  have  remained  a  shapeless 
block.  They  persuade  themselves  that  they 
are  -the  creatures  of  what  they  have  themselves 
created.  For,  in  fact,  it  is  the  age  that  forms 
the  man,  not  the  man  that  forms  the  age. 
Great  minds  do  indeed  re-act  on  the  society 
which  has  made  them  what  they  are  ;  but  they 
only  pay  with  interest  what  they  have  received. 
We  extol  Bacon,  and  sneer  at  Aquinas.  But, 
if  their  situations  had  been  changed,  Bacon 
might  have  been  the .  AngeUcal  Doctor,  the 
most  subtle  Aristotelian  of  the  schools;  the 
Dominican  might  have  led  forth  the  sciences 
from  their  house  of  bondage.  If  Luther  had 
been  born  in  the  tenth  century,  he  would  have 
ejected  no  reformation.  If  he  had  never  been 
born  at  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury could  not  have  elapsed  without  a  great 
schism  in  the  church.  Voltaire,  in  the  days 
of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  would  probably  have 
been,  hke  most  of  the  literary  men  of  that  time, 
a  zealous  Jansenist,  eminent  among  the  defen- 
ders of  efficacious  grace,  a  bitter  assailant  of 
the  lax  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  unrea- 
sonable decisions  of  the  Sorbonne.  If  Pascal 
had  entered  on  his  literary  career,  when  intel- 
li^^ence  was  more  general,  and  abuses  at  tlie 
same  time  more  flagrant,  when  the  church  was 
polluted  by  the  Iscariot  Dubois,  the  court  dis- 
graced by  the  orgies  of  Canillac,  and  the  na- 
tion Mcrificed  to  the  juggles  of  Law ;  if  he  had 
lived  to  see  a  dynasty  of  harlots,  an  empty 
treasury  and  a  crowded  harem,  an  army  formi- 
dable only  to  those  whom  it  should  have  pro- 
tected, a  priesthood  just  religious  enough  to  be 
intolerant,  he  might  possibly,  hke  ^wery  man 
of  geniuB  in  France,  have  imbibed  extravagant 
prejudices  a^inst  monarchy  and  Christianity. 
The  wit  which  blasted  the  sophisms  of  Escobar 
— the  impassioned  eloquence  which  defended 
the  sisters  of  Port  Royal — tbe  intellectual  har- 
dihood which  was  not  beaten  down  even  by  Pa- 
pal authority,  might  have  raised  him  to  the 
ratriarchate  of  the  Philosophical  Church.  It 
wot  long  disputed  whether  the  honour  of  invent- 
ing the  method  of  Fluxions  belonged  to  New- 
ton or  to  Leibnitz.  It  is  now  generally  allow- 
ed that  these  great  men  made  the  same  disco- 
very at  the  same  time.  Mathematical  science, 
indeed,  had  tlwn  reached  such  a  point,  that  if 


neitlicr  of  them  had  ever  existed,  the  principle 
must  inevitably  have  occurred  to  some  person 
within  a  few  years.  So  in  our  own  time  the 
doctrine  of  rent,  now  universally  received  by 
political  economists,  was  propounded,  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  by  two  writers  unconnect- 
ed with  each  other.  Preceding  speculators 
had  long  been  blundering  round  about  it ;  and 
it  could  not  possibly  have  been  missed  much 
longer  by  the  most  heedless  inquirer.  We  ore 
inclined  to  think  that,  with  respect  to  every 
groat  addition  which  has  been  made  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge,  the  case  has  been 
similar;  that  without  Copernicus  we  should 
have  been  Copernicans, — that  without  Colum- 
bus America  would  have  been  discovered, — 
that  without  Locke  we  should  have  possessed  a 
just  theory  of  the  origin  of  human  ideas.  So- 
ciety indeed  has  its  great  men  and  its  little  men, 
as  the  earth  has  its  mountains  and  its  valleys. 
But  tho  inequalities  of  intellect,  like  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  surface  of  our  globe,  bear  so 
small  a  proportion  to  the  mass,  that,  in  calcu- 
lating its  great  revolutions,  they  may  safely  be 
neglected.  The  sun  illuminates  the  hills, 
whTile  it  is  still  below  the  horizon ;  and  truth  is 
discovered  by  the  highest  minds  a  little  before 
it  becomes  manifest  to  the  multitude.  This  is 
the  extent  of  their  superiority.  They  are  the 
first  to  catch  and  reflect  alight,  which,  without 
their  assistance,  must,  in  a  short  time,  be  visi- 
ble to  those  who  lie  far  beneath  them. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  equally  to  the 
fine  arts.  The  laws  on  which  depend  the  pro- 
gress and  decline  of  poetry,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  operate  with  little  less  certainty 
than  those  which  recrulate  the  periodical  re- 
turns of  heat  and  cold,  of  fertility  and  barren- 
ness. Those  who  seem  to  lead  the  public  taste 
are,  in  general,  merely  outrunning  it  in  the 
direction  which  it  is  spontaneously  pursuing. 
Without  a  just  apprehension  of  the  laws  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  the  merits  and  defects 
of  Dry  den  can  be  but  imperfectly  understood. 
We  will,  therefore,  state  what  we  conceive 
them  to  be. 

The  ages  in  which  the  master-pieces  of  ima- 
gination have  been  produced,  have  by  no 
means  been  those  in  which  taste  has  been  most 
correct.  It  seems  that  tbe  creative  faculty, 
and  the  critical  faculty,  cannot  exist  together 
in  their  highest  perfection.  The  causes  of  this 
phenomenon,  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign. 

It  is  true,  that  the  man  who  is  best  able  to 
take  a  machine  to  pieces,  and  who  most  clearly 
comprehends  the  manner  in  which  all  its 
wheels  and  springs  conduce  to  its  general  ef- 
fect, will  be  the  man  most  competent  to  form 
another  machine  of  similar  power.  In  all  the 
branches  of  physical  and  moral  science  which 
admit  of  perfect  analysis,  he  who  can  resolve 
will  be  able  to  combine.  But  the  analysis 
which  criticism  can  effect  of  poetry,  is  neces- 
sarily imperfect.  One  element  must  for  ever 
elude  its  researches ;  and  that  is  the  very  ele- 
ment by  which  poetry  is  poetry.  In  the  de- 
scription of  nature,  for  example,  a  judicious 
reader  will  easily  detect  an  incongruous 
image.  But  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  ex- 
plain in  what  consists  the  art  of  a  writer  who, 
m  a  few  words,  brings  some  ^>ot  before  him  so 
vividly  that  he  shall  know  it  as  if  he  had  lived 
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there  from  ehildhood ;  while  another,  employ- 
ing the  BAQie  materials,  the  same  verdare,  the 
same  water,  and  the  same  flowers,  committing 
no  inaccuracy,  introducing  nothing,  which  can 
be  positively  pronounced  superfluous,  omitting 
nothing  which  can  be  positively  pronounced 
necessary,  shall  produce  no  more  effect  than 
an  advertisment  of  a  capita]  residence  and  a 
desirable  pleasure-ground.  To  take  another 
example,  the  great  features  of  the  character  of 
Hotspur  are  obvious  to  the  most  superficial 
reader.  We  at  once  perceive  that  his  courage 
is  splendid,  his  thirst  of  glory  intense,  his  ani- 
mal spirits  high,  his  temper  careless,  arbitrary, 
and  petulant ;  that  he  indulges  his  own  hu- 
mour without  caring  whose  feelings  he  may 
wound,  or  whose  enmity  he  may  provoke,  by 
his  levity.  Thus  far  criticism  will  go.  But 
something  is  still  wanting.  A  man  might  have 
all  those  qualities,  and  every  other  quality 
which  the  most  minute  examiner  can  intro- 
duce into  his  catalogue  of  the  virtues  and 
faults  of  Hotspur,  and  yet  he  would  not  be  Hot- 
spur. Almost  every  thing^that  we  have  said 
of  him  applies  eaually  toTalconbridge.  Yet, 
in  the  mouth  oi  Falconbridge,  most  of  his 
speeches  would  seem  out  of  place.  In  real  life, 
this  perpetually  occurs.  We  are  sensible  of 
wide  differences  between  men  whom,  if  we 
were  required  to  describe  them,  we  should  de- 
scribe in  almost  the  same  terms.  If  we  were 
attempting  to  draw  elaborate  characters  of 
them,  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  point  out 
any  strong  distinction  ;  yet  we  approach  them 
with  feelings  altogether  dissimilar.  We  can- 
not conceive  of  them  as  using  the  expressions 
or  the  gestures  of  each  other.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  zoologist  should  attempt  to  give  an 
account  of  some  animal,  a  porcupine  for  in- 
stance, to  people  who  had  never  seen  it.  The 
porcupine,  he  might  say,  is  of  the  genus  mam- 
malia, and  the  order  glires.  There  are  whis- 
kers on  its  face ;  it  is  two  feet  long  ;  it  has  four 
toes  before,  five  behind,  two  fore-teeth,  and 
eight  grinders.  Its  body  is  covered  with  hair 
and  qmlls.  And  when  all  this  had  been  said, 
would  any  one  of  the  auditors  have  formed  a 
just  idea  of  a  porcupine  ?  Would  any  two  of 
them  have  formed  the  same  idea.'  There 
might  exist  innumerable  races  of  animals,  pos- 
sessing all  the  characteristics  which  have  been 
mentioned,  yet  altogether  unlike  to  each  other. 
What  the  description  of  our  naturalist  is  to  a 
real  porcupine,  the  remarks  of  criticism  are  to 
the  images  of  poetry.  What  it  so  imperfectly 
decomposes,  it  cannot  perfectly  re-construct. 
It  is  evidently  as  impossible  to  produce  an 
Othello  or  a  Macbeth  by  reversing  an  analyti- 
cal process  so  defective,  as  it  would  be  for  an 
anatomist  to  form  a  living  man  out  of  the  frag- 
ments of  his  dissecting-room.  In  both  cases, 
the  vital  principle  eludes  the  finest  instru- 
ments, ana  vanishes  in  the  very  instant  in 
which  its  seat  is  touched.  Hence  those  who, 
trusting  to  their  critical  skill,  attempt  to  write 
poems,  give  us,  not  images  of  things,  but  cata- 
logues of  qualities.  Their  characters  are  alle- 
gories ;  not  good  men  and  bad  men,  but  cardi- 
nal virtues  and  deadly  sins.  We  seem  to  have 
fallen  amon^  the  acquaintances  of  our  old 
friend  Christian :  sometimes  we  meet  Mistrust 
and  Timorous ;  sometimei  Mr.  Hate-good  and 


Mr.  Love-last;   and  then  tigtin   Pmdeneer 

Piety,  and  Charity. 

That  critical  discernment  is  not  soffierant  to 
make  men  poets,  is  generally  allowed.  Why 
it  should  keep  them  from  becoming  poets,  it 
not  perhaps  equally  evident :  but  the  fact  is, 
that  poetry  requires  not  an  examining^,  bnt  a 
believing  mime  of  mind.  Those  feel  it  most, 
and  write  it  best,  who  forget  that  it  is  a  work 
of  art ;  to  whom  its  imitations,  like  the  reali- 
ties firom  which  they  are  taken,  ere  eiibjecU 
not  for  connoisseurship,  but  for  teaiB  aiid 
laughter,  resentment  and  afiectioD,  who  axe 
too  much  imder  the  influence  of  the  illaeioii  to 
admire  the  genius  which  has  produced  it ;  who 
are  too  much  frightened  for  Ulyesea  in  the 
cave  of  Polyphemus,  to  care  whether  the  puu 
about  Outis  be  good  or  bad ;  who  forget  that 
such  a  person  as  Shakspeare  ever  exited, 
while  they  weep  and  curse  with  Lear,  it  is 
by  giving  faith  to  the  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion that  a  man  becomes  a  poet.  It  is  bj  treat- 
ing those  creations  as  deceptions,  and  by  re- 
solving them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  into  their 
elements,  that  he  becomes  a  critic.  In  the  mo- 
ment in  which  the  skill  of  the  artist  is  per- 
ceived, the  spell  of  the  art  is  broken. 

These  considerations  account  for  the  ab- 
surdities into  which  the  greatest  writers  bare 
fallen,  when  they  have  attempted  to  give  ge- 
neral rules  for  composition,  or  to  prooounce 
judgment  on  the  works  of  others.  They  are 
unaccustomed  to  analyse  what  they  feel;  lhey> 
thorp. fore,  perpetually  refer  their  emotions  to 
causes  which  have  not  in  the  slightest  degred 
tended  to  produce  them.  They  feel  pleasure 
in  reading  a  book.  They  never  consider  that 
this  pleasure  may  be  the  effect  of  ideas,  wiucii 
some  unmeaning  expression,  striking  on  the 
first  link  of  a  chain  of  associations,  may  have 
called  up  in  their  own  minds — ^that  they  have 
themselves  furnished  to  the  author  the  beau- 
ties which  they  admire. 

Cervantes  is  the  delight  of  all  classes  oi 
readers.  Every  schoolboy  thumbs  to  pieces 
the  most  wretched  translations  of  his  ro- 
mance, and  knows  the  lantern  jaws  of  the 
Knight  Errant,  and  the  broad  cheeks  of  the 
Squire,  as  well  as  the  faces  of  his  own  play- 
fellows. The  most  experienced  and  &stidioui 
judges  are  amazed  at  the  perfection  of  that  art 
which  extracts  inextinguishable  laughter  fi'om 
the  greatest  of  human  calamities,  without  once 
violating  the  reverence  due  to  it ;  at  that  dis- 
criminating delicacy  of  touch,  which  makes  a 
character  exquisitely  ridiculous,  withont  im- 
pairing its  worth,  its  grace,  or  its  dignity.  In 
Don  Quixote  are  several  dissertations  on  the 
principles  of  poetic  and  dramatic  writing.  No 
passages  in  the  whole  work  exhibit  stranger 
marks  of  labour  and  attention ;  and  no  pas- 
sages in  any  work  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, are  more  worthless  and  puerile,  in  our 
time  they  would  scarcely  obtain  admittance 
into  the  literary  department  of  the  Morning 
Post.  ErfdTj  reader  of  the  Divine  Comedy 
must  be  struck  by  the  veneration  which  Dante 
expresses  for  writers  far  inferior  to  htnuk'tf. 
He  will  not  lift  op  his  eyes  from  the  ground  m 
the  presence  of  Brunette,  all  whose  woria  am 
not  werUi  the  worst  of  his  own  hundred  can- 
tos.   Hedoesnot  venlnrelo  walk  inthe 
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line  widi  the  bombwtio  Statins.  His  ftdmira- 
tion  of  Virgil  is  absolate  idolatry.  If  indeed  it 
had  been  excited  by  the  elegrant,  splendid,  and 
harmonious  diction  of  the  Roman  poet,  it 
would  not  have  been  altogether  unreasonable ; 
but  it  is  rather  as  an  authority  on  all  points  of 
philosophy,  than  as  a  work  of  imagination, 
that  he  vdues  the  iEneid.  The  most  trivial 
passages  he  regards  as  orades  of  the  highest 
authority,  and  of  the  most  recondite  meaning. 
He  deBcribes  his  conductor  as  the  sea  of  iQl 
wisdom — the  sun  which  heals  every  disordered 
sight.  As  he  judged  of  Virgil,  the  Italians  of 
the  fourteenth  century  judged  of  him^  they 
wore  proud  of  him ;  they  praised  him ;  they 
struck  medals  bearing  his  head;  they  quar- 
relled for  the  honour  of  possessing  his  remains ) 
they  maintained  professors  to  expound  his 
writings.  But  what  they  admired  was  not 
that  mighty  imagination  which  called  a  new 
world  into  existence,  and  made  all  its  sights 
and  sounds  familiar  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  the 
mind.  They  said  little  of  those  awful  and 
lovely  creations  on  which  later  critics  delight 
to  dwell — Farinata  lifting  his  haughty  and 
tranquil  brow  from  his  couch  of  everlasting 
fire — the  lion-like  repose  of  Sordello— or  the 
light  which  shone  from  the  celestial  smile  of 
Beatrice.  They  extolled  their  great  poet  for 
his .  smattering  of  ancient  literature  and  his- 
tory ;  for  his  logic  and  his  divinity ;  for  his  ab- 
surd physios,  and  his  more  absurd  metaphy- 
sics; for  every  thing  but  that  in  which  he  pre- 
eminently excelled.  Like  the  fool  in  the  story, 
who  ruined  his  dwelling  by  digging  for  j^old, 
which,  as  he  had  dreamed,  was  concealea  un- 
<ier  its  foundations,  they  laid  waste  one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  human  genius,  by  seeking  in 
it  for  buried  treasures  of  wisdom,  which  exist- 
ed only  in  their  own  wild  reveries.  The  finest 
passages  were  little  valued  till  they  had  been 
debased  into  some  monstrous  allegory.  Louder 
applause  was  given  to  the  lecture  on  fate  and 
free  will,  or  to  the  ridiculous  astronomical  theo- 
ries, thsn  to  those  tremendous  lines  which  dis- 
close the  secrets  of  the  tower  of  hunger ;  or  to 
that  half-told  tale  of  guilty  love^  so  passionate 
and  so  full  of  tears. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  contempo- 
laries  of  Dante  read  with  less  emotion  than 
their  descendants  of  Ugolino  groping  among 
the  wasted  corpses  of  his  children,  or  of  Fran- 
ceses, starting  at  the  tremulous  kiss,  and  drop- 
ping the  fatal  volume.  Far  from  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  they  admired  these  things  less  than 
ourselves,  but  that  thev  felt  them  more.  We 
should  perhaps  say,  that  they  felt  them  too 
much  to  admire  them.  The  progress  of  a  na- 
tion from  barbarism  to  civilization  produces  a 
change  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  du- 
ring the  progress  of  an  individual  from  infancy 
to  mature  age.  What  man  does  not  remember 
with  regret  the  first  time  that  he  read  Robin- 
son Crusoe  ?  Then,  indeed,  he  was  unable  to 
uppreciate  the  powers  of  the  writer  ;  or  rather, 
he  neither  knew  nor  cared  whether  the  book 
had  8  writer  at  all.  He  probably  thought  it 
not  half  so  fine  as  some  rant  of  Macpherson 
about  dark-browed  Foldath,  and  white-bosomed 
Strinadona.  He  now  values  Fingal  and  Te- 
mora  only  as  showing  with  how  little  evidence 
a  story  may  be  believed,  and  with  how  little 


merit  a  book  may  be  popular.  Of  the  romance 
of  Defoe  he  entertains  the  highest  opinion. 
He  perceives  the  hand  of  a  master  in  ten  thou- 
sand touches,  which  formerly  he  passed  by 
without  notice.  But  though  he  understands 
the  merits  of  the  narrative  better  than  for- 
merly, he  is  far  less  interested  by  it.  Xury, 
and  Friday,  and  pretty  Poll,  the  boat  with  the 
shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  and  the  canoe  which 
could  not  be  brought  down  to  the  v^ater  edge, 
the  tent  with  its  hedge  and  ladders,  the  pre- 
serve of  kids,  and  the  den  where  the  old  ^oat 
died,  can  never  again  be  to  him  the  reahties 
which  they  were.  The  days  when  his  favourite 
volume  set  him  upon  making  wheelbarrows 
and  chairs,  upon  digging  caves  and  fencing 
huts  in  the  garden,  can  never  return.  Such  is 
the  law  of  our  nature.  Our  judgment  ripens, 
our  imagination  decays.  We  cannot  at  once 
enjoy  the  flowers  of  the  spring  of  life,  and  the 
fruits  of  its  autumn,  the  pleasures  of  close  in- 
vestigation, and  those  of  agreeable  error.  We 
cannot  sit  at  once  in  the  front  of  the  staffs  and 
behind  the  scenes.  We  cannot  be  under  the 
illusion  of  the  spectacle,  while  we  are  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  ropes  and  pulleys 
which  dispose  it. 

The  chapter  in  which  Fielding  describes  the 
behaviour  of  Partridge  at  the  theatre,  affords 
so  complete  an  illustration  of  our  proposition, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  some  parts 
of  it. 

*'  Partridge  gave  that  credit  to  Mr.  Garrick 
which  he  had  denied  to  Jones,  and  fell  into  so 
violent  a  trembling  that  his  knees  knocked 
against  each  other.  Jones  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter,  and  whether  he  was  afraid  of 
the  warrior  upon  the  stage  r"^— ^  O,  la,  sir,' 
said  he,  '  I  perceive  now  it  is  what  you  told 
I  am  not  afraid  of  any  thing,  for  I  know 


me. 


it  is  but  a  play ;  and  if  it  was  really  a  ghost,  it 
could  do  one  no  harm  at  such  a  distance  and  in 
so  much  company  ;  and  yet,  if  I  was  fright- 
ened, I  am  not  the  only  person.' — *  Why,  who,' 
cries  Jones,  ^  dost  thou  take  to  be  such  a  cow- 
ard here  besides  thyself.^* — *■  Nav,  you  may  call 
me  a  coward  if  you  will ;  but  if  that  little  man 
there  upon  the  stage  is  not  frightened,  I  never 
saw  any  man  frightened  in  my  life.'  ....  He 
sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  partly  on  the  ghost  and 
partly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  his  mouth  open ; 
the  same  passions  which  succeeded  each  other 

in  Hamlet,  succeeding  likewise  in  him 

"  Little  more  worth  rememberinjg  occurred 
during  the  play,  at  the  end  of  which  Jones 
asked  him  which  of  the  players  he  Uked  best. 
To  this  he  answered,  witii  some  appearance  of 
indignation  at  the  question,  *  The  King,  with- 
out doubt,' — *  Indeed,  Mr.  Partridge,'  says  Mrs. 
Miller,  *■  you  are  not  of  the  same  opinion  with 
the  town ;  for  they  are  all  agreed  that  Hamlet 
is  acted  by  the  best  player  who  was  ever  on 
the  stage.' — ''  He  the  best  player !'  cries  Par- 
tridge, with  a  contemptuous  sneer;' why  I 
could  act  as  well  as  he  myself.  I  am  sure,  if  I 
had  seen  a  ghost,  I  should  have  looked  in  the 
very  same  manner,  and  done  just  as  he  did. 
And  then,  to  be  sure,  in  that  scene,  as  you 
called  it,  between  him  and  his  mother,  where 
you  told  roe  he  acted  so  fine,  why,  any  man, 
that  is,  any  good  man,  that  had  such  a  mother, 
would  have  done  exactly  the  same.    I  know 
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yGU  ai:e  only  joking  with  me  ;  but  indoed,  ma- 
dam, though  I  never  was  at  a  play  tn  London, 
yet  I  havo  seen  acting  before  in  the  country, 
and  the  King  for  my  money ;  he  speaks  all  his 
words  distinctly,  and  half  as  loud  again  as  the 
other.    Any  body  may  see  he  is  an  actor." 

In  this  excellent  passage,  Partridge  is  repre- 
sented as  a  very  bad  theatrical  critic.  But 
none  of  those  who  laugh  at  him  possess  the 
tithe  of  hia  sensibility  to  theatrical  excellence. 
He  admires  in  the  wronff  place ;  but  he  trem- 
bles in  the  right  place.  It  is  indeed  because  he 
is  so  much  excited  by  the  acting  of  Garrick, 
that  he  ranks  him  below  the  strutting,  mouth- 
ing performer,  who  personates  the  Kmg.  So, 
we  nave  heard  it  said,  that  in  some  parts  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  an  actor  who  should  re- 
present a  depraved  character  finely,  instead  of 
calling  down  the  applauses  of  the  audience,  is 
hissed  and  pelted  without  mercy.  It  would  be 
the  same  in  England,  if  we,  for  one  moment, 
thought  that  Shy  lock  or  lago  was  standing  be- 
fore us.  While  the  dramatic  art  was  in  its  in* 
fancy  at  Athens,  it  produced  similar  efiects  on 
the  ardent  and  imaginative  spectators.  It  is 
said  that  they  blamed  ^schylus  for  frighten- 
ing them  into  fits  with  his  Furies.  Herodotus 
tells  us,  that  when  Phrynichus  produced  his 
tragedy  on  the  fall  of  Miletus,  they  fined  him 
in  a  penalty  of  a  thousand  drachmas,  for  tor- 
turing their  feelings  by  so  pathetic  an  exhibi- 
tion. They  did  not  regard  nim  as  a  great  ar> 
tist,  but  merely  as  a  man  who  had  given  them 
pain.  When  they  woke  from  the  distressing 
illusion,  they  treated  the  author  of  it  as  they 
would  have  treated  a  messenger  Who  should 
have  brought  them  fatal  and  alarming  tidings 
which  turned  out  to  be  false.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  child  screams  with  terror  at  the 
sight  of  a  person  in  an  ugly  mask.  He  has 
perhsps  seen  the  mask  put  on.  But  his  ima- 
gination is  too  strong  for  his  reason,  and  he  in- 
treats  that  it  may  be  taken  off. 

We  should  act  in  the  same  manner  if  the 
grief  and  horror  produced  in  us  by  works  of 
the  imagination  amounted  to  real  torture.  But 
in  us  these  emotions  are  comparatively  languid. 
They  rarely  affect  our  appetite  or  our  sleep. 
They  leave  us  sufficiently  at  ease  to  trace  them 
to  their  causes,  and  to  estimate  the  powers 
which  produce  them.  Our  attention  is  speedily 
diverted  from  the  imsees  which  call  forth  our 
tears  to  the  art  by  which  thoso  images  have 
been  selected  and  combined.  We  applaud  the 
genius  of  the  writer.  We  applaud  our  own 
sagacity  and  sensibility,  and  we  are  comforted. 
Yet,  though  we  think  that  in  the  progress  of 
nations  towards  refinement,  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers are  improved  at  the  expense  of  the  unagi- 
nation,  we  acknowledge,  that  to  this  rule  there 
are  many  apparent  exceptions.  We  are  not, 
however,  quite  satisfied  that  they  are  more 
than  apparent.  Men  reasoned  better,  for  ex- 
ample, m  the  time  of  Elizabeth  than  in  the 
time  of  Egbert;  and  the^  also  wrote  better  po- 
etry. But  we  mast  distinguish  between  poet- 
ry as  a  mental  act,  and  poetry  as  a  species  of 
composition.  If  we  take  it  in  the  latter  sense, 
its  excellence  depends,  not  solely  on  the  vi- 
gour of  the  imagination,  but  partly  also  on  the 
iBstmmenta  which  the  imaffination  employs. 
Within  certain  limits,  therefore,  poetry  may  bo 


improring,  while  the  poetical  ikeiilty  i«  derar* 
ing.  The  vividness  of  the  picture  presentee  1 1 
the,  reader,  is  not  necessarily  proportioned  i« 
the  vividness  of  the  prototype  which  exislt  is 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  In  the  oilier  arts  vr 
see  this  clearly.  Should  a  man,  gifted  by  ni- 
ture  with  all' the  genius  of  Canoya,  atter. :: 
to  carve  a  statue  without  instruction  a»  to  Vr 
management  of  his  chisel,  or  attention  to  Vr 
anatomy  of  the  human  body,  he  would  prodL£< 
somethmg  compared  with  which  the  Uighii'.- 
der  at  the  door  of  a  snuff-shop  would  deserve  a..- 
mirstion.  If  an  uninitiated  Raphael  were  u 
attempt  a  painting,  it  would  be  a  mere  dari'^ 
indeed,  the  connoisseurs  say,  that  the  ear  j 
works  of  Raphael  are  Uttle  better.  Yet,  wh: 
can  attribute  this  to  want  of  ima|finati<>a 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  youth  of  that  gre^i  us- 
tist  was  passed  amidst  an  ideal  world  of  beau- 
tiful end  majestic  forms !  Or,  who  will  stir;- 
bute  the  difference  which  appears  between  iiii 
first  rude  essays,  and  his  magnificent  Trai-- 
figuration,  to  a  change  in  the  constitutioo  ct 
his  mind  ?  In  poetry,  as  in  painting  snd  sc:ji> 
ture,  it  is  necessary  that  the  imitator  shon Id  x 
well  acquainted  with  that  which  be  nndertaEej 
to  imitate,  and  expert  in  the  mecfaanieal  part  i 
of  his  art.  Genius  will  not  furnish  him  with  a 
vocabulary :  it  will  not  teach  him  what  word 
most  exactly  corresponds  to  his  idea,  and  viiJ 
most  fully  convey  it  to  others :  it  will  ant  make 
him  a  great  descriptive  poet,  till  he  has  \a^>kt^d 
with  attention  on  tiie  face  of  nature ;  or  a  gro  u 
dramatist,  till  he  has  felt  and  witnessed  mucu 
of  the  influence  of  the  passions.  InfbrmaiK  - 
and  experience  are,  therefore,  necessary ;  rr.t 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  udm^i  :i- 
tion,  which  is  never  so  strong  as  in  people  .u- 
capable  of  reasoning — savages,  children^  mvu* 
men,  and  dreamers  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  artist  to  communicate  his  concep- 
tions to  others. 

In  a  barbarous  age  the  imagination  ezercL«^ 
a  despotic  power.  So  strong  is  the  perception 
of  what  is  unreal,  that  it  ofwn  oTetpowers  al' 
the  passions  of  the  mind,  and  all  the  ssnsatin<(.i 
of  the  body.  At  first,  indeed,  the  phanta^v 
remains  undivulged,  a  hidden  treasore,  a  wur> 
less  poetry,  an  invisible  painting,  anient  mu<::r 
a  dream  of  which  the  pains  and  pleasures  va-: 
to  the  dreamer  alone,  a  bitterness  which  ih 
heart  only  knoweth,  a  joy  with  whir.i  i 
stranger  intermeddleth  not.  The  inacbiL.r-> 
by  which  ideas  are  to  be  conveyed  firo<i)  ^kx 

Sirson  to  another,  is  as  yet  rude  and  defect:  i » 
etween  mind  and  mind  there  is  a  great  ru  :' 
The  imitative  arts  do  not  exist,  or  are  in  I'l   * 
lowest  state.    But  the  actions  of  men  aoi.*  * 
prove,  that  the  faculty  which   gives  birtii  : 
those  arts  is  morbidly  active.    It  is  not  yet  *  ■ 
inspiration  of  poets  and  sculptors ;  but  it  t*  '-  > 
amusement  of  the  day,  the  terror  of  the  n<i'  r 
the  fertile    source  of  wild   eonerstitions.    1 
turns  the  clouds  into  gigantio  sha{ies,  end  *: 
winds  into  doleful  voices.    The  belief  w!.- 
springs  from  it  is  more  absolute  and  ondr- 
ing  than  any  which  can  be  deritred  from  <  * 
dence.    It  resembles  the  faith  which  we  rf.o  . 
in  our  own  sensations.    Thus,  the  Arab,  v     « 
covered   with  wounds,  saw  nothinw   but  :  * 
dark  eyes  and  the  green  kerobief  of  eoeckun  •  * 
Houri.    The  Noithern  warrior  Unghed  in  : 
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MM  of  dmtth  whea  he  thouffhtof  the  mead  of 

The  first  works  tf  the  imagination  are,  as  we 
have  said,  poor  and  rude>  not  from  the  want  of 
genius,  but  from  the  want  of  materials.  Phi- 
dias could  have  done  Nothing  with  an  old  tree 
and  a  fish-bone,  or  Homer  with  the  language 
of  New-Holland. 

Yet  the  eflfect  of  these  early  performances, 
imperfect  as  they  must  necessarily  be,  is  im* 
roense.  All  deficiencies  are  supplied  by  the 
£usceptibility  of  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed. VVe  all  know  what  pleasure  a  wooden 
doll,  which  i^ay  be  bought  for  sixpence,  will 
afibrd  to  a  little  girl.  She  will  require  no  other 
company.  She  will  nurse  it,  dress  it,  and  talk 
to  it  ail  day.  No  grown* ap  roan  takes  half  so 
much  delight  in  one  of  the  incomparable  babies 
of  Chantrey.  In  the  same  manner,  savages 
are  more  affected  by  the  rude  compositions  of 
their  bards,  than  nations  more  advanced  in 
civilization  hy  the  greatest  master-pieces  of 
poetry. 

In  prucees  of  time,  the  instruments  by  which 
the  imagiiiation  works  are  brought  to  perfec- 
tion,   men  have  not  more    imagination  than 
their  mde  ai^pestors.    We   strongly  suspect 
that  they  have  much  less.    But  they  produce 
better  works  of  imagination.    Thus,  up  to  a 
certain  period,  the  diminution  of  the  poetical 
powers  IS  far  more  than  compensated  by  the 
improvement  of  all  the  appliances  and  means  of 
which  those   powers  stand   in    need.    Then 
comeirthe  short  period  of  splendid  and  consum- 
mate  excellence.    And    then,    from    causes 
against  which  it  is  vain  to  struggle,  poetry  be- 
gins to  decline.    The   progress  of  language, 
which  was  at  first  favourable,  becomes  tatal  to 
it,  and,  instead  of  compensating  for  the  decay 
of  the  imagination,  accelerates  that  decay,  and 
renders  it  more  obvious.    When  the  adventurer 
in  the  Arabian  tale  anointed  one  of  his  eyes 
with  the  contents  of  the  magical  box,  all  the 
riches  of  the  earth,  however  widely  dispersed, 
however  sacredly  concealed,  became  visible  to 
him.    But  when  he  tried  the  experiment  on 
both    eves,   he    was   struck   with    blindness. 
What  the  enchanted  elixir  was  to  the  sight  of 
the  body,  lan^ua^e  is  to  the  sight  of  the  imagi- 
nation.   At  first  It  calls  up  a  world  of  glorious 
illusions ;  but  when  it  becomes  too  copious,  it 
altogether  destroys  the  visual  power. 

As  the  development  of  the  mind  proceeds, 
symbols,  instead  of  being  employed  to  convey 
images,  are  substituted  for  them.  Civilized 
men  think,  as  they  trade,  not  in  kind,  but  by 
means  of  a  circulating  medium.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  sciences  improve  rapidlj,  and 
criticism  among  the  rest ;  but  poetry,  m  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  disappears.  Then 
comes  the  dotage  of  the  fine  arts,  a  second 
childhood,  as  feeole  as  the  former,  and  far  more 
hopeless.  This  is  the  age  of  critical  poetry,  of 
poetry  by  courtesy,  of  poetry  to  which  the 
memory,  the  judgment,  and  the  wit,  contribute 
ftr  more  than  the  imagination.  We  readily  al- 
low, that  many  works  of  this  description  are 
excellent :  we  will  not  contend  with  tnose  who 
think  them  more  valuable  than  the  great 
poems  of  an  earlier  period.  We  only  maintain 
that  they  belong  to  a  different  species  of  com- 
positioS)  and  are  produeed  by  a  different  faculty . 


It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect,  that  thi« 
critical  school  of  poetry  improves  as  the  science 
of  criticism  improves ;  and,  that  the  scienco 
of  criticism,  like  every  other  science,  is  con- 
stantly tending  towards  perfection.  As  expe- 
riments are  multiplied,  principles  are  better 
understood. 

In  some  countries,  in  our  own,  for  example, 
there  has  been  an  interval  between  the  down- 
fall of  the  creative  school  and  the  rise  of  the 
critical,  a  period  during  which  imagination  has 
been  in  its  decrepitude,  and  taste  in  its  infancy. 
Such  a  revolutionary  interregnum  as  this  will 
be  deformed  by  every  species  of  extravagance. 

The  first  victory  of  ^ood  taste  is  over  the  bom- 
bast and  conceits  which  deform  such  times  as 
these.  But  criticism  is  still  in  a  very  imper- 
fect state.  What  is  accidental  is  for  a  long 
time  confounded  with  what  is  essential  Gene- 
ral theories  are  drawn  firom  detached  facts. 
How  many  hours  the  action  of  a  play  may  be 
allowed  to  occupy, — ^how  many  similes  an  Epic 
Poet  may  introduce  into  his  first  book,*-whe- 
ther  a  piece,  which  is  acknowledged  to  have  a 
beginnmg  and  an  end,  may  not  be  without  a 
middle,  and  other  questions  as  puerile  aathese, 
formerly  occupied  the  attention  of  men  of  let- 
ters in  France,  and  even  in  this  country.  Po- 
ets, in  such  circumstances  as  these,  exhibit  all 
the  narrowness  and  feehleness  of  the  criticism 
by  which  their  *manner  has  been  fashioned. 
From  outrageous  absurdity  they  are  preserved 
indeed  by  their  timidity.  But  they  perpetually 
sacrifice  nature  and  reason  to  arbitrary  canons 
of  taste.  In  their  eagerness  to  avoid  the  mala 
prohibita  of  a  foolish  code,  they  are  perpetually 
rushing  on  the  nuda  in  sc.  Their  ^reat  prede- 
cessors, it  is. true,  were  as  bad  critics  as  them- 
selves, or  perhaps  worse :  but  those  predeces- 
sors, as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  were  in- 
spired by  a  faculty  independent  of  criticism ; 
and,  therefore,  wrote  well  while  they  judged 
ill. 

In  time  men  begin  to  take  more  rational 
and  comprehensive  views  of  literature.  The 
analysis  of  poetry,  which,  as  we  have  remark- 
ed, must  at  best  be  imperfect,  approaches  near- 
er and  nearer  to  exactness.  The  merits  of  the 
wonderful  models  of  former  times  are  justly  ap- 
preciated. The  frigid  productions  of  a  later 
age  are  rated  at  no  more  than  their  proper  va- 
lue. Pleasing  and  ingenious  imitations  of  the 
manner  of  the  great  masters  appear.  Poetry 
has  a  partial  revival,  a  Saint  Martin's  Summer, 
which,  af^er  a  period  of  dreariness  and  decay, 
agreeablv  reminds  us  of  the  splendour  of  its 
June.  A  second  harvest  is  gathered  in  though, 
growing  on  a  spent  soil,  it  has  not  the  heart  of 
the  former.  Thus,  in  the  present  age,  Monti 
has  successfully  imitated  the  style  of  Dante ; 
and  something  of  the  Elizabethan  inspiration 
has  been  caught  by  several  eminent  country- 
men of  our  own.  6ot  never  will  Italy  produce 
another  Inferno,  or  England  another  Hamlet. 
We  look  on  the  beauties  of  the  modern  imita- 
tions with  feelings  similar  to  those  with  which 
we  see  flowers  disposed  in  vases,  to  ornament 
the  drawing-rooms  of  a  capital.  Wo  doubtless 
regard  them  with  pleasure,  with  greater  plea- 
sure, perhaps,  because,  in  the  midst  of  a  place 
nngenial  to  them,  they  remind  us  of  the  distant 
spots  on  which  thev  flourub  in  spontaneoasex- 
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uberanee.  Bat  we  miss  the  Bap,  the  freshness, 
and  the  bloom.  Or,  if  we  may  borrow  another 
illustration  from  Queen  Scheherezade,  we 
would  compare  the  writers  of  this  school  to  the 
jewellers  who  were  employed  to  complete  the 
unfinished  window  of  the  paleu^e  of  Aladdin. 
Whatever  skill  or  cost  could  do  was  done. 
Palace  and  bazaar  were  ransacked  for  precious 
stones.  Tet  the  artists,  with  all  their  dexterity, 
with  all  their  assiduity,  and  with  all  their  vast 
means,  were, unable  to  produce  any  thin?  com- 
parable to  the  wonders  which  a  spirit  of  a  nigher 
order  had  wrought  in  a  single  night. 

The  history  of  every  literature  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  confirms,  we  think,  the 
principles  which  we  have  laid  down.  In 
Greece  we  see  the  imaginative  school  of  poetry 
gradually  fading  into  the  critical,  ^schylus 
and  Pindar  were  succeeded  by  Sophocles,  So- 
phocles by  Euripides,  Euripides  by  the  Alex- 
andrian versifiers.  Of  these  last,  Theocritus 
alone  has  left  compositions  which  deserve  to 
be  read.  The  splendid  and  grotesque  fairyland 
of  the  Old  Comedy,  rich  with  such  gorgedus 
hues,  peopled  with  such  fantastic  shapes,  and 
vocal  alternately  with  the  sweetest  peals  uf 
music  and  the  loudest  bursts  of  elvish  laughter, 
disappeared  for  ever.  The  master-pieces  of 
the  New  Comedy  are  known  to  us  by  Latin 
translations  of  extraordinary  merit.  From 
these  translations,  and  from  the  expressions  of 
the  ancient  critics,  it  is  clear  that  the  original 
compositions  were  distinguished  by  grace  and 
sweetness,  that  they  sparkled  with  wit,  and 
abounded  with  pleasing  sentiment;  but  that 
the  creative  power  was  gone.  Julius  CcBsar 
called  Terence  a  half  Menander, — ^  sure  proof 
that  Menander  was  not  a  quarter  Aristophanes. 

The  literature  of  the  Romans  was  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks. 
The  pupils  started  from  the  point  at  which  their 
roasters  had,  in  the  course  of  many  generations, 
arrived.  They  thus  almost  wholly  missed  the 
period  of  original  invention.  The  onl^  Latin 
poets  whose  writings  exhibit  much  vigour  of 
imagination  are  Lucretius  and  Catullus.  The 
Augustan  age  produced  nothing  equal  to  their 
finer  passages. 

In  France,  that  licensed  jester,  whose  jing- 
ling cap  and  motley  coat  concealed  more  genius 
than  ever  mustered  in  the  saloon  of  Ninon 
or  of  Madame  G6offrin,  was  succeeded  by  wri- 
ters as  decorous  and  as  tiresome  as  gentlemen- 
ushers. 

The  poetry  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  has  under- 
gone the  same  change.  But  nowhere  has  the 
revolution  been  more  complete  and  violent  than 
in  England.  The  same  person  who,  when  a 
boy,  had  clapped  his  thrilling  hands  at  the  first 
representation  of  the  Tempest,  might,  without 
attaining  to  a  marvellous  longevity,  have  lived 
to  read  the  earlier  works  of  Prior  and  Addison. 
The  change,  we  believe,  must,  sooner  or  later, 
have  taken  place.  But  its  progress  was  ac- 
celerated^ and  its  character  modified,  by  the 
?iolitical  occurrences  of  the  times,  and  particu- 
arly  by  two  events,  the  closing  of  the  theatres 
under  the  commonwealth,  ana  the  restoration 
of  the  House  of  Stewart. 

We  have  said  that  the  critical  and  poetical 
faculties  are  not  only  distinct,  but  almost  ia- 
compattble.    The  state  of  our  literature  daring 
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a  strong  confirmation  of  this  remark.    Ih* 
greatest  works  of  imaginaffon  that  the  v -r  i 
has  ever  seen  were  produced  at  that  per-. 
The  national  taste,  in  the  mean  time,  was  Lr>  ih' 
last  degree  detestable.    'Alliterations,  puns,  sn- 
tithetical  forms  of  expression  laviahly  empiov.:: 
where  no  corresponding  opposition  existed  V- 
tween  the  thoughts  expressed,  strainad  aJt*  ■z'- 
ries,  pedantic  allusions,  everything,  in  8h>^. 
quaint  and  affected,  in  matter   and  mani!'- 
made  up  what  was  then  considered  as  fine  u  -. 
ting.    The  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  pulpit .  a:  j 
the  council-board,  was  deformefl  by  eont.r..j 
which  would  have  disgraced  the  rhyming  shr> 
herds  of  an  Italian  academy.  The  King"  quibbi-d 
on  the  throne.    We  might,  indeed,  console  •^-ir- 
selves  by  reflecting  that  his  Maiesty  was  a  f  >.  I 
But  the  Chancellor  quibbled  in  concert  f"  -j 
the  wool-sack:  and  the  Chancellor  was  Fna- 
cis  Bacon.    It  is  needless  to  mention  Sicinr  7 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  Euphoiste.    For  Sn^A- 
speare  himself,  the  greatest  poet  that  erer  lived, 
falls  into  the  same  fault  wheoeyer  he  mean^  V: 
be  particularly  fine.    While  he  abandons  bin- 
selr  to  the  impulse  of  his  imagination,  his  co?l~ 
positions  are  not  only  the  sweetest  and  tl  j 
most  sublime,  but  also  the  most  toilless  Lhit 
the  world  has  ever  seen.    But  an  0000  as /ju 
critical  powers  come  into  play,  he  sinks  to  tiic 
level  of  Cowley ;  or  rather  he  does  ill,  what 
Cowley  did  well.    All  that  is  bad  in  )na  workt 
is  bad  elaborately,  and  of  malice  aforetfaoa^lit 
The  only  thing  wanting  to  make  them  perv.n 
was,  that  he  should  never  have  tronUed  h  u- 
self  with  thinking  whether  they  were  gotx:  'T 
not.     Like  the  angels  in  Milton,  he  sinks  '*  wr'i 
compulsion  and  laborious  flight.**     His  nat»r&i 
tendency  is  upwards.    That  he  may  soar,  it  » 
only  necessary  that  he  should  not  struggle  tn 
fall.     He    resembled    an    American   Caci'^.e, 
who,  possessing  in  unmeasured  abundance  tLv. 
metals  which  in  polished  societies  are  c^stecuu  d 
the  most  precious,  was  utterly  unconsciou:$  oi 
their  value,  and  gave  np  treasures  more  valua- 
ble than  the  imperial  crowns  of  other  countrit*?, 
to  secure  some  gaudy  and  far-fetched.    Wa 
worthless  bauble,  a  plated  button,  or  a  neckUc« 
of  coloured  glass. 

We  have  attempted  to  show  that,  as  know* 
ledge  is  extended  and  as  the  reason  deve.'-sx 
itself,  the  imitative  arts  decay.  We  sho'ZiJ, 
therefore,  expect  that  the  corruption  of  poeiry 
would  commence  in  the  educated  classes  «>«' 
society.  And  this,  in  fact,  is  almost  coostan*  W 
the  case.  The  few  ^reat  works  of  imaginaii  n 
which  appear  in  a  critical  age,  are,  almost  vfxXi}- 
out  exception,  the  works  of  uneducated  c<en. 
Thus,  at  a  time  when  persons  of  quality  trxru- 
lated  French  romances,  and  when  the  Univf^r* 
sities  celebrated  royal  deaths  in  yerses  aU>jt 
Tritons  and  Fauns,  a  preaching  tinker  prw 
duced  tbe  Pilgrim  s  Progress.  And  thui  a 
ploughman  startled  a  generation  which  liid 
thought  Hayley  and  Beattie  great  poets,  wtiu 
the  adventures  of  Tam  O'Shanter.  Even  \u 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  tlic 
fashionable  poetry  had  degenerated.  It  re- 
tained few  vestiges  of  the  imagination  of  cm 
lier  times.  It  had  not  yet  been  subjectMl  !:• 
the  rules  of  good  taste.  AflQCtalion  fiad  c>cn 
pletely  tainted   madrigali  and  lomMU.    T'.t 
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grotesque  eoneeitsj  and  the  tanelen  nnmbera 
of  Donne  were,  in  the  time  of  James,  the  fa- 
vourite models  of  composition  at  Whitehall 
and  at  the  Temple.  But  though  the  literature 
of  the  Court  was  in  its  decay,  the  literature  of 
the  people  was  in  its  perfection.  The  Muses 
had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  theatres,  the  haunts 
of  a  class  whose  taste  was  not  better  than  that 
nf  the  Right  Honoorables  and  singular  good 
Lords  who  admired  metaphysical  love-verses, 
but  whose  imagination  retained  all  its  freshness 
and  vigour;  whose  censure  and  approbation 
might  be  erroneously  bestowed,  but  whose 
tears  and  laughter  were  never  in  the  wronv. 
The  infection  which  had  tainted  lyric  and  di- 
dactic poetry  had  bat  slightly  and  partially 
touched  the  drama.  While  the  noble  and  the 
learned  were  comparing  eyes  to  burning-glasses, 
and  tears  to  terrestrial  globes,  coyness  to  an 
enthymeme,  absence  to  a  pair  of  compasses, 
and  an  onreqoited  passion  to  the  fortieth  re- 
mainder-man in  an  entail,  Juliet  leaning  from 
the  balcony,  and  Miranda  smiling  over  the 
chess-boarcf,  sent  home  many  spectators,  as  kind 
and  simple  hearted  as  the  master  and  mistress 
of  Fletcher's  Ralpho,  to  ci^  themselves  to 
sleep. 

No  species  of  fiction  is  so  delightful  to  us  as 
the  old  English  drama.  Even  its  inferior  pro- 
ductions possess  a  charm  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  kind  of  poetry.  *It  is  the  most  lucid  mir- 
ror that  ever  was  held  up  to  nature.  The  crea- 
tions of  the  ffreat  dramatists  of  Athens  produce 
the  efiect  of^mag^ificent  sculptures,  conceived 
by  a  mighty  imagination,  polished  with  the  ut- 
most delicacy,  embodying  ideas  of  ineffable  ma- 
jesty and  beauty,  but  cold,  pale,  and  rigid,  with 
no  bloom  on  the  cheek,  and  no  speculation  in 
the  eye.  In  all  the  draperies,  the  figures,  and 
the  faces,  in  the  lovers  and  the  tyrants,  the 
Bacchanals  and  the  Furies,  there  is  the  same 
marble  chilness  and  deadness.  Most  of  the 
characters  of  the  French  stage  resemble  the 
waxen  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  window  of 
a  perfumer,  routed,  curled,  and  bedizened,  but 
fixed  in  such  stiff  attitudes,  and  staring  with 
eyes  expressive  of  such  utter  unmeaningness, 
that  they  cannot  produce  an  illusion  for  a  sin- 
gle moment.  In  the  English  plays  alone  is  to 
be  found  the  warmth,  the  mellowness,  and  the 
reality  of  painting.  We  know  the  minds  of  the 
men  and  women,  as  we  know  the  faces  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Vandyke. 

The  excellence  of  these  works  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  result  of  two  peculiarities,  which 
the  critics  of  the  French  school  consider  as  de- 
fects,— from  the  mixture  of  tragedy  and  come- 
dy, and  from  the  length  and  extent  of  the  ac- 
tion. The  former  is  necessary  to  render  the 
drama  a  iust  representation  of  a  world,  in  which 
the  laugners  and  the  weepers  are  perpetually 
jostling  each  other, — in  wnich  every  event  has 
its  serious  and  its  ludicrous  side.  The  latter 
enables  us  to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  characters,  with  which  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly become  familiar  during  the  few  hours  to 
which  the  unities  restrict  the  poet.  In  this 
respect,  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  in  particular, 
are  miracles  of  art.  In  a  piece,  which  may  be 
read  aloud  in  three  hours,  we  see  a  character 
gradually  unfold  all  its  recesses  to  us.  We 
see  Jit  change  with  the  change  of  eireumttan- 


ces.  The  petulant  yooth  rises  into  the  politie 
and  warlike  sorereign.  The  profuse  and  cour- 
teous philanthropist  sours  into  a  hater  and  scor- 
ner  or  his  kind.  The  tyrant  is  altered,  by  the 
chastening  of  affliction,  into  a  pensive  moralist. 
The  veteran  general,  distinguished  by  coolness, 
sagacity,  and  self-command,  sinks  under  a  con- 
flict between  love,  strong  as  death,  and  iealou- 
sy,  cruel  as  the  grave.  The  brave  and  loyal 
subject  passes,  step  by  step,  to  the  extremities 
of  human  depravity.  We  trace  his  progress 
from  the  first  dawnings  of  unlawful  ambition, 
to  the  cynical  melancholy  of  his  impenitent  re- 
morse. Yet,  in  these  pieces,  there  are  no  un- 
natural transitions.  Nothing  is  omitted:  no- 
thing is  crowded.  Great  as  are  the  changes, 
narrow  as  is  the  compass  within  which  tney 
are  exhibited,  they  shock  us  as  little  as  the  gra- 
dual alterations  of  those  familiar  faces  which 
we  see  every  evening  and  every  morning. 
The  magical  skill  of  the  poet  resembles  that  of 
the  Dervise  in  the  Spectator,  who  condensed 
all  the  events  of  seven  years  into  the  single  mo- 
ment during  which  the  king  held  his  head  un- 
der the.  water. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  the  plays  even  of  men  not 
eminently  distinguished  by  genius, — such,  for 
example,  as  Jonson,  were  far  superior  to  the 
best  works  of  imagination  in  other  departments. 
Therefore,  though  we  conceive  tnat,  from 
causes  which  we  have  already  investigated,  our 
poetry  must  necessarily  have  decuned,  we 
think  that,  unless  its  fate  had  been  accelerated 
by  external  attacks,  it  might  have  enjoyed  an 
euthanasia,  that  genius  might  have  been  kept 
alive  by  the  drama,  till  its  place  could,  in  some 
degr%e,  be  supplied  by  taste, — that  there  would 
have  been  scarcely  any  interval  between  the 
age  of  sublime  invention,  and  that  of  agreeable 
imitation.  The  works  of  Shakspeare,  which 
were  not  appreciated  with  any  degree  of  justice 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
might  then  have  been  the  recognised  stan- 
dards of  excellence  during  the  latt<ir  part  of 
the  seventeenth;  and  he  and  the  great  Elisa- 
bethan  writers  might  have  been  almost  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  a  generation  of  poets  ai- 
milar  to  those  who  adorn  our  own  times. 

But  the  Puritans  drove  imagination  from  its 
last  aajlum.  They  prohibited  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, and  stigmatised  the  whole  race  of 
dramatists  as  enemies  of  morality  and  religion. 
Much  that  is  objectionable  may  be  found  in  the 
writers  whom  they  reprobated;  but  whether 
they  took  the  best  measuree  for  stopping  the 
evil,  appears  to  us  very  doubtful,  and  must,  we 
think,  have  appeared  doubtful  to  themselves, 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  they  saw 
the  unclean  spirit  whom  they  had  cast  out  re- 
turn to  his  old  haunts,  with  seven  others  fouler 
than  himself. 

By  the  extinction  of  the  drama,  the  fashiona- 
ble school  of  poetry, — a  school  without  truth 
of  sentiment  or  hsrmony  of  versification, — 
without  the  powers  of  an  earlier,  or  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  later  age, — was  lefl  to  enjoy  un- 
disputed ascendency.  A  vicious  ingenuity,  a 
morbid  quickness  to  perceive  resemblances  and 
analogies  between  things  apparently  heteroge- 
neous, constituted  almost  its  only  claim  to  ad- 
miration.   Suckling  was   dead.    Milton    was 
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absorbed  in  politaeal  and  thooloffical  contro- 
versy. If  Waller  differed  from  uie  Cowleian 
sect  of  writers,  he  differed  for  the  worse.  He 
had  as  little  poetry  as  they,  and  much  less  wit; 
nor  is  the  languor  of  his  verses  less  offensive 
than  the  ru^gedness  of  theirs.  In  Denham 
alone  the  famt  dawn  of  a  better  manner  was 
discernible. 

But,  low  as  was  the  state  of  our  poetry  du- 
ring the  civil  war  and  the  Protectorate,  a  still 
deeper  fall  was  at  hand.  Hitherto  our  litera- 
ture had  been  idiomatic.  In  mind  as  in  situa- 
tion, we  had  been  islanders.  The  revolutions 
in  our  taste,  like  the  revolutions  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, had  been  settled  without  the  interfe- 
rence of  strangers.  Plad  this  state  of  things 
continued,  the  same  just  principles  of  reason- 
ing, which,  about  this  time,  were  applied  with 
unprecedented  success  to  every  part  of  philoso- 
phy, would  soon  have  conducted  our  ancestors 
to  a  sounder  code  of  criticism.  There  were  al- 
ready strong  signs  of  improvement.  Our  prose 
had  at  length  worked  itself  clear  from  those 
quaint  conceits  which  still  deformed  almost 
every  metrical  composition.  The  parliamen- 
tary debates,  and  the  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence of  that  eventful  period,  had  contributed 
much  to  this  reform,  in  such  bustling  times, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  speak  and  write 
to  the  purpose.  The  absurdities  of  Puritanism 
had,  perhaps,  done  more.  At  the  time  when 
that  odious  stvle,  which  deforms  the  writings 
of  Hall  and  of  Lord  Bacon,  was  almost  univer- 
sal, had  appeared  that  stupendous  work,  the* 
English  Bible, — a  book  which,  if  every  thing 
else  in  our  language  should  perish,  would  alone 
suffice  to  show  the  whole  extent  of  its  beauty 
and  power.  The  respect  which  the  tronflators 
felt  for  the  original,  prevented  them  from  add- 
ing any  of  the  hideous  decorations  then  in 
fasnion.  The  ground-work  of  the  version,  in- 
deed, was  of  an  earlier  age.  The  familiarity 
with  which  the  Puritans,  on  almost  every  oc- 
casion, used  the  Scriptural  phrases,  was  no 
doubt  very  ridiculous;  but  it  produced  good 
effects.  It  was  a  cant ;  but  it  drove  out  a  cant 
far  more  offensive. 

The  highest  kind  of  poetry  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  independent  ox  those  circumstances 
which  regulate  tlie  style  of  connposition  in 
prose.  But  with  that  inferior  species  of  poetry 
which  succeeds  to  it,  the  case  is  widely  di&r- 
ent.  In  a  few  years,  the  good  sense  and  good 
taste  which  bad  weeded  out  affectation  from 
moral  and  political  treatises,  would,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  have  effected  a  similar 
reform  in  the  sonnet  and  the  ode.  The  rigour 
of  the  victorious  sectaries  bad  relaxed.  A  do- 
minant religion  is  never  ascetic.  The  govern- 
ment connived  at  theatrical  representations. 
The  influence  of  Shakspeare  was  once  more 
felt.  But  darker  days  were  approaching.  A 
foreign  yoke  was  to  be  imposed  on  our  litera- 
ture. Uharles,  surrounded  by  the  companions 
of  his  long  exile,  returned  to  govern  a  nation 
which  ought  never  to  have  cast  him  out,  or 
never  to  have  received  him  back.  Every  year 
which  he  had  passed  among  strangers,  had  ren- 
dered him  more  unfit  to  rule  his  countrymen. 
In  France  he  had  seen  the  refractory  magis- 
tracy humbled,  end  royal  prerogative,  though 
•xerciaed  by  a  foreign  priest,  in  the  name  of  a 


child,  victorious  over  all  oppocition.  This  ipec- 
tacle  naturally  mtified  a  princ«  to  whose  fk- 
mily  the  opposition  of  ParUaments  had  beec 
so  fatal.  Politeness  was  his  solitary  ^ood  qua- 
lity. The  insults  which  he  had  coffer^  in  Scot- 
land, had  taught  him  to  prize  it.  The  effemi- 
nacy and  apathy  of  his  disposition,  fitted  hix 
to  excel  in  it.  The  elepmce  and  vivacitv  of 
the  French  manners,  fascinated  him.  ^^'^i^ 
the  political  maxims,  and  the  social  habiU  cf 
his  favourite  people,  he  adopted  their  taste  *ji 
composition ;  and,  when  seated  on  the  thrr^ne, 
soon  rendered  it  fashionable,  .pu'tly  by  dirtrt 
patronage,  but  still  more  by  that  cootempu^le 
policy  which,  for  a  time,  made  England  tSa 
last  of  the  nations,  and  raised  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth to  a  height  of  power  and  fame,  such  ti 
no  French  eovereign  had  ever  before  attain  el 
It  was  to  please  Charles  that  rhyme  wis 
first  introduced  into  our  plays.  Thus,  a  risn;; 
blow,  which  would  at  any  time  have  been  ii.'-:- 
tal,  was  dealt  to  the  English  Drama,  then  jlsi 
recovering  from  its  umguishing  cooditl-  n. 
Two  detestable  manners,  the  inoigeiioiis  zzk 
the  imported,  were  now  in  a  state  of  alter- 
nate conflict  and  amalgamation,  -^be  bomba'^ 
tic  meanness  of  the  new  style  was  blended  with 
the  ingenious  absurdity  of  the  old;  and  tne 
mixture  produced  something  which  the  worM 
had  never  before  seen,  and  which,  we  hcfpe,  it 
will  never  see  again, — something,  by  the  side 
of  which  the  worst  nonsense  of  all  other  a^ei 
appears  to  advantage, — something,  which  thaet> 
who  have  attempted  to  caricature  it,  have, 
against  their  will,  been  forced  to  flatter, — of 
which  the  tragedv  of  Bayes  is  a  very  favonn- 
ble  specimen.  What  Lord  Dorset  observed  U^ 
Edward  Howard,  might  have  been  addres?«'i 
to  almost  all  his  contemporaries: — 

"  As  skilful  divers  to  the  bottom  fall, 
Swifler  than  those  who  cannot  swim  at  all ; 
So,  in  this  way  of  writing  without  thinking. 
Thou  hast  a  strange  alacrity  in  sinking/ 

From  this  reproach  some  clever  men  of  th^ 
world  must  be  excepted,  and  among  tlu:; 
Dorset  himself    though  by  no  means  jrr-a: 
poets,  or  even  good  versifiers,  they   alwa>* 
wrote  with  meaning,  and  sometimes  with  «r.i 
Nothing  indeed  more  strongly  shows  to  w^^ 
a  miserable  state  literature  mid  fallen,  than  tic 
immense    superiority    wliich    the    occasicfiJ 
rhymes,  carelessly  thrown  on  paper  by  men  •  i 
this  class,  possess  over  the  olab<Hate  pFoJj>''- 
tions  of  almost  all  the  professed  authors.    Ti^* 
reigning  taste  was  so  bad,  that  the  siioees9  cf  i 
writer  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  his  laiv^'ir 
and  to  his  desire  of  excellence.    An  except  >l 
must  be  made  for  Butler,  who  had  as  m-i 
wit  and  learning  as  Cowley,  and  who  krf  r 
what  Cowley  never  know,  how  to  use  tL^z> 
A  great  command  of  good  homely  English  <I  - 
tinguishes  him  still  more  from  the  other  writ'" 
of  the  time.    As  for   Gondibert,  Ihoee  f^.-^ 
criticise  it  who  can  read  it.    Imagination  v . 
extinct.    Taste  was  depraved.     Poetry,  drM» 
from  palaces,  colleges,  and  theatres,  had  four 
an  asylum  in  the  obscure  dwelling,  wher.  • 
Great  Man,  born  out  of  duo  season,  m  discr?' 
penury,  pain,  and  blindness,  still  kept  u^^  - 
taminated  a  character  and  a  genius  wortii  <- 
a  better  age. 
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Every  thing  about  Milton  is  wonderful ;  but 
nothing  is  so  wonderful  as  that,  in  an  age  so 
unfavourable  to  poetry,  he  should  have  pro- 
duced the  greatest  of  modern  epic  poems.  We 
are  not  Sure  that  this  is  not  in  some  degree  to 
be  attributed  to  his  want  of  si^ht.  The  imagi- 
nation is  notoriously  most  active  when  the  ex- 
ternal world  is  shut  out.  In  sleep  its  illusions 
are  perfect.  They  produce  all  the  effect  of  re- 
alities. In  darkness  its  visions  are  always 
more  distinct  than  in  the  light.  Every  person 
who  amuses  himself  with  what  is  called  build- 
ing castles  in  the  air,  must  have  experienced 
this.  We  know  artists,  who,  before  they  at- 
tempt to  draw  a  face  from  memory,  close  their 
eyes,  that  they  may  recall  a  more  perfect 
image  of  the  features  and  the  expression.  We 
are  therefore  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  ge- 
nius of  Milton  may  have  been  preserved  from 
tiie  influence  of  times  so  unfavourable  to  it,  by 
his  infirmity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  works  at 
first  enjoyed  a  very  small  share  of  popularity. 
To  be  neglected  by  his  contemporaries  was  the 
penalty  which  he  paid  for  surpassing  them. 
His  great  poem  was  not  generally  studied  or 
admired,  till  writers  far  inferior  to  him  had,  by 
obsequiously  cringing  to  the  public  taste,  ac- 
quired sufficient  favour  to  reform  it. 

Of  these,  Dryden  was  the  most  eminent. 
Amidst  the  crowd  of  authors  who,  during  the 
earlier  years  of  Charles  the  Second,  courted 
notoriety  by  every  species  of  absurdity  and  af- 
fectation, he  speedily  became  conspicuous.  No 
man  exercised  so  much  influence  on  the  a^e. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  On  no  man  did  the 
age  exercise  so  much  influence.  He  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  those  whom  we  have  de- 
signated as  the  critical  poets ;  and  his  literary 
career  exhibited,  on  a  reduced  scale,  the  whole 
history  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged, — 
the  rudeness  and  extravagance  of  its  infancy, 
the  propriety, — the  grace, — the  dignified  good 
sense, — the  temperate  splendour  of  its  maturi- 
ty. His  imagination  was  torpid,  till  it  was 
awakened  by  his  judgment.  He  began  with 
quaint  paralleh,  and  empty  moutbing.  He 
gradually  acquired  the  energy  of  the  satirist, 
the  gravity  of  the  moralist,  the  rapture  of  the 
lyric  poet.  .The  revolution  through  which 
Englisn  literature  has  been  passing,  from  the 
time  of  Cowley  to  that  of  Scott,  may  be  seen  in 
miniature  within  the  compass  of  his  volumes. 

His  life  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  There 
is  some  debatable  ground  on  the  common  fron- 
tier ;  but  the  line  may  be  drawn  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  The  year  1678  is  that  on  which  we 
should  be  inclined  to  fix  as  the  date  of  a  great 
change  in  his  manner.  During  the  preceding 
period  appeared  some  of  his  courtly  panegyrics, 
—his  Annus  Mirabilis,  and  most  of  his  plays ; 
indeed,  all  his  rhyming  tragedies.  To  the 
subsequent  period  belong  his  best  dramas, — All 
for  Love,  The  Spanish  Friar,  and  Sebastian, — 
his  satires,  his  translations,  his  didactic  poems, 
his  fablps,  and  his  odes. 

Of  the  small  pieces  which  were  presented  to 
chancellors  and  princes,  it  would  scarcely  be 
fair  to  speak.  The  greatest  advantage  which 
the  Fine  Arts  derive  from  the  extension  of 
knowledge  is,  that  the  patronage  of  individuals 
becomes  unnecessary.  Some  writers  still  af- 
fect to  regret  the  ago  of  patronage.    None  but 


bad  writers  have  reason  to  regret  it.  It  is  al- 
ways an  age  of  general  ignorance.  Where  ten 
thousand  readers  are  eager  for  the  appearance 
of  a  book,  a  small  contribution  from  each  makes 
up  a  splendid  remuneration  for  the  author. 
Where  hterature  is  a  luxury,  confined  to  few, 
each  of  them  must  pay  high.  If  the  Empress 
Catharine,  for  example,  wanted  an  epic  poem, 
she  must  have  wholly  supported  the  poet ; — 
— ^just  as,  in  a  remote  country  village,  a  man 
who  wants  a  mutton-chop  is  sometimes  forced 
to  take  the  whole  sheep ; — ^a  thing  which  never 
happens  where  the  demand  is  large.  But  men 
who  pay  largely  for  the  gratification  of  their 
taste,  will  expect  to  have  it  united  with  some 
gratification  to  their  vanity.  Flattery  is  car- 
ried to  a  shameless  extent;  and  the  habit  of 
flattery  almost  inevitably  introduces  a  false 
taste  into  composition.  Its  language  is  mado 
up  of  hyperbolical  common-places, — ofiensivet 
from  their  triteness, — still  more  oflTensive  from' 
their  extravagance.  In  no  school  is  the  trick 
of  overstepping  the  naodesty  of  nature  so  spee- 
dily acquired.  The  writer,  accustomed  to  find 
exaggeration  acceptable  and  necessa%  on  one 
subject,  uses  it  on  all.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore^ that  the  early  panegyrical  verses  of  Dry- 
den should  be  made  up  of  meanness  and  bom- 
bast. They  abound  with  the  conceits  which 
his  immediate  predecessors  had  brought  into 
fashion.  But  his  language  and  his  versification 
were  already  far  superior  to  theirs. 

The  Annus  Mirabilis  shows  great  command 
of  expression,  and  a  fine  ear  for  heroic  rhyme. 
Here  its  merits  end.    Not  only  has  it  no  claim 
to  be  called  poetry ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
work  of  a  man  who  could  never,  by  any  possi- 
bility, write  poetry.    Its  affected  similes  are 
the  best  part  of  it.     Gaudy  weeds  present. a 
more  encouraging  spectacle  than  utter  b^\,.  '• 
ncss.    There  is  scarcely  a  single  stanza     ^ 
long  work  to  which  the  imagination  se(  xJ^ 
have  contributed  any  thing.    It  is  prod   aI*    ^ 
not  by  creation,  but  by  construction.        ^ 
made  up,  not  of  pictures,  but  of  inferei*    \« 
We  will  give  a  single  instance, — and  certaL    \ 
a  favourable  instance, — a  quatrain  which  Joh^ 
son  has  praised.     Dryden  is  describing  the  sea 
fight  with  the  Dutch. — 

'^  Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball ; 
And  now  their  odours  armed  agamst  them  fly. 
Some  preciously  by  shattered  porcelain  fall, 
And  some  by  aromatic  splinters  die." 

The  poet  should  place  his  readers,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  situation  of  the  sufferers  or  the 
spectators.  His  narration  ought  to  produce  feel- 
ings similar  to  those  which  would  be  excited  by 
the  event  itself.  Is  this  the  case  here .'  Who, 
in  a  sea-fight,  ever  thought  of  the  price  of  the 
china  which  beats  out  the  brains  of  a  sailor ; 
or  of  the  odour  of  the  splinter  which  shatters 
his  leg .'  It  is  not  by  an  act  of  the  imagination, 
at  once  calling  up  the  scene  before  the  inte- 
rior eye,  but  by  painful  meditation, — ^by  turn- 
ing the  subject  round  and  round, — by  tracing 
out  facts  unto  remote  consequences,  that  these 
incongruous  topics  are  introduced  into  the  de- 
scription. Homer,  it  is  true,  perpetually  uses 
epithets  which  are  not  peculiarly  appropriate. 
Achilles  is  the  swift-footed,  when  he  is  sittinir 
still.    Ulysses  is  the  much^enduring,  when  iiu 
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hat  nothixi|r  to  endore.  Every  ipear  casta  a 
loD2  shadow;  every  ox  has  crooked  horns; 
ana  every  woman  a  hi^h  bosom,  though  these 
particulars  may  be  quite  beside  the  purpose. 
In  our  old  ballads  a  similar  practice  prevails. 
The  gold  is  always  red,  and  the  ladies  always 
gay,  though  nothing  whatever  may  depend  on 
the  hue  of  the  gold,  or  the  temper  ox  the  la- 
dies. But  these  adjectives  are  mere  customary 
additions.  They  merge  in  the  substantives  to 
which  they  are  attached.  If  they  at  all  colour 
the  idea,  it  is  with  a  tinge  so  sJiffht  as  in  no 
respect  to  alter  the  general  efiect.  In  the 
passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  Dryden 
the  case  is  very  different.  Preciously  and 
aromalie  divert  our  whole  attention  to  them- 
selves, and  di.s8olve  the  image  of  the  battle  in 
a  moment.  The  whole  poem  reminds  us  of 
Lucan,  and  of  the  worst  parts  of  Lucan, — the 
sea-fight  in  the  Bay  of  Marseilles,  for  example. 
The  description  of  the  two  fleets  during  the 
ni^ht  is  perhaps  the  only  passage  which  ought 
to  be  exempted  from  this  censure.  If  it  was 
from  the  Annus  Mirabilis  that  Milton  formed 
his  opinion,  when  he  pronounced  Pryden  a 
good  rhymer,  but  no  poet,  he  certainly  judged 
correctly.  But  Dryden  was,  as  we  have  said, 
one  of  those  writers,  in  whom  the  period  of 
imagination  does  not  precede,  but  follow,  the 
period  of  observation  and  reflection. 

His  plays,  his  rhyming  plays  in  particular, 
are  admirable  subjects  for  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  drama.    He 
was  utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  exhibit- 
ing real  human  beings.    Even  in  the  far  infe- 
rior  talenty  of  composing  characters  out  of 
those  elements  into  which  the  imperfect  pro* 
cess  of  our  reason  can  resolve  them,  he  was 
very  deficient.    His  men  are  not  even  good 
t'sonificatious ;    they  are  not  well-assorted 
^emblages  of  qualities.    Now  and  then,  in- 
«d,  he  seizes  a  very  coarse  and  marked  die- 
iction;  and  gives  us,  not  a  likeness,  but  a 
/rbng  oaricature,  in  which  a  single  peculiarity 
K  protruded,  and  every  thing  else  neglected; 
'ike  the  Marquis  of  Granby  at  an  inn-door, 
whom  we  know  by  nothing  but  his  baldness; 
or  Wilkes,  who  is  Wilkes  only  in  his  squint. 
The^e  are  the  best  specimens  of  his  skill.   For 
most  of  his  pictures  seem,  like  Turkey  car- 
pets, to  have  been  expressly  designed  not  to 
resemble  any  thing  in  the  heavens  above,  in 
the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth. 

The  latter  manner  he  practises  most  fre- 
quently in  his  tragedies,  the  former  in  his  co- 
medies. The  comic  characters  are  without 
mixture,  loatlisome  and  despicable.  The  men 
of  Etherege  and  Vanbrugh  are  bad  enough. 
Those  of  Smollett  are  perhaps  worse.  But 
they  do  not  approach  to  the  Celadons,  the 
Wildbloods,  the  Woodalls,  and  the  Rhodophils 
of  Dryden.  The  vices  of  these  last  are  set  of[ 
by  a  certain  fierce  hard  impudence,  to  which 
we  know  nothing  comparable.  Their  love  is 
the  appetite  of  beafts;  their  friendship  the  con- 
federacy of  knaves.  The  ladies  seem  to  have 
been  expressly  created  to  form  helps  meet  for 
such  gentlemen.  In  deceiving  and  insulting 
their  old  fathers,  they  do  not  perhaps  exceed 
the  license  which,  by  immemorial  prescription, 
has  beiB  lUowtd  to  heroines.    But  they  also 


cheat  at  cards,  rob  strong  bozM,  pot  op  Ihtir 
favours  to  auction,  betray  their  fnends,  afaos 
their  rivals  in  the  style  of  Billingsgate,  and  in- 
vite their  lovers  In  tne  language  of  the  Piaxzs. 
These,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  the  vakta 
and  waitine-women,  the  Mascarillea  and  Ne- 
rines,  but  the  recognised  heroes  and  facroiDe«, 
who  appear  as  the  representatives  of  good  so- 
ciety, and  who,  at  the  end  of  the  fifUi  act,  mar- 
ry and  live  very  happily  ever  after.  The  ses- 
suality,  baseness,  and  malice  of  their  natures, 
is  unredeemed  by  any  quality  of  a  difibrest  oe- 
scription, — by  any  touch  of  kindnesB,— or  eresQ 
by  any  honest  burst  of  hearty  hatred  and  re« 
venge.  We  are  in  a  world  where  there  is  no 
humanity,  no  veracity,  no  sense  of  shame, — 
a  world  for  which  any  good-natnred  ooan  woaid 
gladly  take  in  exchange  the  society  of  Miltoo'i 
devils.  But  as  soon,  as  we  enter  the  regjC'fij 
of  Tragedy,  we  find  a  great  change.  There  a 
no  lack  or  fine  sentiment  there,  uetastaeio  u 
surpassed  in  his  own  department.  Seuden  ii 
oqtscuderiod.  We  are  introduced  to  people 
whose  proceedings  we  can  trace  to  do  motive, 
—of  wnose  feelings  we  can  form  no  more  idea 
than  of  a  sixth  sense.  We  have  left  a  race  of 
creatures,  whose  love  is  as  delicate  and  aflet- 
tionate  as  the  passion  which  an  alderman  fee:s 
for  a  turtle.  We  find  ourselves  among  beinp, 
whose  love  is  a  purely  disinterested  emotion,— 
a  loyalty  extending  to  passive  obedieDcet — a 
religion  like  that  of  the  Quietista,  onsopported 
by  any  sanction  of  hope  or  fear.  We  see  c> 
thing  but  despotism  without  power,  and  sacri- 
fices without  compensation. 

We  will  give  a  few  instances: — ^In  Aaren^- 
zebe,  Arimant,  governor  of  Agra,  falls  in  love 
with  his  prisoner  Indamora.  She  rejects  fais 
suit  witli  scorn ;  but  assures  him  that  ehe  shall 
make  ^reat  use  of  her  power  over  him.  He 
threatens  to  be  angry.  She  anawerv,  very 
coolly : — 

''  Do  not:  your  anger,  like  your  love,  is  vain : 
Whene'er  I  please,  you  must  be  pleased  again 
Knowing  what  power  I  have  your  will  to  bend, 
I'll  use  it;  for  I  need  just  such  a  frietKL** 

This  is  no  idle  menace.  She  soon  brings  a  let* 
ter,  addressed  to  his  rival,—- orders  him  to  re^id 
it, — asks  him  whether  he  thinks  it  aofficieaiiy 
tender, — and  finally  commands  him  to  carry  it 
himself.  Such  tyranny  as  this,  it  may  be 
thought,  would  justify  resistance.  Arimant 
does  indeed  venture  to  remonstrate : — 

"  This  fatal  paper  rather  let  me  tear, 
Than,  like  Belleropbon,  my  sentence  bear.'* 

The  answer  of  the  lady  b  incomparable: — 

'<  You  may ;  but  'twill  not  be  yonr  beat  advice ; 
Twill  only  give  me  pains  of  writing  twice. 
You  know  you  must  obey  me,  soon  or  late. 
Why  should  you  vainly  straggle  with  voci 
fate .?" 

Poor  Arimant  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. He  mutters  something  about  fate  aiui 
free-will,  and  walks  off  with  tne  billet-doux. 

In  the  Indian  Emperor,  Montesuma  pres«Dia 
Almcria  with  a  garland  as  a  token  of  nia  love, 
and  offers  to  make  her  his.  queen.  She  rc~ 
plies : — 

'*  I  take  this  garland,  not  as  given  by  joOr 
Bttt  as  my  merit's  and  my  bMOty'a  do** 
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Ab  for  the  crown  which  yon,  my  Blave,  possew, 
To  share  it  with  yoa  would  but  make  me  len." 

In  return  for  such  proofs  of  tenderness  as 
these,  her  admirer  consents  to  murder  his  two 
sons,  and  a  benefactor,  to  whom  he  feels  the 
warmest  gratitude.  Lyndaraxa,  in  the  Con- 
rpicst  of  (franada,  assumes  the  same  lofty  tone 
witli  Abdelmelech.  He  complains  that  she 
t^miles  upon  his  rival. 

"  Lipid,  And  when  did  I  my  power  so  far  resign, 
That  you  should  regulate  each  look  of 

mine  f 
Ibdtl,    Then,  when  you  gave  your  love*  you 

gave  that  power. 
Lijnd.     TwBs  during  pleasure— 'tis  revoked 

this  hour. 
:lhdel.    I'll  hate  you,  and  this  visit  is  my  last. 
Lijnd.     Do,  if  you  can:  you  know  I  hold  you 

fast." 

That  thc»se  passages  violate  all  historical 
propriety;  that  sentiments,  to  which  nothing 
similar  was-  ever  even  affected  except  by  the 
cavaliers  of  Europe,  are  transferred  to  Mexico 
ind  Agra,  is  a  light  accusation.  We  have  no 
jbjection  to  a  conventional  world,  an  lUyrian 
juritan,  or  a  Bohemian  sea-port.  While  the 
fuces  are  food,  we  care  little  about  the  back- 
grround.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says,  that  the 
curtains  and  hangings  in  a  historical  painting 
ju^ht  to  be,  not  velvet  or  cotton,  but  merely 
irapery.  The  same  principle  should  be  ap- 
[)liod  to  poetry  and  romance.  The  truth  of 
[•tiaracter  is  the  first  object;  the  truth  of  place 
iiid  time  is  to  be  considered  only  in  the  second 
^lace.  PafT  himself  could  tell  the  actor  to  turn 
mi  hiH  toes,  and  remind  him  that  Keeper  Hat- 
ion  was  a  great  dancer.  We  wish  that,  in  our 
)\vn  time,  a  writer  of  a  very  different  order 
from  Puff  had  not  too  often  forgotten  human 
nature  in  the  niceties  of  upholstery,  millinery, 
ind  cookery. 

We  blame  Dryden,  not  because  the  persons 
)f  his  dramas  are  not  Moors  or  Americans,  but 
:)ecause  they  are  not  men  and  women; — not 
because  love,  such  as  he  represents  it,  could  net 
3xiBt  in  a  harem  or  in  a  wigwam ;  but  because 
t  could  not  exist  any  where.  As  is  the  love  of 
lis  heroesi  such  are  all  their  other  emotions. 
\11  their  (qualities,  their  courage,  their  gene- 
-Qsity,  their  pride,  are  on  the  same  colossal 
;cale.  Justice  am}  prudence  are  virtues  which 
:an  exist  only  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  which 
:iiitnge  their  nature  and  their  name  if  pushed 
:o  excess.  Of  justice  and  prudence,  therefore, 
Dryden  leaves  his  favourites  destitute.  He  did 
lot  care  to  give  them  what  he  could  not  give 
kvithout  measure.  The  tyrants  and  rnffians 
ire  merely  the  heroes  altered  by  a  few  touches, 
similar  to  those  which  transformed  the  honest 
ace  of  ^r  Roger  de  Coverley  into  the  Sara- 
cen's head.  Through  the  grin  and  frown,  the 
;riirinal  features  are  still  perceptible. 

It  is  in  the  tragi-comedies  that  these  absur- 
lities  strike  us  most.  The  two  races  of  men, 
>r  rather  the  angels  and  the  baboons,  are  there 
^resented  to  us  together.  We  meet  in  one 
\ccne  with  nothing  but  gross,  selfish,  unblush- 
upr^  lying  libertines  of  both  sexes,  who,  as  a 
punishment,  we  suppose,  for  their  depravity, 
re  condemned  to  talk  nothing  but  prose.  But 
s  ioon  %m  w«  meet  with  people  who  spedt  in 


Terse,  we  know  that  we  are  in  soeiety  which 
would  have  enraptured  the  Cathos  and  Made- 
Ion  of  Moliere,  in  society  for  which  Oroonda- 
tes  would  have  too  little  of  the  lover,  and  Cle- 
lia  too  much  of  the  coouette. 

As  Dryden  was  unable  to  render  his  plays 
interesting  by  means  of  that  which  is  the  pe- 
culiar and  appropriate  excellence  of  the  drama, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  fiQd  some  sub- 
stitute for  it.  In  his  comedies  he  supplied  its 
Clace,  sometimes  by  wit,  but  more  frequently 
V  intrigue,  by  disguises,  mistakes  of  persons, 
I  dialogues  at  cross  purposes,  hair-breadth  es* 
capes,  perplexing  concealments,  and  surprising 
disclosures.  He  thus  succeeded  at  least  in 
making  these  pieces  very  amusing. 

In  his  tragedies  he  trusted,  and  not  altoge- 
ther without  reason,  to  his  diction  and  his  ver- 
sification. It  was  on  this  account,  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  he  so  eagerly  adopted,  and  so  re- 
luctantly abandoned,  the  practice  of  rhyming 
in  his  plays.  What  is  unnatural  appears  less 
unnatural  in  that  species  of  verse,  than  in  lines 
which  approach  more  nearly  to  common  con- 
versation ;  and  in  the  management  of  the  he- 
roic couplet,  Dryden  has  never  been  equalled. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  urge  any  arguments  against 
a  fashion  now  universally  condemned.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  observation,  that  though  Dryden 
was  deficient  in  that  talent  which  blank  verse 
exhibits  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  was 
certainly  the  best  writer  of  heroic  rhyme  in 
our  language,  yet  the  plays  which  have,  from 
the  time  of  their  first  appearance,  been  consi- 
dered as  his  best,  are  in  blank  verse.  No  ex- 
periment can  be  more  decisive. 

It  roust  be  allowed  that  the  worst  even  of 
the  rhyming  tragedies,  contains  good  descrip- 
tion and  magnificent  rhetoric.  But,  even  whep, 
we  forget  that  they  are  plays,  and,  passing 
their  dramatic  improprieties,  consider  trier* 
with  reference  to  the  language,  we  are  perpe- 
tually disgusted  bv  passages  which  it  is  dilli- 
rcult  to  conceive  how  Miy  author  could  have 
written,  or  any  audience  have  tolerated,  rants 
in  which  the  raving  violence  of  the  manner 
forms  a  strange  contrast  with  the  abject  tame- 
ness  of  the  thought.  The  author  laid  the  wholo 
fault  on  the  audience,  and  declared,  that  when 
he  wrote  them,  he  considere(|  them  bad  enough 
to  please.  This  defence  is  unworthy  of  a 
man  of  genius,  and,  after  all,  is  no  defence. 
Otway  pleased  without  rant;  and  so  might 
Dryden  have  done,  if  he  had  possessed  the 
powers  of  Otway.  The  fact  is,  that  he  had  a 
tendency  to  bombast,  which,  though  subse- 
quently cbrrected  by  time  and  thought,  was 
never  wholly  removed,  and  which  showed  itself 
in  performances  not  designed  to  please  the 
rude  mob  of  the  theatre. 

Some  indulgent  critics  have  represented  this 
failing  as  an  indication  of  genius,  as  the  profu- 
sion of  unlimited  wealth,  the  wantonness  of 
exuberant  vigour.  To  us  it  seems  to  bear  a 
nearer  affinity  to  the  tawdriness  of  poverty, 
or  the  spasms  and  convulsions  of  weakness. 
Dryden  surely  hod  not  more  imagination  than 
Homer,  Dante,  or  Milton,  who  never  fall  into 
this  vice.  The  swelling  diction  of  iBschylus 
and  Isaiah,  resembles  that  of  Almanxor  and 
Mazimin  no  more  than  the  tumidity  of  a  mus- 
cle resend>les  the  tmnidity  of  aboil.    The  for- 
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tner  is  irpnptomatic  of  health  and  strength,  the 
latter  of  debility  and  disease.  If  ever  Shak- 
speare  rants,  it  is  not  when  his  imagination  is 
hurrying  him  along,  but  when  he  is  hurrying 
his  imagination  alon^, — when  his  mind  is  for 
a  moment  jaded, — when,  as  was  said  of  Euri- 
pides, he  resembles  a  hon,  who  excites  his  own 
fury  by  lashing  liimself  with  his  tail.  What 
happened  to  Shakspeare  from  the  occasional 
suspension  of  his  powers,  happened  to  Dryden 
from  constant  impotence,  lie,  like  his  confe- 
derate Lee,  had  judgment  enough  to  appre- 
ciate the  great  poets  of  the  preceding  age,  but 
not  judgment  enough  to  shun  competition  with 
them.  He  felt  and  admired  their  wild  and 
daring  sublimity.  That  it  belonged  to  another 
age  than  that  in  which  he  lived,  and  required 
other  talents  than  those  which  he  possessed; 
that,  in  aspiring  to  emulate  it,  he  was  wasting, 
in  a  hopeless  attempt,  powers  which  might 
render  him  pre-eminent  in  a  different  career, 
was  a  lesson  which  he  did  not  learn  till  late. 
As  those  knavish  enthusiasts,  the  French  pro- 
phets, courted  inspiration,  by  mimicking  the 
writhings,  swoonings,  and  gaspings,  which  they 
considered  as  its  symptoms,  he  attempted,  by 
ofFected  fits  of  poetical  fury,  to  bring  on  a  real 
paroxysm;  and,  like  them,  he  got  nothing  but 
liis  distortions  for  his  pains. 

Horace  very  happily  compares  those  who, 
in  his  time,  imitated  Pindar,  to  the  youth  who 
attempted  to  fly  to  Heaven  on  waxen  wings, 
and  who  experienced  so  fatal  and  ignominious 
a  fall.  His  own  admirable  good  sense  preserved 
him  from  this  error,  and  taught  him  to  culti- 
vate a  style  in  which  excellence  was  within 
his  reach.  Dryden  had  not  the  same  self- 
knowledge.  He  saw  that  the  greatest  poets 
were  never  so  successful  as  when  they  rushed 
beyond  the  ordinary  bounds,  and  that  some  in- 
explicable good  fortune  preserved  them  from 
tripping  even  when  they  staggered  on  the  brink 
of  nonsense.  He  did  not  perceive  that  they 
were  guided  and  sustained  by  a  power  denied 
to  himself.  They  wrote  from  the  dictation  of 
the  imagination,  and  they  found  a  response  in 
the  imaginations  of  others.  He,  on  the  con- 
trary, sat  down  to  work  himself,  by  reflection 
and  argument,  into  a  deliberate  wildness,  a  ra- 
tional frenzy. 

In  looking  over  the  admirable  designs  which 
accompany  the  Faust,  we  have  always  been 
much  struck  by  one  which  represents  the  wi- 
zard and  the  tempter  riding  at  full  speed.  The 
demon  sits  on  his  furious  horse  as  heedlessly  as 
if  he  were  reposing  on  a  chair.  That  he  should 
keep  his  saddle  in  such  a  posture,  would  seem 
impossible  to  any  who  did  not  know  that  he 
was  secure  in  the  privileges  of  a  superhuman 
nature.  The  attitude  of  Faust,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  is  the  perfection  of  horsemanship.  Poets 
of  the  first  order  might  safely  write  as  despe- 
rately as  Mephistopniles  rode.  But  Dryden, 
though  admitted  to  communion  with  higher 
spirits,  though  armed  with  a  portion  of  their 
power,  and  intrusted  with  some  of  their  se- 
crets, was  of  another  race.  What  they  might 
securely  venture  to  do,  it  was  madness  in  him 
to  attempt.  It  was  necessary  that  taste  and 
critical  science  should  supply  his  deficien- 
cies. 

We  will  give  a  few  examples.    Nothing  can 
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be  finer  than  the  description  of  Heetor  il  lbs 
Grecian  wall ! — 

Nj/kti  flow  tfTatXatrrof  vTre^ut:  KaL/jtJn  i'i  X^*^ 
XfA.tpJ'AKiat  Toy  urro  ^^)  XP*'*  ^"^^  ^  X^f^' 
AflD^'  i;^ty'  ouK  «t?  TIC  fjitv  tfVKOXOt  etfT<^xir«c. 
Noo^i  6i5y,  OT*  fo-atXTO  TrvKduc  vuft  J*  acrthiw  — 
'AurixA  J'  01  /A.h  Tti;t°f  wirl^^ff-*?,  u  Ik  «*t'  «.- 

TfltC 

W^at  daring  expressions!  Yet  how  signi- 
ficant !  How  picturesque !  Hector  seema  to  t^x 
up  in  his  strength  and  fury.  The  gloom  of 
night  in  his  frown, — the  fire  burning  in  his 
eves, — the  javelins  and  the  blazing  armour,— 
the  mighty  rush  through  the  ^tes  and  6ov 
the  battlements, — ^the  trampling  and  the  ia 
finite  roar  of  the  multitude,  every  thing  is  w:u 
us ;— every  thing  is  real. 

Drvden  has  described  a  very  aimilaf  ever, 
in  JVfaximin;  and  has  done  his  best  to  be  su- 
bUme,  as  follows: — 

"  There  with  a  forest  ol"  their  darts  he  strore, 
And  stood  like  Capaneus  defying  Jove ; 
With  his  broad  sword  the  boldest  beating  do^c 
Till  Fate  grew  pale,  lest  he  should  win  ik 

town. 
And  tnrn'd  the  iron  leaves  of  its  dark  book 
To  make  new  dooms,  or  mend  what  it  ms- 

took." 

How  exquisite  is  the  imagery  of  the  fain 
songs  in  the  Tempest  and   the   Midsnmine: 
Ni^nt's  Dream ;  Ariel  riding  through  the  t^ 
light  on  the  bat,  or  sucking  in  the  bells  of  60? 
ers  with  the  bee;  or  the  little  bower-wom--^ 
of  Titania,  driving  the  spiders  from  the  cot^ci 
of  the  Queeu!  Dryden  truly  said,  that 

^'  Shakspeare *s  magic  could  not  copied  be ; 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he." 

It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  not  himKi' 
dared  to  step  within  the  enchanted  line,  onu 
drawn  on  himself  a  fate  similar  to  tint  whici 
according  to  the  old  superstition,  punished  9q<  h 

{iresumptuous    interference.      The    foUowuc 
ines  are  parts  of  the  song  of  his  fanes : — 

"  Merry,  merry,  merry,  we  sail  from  the  Eajt 

Half-tippled  at  a  rainbow  feast. 

In  the  bright  moonshine,  while  winds  whr-t!? 

loud, 
Tivy,  tivy,  tivy,  we  mount  and  we  fly, 
All  racking  along  in  a  downv  white  cloud : 
And  lest  our  leap  from  the  sky  prove  too  f?s, 
We  slide  on  the  back  of  a  new  tailing  star, 
And  drop  from  above 
In  a  jelly  of  love." 

These  are  very  favourable  instances.  T}ics* 
who  wish  for  a  bad  one  may  road  the  ay-x 
speeches  of  Maximin,  and  may  compare  ihcL. 
with  the  last  scenes  of  Othdlo  and  Lear. 

If  Dryden  bad  died  before  the  expiratit>a 
the  first  of  the  periods  into  which  we  havr  • 
vided  his  literary  life,  he  woold  have  led  a  r? 
putation,  at  best,  little  higher  than  that  of  L 
or  Davenant.    Me  would   have  been   kix  • 
only  to  men  of  letters;  and  by  them  he  v  ^ 
have  been  mentioned  as  a  writer  who  ti 
away,  on  subjects  which  he  was  inoam&r.^c 
to  treat,  powers  whichi  jodioioualj  «mpii>>«> 
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iii^ht  have  raised  bim  to  eminence,  whose 
iiction  and  whose  numbers  had  sometimes  very 
iigh  merity  but  all  whose  works  were  blemished 
)y  a  false  taste,  and  by  errors  of  gross  negli- 
r'enco.  A  few  of  his  prologues  and  epilogues 
71 1  rr  lit  perhaps  still  have  been  remembered  and 
] noted.  In  these  little  nieces,  he  early  showed 
ill  the  powers  which  afterwards  rendered  him 
he  greatest  of  modem  satirists.  But  during 
he  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  gradually  aban- 
loncd  the  drama.  His  plays  appeared  at  longer 
ntervals.  He  renounced  rhyme  in  tragedy. 
His  language  became  less  turgid — ^his  charac- 
,ers  less  exaggerated.  He  did  not  indeed  pro- 
luce  correct  representations  of  human  nature ; 
>iit  he  ceased  to  daub  such  monstrous  chime- 
-n»  as  those  which  abound  in  his  earlier  pieces. 
Here  and  there  passages  occur  worthy  of  the 
)cst  ages  of  the  British  stage.  The  style  which 
:iio  drama  requires,  changes  with  every  change 
:>i  character  and  situation.  He  who  can  vary 
i)i59  manner  to  suit  the  variation,  is  the  great 
Jramatist;  but  he  who  excel»  in  one  manner 
:)nly  will,  when  that  manner  happens  to  be  ap- 
[)r()priate,  appear  to  be  a  ereat  dramatist ;  as 
the  hands  of  a  watch,  whicli  does  not  go,  point 
ri<rht  once  in  the  twelve  hours.  Sometimes 
t  here  is  a  scene  of  solemn  debate.  This  a  mere 
riietorician  may  write  as  well  as  the  greatest 
tragedian  that  ever  lived.  We  confess  that  to 
US  the  speech  of  Sempronius  in  Cato  seems 
very  nearly  as  good  as  Shakspeare  could  have 
made  it.  But  when  the  senate  breaks  up,  and 
we  find  that  the  lovers  and  their  mistresses, 
the  hero,  the  villain,  and  the  deputy -villain,  all 
continue  to  harangue  in  the  same  style,  we 
perceive  the  difference  between  a  man  who 
can  write  a  play  and  a  man  who  can  write  a 
sf'occh.  In  the  same  manner,  wit,  a  talent  for 
(i(  scription,  or  a  talent  for  narration,  may,  for 
a  time,  pass  for  dramatic  genius.  Dryden  was 
an  incomparable  reasoner  in  verse.  He  was 
consoious  of  his  power ;  he  was  proud  of  it ; 
and  the  authors  of  the  Rehearsal  justly  charged 
him  with  abasing  it.  His  warriors  and  prin- 
cofises  are  fond  of  discussing  points  of  amorous 
casuistry,  such  as  would  have  delighted  a  Par- 
liament of  Love.  They  frequently  go  still 
deeper,  and  speculate  on  philosophical  neces- 
t)ity  and  the  origin  of  evil. 

There  were,  however,  some  occasions  which 
absolutely  required  this  peculiar  tslent.  Then 
Dryden  was  indeed  at  home.  All  his  best  scenes 
are  of  this  description.  They  are  all  between 
men  *,  for  the  heroes  of  Oryden,  like  many  other 
^'ontlemen,  can  never  talk  sense  when  ladies  are 
in  company.  They  are  all  intended  to  exhibit 
the  empire  of  reason  over  violent  passion.  We 
have  two  interlocutors,  the  one  eager  and  im- 
passioned, the  other  high,  cool,  and  judicious. 
The  composed  and  rational  character  gradually 
ac({iiire8  the  ascendency.  His  6erce  compa- 
nion is  first  inflamed  to  rage  bvhis  reproaches, 
then  overawed  by  his  equanimity,  convinced 
by  his  arauments,  and  soothed  by  his  persua- 
sions, lliis  is  the  case  in  the  scene  between 
i  i(  ctor  and  Troilos,  in  that  between  Antony 
and  Ventidius,  and  in  that  between  Sebastian 
and  Dorax.  Nothing  of  the  same  kind  in 
iShakspeare  is  equal  to  them,  except  the  quar- 
f  ^1  between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  which  is  worth 
t^>em  all  three. 


Some  years  before  bis  death,  Dryden  alto- 
gether ceased  to  write  for  the  stajge.  He  had 
turned  his  powers  in  a  new  direction,  with  suc- 
cess the  most  splendid  and  decisive.  His  taste 
had  gradually  awakened  his  creative  faculties. 
The  first  rank  hi  poetry  was  beyond  his  reach, 
but  he  challenged  and  secured  the  most  hon- 
ourable place  m  the  second.  His  imagination 
resembled  the  wings  of  an  ostrich.  It  enabled 
him  to  run,  though  not  to  soar.  When  he  at- 
tempted the  highest  flights,  he  became  ridicu- 
lous; but  while  he  remained  in  a  lower  region, 
he  outstripped  all  competitors. 

All  his  natural,  and  all  his  acquired  powers, 
fitted  him  to  found  a  good  critical  school  of  poe- 
try. Indeed  he  carried  his  reforms  too  far  for 
Ins  age.  After  hb  death,  our  literature  retro- 
^aded  ;  and  a  century  was  necessary  to  bring 
It  back  to  the  point  at  which  he  left  it.  Tiie 
general  soundness  and  healthfulness  of  his  men- 
tal constitution,  his  information  of  vast  superfi- 
cies, though  of  small  volume,  his  wit  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  most  distinguished  fol- 
lowers of  Donne,  his  eloquence,  grave,  deHbe- 
rate,  and  commanding,  could  not  save  him  from 
disgraceful  failure  as  a  rival  of  Shakspeare,  but 
raised  him  far  above  the  level  of  Boileau.  His 
command  of  language  was  immense.  With 
him  died  the  secret  of  the  old  poetical  diction 
of  England, — the  art  of  producing  rich  effects 
by  familiar  words.  In  the  following  century, 
it  was  as  completely  lost  as  the  Gothic  me- 
thod of  painting  glass,  and  was  but  poorly  sup- 
plied by  the  laborious  and  tesselated  imitations 
of  Mason  and  Gray.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  the  first  writer  under  whose  skilful  man- 
agement the  scientific  vocabulary  fell  into  na- 
tural and  pleasing  verse.  In  this  department, 
he  succeeded  as  completely  as  his  contempora- 
ry Gibbons  succeeded  in  the  similar  enterprise 
of  carving  the  most  delicate  flowers  from  heart 
of  oak.  The  toughest  and  most  knotty  parts 
of  language  became  ductile  at  his  touch.  His 
versification  in  the  same  manner,  while  it  gave 
the  first  model  of  that  neatness  and  precision 
which  the  following  generation  esteemed  so 
highly,  exhibited,  at  the  same  time,  the  last  ex- 
amples of  nobleness,  freedom,  variety  of  pause 
and  cadence.  His  tragedies  in  rhyme,  however 
worthless  in  themselves,  had  at  least  serred 
the  purpose  of  nonsense-verses:  they  had 
taught  him  all  the  arts  of  melody  which  tho 
heroic  couplet  admits.  For  bombast,  his  pre- 
vailing vice,  his  new  subjects  gave  little  oppor- 
tunity ;  his  better  taste  gradually  discarded  it. 

He  possessed,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  pre-emi- 
nent degree,  the  power  of  reasoning  in  verse ; 
and  this  power  was  now  peculiarly  useful  to 
him.  His  logic  is  by  no  means  uniformly 
sound.  On  points  of  criticism^  he  always  rea- 
sons ingeniously ;  and,  when  he  is  disponed  to 
be  honest,  correctly.  But  the  theological  and 
political  questions  which  he  undertook  to  treat 
m  verse,  were  precisely  those  which  he  under- 
stood least.  His  arguments,  therefore,  are  of- 
ten worthless.  '  But  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  stated,  is  beyond  all  praise.  The  style  is 
transparent.  The  topics  follow  each  other  in 
the  happiest  order.  The  objections  are  drawn 
up  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  whole  fire  of  tho 
reply  may  be  brouffbt  to  bear  on  them.  Tiio 
circumlocutions    which    are    substituted    for 
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technical  phrases,  are  clear,  neat^  and  exact. 
The  illustratiODi  at  once  adorn  and  elucidate 
the  reasoninff.  The  sparklinff  epjjrrama  of 
Cowley,  and  the  simple  garrulity  or  the  bur- 
lesque poets  of  Italy,  are  uternately  employed, 
in  the  happiest  manner,  to  five  effect  to  what 
is  obvious,  or  clearness  to  whst  is  obscure. 

His  literary  creed  was  catholic,  even  to  lati- 
tudinarianism ;  not  from  any  want  of  acute - 
ness,  but  from  a  disposition  to  be  easily  satis* 
fied.  He  was  quick  to  discern  the  smallest 
glimpse  of  merit  \  he  was  indulgent  even  to 
gross  improprieties,  when  accompanied  by  any 
redeeming  talent.  When  he  said  a  severe 
thing,  it  was  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose, — 
to  support  an  argument,  or  to  tease  a  rival. 
Never  was  so  able  a  critic  so  free  from  fasti- 
diousness. He  loved  the  old  poets,  especially 
Shakspeare.  He  admired  the  ingenuity  which 
Donne  and  Cowley  had  so  wildly  abused.  He 
did  justice,  amidst  the  general  silence,  to  the 
memory  of  Milton.  He  praised  to  the  skies 
the  school-boy  lines  of  Addison.  Always  look- 
ing on  the  fair  side  of  every  object,  he  admired 
extravagance,  on  account  of  the  invention, 
which  he  supposed  it  to  indicate ;  he  excused 
affectation  in  favour  of  wit ;  he  tolerated  even 
tameness,  for  the  sake  of  the  correctness  which 
was  its  concomitant. 

It  was  probably  to  this  turn  of  mind,  rather 
than  to  the  more  disgraceful  causes  which 
Johnson  has  assigned,  tnat  we  are  to  attribute 
the  exaggeration  which  disfigures  the  pane- 
gyrics of  Dryden.  No  writer,  it  must  be 
owned,  has  carried  the  flattery  of  dedication  to 
a  greater  length.  But  this  was  not,  we  sus- 
pect, merely  interested  servility :  it  was  ihe 
overflowing  of  a  mind  singularly  disposed  to 
admiration,— of  a  mind  which  diminished 
vices,  and  magnified  virtues  and  obligations. 
The  most  adulatory  of  his  addresses  is  that  in 
which  he  dedicates  the  State  of  Innocence  to 
Mary  of  Modena.  Johnson  thinks  it  stianffe 
that  any  man  should  use  such  language,  with- 
out self^detestation.  But  he  has  not  remarked, 
that  to  the  very  same  work  is  prefixed  sn  eulo- 
gium  on  Milton,  which  certainW  could  not  have 
been  acceptable  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond. Many  years  later,  when  Whig  princi- 
ples were  in  a  great  measure  triumphant,  Sprat 
refused  to  admit  a  monuifient  of  John  Philips 
into  Westminster  Abbey — because,  in  the  Epi- 
taph, the  name  of  Milton  incidentally  occurred. 
The  walls  of  his  church,  he  declared,  should 
not  be  polluted  by  the  name  of  a  republican ! 
Dryden  was  attached,  both  by  principle  and  in- 
terest, to  the  Court.  But  nothing  could  deaden 
his  sensibility  to  excellence.  We  are  unwil- 
ling to  accuse  him  severely,  because  the  same 
disposition,  which  prompted  him  to  pay  so 
generous  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  poet 
whom  his  patrons  detested,  hurried  him  into 
extravagance  when  he  described  a  princess, 
distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  her  beauty, 
and  the  graciousness  of  her  manners. 

This  is  an  amiable  temper ;  but  it  is  not  the 
temper  of  great  men.  Where  there  is  eleva- 
tion of  character,  there  will  be  fastidiousness. 
It  is  only  in  noveb,  and  on  tomb-stones,  that 
we  meet  with  people  who  are  indulgent  to  the 
faults  of  others,  and  unmerciful  to  their  own  \ 
and  Dryden,  at  all  events,  was  not  one  of  these 


paragons.  His  charity  was  extended  most  Tioe- 
rally  to  others,  but  it  certainly  began  at  boci«. 
In  taste  he  was  by  no  means  deficient.  H3 
critical  works  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  su- 
perior to  any  which  had,  till  then;  appeared  in 
England.  They  were  generallv  intended  oi 
apologies  for  his  own  poems,  rather  than  as  ex- 
positions of  general  principles ;  he,  therefore, 
oflen  attempts  to  deceive  the  reader  by  sophi»- 
tr^,  which  could  scarcely  have  deoetTed  himsvif 
His  4licta  are  the  dicta  not  of  a  jad^,  but  sf 
an  advocate ; — oflen  of  an  advocate  lo  an  im- 
sound  cause.    Tet,  in  the  very  act  of  miire- 

E resenting  the  laifrs  of  composition,  he  shoves 
ow  well  he  understands  them.  But  be  wts 
perpetually  acting  against  his  better  knowledge 
His  sins  were  sins  against  light.  He  tnietpf. 
that  what  was  bad  would  be  pardoned  for  tb*; 
sake  of  what  was  good.  What  was  good.be 
took  no  pains  to  make  better.  He  was  not. 
like  most  persons  who  rise  to  eminence.  di£c«- 
tisfied  even  with  his  best  productions.  H«  h^ 
set  up  no  unattainable  standard  of  perfection, 
the  contemplation  of  which  might  at  onee  im* 
provd  and  mortify  him.  His  path  was  not  at- 
tended by  an  unapproachable  mirage  of  excs.^- 
lence,  for  ever  receding,  and  for  ever  pnrsued 
He  was  not  disgusted  bv  the  negligence  <:^ 
others,  and  he  extended  the  same  toleration  to 
himself.  His  mind  was  of  a  slovenly  charac- 
ter,— ^fond  of  splendour,  bat  indifierent  to  neat- 
ness. Hence  roost  of  his  writings  exhibit  tbt 
sluttish  magnificence  ofa  Russian  noble,  ell  T^r- 
min  and  diamonds,  dirty  linen  and  inestimabfe 
sables.  Those  faults  which  spring  from  afiec- 
tation,  time  and  thought  in  a  great  measure 
removed  from  his  poems.  But  his  carelessness 
he  retained  to  the  last.  If  towards  the  close 
of  his  life  he  less  frequently  went  wronir  frrkin 
negligence,  it  was  only  becanse  long  habits  ^A 
composition  rendered  it  more  eai^  to  go  ri^ht 
In  his  best  pieces,  we  find  false  rhymes, — ^trip- 
lets, in  which  the  third  line  appears  to  be  & 
mere  intruder,  and,  while  it  breaks  the  music, 
adds  nothing  to  the  meaning, — gigantic  Alex- 
andrines of  fourteen  and  sixteen  syllables,  sad 
truncated  verses  for  which  he  never  tronbied 
himself  to  find  a  termination  or  a  partner. 

Such  are  the  beauties  and  the  faults  which 
may  be  found  in  profusion  throogfaont  ihe  later 
works  of  Dryden.    A  more  just  and  eompkia 
estimate  of  his  natural  and  acquired  powers.^ 
of  the  merits  of  his  style  and  of  its  blemisbes. 
may  be  formed  from  the  Hind  and  Panther, 
than  from  any  of  his  other  writings.     As  a  dh 
dactic  poem,  it  is  far  superior  to  the  Reli^:<> 
Laici.    The   satirical    parts,  particularly  ihs 
character  of  Burnet,  are  scarcely  inlenor  to 
the  best  passages  in  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
There  are,  moreover,  occasional  tooohes  of  • 
tenderness  which  affects  us  more,  becanse  it  a 
decent,  rational,  and  manly,  and  reminds  us  o: 
the  best  scenes  in  his  tragedies.    His  versiBra- 
tion  sinks  and  swells  in  nappy  nnison  with  tht 
subject ;  and  his  wealth  ot  langoage  seems  t^ 
be    unlimited.    Yet,  the    carelessness    w:ti: 
which  he  has  constructed  his  plot,  and  the  b- 
numerable  inconsistencies  into  which  ht  u 
every  moment  falling,  detract  much  from  ti*^ 
pleasure  which  such  various  excellence  affbn^* 
In  Absalom  and  Achitophel  ho  hit  ovaa  % 
new  and  rich  veiDa  which  be  worked  ariia  <c 
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iml  success.  The  ancient  satinsts  were  the 
subjects  of  a  despotic  go  vernmeDt.  They  were 
compelled  to  abstain  from  political  topics,  and 
to  confine  th^ir  attention  to  the  frailties  of  pri- 
vate life.  Thej  might,  indeed,  sometimes  yen- 
tore  to  take  liMrties  with  public  men. 

"  Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina.* 

Thus  JuTenal  immortalised  the  obeeqnious 
senators,  who  met  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
memorable  tnrbot.  His  fourth  satire  frequent- 
ly reminds  us  of  the  great  political  poem  of 
Dryden ;  but  it  was  not  written  till  Domitian 
had  fallen,  and  it  wants  something  of  the  pecu- 
liar flavour,  which  belongs  to  contemporary 
invective  alone.  His  anger  has  stood  so  long, 
that,  though  the  body  is  not  impaired,  the 
effervescence,  the  first  cream,  is  gone.  Boileau 
lay  under  similar  restraints ;  and,  if  he  had 
been-  free  from  all  restraint,  would  have  been 
no  match  for  our  countryman. 

The  advantagoB  which  Dryden  derived  from 
the  nature  of  his  subject  he  improved  to  the 
very  utmost.  His  manner  is  almost  perfect. 
The  style  of  Horace  and  Boileau  is  fit  only  for 
light  subjects.  The  Frenchman  did  indeed  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  theological  reasonings  of  the 
Provincial  Letters  into  verse,  but  with  very 
indifierent  success.  The  glitter  of  Pope  is  cold. 
The  ardour  of  Persius  is  without  brilliancy. 
Magnificent  versification  and  ingenious  combi- 
nations rarely  harmonize  with  the  expression 
of  deep  feeling.  In  Juvenal  and  Dryden  alone 
we  have  the  sparkle  and  the  heat  together. 
Those  areat  satirists  succeeded  in  communi- 
cating uie  fervour  of  their  feelings  to  materials 
the  most  incombustible,  and  kindled  the  whole 
mass  into  a  blaze,  at  once  dazzling  and  destruc- 
tive. We  cannot,  indeed,  think,  without  re- 
Set,  of  the  part  which  so  eminent  a  writer  as 
ryden  took  in  the  disputes  of  that  period. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  madness  and  wickedness 
on  both  sides.  But  there  was  liberty  on  the 
one ,  and  despotism  on  the  other.  On  this  point, 
however,  we  will  not  dwell.  At  Talavera  the 
English  and  French  troops  for  a  moment  sus- 
pended their  conflict,  to  drink  of  a  stream 
which  flowed  between  them.  The  shells  were 
passed  across  from  enemy  to  enemy  without 
apprehension  or  molestation.  We,  in  the  same 
manner,  would  rather  assist  our  political  adver- 
saries to  drink  with  us  of  that  fountain  of  intel- 
lectual pleasure,  which  should  be  the  common 
refreshment  of  both  parties,  than  disturb  and 
pollute  it  with  the  havoc  of  unseasonable  hos- 
tilities. 

Macflecnoe  is  inferior  to  Absalom  and  Achi- 
to^hol,  only  in  the  subject.  In  the  execution 
it  la  even  superior.  But  the  greatest  work  of 
Dryden  was  the  last,  the  Ode  on  Saint  Ceci- 
lia's day.  It  is  the  master-piece  of  the  second 
class  or  poetry,  and  ranks  but  just  below  the 
great  mcxlels  of  the  first.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
Pedasus  of  Achilles— 

Off,  ««j  SvMToc  f  w,  «TiO'  linrui  dBda*r6wt, 

By  comparing  it  with  the  important  ravings  of 
the  heroic  tragedies,  we  may  measure  the  pro- 

fresa  which  the  mind  of  Dryden  had  made, 
le  had  learned  to  ayoid  a  too  audacious  con^ 


petition  with  higher  natures,  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  verge  of  bombast, or  nonsense, 
to  venture  on  no  expression  which  did  not  con- 
vey a  distinct  idea  to  his  own  mind.  There  is 
none  of  that  *'  darkness  visible"  of  style  which 
he  had  formerly  affected,  and  in  which  the 
greatest  poets  onW  can  succeed.  Every  thing 
IS  definite,  significant,  and  picturesque.  His 
early  writings  resembled  the  gigantic  works 
of  those  Chinese  gardeners  who  attempt  to  ri- 
val nature  herself;  to  form  cataracts  of  terrific 
height  and  sound,  to  raise  precipitous  ridges  of 
mountains,  and  to  imitate  in  artificial  planta- 
tions the  vastness  arid  the  ffloom  of  some  pri- 
meval forest.  This  manner  ne  abandoned ;  nor 
did  he  ever  adopt  the  Dutch  taste  which  Pope 
afibcted,  the  trim  parterres,  and  the  rectangular 
walks.  He  rather  resembled  our  Kents  and 
Brownes,  who,  imitating  the  great  features  of 
landscape  without  emulating  them,  consulting 
the  genius  of  the  place,  assisting  nature  ana 
carefully  disguising  their  art,  produced,  not  a 
Chamouni  or  a  Niagara,  but  a  Stowe  or  a  Hag- 
ley. 

We  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  regret 
that  Dryden  did  not  accomplish  his  purpose  of 
writing  an  Epic  poem.  It  certainly  would  not 
have  been  a  work  of  the  highest  rank.  It 
would  not  have  rivalled  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey, 
or  the  Paradise  Lost ;  but  it  would  have  been 
superior  to  the  productions  of  Apollonios,  Lu- 
can  or  Statins,  and  not  inferior  to  the  Jerusa- 
lem Delivered.  It  would  probably  have  been  a 
vigorous  narrative,  animated  with  something 
oxthe  spirit  of  the  old  romandbs,  enriched  with 
much  splendid  description,  and  interspersed 
with  fine  declamations  and  disquisitions.  The 
danger  of  Dryden  would  have  been  from  aim- 
ing too  high  ;  fi-om  da^elling  too  much,  for  ex- 
ample, on  nis  angeb  of  kingdoms,  and  attempt- 
ing a  competition  with  that  great  writer,  wno 
in  nis  own  time  had  so  incomparably  succeeded 
in  representing  to  us  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
another  world.  To  Milton,  and  to  Milton  alone, 
belonged  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep,  the 
beach  of  sulphur,  the  ocean  of  fire,  the  palaces 
of  the  fallen  denominations,  glimmering 
through  the  everlasting  shade,  the  silent  wiF 
demess  of  verdure  and  fragrance  where  armed 
angels  kept  watch  over  the  sleep  of  the  first 
lovers,  the  portico  of  diamond,  the  sea  of  jasper, 
the  sapphire  pavement  empurpled  with  celestial 
roses,  and  the  infinite  ranks  of  the  Cherubim, 
blazing  with  adamant  and  gold.  The  council, 
the  tournament,  the  procession,  the  crowded 
cathedral,  the  camp,  the  ffuard-room,  the  chase, 
were  the  proper  scenes  tor  Dryden. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  pass  in  review  all 
the  works  which  Dryden  wrote.  We,  there- 
fore, will  not  speculate  longer  on  those  which 
he  miffht  possibly  have  written.  He  may,  on 
the  whole,  be  pronounced  to  have  been  a  man 
possessed  of  rolendid  talents,  which  he  often 
abused,  and  or  a  sound  judgment,  the  admoni- 
tions of  which  he  often  neglected ;  a  man  who 
^coeeded  only  in  an  inferior  department  of  his 
art,  but  who,  in  that  department,  succeeded 
pre-eminently ;  aAd  who,  with  a  more  indepen- 
dent spirit,  a  more  anxious  desire  of  excellence, 
and  more  respect  for  himself,  would,  in  his  own 
walk,  have  attained  to  abaolute  perfectimi. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  labrary  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  inourred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


